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DD Plot, ſentiments, Kc. dilpoſes me to recede from that opinion. 


„* The Treublelune K. gn of King Jabn was written in two parts, by 
W. Shakſpearc and W, Rowley, ad printed 1611, But the prel- ut 


play is entirely different, and infinitely ſuperior to it. Por E. 


The edition of 1611 has no mention of Rowley, nor in the account of 


Rowley's works is any mention made of his conjunction with Shakſpeare 
in any play. King John was reprinted in two parts in 1622, The firſt 
edition that I have found of this play in its preſent form, is that of 1623, 


in folio. The edition of 1591 I have not ſeen, JonnsoN. 
Dr. Johnſon miſtakes when he ſays there is no mention in Rowley” 8. 
works of any conjunction with Shakſpeare. The Birth of Merlin is 


| aſcribed to them Jointly 3 though 1 cannot believe Shakſpeare had any 


thing to do with it Mr, Capell is equally miſtaken when he ſays (Pref. _ 
p- 15.) that Rowley is called his partner in the title page of The oooh” | 


Devil of Edm: ntcn, 


There muſt'have been ſome tradition, however erroneous, upon which 


Mr. Pope's account was founded. I make no doubt that Rowley wrote 
the firſt King Jobn; and when Shakſpeare” s play was called for, and 


could not be procured from the players, a piratical bookſeller reprinted 


the old one, with W. Sb. in the title-page. FARMER. 


The elder play of King Jobn was firſt publiſhed | in 1591. Shakeſpeare 0 


has preſerved the greateſt part of the conduct of it, as well as ſome of the 
lines. A few of theſe I have pointed out, and others I have omitted as 
undeſerving notice. The number of quotations from Horace, and ſimilar _ 


1-raps of learning ſcattered over this motley piece, aſcertain it to have 
been the work of a ſcholar. It contains likewiſe a quantity of rhyming 


Latin, and ballad-metre z and in a ſcene where the Baſtard is repreſented _ 
as plundering a monaſtery, there are ſtrokes of humour, which ſeem, 


from their particular turn, to have been moſt evidently ey by an» 
other hand than that of our author, : 


Of this hiſtor ical drama there is a ſubſequent edition in 161 I, printed 
for John Helme, whoſe name appears before none of the genuine pieces 


of Shakſpeare. I admitted this play ſome years ago as our author's own, 
among the twenty which I publiſhed from old editions; but a more 


careful peruſal of it, and a further conviction of his cuſtom of borrowing 


STEEVENS. 
A play entitled 7 be e raigne + John King of England, in two 


parts, was printed in 1591, without the writer's name. It was written, 
I believe, either by Robert Greene, or- George Peele; and certainly 
preceded "this of our author. Mr. Pope, who is very inaccurate in matters 


of this kind, ſays that the former was printed in 1611, as written by W. 
Shakſpeare and W. Rowley. But this is not true. In the ſecond edition of 
this old play in 1611, the letters V. Sb. were put inte the title-page, to 


| deceive the purchaſer, and to lead him to ſuppoſe the piece was Shak- 
ipeaie's play, which at that time was not publiſhed, —See a more minute 
account of this fraud in An Arrempr to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's 
Plays, Vol. I. Our author's King Jobn was written, II imagine, in 1596. 
5 "The reaſons on which this opinion 18 ee, may be found 1 in that Eſſay. 


MALONE. 


Though this Sas ke the title of Tie Life and Death of King Yhny - 


vet! the action of it begins at the thirty- tourth year of his life; and takes 


in only ſome tranſactions of his reign to the time of his . be ing an 


interval of about ſeventeen years. THEOBALD. 


Hail, Holinſhed, Stowe, &c. are cloſely followed not only i in 1 the « con- 
duct, but {Fmetimes i in the very expreſſions throughout th: following 
hiſtorical dramas; viz. Macbeth, this play, Richard IT. Henry IV. two 


parts, Henry V. Henry V1. three parts, Richard III. and Henry VIII. 


«© A booke called The Hſtorie of Lord Faulconbridge, baftard Sen to | 


> Richard Cordelion, was entered at Stationers' Hall, Nov. 29, 1614; but 
I have never met with it, and therefore know not whether it was the old 


black letter hiſtory, or a play on the ſame ſubject. For the original X. 


Jobn, lee Six old Plays on which Shakſp-are nn, &c. N by S. 
Leacroft, Charing-Croſs. STEEVENS, | | 


The byſtorie of Lord Faulconbr iage, &c. is 20 brot narrative, in bl. L The | 


earlieſt edition that I have ſeen of it, was printed in 1616. 


A book entitled (Richard Cur de Lone was entered on che Stationers' 


Books in 1558. 


2 play called The Funeral of Richard Cordelion, was written by Robert 
Wilſon, Henry Chettle, Anthony Mundy, and Michael Drayton, and 


firſt exhibited in the year 1598. 8e © The ren Account of the eee 5 
rage. MAr E. 
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Pexsons REPRESE NTED, 


; King jebn: 25 

Prince Henry, N . evan King Henry III. ä 
Arthur, Dake of Bretagne, ſon of Geffiey, [xy Duke of Bre- 
5 tagne, he elder brother of King John. 

William Mareſhall, Earl sf Pembroke. 

8 Fitz-Petr, f Earl of Efſex, we 2 1 Eng- 
: and. 

William Longſword, Earl of Salifbury,* 

Robert Bigot, Earl of Norfolk. 

Hubert de Burgh, Chamberlain to the King. 
Robert Faulconbridge, /n of Sir Robert Faulconbridge: : 
Philip Faulecnbtidge, bis bal brother; baſtard ſou to K. 
Richard % FirP. ET 

James Gurney, ſervant to Lach Faulconbridge 

Peter of Pomfret, a Prophet, 


Philip, King of France. 
 Tewis, the Dauphin. 
Arch- duke of Auſtria, _ 
Cardinal Pandulpho, e Pope” 5 7 gate, 
 Melun, à French Lord, | | 
| Chatillon R Ambaſſador ff om Fr rance to King John. 


Elinor, th ewido of King neun i. and mother of: Kong | 

John. 

1 mather to Arthur. | | 

Blanch, daughter to Alphonſo King of. Caſtile, and nicce to 

N King John. EY | 
Lady Faulconbridge, mather zo the bafard, and Robert Faul- 
5 e ; 


ö 2. Ladies, Citizen; of Angiers, Sterif, Urralde, Offer, 
+ 9 Soldiers, Me Wenger, and other ee. "> 2 


8 0 £ „ E, beau in Fugland. and enctines in France 


| z Son to King Henry U. by Roſamond Clifford. SrEEVERS 
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KING JOHN. 


ACT I. SCENE 3 


Northampton. 4 Room of State in the Palace. 


| Enter King jousx, "EY Errxor, PfMBRO EE, Ess 1 


SALISBURY, ard Others, awith CuAiTILLON 


K. Tabs.” Now, ſay, Chatillon, what would i rance win 
us? . 

Chat. Thus, after greeting, ſpeats the King of Pe 
In my behaviour, tothe mae y, EE 
The borrow'd majeſty of Engl: and here. 

Eli. A ſtrange beginning ;—-borrow'd majefy ! 

K. John. Silence, good mother; hear the embad ; 

Chat, Philip of France, f in right and true behalf 
of thy deceaſed brother Geffrey's ſon, 

Arthur Plantagenet, lays moſt lawful claim 
To this fair and; and the tertitories; 
To Ireland, Poictiers, Anjou, Touraine, Maine: 


Deſiring thee to lay aſide the ſword, 


Which ſway's uſurpingly theſe ſeveral ticles ; 


And put the ſame into young Atthur's hand, 
Thy a rieſ and rizht royal ſoyereign. 


53 K. eb. 


1 2 The word be bac ſeems here to have a ſigniſication that I have ney er 


found in any other author. The king of France, lays the envoy, thes 


ſpeaks in my behaviour to the majeſty of England ; that is, the King of 
France ſpeaks in the character which I here aſſume, I once thought that 
theſe two lines, in my bebaviaur, &c. had been uttered by the ambaffador as 
part of his maſter's meſſage, and that behawiour had meant the canducs of 
the King of France towards the King of England ; but the ambailador's 
ſpeech, as continued alter che! 5 interruptions will not admit this meaning. 
| JOnNSON » o 
17. ny bibaw: our means, in the manner that I nor I | 

es © Maso. : 

1 my 3 means, I eta, in che worde and action chat 1am now 


© 
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An honourable conduct let him ware 5h — 


— 


5 KING JOHN. 


K. Join. What follows, if we diſallow of this 2 
Chat. Ihe proud controls of fierce and bloody war, 


To enforce theſe rights ſo forcibly withheld. 


K. John. Here have we war for war, and blood for blood, 
Controlment for controlment ; ſo anſwer France. 

Chat. 'Then take my king's defiance from oy mouth, 
The turtheſt limit of my embaſſy. 

X. Jchu. Bear mine to him, ard ſo depart i in peace: 
Be thou as lightning 4 in the eyes of France; 


For ere thou canſt report | will be there, 
The thunder of my cannon fhall be heard : 


£0, hence! Be thou the trumpet of our wrath, 
And ſullen preſage 5 of your own decay.— 


Pembroke, 


3 0 refii. 15 from entroller: Joun SON. 
Ithink it rather means coftraint or comfulſion. M. M Aso. 
The ſimile does not ſuit well: the lishtning indeed appears be fore 


the thunder is heard, but the lightning 'F det uRive and the thunder 
itnoer nt. 55 UNSUN;: 


The ajufton may gotw ;ichflanding be very proper ſo far as £ Shakforare 
Had applied it, le e. merely to the feoftreſs of the lightning, and its . cel. 
ig and He the: turder, But there is ſome reafon to belic\ e that 
unc Wat not tought to be jrnccent in cur author's time, as we elſes 
where learn Trex Him elf. See King Lear, Act III. fc, ii. Antiny and 
Cleo atras . Ad Il. e. . Juli 21S Cæ ſuar, Act I. ſc, Ii. and till 5 1 deci- 
1 in AMeafure for Miaſt jure, Act. II. ſc. ii. This old ſuperſtition is 
fill prevalent in many parts of the country. RITSON. 

King John does not allude to the deſtrüctive powers either of thunder 


orl ghrring 3 ; he only mears to ſay, that Chatillon ſhall appear to the eyes 
of the N like lightning, which ſhows that thunder is approaching: 


and te thunder he :l:udes to is that of his cannon. Johnſon. a.ſo forgets, 


that though ptiloſophically ipeaking, the deſtiuctive power is in the light- 
nir g e ger.crally in poetry been attributed to the thunder. M. Maso. 


>, By the epithet {u/zen, which cannot be applied to a trumpet, it is 
plain that our author's imagination had now ſuggeſted a new idea, It is 
as if he had ſaid, be a zrumfet to alarm with cur invaſion, e à bird of u 


omen to croak out the prog noſtick of your own ruin, JohN SON. 


1 do not ſce why the epithet fallen may not de applied to a tram tet, with 
as 5 much propriety as to a Lell. In our authcr's 2: ny I. P. II. We find 
| « Sounds ever after as a ſallen bell—,” MaLoNE. | 
That here are tw2 ideas, is evident; but the ſecond of them has not 


besen luckily explained. The ſullen preſage of your own dec, means, the 
Aiſmal . arg 4 bell. al announces Jour gun a cacbing d clulicn. 
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KING JOHN. 7 
Pembroke, lock to't: Farewell, Chatillon. 


| Eren CHATILLON and PPMBROEK E. 
Eli. What now, my ſon ? have I not ever ſaid, 


How that ambitious Conſtance would not ceaſe, 
Till ſhe had kindled France, and all the world, 


Upon the right and party of her fon ? 


This might have been prevented, and made whole, 


With very eaſy arguments of love ; 


| Which now the manage“ of two kingdoms muſt | 
With fearful bloody iſſue arbitrate. 


R. John. Our ſtrong poſſeſſion, and our right, for ue. 
Eli. Your ſtrong polteſſion, much more than your right; 5 


Or elſe it muſt 80 wrong with you, and me : 


So much my conſcience whiſpers in your ear; 
Which none but heaven, and you, and J. mal hear. 


: Eater the Sheriff of Northamptonſhire, ivho wobiſpers Ess xx. 


Ex. My liege, here is the ſtrangeſt controverſy, 

Come fr om the country to be judg' d by y YOu, - 

hat e'er J heard: Shall L pr: duce the” OY : 
X. John, Let them approach, — _ * xit Sheri, 


Our abies, and our priories, ſhall pay 


Rerenter Sheriff, with RoBERT FavLcox BRIDGE, ard 
PHILIP, his ee, brather. 7 


T bis exoelidion! 8 charge, What men are you ? ? 
Br 55 Your faithful jet I, a , 
B 4 | Born 


6-5 i. e. conduck, adwinifrstion- STEVENS. | 
7 "Though Shakſpearc adopted this character of Philip. Faulconbr! dge 


_ fromthe old play, it is not Improper to mention that it is compounded orf 
two diſtinct perſonages. 


Matthew Paris ſays : — „Sub nüus te mporis 1 Falcafius de 
Brente, Neuſterienſis, et ſpurius ex parte matris, atque Battardus, qui in 
vili jumento manticato ad Regis paulo ante clientelam deſcenderat, &. 
Matthew Paris, in his Hiſtory of the Monks of St Alb aus, calls him Fa leo, 
but in his General Hiſtory, Falcaſius de Bente, as above. 
FHolinſhed ſays, 4 That Richard I. had a natural ſon named Philip, 
who in the year following killed the Viſcount de Limoges to revenge the 


| death of his father. Srren ENS. 


4 . 1 . ” 9 : 
E J 9 6 N . 8. 2 * n 8 * = 
res Mee + oe 1666 . ns — a 9 e w pf 
—— 


At leaſt from fair five hundred pound a year: 
Heayen guard my mother's honour, and my la 


Doth he lay claim to thine . ? 


But, that I am as well begot, my liege, 


Compare our faces, and be judge yourſelf. 
If old fir Robert did . 
| And were our ſather, and this ſon like bim; — 


„ KING JOHN 
: Born in Northamptonſhire ; and eldeft ſon, 
As I ſuppoſe, to Robert Fauleonbridge; 


A ſoldier, by the honour-giving hand 


Of Seed de- Mon knighted in the field. 


K. John. What art thou? | 
Rob. The ſon and heir to that ſame Fratcondiider: 
K. John. Is that the elder, and art thou the heir ? 


You came not of one mother then, it ſeems. 


Ba. Moſt certain of one mother, mighty king, 
That! is well known; and, as I think, one father: 


But, for the certain knowledge of that truth, 


I pat you o'er to heaven, and to my mother 


__ Of that I doubt, as all men's children may. 


Eli. Out on thee, rude man! thou doſt ſhame thy mother, 


And wound her honour with this diffidence. 


Bat. I, madam ? no, I have no reaſon for it; 


That is my brother's plea, and none of mine; 


The which if he can prove, a pops me out 


K, Ibu. A good blunt fellow e ing younger 
en, „„ Fs 

Baft, I know not why, except to get the Jand 
But once he ſlander'd me with baſtardy: 

But whe'r s I be as true begot, or no, 

That ſtill I Jay upon my mother's head; 


(Fair fall the bones that took the pains for me!) 


-O 914 


Perhaps the wine alle in the e of Harding*: s Chroni. 


ele, 15437 fol. 24. b. ad ann. 1472, induced the author of the old play 


to atfix the name of Faulconbridge to King Richard's natural fon, who is 
only menticned in our hiſtories by the name of Philip; „ one Faul- 


: conbridge, therle of Kent, his baſtarde, a ſtoute-harted man.” 


W ho the mother of Philip was, is not aſcertained. Ir is 1085 chat ſhe 


Was a lacy of Poictou, and that King Richard beſtowed 1 upon her ſon a 
lord ſhip in that province. | | | 


s Whe'r for qvbertber, STEEVEN, 


KIN CG 3 © 11 N. — 8 
O old ſir Robert, father, on my knee 55 
J give heaven thanks. I was not like to thee. 
K. John. Why, what a madcap hath heaven lent us! here! 
Eli. He hath a trick of Cœur- de. lion's face,“ 
The accent of his tongue affecteth him: 
Do you not read ſome tokens of my ſon 
In the large compoſition of this man? 
K. Fobu. Mine eye hath well examined his parte, 
And finds them perfect Richard. Sirrah, ſpeak, 
What doth move you to claim your brother's land? 
Baſt. Becauſe he hath a half. face, like my father; : 
With that half-face 2 would he have all my land: ! 
A halt-faced groat five hundred pound a year! 
Rob. My gracious liege, when that my father liv'd, 
Your brother did employ my father much 
Baft, Well, fir, by this you cannot get my land; 
Y our r tale malt be, how he employ d my mother. 


To Rb. 


9. The: tri-h, or trickling, f is the fame as the tracing of 4 drawing; mean- 


| : ing that peculiarity of face which may be ſuthciently ſhown by the ſlighteſt 


outline. STEEVENS. 
By a — 9 6 in this places. i is meant ſome peculiarity of look or motion. 
M. MAS ON. | 
Our author often vſes this phraſe, and ge nerally! in the ſenſe of a pecu- 
Liar air or caſt of countenanc? or feature. M ALONE. | 
2 The old copy—with Baff that face. But why with balf that face ? 
There is no gueition but the poet wrote, as J have rcftored the text: 
Hitb that half-face———, Mr. Pope, perhaps, will be angry with me 
tor diſcovering an anachroniſm of our poet's in the next line, where he 
_ alludes to a coin not ſtruck till the year 1504, in the reign of King Hem y 
VII. viz. a groat, v.hich, as well as the half groat, bore but hut fices 
Impreſſed. Vide TS, s Surwey of London, p. 47. Hclinſped, Camden's. 
Remains, &c. The poet ſneers at the meagre ſharp viſage of the elder - 
brother, dy comparing him to a ſilver groat, that bore the King's face in 
prefile, fo ſnowed but half the fac: the groats of all our Kings of Eng- 
land, and indeed all their other coins of alver, one or two only exceptec, 
had a fall face crowned; till Henry VII. at the time above mentency. 


* coined groats and halt-groats, as alſo ſome ſhillings, with half faces, i. e. 


es in profile, as all our coin has now. The firſt groats of King Henry 
were like thoſe of his father; though afterwards he returned to 
ad faces again. Theſe groats, with the impreilion in profile, are 
ly here alluded to: though, as 1 ſaid, the poet is knowingly _ 
n anachroniſm in it: ſor in the time of King Joha there 
IE all; they being firſt, as far as > hs 1s, coined in 
XEis. lll Dre BALD» | 


guilty 0 


Fo diſpoſſeſs that child which is not his? 
Than was his will to get me, as I think. 


31. e. entertained it as his fixed opinion, when he was dying. 


to re je & him. JonnsoNs 


I KING JOHN. 


l Rab. And once deſpatch'd him in an embaſſy N 
To Germany, there, with the emperor, 


Io treat of high affairs touching that time: 

Ihe advantage of his abſence took the king, 
And in the mean time ſojourn'd at my father's; 

Where how he did prevai), I ſhame to ſpeak: 

Bat truth is truth; large lengths of ſeas and ſhores. 


Between my father and my mother lay, 


{As I hare heard my father ſpeak himſelf,) 
When this ſame luſty gentleman was got. 


Upon his death-bed he by will bequeath'd 


His lands to me; and took it, on his death, 


That this, my mother's ſon, was none of his; 


And, if he were, he came into the world 


Full fourteen weeks before the courſe of time. 


Ihen, good my liege, let me have what is mine, 
My father's land, as was my father's will. 


K. Fohn, Sirrah, your brother is legitimate; 


Your father's wife did after wedlock bear him: 
And, if ſhe did play falſe, the fault was hers ; 


Which fault lies on the hazards of all huſbands 


That marry wives. Tell me, how if my brother, 
Tho, as you ſay, took pains to get this ſon, 


Had of your father-claim'd this ſon for his? 


In ſooth, good friend, your father might have kept 


This calf, bred from his cow, from all the world; 


In ſooth, he might: then, if he were my brother's, 


My brother might not claim him ; nor your father, 


Being none of his, refuſe him: 4 This concludes, — 
My mother's ſon did get your father's heir; | . 
Four father's heir muſt have your father's land. 


Rob. Shall then my father's will be of no force, 
Baſt. Of no more force to diſpoſſeſs me, fir, 
Eli. 


5 | | „ STEIVERS, . 
4 This is a deciſive argument. AS your fat} er, if he liked him, could 
pot have been forced to reſign him, ſo not liking him, he is not at liberty 


KING JOHN. AK 


Eli. Whether hadſt thou rather, —be a Faulconbrilge, 
And like thy brother, to enjoy thy land; 
Or the reputed fon of Cœur-de-lion, 
Lord of thy preſence, and no land beſide? 5 
Baft. Madam, an if my brother had my ſnape, 
And I had his, fir Robert his, like him; 
And if my legs were two ſuch riding-rods, 
My arms fuch eelſkins ſtuff d; my face ſo thin, 
That in mine ear I durſt not ſtick a roſe, 


Leſt men 10 ſay, Look, where three-farthings 8068 1 
Bs And 


© Lord of thy preſence means, maſter of that dignity and grandeur of ap- | 
pearance that may ſufficiently diſtinguith thee from the vulgar, without 
the help of fortune. | 
Lord of bis preſence apparently ſignifies, great in bis own perſon, and is ulld 
in this ſenſe by King John in one of the following ſcenes. JohN SON. 
6 And I bad His, ft Air Robert his, like bim; This! is obſcure and ill ex- 
preſſed. The meaning is HI had ' bis ſhape, fi Robert's as he has, 
S, Robert Dis, for Sir Robert's, is agreeable to the practice af that 
time, when the 's added. to the nominative was believed, 1 errone- 
_ ouſly, to be a contraction of his. So, Donne: | 
cc Who now lives to age, | ore 
cc Fit to be call'd Methuſalem bis page 7 55 Jouns0Ns 
This ought to be printed: Bo | 
| Sir Robert his, like him. 
His according to a miſtaken notion "WET received, being the ſign of 
the e caſe, As the text before ſtood there was a double genitive. 
Maronxes 
7 In this very obſcure paſſage our poet is anticipating the date of an- 
other coin; humoroufly to rally a thin face, eclipſed, as it were, by a full 
blown roſe, We muſt obſerve to explain this alluſion, that Queen Eliza- 
beth was the firſt, and indeed the only prince, who coined in England: 
chree-half- pence, and three-farthing pieces. She coined ſhillings, fix- 
pences, groats, three-pences, two-p: nces, three-half-pence, pence, three- 
farthings, and half-pence. And theſe pieces all had her head, and were 
alternately with the roſe behind, and without the e. 'TrxronALlD. 
Mr. Theobald has not mentioned = material circumſtance relative to 
theſe three-farthing pieces, on which the propriety of the alluſion in fome 
meaſure depends; viz. that they were made of lilver, and-conſequently 
extremely thin. From their thinneſs they were very liable to be cracked. 
Hence Ben Jonſon, in his Every Man in bis Humour, ſays, cc tie values 
me at a crack*d three-farthings. MA HN RE. 5 
The ſticking res about them was then all the court- faſhion, as appears 
from this paſſage of the Confeſſion Catbol'pue dis S. de Sancy. L. II. c. is: 
40 Je luy ay. artis à mettre des rofes ar tous bes co ee i. e. in every moo 
a 0 


nm RING: JOHN, 
And, to his ſhape, were heir to all this land, 
Would I might never ſtir from off this place, 
I'd give it every foot to have this face; | 
I would not be fir Nob in any cafe, _ 3 
Eli. Ilike thee well; Wilt thou forſake thy fortune, 
_ Bequeath thy land to him, and follow me? 
J am a ſoldier, and now bound to Francgſee. 
Bat. Brother, take you my land, IIl take my chance: 
Your face hath got five hundred pounds a year; 
Yet ſell your face for fivepence, and 'tis dear.— 
Madam, I'll follow you unto the death.? | 
Ei. Nay, I would have you go before me thither, 
Haj?, Our country manners give our betters way. 
K. 7chn. What is thy name? | | 
Baſt, Philip, my liege; ſo is my name begun 
Thilip, good old ſir Robert's wife's eldeſt ſon. „„ 
R. John. 3 henceforth bear his name whoſe form thou 
e . 32325 ;ͤ̃ò ¾ 
Fncel thou down Philip, but ariſe more great z 


> 
AS 


_Arife fir Richard, and Plantagenet,9 _ 


"about bim, ſays the ſpeaker, of one to whom he had taught all the court- 
ta ſH ons. WARBURTON. a 8 | 5 
The roſes ſtuck in the ear, were, I believe, only roſes compoſed of rib- 


| bands. 


1 think I remember, among Vandyck's pictures in the Duke of 
Queenſbury's collection at Ambroſpury, to have ſeen one, with the lock 
neareſt the ear ornamented with ribbands which terminate in roſes; and 
Burton, in his Anatomy of Melanchely, ſays, „ that it was once the 
faſhion to ſtick real flozvers in the ear,” 5 5 
At Kictling, in Cambridgeſhire, the magnificent reſidence of the firſt | 
Lord North, there is a juvenile portrait {ſuppoſed to be of Queen Eliza. 
beth) with a red roſe ticking in ber car. STEEVENs. N | | 

From the epigrams of Sir John Davies, printed at Middleburgh, 
about 1598, it appears that ſome men of gallantry in our author's 
time ſuffered their ears to be bored, and wore their miſtreſs's ſilken ſhoe- 
8 ſtrings in them. M ALONE. = Ta 5 2 ER e I 
I This expreſſion (a Galliciſm,—4 la mort) is common among our 
ancient writers. STEEVENS. N 1 353555 | 


9 It is a common opinion, that Plantagenet was the ſurname of the 


royal houſe of England, from the time of King Henry II.; but it is, as 
Camden obſerves in his Remaines, 1614, a popular miſtake, Plantagenet 


was not a family name, but a nick-name, by which a grandſon of Ge 7. 
„ „ %%% „ ey, 


CCC 13 
Baſt. Brother by the mother's fide, give m e your han d; 
My father gave me honour, yours gave land ;— 
Now bleſſed be the hour, by night or day, 
When I was got, fir Robert was away. 
Eli. The very ſpirit of Plantagenet ! — 
I am thy grandame, Richard; call me ſo. _ ng 
Baſt, Madam, by chance, but not by druch; What 
though? 2 b 
Something about, a little from the nel, ; 
In at the window, or elſe o'er the hatch:? 
Who dares not ſtir by day, muſt walk by . 5 
And have is have, however men do catch : 
Near or far off, well won is {till well ſhot; 
And I am 1, howe'er I was begot. 
K. Fobn, Go, Faulconbridge; now haft ho thy deſire, 
A landleſs knight makes thee a landed *ſquire.— 
Come, madam, and come, Richard ; we muſt ſpeed 
For France, for France: - for it is more than need. 
Baſt, Brother, adieu; Good fortune come to thee! 
For thou walt got 1'the way of honeſty. 
{Exeunt all but the Badu. | 
. A font of honour 5 better that 1 was; 
But many a many foot of land the worſe. 5 . 


6 as fir Earl 7 40555 was diſtinguiſhed, from his wearing a Broom = | 
ſtalk in his bonnet. But this name was never borne either dy the firſt 
Earl of Anjou, or by King Henry II. the ſon of that Earl by the Empreſs 
Maude; he being always called Henry Fitz- Empreſs 3 his ſon, Richard 
(ur- de- lion; and the prince who is exhibited in che play before us, John 
ſans- terre, or lacł-land. MALORN E. 

I am your grandſon, madam, by chance, but not by bonefy 3 — what 
then? JouNSON, | 

3 This ſpeech, compoſed of alluſive and proverbial ſentences, is ob- 
| cure. T an, fays the fpritely knight, your grandſon, a little irr egularly, 
but every man cannot get what he wiſhes the legal way. He that dares 


not go about his deſigns by day, muſt make bis motions in the night; be, to 
whom the door is chut, mult climb tbe ⁊uindoto, or leap the hatch. This, 


| however, ſhall not depreſs me ; for the world never enquires how any 
man got what he is known to poſſeſs, but allows that zo bave is to bawe, 
however it wes caugbt, and that he who 9vins, fot <vell, whatever was his 

ſkill, whether the arrow fell near the mark, or far Fit. Jon NSN. 

14 Theſe expreſſions mean, to be born out of avedlocks ST VIS. 

'# 18 ol ae Jouxsox. 5 | 


4 | KING. JOHN, 

. Well, now can I make any Joan a lady j— © 

9 Jen, fir Richard, = Gad. a- mercy, ] fellow ;j— 
And if his name be George, I'll call him Peter: 

For new-made honour doth forget men's names 3 

ITis too reſpective, and too ſociable, 

For your converſion. Now your traveller,9%— 

He and his Re age 2 at 0p worſhip 5 meſs ; * 


And 
8 God den,] i, e. a good evening. Srirvr xs. | 


7 Thus the old copy, and rightly. In A& IV. Saliſbury calls him Sir 
Ric bard, and the King has juſt knighted him by that name. The modern 
editors arbitrarily read, Sir Robert, Faulconbridge is now entertaining : 
himſelf with ideas of greatneſs, ſuggeſted by his recent knighthood, — | 
Gord den, fir Richard, he ſuppoſes to be the ſalutation of a vaſlal, God-4- 
mcrcy, feilow, his own ſupercilious reply to it. STEVENS. | 


8 Reſpective i iS reſpect fal, Formal. 


For your conderſion, is the reading of the old copy, 224 may be right. 


| 11 ſeems to mean, his late change of condition from a . gentleman 
to a knight. STEEVENS. 


Mr. Pope, without neceſſity, reads for your converſs ing. Our auther 


5 has here, I think, uſed a licence of phraſeology that he often takes. The 


| Baſtard has juſt ſaid, that © new-made honour doth forget men's names; | 
and he proceeds as if he had ſaid, — does ct remember men's names.“ 
Jo remember the name of an inferior, he adds, has too much of the reſpe& 
which is paid to ſuperiors, and of the . ſocial and friendly familiarity of 
equals, for your corwerſion, — for your preſent conditions now converted 
| ao the ſituation of a common man to the rank of a knight. MALON E. 


9 It is ſaid in Ali's <vell that ends well, that << a traveller is a good thing 
after dinner.“ In that age of newly excited curioſity, one of the enter- 
| tainments at great tables ſeems to have been the diſcourſe of a traveller. 
JonxsoN. 
2 Tt has been already 5 that to pick the tooth, and wear a 
| piquet beard, were, in that time, marks of a man affecting foreign faſhions. 
oHN SON. 
Among Gaſcoigne's s poems I find one entitled, e el to Maiſten 
Bartbslome v Wubipoll a little before bis latter Feurney to Geane, 1 572. 
The following lines may perhaps be acceptable to the reader who is curi- 
e een to enquire about the faſhionable follies. imported i in that age 


% Now, fir, if I ſhall ſee your maſterſhip | | 
Come home diſguis'd, and clad in quaint array j— — 
As with a pike-toeth byting on your lippe; 
_ « Your brave muſtachios turn'd the Turkie way; 
«© A coptankt hat made on a Flemiſh blocke; | 
« A night-gowne cloake down trayling to your toes; = 
A ſlender flop cloſe couched to your dock; 
. curtolde Aipper, and a hart al hole,” be. SrEE VERS. 


KING JOHN. 5 . 


And when my - knightly ſtomach is ſuflic'd,. 


Why then I ſuck my teeth, and catechiſe 


My picked man of countries: +——My dear fi 79 


(Thus, leaning on mine elbow, I ck.) 


{ /hall beſeech you That is queſtion now ; 


'F And 7 comes anſwer like an ABC- Poe: 5 


Or, ſays anſwer, at your beſt command; 
At your employment ; at your ſervice, fir: 
No, fir, ſays queſtion ; J, ſaveet fir, at yours + ; 


And fo, ere anſwer knows what queſtion would, 
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were once worn of an immoderate length. To this faſhion our author has 
5 edly the true one. So, in Wilfon's Arte of Rhetorique, 1553: * —ſuch 
ly means, {pruce, affected, Heminate. MAL ON E. 


; compliment in our poet's days, 1601: We ſpend even at his (i. e. a 
' friend's or a ſtranger” 5) entrance, a whole volume of words.. What a deal 


(ale mine eyes for preſenting me with this ſight 1 0 Signier, the ſtar that Ag | 


| Thi 5, anda cup of drink, makes the time as fit fora perry as can be.“ 


(Saving in dialogue of compliment? 
And talking of the Alps, and Apennines, 
The Pyrenean, and the river Po,) 


It draws towards ſupper in concluſion ſo. 
But this is worſhipful ſociety, 

And fits the mounting ſpirit, like myſelf: 8 
og Fe or he is but rats to ws — 


3 3 Means, at that part of the table where 5 as a 4 Hb, ſhall be placed, 
Your *09rſhip was the regular addreſs to a knight or eſquire, in our au- 
thor s time, as your honour was to a lord. Maront. 5 
+ The word p cd may not refer to the beard, but to the ſhoes, hich, | 


alluded in King Lear, where the reader will find a more ample explanation. 
Picked may, however, mean only ſpruce in dreG. SrEEVYENS. | 
The laſt interpretation of picxec!, offered by Mr, Steevens, is undoubt- 


riot, dicyng, carding, P) king, fc. Piked or picked, (for the word is vari- A 
ouſly ſpelt,) in the writings of our author and his contemporaries, general. | 


My picked man of countries, is—my travelled fop. | Hor. T Wurz. 


An AhC.-besl, or, as they ſpoke and wrote it, an abſe 3-book, is a 
catechiſm. Jouxsox. 


9 Sir W. Cornwallis's 28th Eflay thus ridieules the extravagance of 


of ſy namon and ginger is ſacrificed to diſſi mulation! O, how blefſed do I 


verns my {i ife i in contentment, give me leave to interre 72170 in your arms 
Net ſo, fir, it is too umertby an incloſure to contain ſuch preciouſneſs, &c. Kc. 


e "SOCLRT\. 
7 He i Is. accounted. but a mean man in the preſent age, who does not 


ſhew by his dreſs, his deportment, and his talk, that he has enen 5 
and made obſcrvations in. foreign countries. MALONEs 


2 


That 


N KING JOHN, 


That doch not fnack of vbſervation ; 

{And ſo am I, whether I ſmack, or no 1 
And not alone in habit and device, 

Exterior form, outward accoutrement ; 

But from the inward motion to deliver E 
Sweet, ſweet, {ſweet poiſon for the age's tooth: 
Which though 5 1 will not practiſe to deceive, 
Vet, to avoid deceit, I mean to learn; 

For it hall ftrew the footſteps of my riſing. — 
But who comes“ in ſuch haſte, in riding Tobes ? 
What woman-poſt is this! ? hath ſhe no huſband, 

| That will take pains to blow a horn * betore her 8 


Enter Lady F AULCONBRIDGE ard James Gurney 3 
O me! it is my mother; How now, good lady? 

What brings you here to court ſo haſtily ; 
Lady F. Where 1s that ſlave, thy brother ? where i 15 he? 


That holds; in chaſe mine honour up and down? 


BH. My brother Robert? old fir Robert's ſon? 
Colbrand 4 the giant, that ſame mighty man? 

ls it fir Robert's ſon, that you ſeek fo? 
Lady F. Sir Robert's ſon! Ay, thou qareverend SE 
Sir Robert's fon ; Why ſcorn'ſt thou at fir Robert? 

He i is fir Robert's ſon; and ſo art thou, — 
| ls James Gurney, wilt thou give us leave a while 5 
Gur, e rave,” 7 apes ee | 
Baß. 


8 The conſtrue ion will be mended, "if infiead of which s, we rad 
lis thaugh, JOHNSON, | | 


Milton, in his tragedy, introduces Dellen with ſuch. an interrogatory 
5 exclamation. Jon xs. | 


2 He means, that a woman who cravalled about like a Ph v was 5 likely to | 
bern her huſband, Jon Ns. | 


3 Our author found his name in pe 6 the Mas of King johs'; - 
who not long before his victory at Mirabeau over the French, headed by 
young Arthur, ſeized the lands. and caſtle of Hugh Gorney, near Butevant 

in Normandy. MaLont, | 

4 Colbrand was a Daniſh giant, whom Guy of Warwick diſcomfited in 

mme preſence of King Athelſtan. The combat is very a pony deſcrib- 
ed by Drayton in his Poſyolbion- Jon RN SO N. 

„ Ca lead e means ben . STEVENS. 


1 7 1 was not old fir Robert 8 ſon; ; 


KING JOHN. 17 


Ill.. 2 4  Philip?ſparrow! „James, . 
5 7 here's toys abroad; 7 anon I'II tell thee more. | 
fl xit Gurney. 


Sir Robert might have eat his part in me 

Upon Good friday, and ne'er broke his faſt : | 

Sir Robert could do well; Marry, (to confefs !) 8 

Could he get me? Sir Robert could not do it; 

We know his handiwork :— Therefore, go0g Walker, 

Jo whom am I beholden for theſe limbs? 

Sir Robert never holp to make this leg. 
Lady F. Haſt thou conſpired with thy brother too, 

That for thine own gain ſnould'ſt defend mine honour ? 

What means this ſcorn, thou moſt untoward knave? 


1 knight, hou RO FEE £9: 


+6 De.” Diop obferves, that Skelton bus * poem to che memory of 

Philip Sparrow; and Mr. Pope in a Mort note remarks that A ſparrow 3 

| Gall ed Philip. JonNSON. Us 

| 'T he Baſtard means: Philip 5 Do you take me bor a ſparrow 1 1 
| : | Hauxixs. 5 

The ſparrow i is Kiel Philip from its note. FS, 

„ — — er | 

„ Pbip pbip the ſparroeves as they fly.” 15 s 1 Bl | 
Prom the ſound of the ſparrow's chirping, Catullus! in his El-gy on 
2 205 @'s Sparrow, has formed a verb: | | | 
| « Sed circumſiliens modo huc, modo He, | | 

% Ad ſolam dominam uſque pipilabat.“ Hor T Wuirr. 

7 1, e. rumours, idle reports. STEEVENS, 

Mr. M. Maſon regards the adverb to, as an error of the RY But 1 5 
be think, to confeſs, means to come to confeſſion. But, to come 
to a fair confeſſion now, (ſays the Baſtard,) could he have been the 
Inſtrument of my production? STEEVENs. | 
9 Thus muſt this paſſage be pointed; and to come at the humour of 

it, T muſt clear up an old circumſtance of ſtage-hiſtory. Faulconbridge's 
words here carry a concealed piece of ſatire on a ſtupid drama of that age, 
printed in 1599, and called Soliman and Perſeda. In this piece there is a 
character of a bragging cowardly knight, called Baſiliſco. His pretenſion | 

to valour is ſo blown, and ſeen through, that Piſton, a buffoon- ſervant in 
the play, jumps upon his back, and will not diſengage him, till he makes 
Baſiliſco ſwear upon his laden dagger to the h and! in 0 terms 
he dictates to him; as, for inſtance: | N NE, 
„ Boſ. O, I ſwear, I ſwear. = 

68 F. N. By the contents of Wit bladey—— 


What © 


UKA 


mac — — 


— K — 


. KING JOHN. 
What! Iam dubb'd ; I have it on my ſhoulder, 


But, mother, I am 3 ſir Robert's ſon; 


=S have diſclaim'd ſir Robert, and my land; 
Legitimation, name, and all is gone: | 
Then, good my mother, let me know my father; 4 

: Some proper man, I hope ; Who was it, mother? 


Lady F. Haſt chou denied thyſelf a Faulcoubridge 

Baſt. As faithfully as I deny the devil. 95 
Laa F. King Richard Cœur-de-lion was ds father; ; - 
By long and vehement ſuit I was ſeduc'd 


To make room for him in my huſband's bed 


Heaven lay not my tranſgreſſion to my charge _ 
Thou art the iſſue of my dear offence, 


w hich was ſo ſtrongly urg'd paſt my defence. 


Ba. Now, by this light, were I to get again, 


DE Madam, I would not wiſh a better father, 
Some fins 2 do bear their privilege on earth, 
And ſo doth yours; your fault was not your folly : 
| Needs muſt you lay your heart at his diſpoſe.— 

Subjected tribute to commanding love, 

Againſt whoſe fury and unmatched force „ op rm 

"OM awleſs lion could n not wage the i „„ = - 

| Nor 


3 Baſ. By the contents of this Males 

i. I, the aforeſaid Baſiliſco, - 
% Baſ. I, the aforeſaid Baſiliſco,—knigÞt, 5 fellow, tnight. ; 
«© Pit, Knawe, good fellow, knave, knave.“ 


80 that it is clear, our poet is ſneering at this play; and makes Philip, | 
when his mother calls him &:zawe, throw off that reproach by hamourouſty | 
laying claim to his new dignity of knighthoed ; as Baſiliſco arrogantly 
inſiſts on his title of &night in the paſſage above quoted, The old play is 
an execrable bad one; and, I ſuppoſe, was ſufficiently exploded in the 
\ repreſentation z which might make this circum tance ſo well known, * 
to become the butt for a ſtage: ſarcaſm, THEoBALD. 


2 There are fins, that whatever be determined of them above, are 
not much cenſured on earth, Joux Sox. 7 
3 Shakſpeare here alludes to the old metrical romance of Richard 
Cœur- de-lion, wherein this once celebrated monarch is related to have 
acquired his diſtinguiſhing appellation, by having piucked out a lion's _ 
heart to whoſe fury he was expoſed. by the Duke of Auftria, for having 
lain his ſon with a blow of his fiſt, From this ancient romance the {tory 
has crept into ſome of our old chronicles : but the original paſſage may 
be ſeen at large in the introduction to the third volume ot ele 64a gf 0 ane © 
client Ls Py Erkern: | 9 


af 
* 


KING JOHN. 5 10 
Nor keep his princely heart from Richard's hand, 


He, that perforce robs lions of their hearts, 
May ealily win a woman's. Ay, my mother, 


With all my heart I thank thee for my father ! 


| ; Who lives and dares but ſay, thou didſt not well 


* . 2 *. 
"ES 


When I was got, I'Il ſend his ſoul to hell. 
Come, lady, 1 will ſhow thee to my kin; 
And they ſhall ſay, when Richard me Ws. 


If thou hadſt ſaid him nay, it had been fin : 


W ho Jays. it was, he lies; : 4 ſay, j 'twas not. [Exeunt, 


—u—__—_—_—r_— 8 22 


A 0 1 I. 55 0 E N E. 1, 
Franc e. Brfore the wallt of Atigitts 


Euivr, 00 an ane 1 de, the Archduke if Auſt ia, aud Fares 1 6 6H 
. Pnibir, King of France, aud Porees, os Cons 5 


ANCB, ARTHUR, and Attendants, 


WY Before Angiers well met, brave Auftria.— Y 


Arthur, that great forerunner of thy blood, 
Richard, that robb' 9 che lion of his heart, 4 


| And 0 


4 So, Rafal, in bi: Chr onicle x 40 Iti is ſayd chat a Hen was . to > kynge: 15 


Richard, beynge in priſon, to have devoured him, and when the [yon was. 


gapynge he put his arme In his mouth, and pulled the hen by the harte 


- fo hard that he ſlewe the lyon, and therefore ſome. ſay he is called 
- Richarde Cure de Lyon; but ſome ſay he is called Cure de * 5 becaute of 
his boldneſs and hardy ſtomake,” Grev. J. 


I have an old black -letrered. biftory of lord Faulomby ide, W hence e bak · 
ſpeare might pick up this circumſtance. FARMER. 
In Hey wood s Downfall! of Robert Ear! of Hurting don, 160 , there is a 


long deſcription of this Fabulous atehievement. 
The ſame ftory is told by Knighton, inter Decent Grip es, and bx 
Fabian, who calls it a Habie. It probably took its riſe from Hugh de 


Nevill, one of Richard's. followers, having killed a lion, when "they | 


were in the Holy Land: a _£:rcumitance recor: ded by Matthew Paris. 


Ma ALON 1 


„ KING 10 HN. 


And fought the holy wars in Paleſtine, 
By this brave duke came early to his grave : * 
And, for amends to his poſterity, 5 
At our importance © hither is he come, 
Jo ſpread his colours, boy, in thy behalf; 
And to rebuke the ufürpation 


Of thy unnatural uncle, Engliſh Wie 5 


5 Embrace him, love kim, give him welcome hither. 


Arth. God ſhall forgive you Cœur-de-lion's death, 


oo The rather, that you give his offspring life, 
Shadowing their right under your win 
I give you welcome with a powerlefs hand, 

But with a heart full of unflained love: 
Welcome before the gates of Angiers, duke. 


os of war: 


Laab. A noble 1 25 Who Youre 1 not t do thee right! „ 
| | Auſt. 


: | Hugh de Nevin 23 4 penn for kis keivery; abtaibed from King F 
Richard I. the manors of Medburn and Blaiton in Leiceſterſhire ; ; which * 
are to this day enjoyed by his family. Nice nos. | 
5 The old play led Shakſpeare into this error of afcribing to the Duke- 
of Auſtria the death of Richard, who lot his life at the ſiege of Chaluzz. 
long after hte had been ranſomed out of Auſtria's power. STEEvENS. | 
The producing Auſitria on the ſcene is alſo contrary to the truth of 


Hiſtory, into which anachroniſm our author was led by the old play. Leo. 


pold Duke of Auſtria, by whom Richard I. had been thrown in priſon in 
1193, died in conſequence of a fall fr.m bis horſe in 1195 55 ſome years: 
before the commencement of the preſent play, 
The original cauſe of the enmity between Richard the Firſt, and the 
Duke of Auſtria, was, according to Fabiaf, that Richard. ““ coke from a 
_ knighte of the Duke of ric be the ſaid Duke's banner, and in deſpite f 
the ſaid duke, trade it under foote, and did unto it all the ſpite he might.“ 
f Harding ſays, in his Chronicle, that the cauſe of quarreſ was Richard's 


taking down the Duke of Auſtria's arms and banner,. which he had ſet up 


above thoſe of the King of France and the King of Jeruſalem. The af- 
front was given, when they lay before Acre in Paleſtine. This circums- | 


ſtance is alluded to in the old King John, where the Baſtard, after 2 E 
ae ſays, | 


e And as my father triumph'd! in ed ſpoils, | 
TH... And tred thine enſigns underneath his feet, Ke: 


Other hiſtorians ſay, that the Duke ſuſpected Richard to hes hog | 
| ebe in the aſſalſi nation of his kinſman, the Marquis of Montſerrat, 
who was ſtabbed in Tyre, ſoon after he had been elected King of Jeruſa- 


lem; but this was a calumny, propagates by Richard's enemies for ok | 
5 cal purpoſes, | MALON E. | | 


* At our Lp: Jonnso! so. £ 
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KING JOHN. 1 
Loft Upon thy cheek lay I this zealous kiſs, | 
| | An ſeal to this indenture of my love; 
That to my home I will no more return, 1 8 
Till Angiers, and the right thou haſt in France, 
'F ogether with that pale, that white-fac'd ſhore,? 
Whoſe foot ſpurns back the ocean's roaring tides, 
And coops from other lands her iſlanders, 5 
Even till that England, hedg'd in with the main, 
That water walled bulwark, ſtill ſecure 
= And confident from foreign purpoſes, 
> Even till that utmoſt corner of the welt, 
> Salute thee for her king: till then, fair boy, 
Will I not think of home, but follow arms. 
Conf. O, take his mother's thanks, a widow's dank, 
Till your ſtrong hand ſhall help to Hire, him 9 
To make a more requital to your love. _ | 
Auſt, The peace of heaven is theirs, that lift their Cwords 
In ſuch a juſt and charitable war. 


x. Phi. Well then, to work; our cannon ſhall be bent 
Againſt the brows of this reſiſting town.— 
Call for our chiefeſt men of diſcipline, 

To cull the plots of beſt advantages : =9 _ 

We ll lay before this town our royal bones, 

Wade to the marketplace in Frenchmen's blood, 

But we will make it ſubject to this boy. 
Conſi. Stay for an an{wer to your embaſſy, 
Leſt unadvis'd you ftain your ſwords with blood : 

My lord Chatillon may from England bring 

= That right in peace, which here we urge in war; $: 

And then we ſhall repent each drop of blood, 

= That hot raſh haſte ſo indirectly . 


Enter 
= „ Sod 18 ; ſuppoſed to be called Albion from the whit racks ane | 
= France. Jon xsox. 50 


#16 believe it has been already obſerved, that more . Ggnificd in our 
author's time, greater. STEEVENS. 


:» i. e. to mark ſuch ations as might moſt over- awe the town. an | 
LR EN Rs | HENTYr. 


Hath put himſelf in arms; the adverſe winds, 


ä KING JOHN, 


Euter cuarlox. 


K. Phi. A de: lady! lo, upon thy with, 


Our meſſenger Chatillon is arriv'd.— 
What England ſays, ſay briefly, gentle lord, 
We coldly pauſe for thee ; Chatillon, ſpeak, 


Chat. Then turn your forces from this paltry ſiege, 


And ſtir them up againſt a mightier taſk, 


England, impatient of your juſt demands, 


Whoſe leiſure I have ſtaid, have given him time 


Jo land his legions all as ſoon as I: 


His marches are expedient 3 to this town, | 


His forces ſtrong, his ſoldiers confident, 
With him along 15 come the mother-queen, 

An Ate, ſtirring him to blood and ſtrife; 4 
With her her niece, the lady Blanch of Spain; . 
Wich them a baſtard of the king deceas'd; 

And all the unſettled humours of the land, 2 
Raſn, inconſiderate, firy voluntaries 
| With ladies faces, and fierce dragons ſpleens,— 

Have ſold their fortunes at their native homes, 
Bearing their birthrights proudly on their backs, 
To make a hazard of new fortunes here. 
In brief, a braver choice of dauntleſs ſpirits, 
- "Thani now y the Tm bottoms have waſt 0 er, | 


| 3 Immediate, 3 Jounzon; . 


4 Are was the Goddeſs of Revenge. The play- editors read—an Ace. 
This image might have been borrowed from the celebrated libel, called 

| Leiceſter's Commonwealth, originally publiſhed about the year 1584 

She ſtandeth like a fiend or fury, at the elbow of her 12 to 


irre him forward when occaſion ſhall lerye,”. STELVENS. | 


5 Waft for wafted. 


: Jo again in this play: 


« The iron of itſelf, enen 5 red” hot——." | 
5 es + beated. : STELVENGe . 7 | 


5 „ 
1 The Gender! is only that Chatillon 8 to arrive at the moment 5 
when Conſtance mentioned him; which the F rench king, according to a 


| ſuperſtition which prevails more or leſs in every mind agitated by great 
| TT; turns into a miraculous interpoſition, or omen of good. 


Jonxson. 


e 


Did never float upon the ſwelling tide, 
© Todo offence and ſcath® in Chriſtendom, 
I ]be interruption of their churliſh drums {rank beat," 
Cuts off more circumſtance : they are at land, 
Io parley, or to fight; therefore, prepare, 


KING JOHN. 23 


K. Phi. How much unlook'd for is this cates! 3 


Auf. By how much unexpected, by ſo much 

We muſt awake endeavour for defence 

For courage mounteth with occaſion: 
Let them be welcome then, we are proper d. 


E 4 Enter King Jon x, EL1N TY B LANCH, the Baſtard, F EM- 


BRO KE, and Forces. | 


"Ke Jobs. Pence be to France; if France in peace permit 


Oiaur juſt and lineal entrance to our own! _ 

If not; bleed France, and peace aſcend to heaven ! ! 
. Whiles we, God's wrathful agent, do correct 5 
Their pround contempt that beat his peace to heaven, 


K. Phi, Peace be to England; if that war 1 5 : 


KD, From France to England, there to live in peace! 

England we love; and, for that England's ſace, | 
With burden of our armour here we ſweats _ 

I!his toil of ours ſhould be a work of thine; 

But thou from loving England art fo far, 

-- That thou haſt underwrought 7 his lawful * 85 

Ciut off the ſequence of poſterity, _ 

Outfaced infant ſtate, and done a rape 

Upon the maiden virtue of the crown, 

Lu ook here upon thy brother Geffrey's face 

"oF Theſe eyes, theſe brows, were moulded out of his: 

Ls This little abſtract doth contain that large, ® 

-Which died in Geffrey; and the hand of time 


Shall draw this brief ® into as huge a volume. 
That Geffrey was thy elder brother born, 


And this his ſon ; England w was Ry $ NES. VVV 
je 5 Ang: 


path] Deſtruction, ha” Joux, so. 
7 3. e. underworked, undermined, STEEVENS. 


8 1 is a ſhort writing, abſtraQt, or defcription, STEEVENt, 


e 
r 


3 KING JOHN. 
And this is Geffrey* $:9 Inthe name of God, 
How comes it then, that thou art call'd a king, 
When living blood doth in theſe temples beat, 
i Which owe the crown that thou o'ermaſtereſt ? 
K. John. From whom haſt thou this great commiſſion, | 
France, | 
To draw my anſwer from thy 5 


EK. Phi, From that ſupernal judge, that ſtirs good choughts 
In any breaſt of ſtrong authority, 


To look into the blots and ſtains of right. | 
That judge hath made me guardian to this boy: 
Under whoſe warrant, I impeach thy wrong; 
5 And, by whoſe help, I mean to chaſtiſe it. 
K. John. Alack, thou doſt uſurp authority, 
K. Phi, Excuſe; it is to beat uſurping down. 
Eli. Who is it, thou doſt call uſurper, France? 
Const. Let me make anſwer ; thy uſurping ſon. 
Eli. Out, inſolent! thy baſtard ſhall be king; _ 
: That thow REY be a queen, and Bees the world! . 


= ® 1 no Looks but we mould 4 Res and bi is Geffrey' s.» The 


| meaning is, « England was Geffrey's right, and whatever Was Geffrey . 
is now bis, pointing to Arthur. M. Mason. 


2 Mr. Theobald reads, with the firſt folio, blots, which wk fo 1 au- 
; thorized, and ſo much better underſtood, needed not to have been changed 
by Dr. Warburton to bolts, though bolts might be uſed in that time for ſpors - 
ſo Shakſpeare calls Banquo e ſported 4vith blood, the blod-bolter'd Ban- 
quo The verb to b/et is uſed figuratively for to diſgrace, a few lines 
lower. And perhaps, after all, bolts was only a typographical miſtake, 
„ Joxnson. 
Bljots is certainly right, The ilesitmate branch of a family alway- 
Carried the arms of it with what in ancient heraldry was called a Blot or 
difference. STEEVENS. _ 
Blot had N the heraldical ſenſe mentioned by Mr. Steevens, 
5 But! it here, 1 think, means only bien Wer. So again, in Act . 
MAlox Tr. 
3 40 Surely (fays Holinſhed) N Eleanor, the kyngs mother, was 
| fore againſt her nephew Arthur, rather moved thereto by envye concey- 
ved againſt his mother, than upon any juſt occaſion, given in the behalfe 
of the childe; for that ſhe ſaw, if he were king, b5o bis mother Conſtance 
 evoulde locke to beare the moſt rule within the realme of Englande, till her ſonne 
ſhould come to a lawfull age to govern of himſelfe. So hard a thing it is, 
to bring women to agree in one mi inde „their natures commonly being ſo 
Lontrary.“ eee | e 55 


Can. 5 + 


ified in che preſent play. But tho ſtory is, that Auſtria, w 
King Richard Cæur-de-llon, wore as the Tool of that prince, a lion? s Hide, 

_ awhicn had belonged to him. This circumitance renders the anger of the _ 

Baſtard very natural, and ought not to have been omitted, Pore. 


KING Jon. 2-5 


Cinft, My bed was ever to thy ſon as true, 


As thine was to thy hul band : and this boy 
Iker in feature to his father Gefrey, | 
Than thou and John in manners; being as like, 
As rain to water, or devil to his dam. 
My boy a baſtard! By my ſoul, I think, 
His father never was ſo true begot; 
It cannot be, an if thou wert his mother. 


Eli. There's a good mother, boy, that blots thy father, 2 
Conf, There's a good grandam, | ders that ould. blot 


thee. 
Auſt, Peace! | 
Baſt. Hear the criers . 
age | N What ha Je 11 art thou? 


But. One that will play the devi! } fir, with YOU, 


An a may catch your hide and you alone.? 

| You are the hare © of whom the prov erb goes, 
Whoſe valour plucks dead lions by the beard ; 
I'll ſmoke your {kin-coat, an 1 catch you right; 
Sirrah, look to't; i' faith, I will, i'faith. 


Hlauch. O, well did he be come that lion” 5 robe, 


. That did diſrobe the lion of t! chat robe! 


3 Contancs alludes to Elinor s infidelity to her huſband Lewis the 


Seventh, when they were in the Holy Land; on account of which he was 


divorced irom her, She atterwards 0 151) married our King Henry II. 


M ALONE. 
4 Atvding to the uſual vrotlarnart ion for files a ce m made by ariers in courts 


3" of juſtice, beginning Qyez, corruptly. pronounced: -O-Yes, Auſtria has 
guſt ſaid Peace! cons. or ens | Ee 


Ihe ground of the quarrel of the Baka d to Aul ria ! 18 no agg: ſpe - 


The omiflion of this incident was natural. Shakſpeare having fami- 


liarized the Rory to his own imagination, forgot that it was obſcure to bis 
audienee; or what is equally probable, the ory was then fo popular that 


a hint was ſufficient at that time to bring it to mind; and theſe plays - 


were written with very little care 8 che approbation of poſterity. 


5 Jon xsox. 
The 8 alluded to 13, « Mortco leon et lepores nſultant.“ 
Erafwi ADAG. Maronx. | : | ao | 


Vo. IV. e . i Baſt, 


who killed 


26 KING JOHN, 


Da. It lies as ſightly on the back of him, 
As great Alcides' ſhoes upon an aſs : 7— 
But, aſs, I'll take that burden from your back; 


Or lay on that, ſhall make your ſhoulders crack. 


Aut. What cracker is this ſame, that deafs our ears 


With this abundance of ſuperfluous breath? 


K. Phi, Lewis, determine what we ſhall do frilohe.. 
Leave. Women and tools, break off your conference, — | 


: King John, this is the very ſum of all, — 
| England, and Ireland, Anjou, Touraine, Maine, 


In right of Arthur do I claim of thee : 
Wilt thou reſign them, and lay down thy arms! 2 
X. John. My life as ſoon: I do defy thee, France, 


. Archar of Bretagne, yield thee to my hand ; | 
And, out of my "dear love, I'll give thee more 

Than e'er the coward hand of France can win : 
Submit thee, boy. 


„„ Come to thy Fd child. 
Const. Do, child, go to it, grandam, child; 


” Give grandam kingdom, and It grandam will 


Give it a plum, a cherry, and a hg : 


There's a good ane, > 


VVV ͤ 55 tJaed my mother, peace! 


I would, that I were low laid in my grave; 
I am not worth this coil, that's made for ine. 


Eli. His mother ſnames him ſo, poor boy, he weeps. 


noble hide, which was borne by Hercules, would look on the back of an 


aſs.” A double allufion was intended; firſt, to the fable of the aſs in 
the lion's ſkin 3 then Richard I. is finely ſet in competition with Alcides, "FN 
a3 Auſtria is ſatirically coupled with the aſs, THgoBALD. _ 5 


ſhoes of Hercules are more than once introduced in che old comes 
yh "os on much the ſame occaſions. STEEVENS. In 
i, e. upon the heofs of an aſs Mr. Theobald thought the ſpoes muſt . 


be placed on the back of the aſs; and, there fore, to avoid this Incongrulty ; 
| ad —Aleides Shows. MA LON K. | | 


Con. 

7 But 1 his Bon | in the name of propriety ? ? Far let Hercules and 
| his ſhoes have been really as big as they were ever ſuppoſed to be, yet 
they (I mean the fſbves) would not have been an overload for an als, 1 

am perſuaded, I have retrievad the true reading; and let us obſerve the 
juſtneſs of the compariſon now. Faulconbridge in his reſentment _ 
would ſay this to Auſtria: “That lion's ſkin, which my great father : 
| King Richard once wore, looks as uncouthly on thy back, as that other 


ty, 


| 2 point ins : 


KING JOHN. = 27 


Con F Now ſhame upon you, whe'r ſhe does, or wet 8 


His grandam's wrongs, and not his mother's ſhames, 

Draw thoſe heaven-moving pearls from his poor eyes, 
Which heaven ſhall take in nature of a fee; 

Ay, with theſe cryſtal beads heaven ſhall be brib'd 
Todo him juſtice, and revenge on you. 


Eli. Thou monſtrous ſlanderer of heaven and carth 1 ! 
_ Conſt, Thou monſtrous injurer of heaven and earth! 
Call not me ſlanderer; thou, and thine, uſurp 


The dominations, royalties, and rights, 
Of this oppreſſed boy: This is thy eldeſt ſon's s fon 
Infortunate in nothing but in thee ; 5 
Thy fins are viſited in this poor child; 
The canon of the law is laid on him, 
Being but the ſecond generation 
Removed from thy fin-conceiving womb, 


K. Jobn. Bedlam, have done. 5 
Canſt. J have but this to 0 fay,— 


iy : That he's not 401 plagued for ks 1 
But God hath made her fin and her the plagues | 


C2 55 


o OP 3 r he does, or #9 1 e. PR I 1 weeps, or. not. 


Fer fo far from eee ee denies that fe ſhames him. 


RI T So. 


2 This eig appears to me very eee The chief difficulty ariſes 
from this, that Conſtance having told Elinor of her / in- concerving zbomb, 


- purſues the thought, and uſes ſin through the next lines! in an ambiguous 5 
ſenſe, ſometimes for crime, and ſometimes for offspring. | 


Illes not only plagued for ber fin, & c. He is not only made miſerable by 
vengeance for her fin or crime; but her ſin, her offspring, and ſhe, are 
made the inſtruments of that vengeance, on this deſcendant who, 
though of the ſecond generation, is plagued for her and Win ber; o whom 

| Ke is not only the cauſe but the inſtrument ef evil. | 


The next clauſe is more perplexed, All the editions read ; 
3 8 Plagu d for her, 
5 And with her plague her fi fin „; his injur 7 
Her injury, the bea ile to ber Jin, 
All puniſpd in the 1 f this child. 


. — 4 ha” : 5 | | 
And with ber. — Plague herd fon ! ! bis i ing: 2 
Her wyury, the beadle to ber fin, | ts 

| That 


4 


Wl dn. —L—Ui, ⅛ DI > 0 


On this removed iſſue, A for her, 
| And with her plague, her ſin; his injury 85 
1 5 e TOR 
That isz inſtead of inflicting vengearice os this Innocent and remote de- 
ſcendant, puniſh her ſon, her immediate offspring: then the affliction will 


fall where it is deſerved,; his injury will be ber injurys and the miſery of 
her /in; her ſon will be A Leadle, or chaſtiſer, to her crimes, which are now - 


a! pun 2 d in the per ſon of this childs. Jonn so x. 
Mr. Roderick reads: 


plagu'd for her, 
4 with her Ls ber fins bis inj Cs 5 
We may read: 
But Ged hath made her 75 1 and ber the ' Plague | 
On this rememved {Jue, plagud for her; | | 
And, with her jin, her plague, bis imjury © ON | | " 
Her injury, the beadle to her ſin. 8 | 
I. e. Cod bath made ber and her ſin together, the e of 15 n 205 remote de. 
ſcendants, who are Plagued for her; che ſame power hath likewiſe made her 
fin her own plague, and the injury ſhe has dene to him ber «won injury, as a 
beadle to laſh that fin. i. e. Providence has ſo ordered it, that ſhe who is 
made the inſtrument of puniſhment to another, has, in the end, convert- 
ed that other into an inſtrument of puniſhment for herſelf, STEEVENS. _ 
Conſtance obſerves that he (iſe, pointing to King g Jobn, ec whom from 
che flow of gall ſhe names not, ) is not only plagued [wich the preſent 
__ war] for his mother's fin, but God hath made her fin and her the plague _ 
alſo on this removed iſſue, [Arthur,] plagued on her account, and by 
the means of her ſinful oftspring, whoſe injury [the uſurpation of Ar- 
_ thur's rights] may be conſidered as her injury, or the injury of her ſin— 
conceiving womb; and John's injury may alſo be conſidered as the beadle 
or officer of correction employed by her crimes to inflict all theſe puniſh - 
ments on the perſon of this child, TOoLLTT. 


Plagued in theſe plays generally means puniſhed. So, 1 in n King Richard 5 
II: 


60 And God, not we, bath Plagu'd thy b be deed,” 

So, Holinſhed, « -they for very x morſe and dread of the : 
divine plague, will either ſhamefully flie, Kc. 

Not being ſatisfied with any of the emendations propofed, x ow. ad- 

pered to the original copy. I ſuſpect that two half lines have been loſt after 
the words And with her. If the text be right, zwith, 1 think, means 
by, (281 in many other paſlages,) and Mr. Tollet's interpretation che true 
one. Removed, I believe, here ſignifies remote, MALON R. 


Much as the text of this note Das been belaboured, the original reading | 
necds no alte ration. | 


I bave but this to fay.— 
' That he's not only pl. agued for ber f . 
But God bath made ber fin and her 15 ply 
Os this removed | Me, e for her, 


Ant 


f 


W 


Ant 


RING O H-Ne 1 1 
ler injury, —the beadle to her ſin; 
All puniſh'd in the perſon of this child, 5 
And all for her; A plague upon her! 
Eli. Thou unadviſed ſcold, I can produce 
A will, that bars the title of thy ſon. 5 
Count. Ay, who doubts that ? a will! a wicked will; 
A woman's will; a canker'd grandam's wile: 
X. Phi. Peace, lady; pauſe, or be more temperate: 
It ill beſeems this preſence, to cry aim 5 
I 0 theſe ill-tuned repetitions.* EL „ 


- Aud with ber plague, ber ſin; © ng ry 
Her injury, the beadle te her fins : 
| All puniſh: in the perſon of his hid | „ | 
The key ts theſe words is contained in the laſt ſpeech of Conſtance, . 
here ſhe alludes to the denunciation. in che ſecod commandments Of 
- »& viſiting the iniquities of the parerts upon the children, unto the THIRD | 
and FOURTH generation, &c, ) rp eb. 
| „ Thou monſtrous injurer of heaven and earth!“ 


« —-This is thy eldeſt ſon's ſon, 8 
„ 0 7 FW Þ 


„ Thy fins are wiſited in this poor child 
The canon of the law is laid on him, 


- | Being but the ſecond generation 


| Removed from thy fin-cenceiving womb.” „ 
Poung Arthur is here repreſented as not only ſuffering from the guilt of 
\ his grandmother ; but, alſo, by her, in perſon, ſhe being made the very in- 
ſtrument of his ſufferings. As he was not her immediate, but REMOVED 
 Yue—the ſecond generation from ber ſin-conceiving womb—it might have 
been expected, that the evils to which, upon her account, he was obnoxi- 
ous, would have incidentally befallen him; inſtead of his being puniſhed _ 
for them all, by her immediate inflifion, —He is not only plagued on ac- 
count of her fin, according to the threatening of the commandment ; but, 
me is preſerved alive to her ſecond generation, to be the inſtrument of in- 
flicting on her grandchild the penalty annexed to her fin; ſo that he is 
. plagued on her account, and with ber plagus, which is, her ſin, that is 
Itaking, by a common figure, the cauſe for the conſequence] the penaity 
- » entailed upon it. His injury, or the evil he ſuffers, her fin brings upon Him, 
and uRR injury, or, the evil the inflis, be fuffers from her, as the beadle 10 


» 


e er Jin, or execut:oner of the puniſhment annexed to it. HENLEY» 


© > Dr. Warburton has well obſerved on one of the former plays, that to 

Cy aim 1s to encourage, I once thought it was borrowed from archery; and 
that ain! having been the word of command, as we now fay preſent i to 
cry aim had been to incite notice, or raiſe attention. But] rather think, that 


. * —— 6 —— 
” 


„„ e joun 
Some trumpet ſummon hither to the walls 

_ Theſe wen of Angiers; let us hear them ſpeak, 
Whoſe title they ami Arthur” 8 Or John' 8. 


e fun. Enter Citizens aher the evalls, 


1. Cit Who! is it, that hath n us to the wh 
K. Phi. Tis France, for England. 
"Ro J00h * es for itſelf ; 
You men of Angiers, and, my« lovin ing Aabj | 
K. Phi. You lovi ing men of Angiet?? Afrtar I ſubjects, 
Our trumpet call'd you to this gentle parle, 
K. John. For our advantage ; Therefore, hear us firſt, 3— 
Iheſe flags of France, that are advanced here | | 
Pefore the eye and proſpect of your town, 
Have hither march'd to your endamagement : 
The cannons have their bowels full of wrath , 
And ready mounted are they, to ſpit forth 
Their iron indiguation 'gainſt your walls: 
All preparation for a bloody „„ 
And mercileſs proceeding by theſe French 
Confront your city's eyes, your winking gates; 4 
And, but for our 2pproach, thoſe ſleeping ones es, 
| That as a waiſt do girdle you about, 
By the compulſion of their ordnanſte 
By this time from their fixed beds of lime 
Had been dishabited,5 and wide havock made 
For rede Power to ruſh upon your ny | 


But, 
the old wasd of applauſe was 48 aime, I love it, 1 that to applaud was to 
cry Paine, which the Engliſh, not eafily pronouncing Fe, ſunk into 
aime, Or aim. Our exclamations of applauſe are ſtill borrowed, as bravo 
and encore. JOHNSON. _ 
Dr, Joh»ſon's firſt thought, I believe, is beſt, So, | in Beaumont and | 
| Fletcher s Love's Cure, or The Martial Maids © | 
| an I ci aim | | 
«6 To this againſt myſelf STEEVENS. 8 
3 If we read For your advantage, it would be a more ſpecious reaſon | 
for! interrupting Philip, TIYE WITT. | 
* j. e. gates haſtily cloſed from an a of danger. - | ICs, 
5 1, e. diſlodged, violently removed from their places : à word, I be- 
lie ve, of our author 8 coinage. Naien 8. | >, 


* 
* 


on 


I 
— 


8 7,4». 
"OT, * 
n 


But, on i the fight of us, your lawful 'E: pa OF 


31 


Who painfully, with much expedient march, 
Have brought a countercheck 5 before your gates, 


To fave unſcratch'd your city's threften'd"cheeks,— 


Behold, the French, amaz'd, vouchſafe a parle: 


And now, inſtead of bullets wrapp'd in fire, 


To make a ſhaking fever in your walls, 


They ſhoot but calm words, folded up in Linoke, 


Jo make a faithleſs error in your ears: | 
Which truſt accordingly; and 
And let us in, vou Ning; whoſe labour'd ſpirits, 

 Forwearied ? in this action of ſwift ſpeed, 5 


citizens, 


_ Crave harbourage within your city walls. 


K. Phi, When I have ſaid, make anſwer to us both, 


| Lo, in this right hand, whoſe protection 


Is moſt divinely vow'd upon the right 


Of him it holds, ſtands young Plantagenet ; 
Son to the elder brother of this man, 


And king o'er him, and all that he enjoys: 4 


For this down-trodden equity, we tread 8 


In warlike march theſe greens before your town; ; 


Being no further enemy to you, 


oO 


Than the conſtraint of hoſpitable zeal, 


In the relief of this oppreſſed child, 
Religiouſly provokes, Be pleaſed then 


Io pay that duty, which you truly owe, 


Jo him that owes it; ® namely, this young prince : : 


And then our arms, like to a muzzled bear, PT 


Save in aſpect, have all offence ſeal'd up; 


Our cannons' malice vainly ſhall be ſpent 


Againſt the invulnerable clouds of heaven; 


And, with a bleſſed and unvex'd retire;. 


With unhack'd ſwords, and helmets all unbruis' d, 


| We will bear home that . blood — 


04 5 Which 


6 This, hellave. 4 is one of the ancient terms uſed | in the game of cheſe. 


o, in Mucedorus, 1598 


: „ Poſt hence thy ſelf, iow counterchecting trull.” Sr **. : 
7 J. . wore Out. Sax. STEEV E N Se | 


'Z 
e uns it. Se our author and his contemporaries, paſſim, 
 STEEVENS, 
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1 
- 


6 ING JOHN: 
Which here we came to ſpout againſt your town, 
And leave your children, wives, and you, in peace, 

But if you fondly paſs our proffer” d offer, 
Tis not the roundure 9 of your old-fac'd walls 
Can hide you from our meſſengers of war; 
Though all theſe Engliſh, and their diſcipline, 
Were harbour din their rude eircumference. | 
Then, tell us, ſhall your city call us lord, 
In that behalf which we have challeng'd it? 
Or ſhall we give the ſignal to our rage, 
And ſtalk in blood to our Poſſoſton! | 
1 Cit, In brief, we are the king of England's ſubjeRs ; 
For him, and in his right, we hold this town. 
4 # Fob, Acknowledge then the king, and let me in, 
1. Cit, That can we not: but he that proves the! sing, 
To him will we prove loyal; till that time, 
1 Have we ramm'd up our gates againſt the world. | 
. irn. Doh not the crown of England prove el ag 
$ "And, if not that, I bring you wi inefſes, 
= 7 wice fifteen thouſand hearts of England: 8 breed,— 
v4. Raſtards, and eiſe. 


10 14 A0 N Ile. 


W John. To verify our title with their lives. 
K. Phi. As many, and as well-born bloods as th oſe..— 


| Baß. Some baſtards too. 

1 K. Phi. Stand in his face, to e ict ks alata 
| I Cit, Till you compound whoſe right is worthieſt, 
* "oe, for the worthieſt, hold the right from both. 

4 K. 


John. Then God forgive the ſin of all thoſe ſouls, | 
| That to their everlaſting reſidence, 


Before the dew of evening fall, ſhall fleet, 
= In dreadful trial of onr k1 nedom? s king 


K. Phi, Amen, Amen ! — Mount, ee to 1 
Baſt. St. George, that tw ing 4 ka 


d the dragon, and ces 
35 mee, e | 
| Sits on his horſeback at mine hoſteſs” der, 
Teach us ſome fence !—Sirrah, were! at 3 


At your den, ſirrah, [To AUSTRIA. ] with your lonefs, 
1˙d ſet an ox-head to your lion's > hide, | 


x And 
9 Bounds re means che ſame as the wk rondeur, i. e. the circle. 


SEE V INS. 


2-3 fo 


KING Joun, . 


And make a monſter of you, 


Auſt, Z peace; no more. 
25 O. tremble; for you hear the lion roar. 
K. Jobu. Up higher! to the plain; where we ſet forth, 


| In beſt a appointment, all our regiments. 


Bai. Speed then, to take advantage of the field. 
= OY 77 It ſhall be ſo; [LZ Lew 1s. ] and at the other | 


hill | 
Command the reſt to fand,—God, and our right! | 
| | ; LE. xcunte | 
SCENE IL 
The fame, 


Alan 2 ; and Excurſions ; Mew a Retreat, Enter a French 


Me rald, th hoped aha 3 7 Ca e 


| F. Her. Von men of Angiers, open wide your gates, 25 
And let young Arthur, duke of Breta agne, in; 


Who, by the hand of France, this day hath made 5 
Much work for tears in many an Engliſh mother, 
Whoſe ſons lye ſcatter d on the bleeding ground: 


Many a widow's huſband grovelin g lies, 


- Coldly embracing the diſcolour'd earth; 


And victory, with little loſs, doth play 


Upon the dancing banners of the French; 
Who are at hand triumphantly diſplay'd, 
Io enter conquerors, and to proclaim | | 
Arthur of Bretagne, England J king, and yours. 


Enter an Engliſh Herald, with tr umpets, 


. Her, Rejoice, you. men of Angiers, ring your bells; 
„ 8 King 


2 This eech is very . and ſmooth, and except the conceit of 


the widows buſoand embracing “he earth, is juſt and beautiful. Jo uNSON- 


3 The Engliſh herald falls ſomewhat dei his antagoniſt. Silver 4 


. 77 
mour gilt with blood is a poor - image. Yet our author has it again in 


Alac ber 52 


cc 


— lay Duncan, 1 


86 9 a 22 lac'd with his «gfe blecd,” 2h | Jonnzons 


That did diſplay them when we firſt march'd forth; 


. KING JOuN. 
King John, your king and England's doth approach, 


Commander of this hot malicious day! 


Their armour, that march'd hence ſo * 
Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen's blood; 
Ihere ſtuck no plume in any Engliſh creſt, 
That is removed by a ſtaff of France; 


Our colours do return in thoſe ſame 3 | 


3 
And, like a jolly troop of huntſmen, come 


Our luſty Engliſh, all with purpled hands, 
Died in the dying laughter of their foes: 
Open your gates, and g give the victors way. 


Cit, 5 Heralds, from off our towers we might behold, 


; From firſt to laſt, the onſet and retire 
Of both your armies; whoſe equality 
Hy our beſt eyes cannot be cenſured: ? 
: Blood hath bought blood, and blows have anſwer” 1 blows; 
| Strength match'd with 5 and — confronted | 


power: 


7 Both arc alike; and both alike we like. 


One muſt prove greateſt ; while they weigh ſo even, 


We hold our town for neither ; yet for both. 


3 at 3 King Jour, with his power; El IxoR, 


BL AN CH, and the Baſtard; at the other, . an 5 
L wis, AvsraIA, and Forces. OT | 


i Jak, France; haſt thay yet more re blood to caſt away * 


Say, ſhall the current of our right run on? 
Whoſe paſſage, vex'd with thy impediment, 
| Shall leave hi native channel, and o erfwelt/ 


With 


2 It was, 1 think, one of the . 1 of the chaſe, for all to 


ſt ain their hands in che blood of the deer, as a trophy. JonnsoN. 


Shakſpeare alludes to the ſame practiſe in Jalus N 
„Here thy hunters ſtand, | | 

| % Sign'd in thy fpoil, and crimſan'd in | thy lethe.”* STELVENS, 
5 Theſe three ſpeeches ſeem to have been labqured. The citizen's is 


the beſt 3 yet both alike ave like is a poor gingle. Jon NON. 


6 i. e. cannot be eſtimated. Our author ought rather to have writs 
ten—whoſ- ſuperiority, os whoſe inequality, cannot be cenſured. MALONE. 


7 


| paflage in Hamlet: «« 
ſpeare deſigned no ridicule in this ſpeech; and therefore did not write, 


(as when he was writing the burleſque interlude of 10 e and 2 i/bs,); 
 —mouſing, SrEEVENS. | 


KING JOHN. 35 


With courſe diſturb'd even thy confining ſhores; * 
Unleſs thou let his filver water keep 
A peaceful progreſs to the ocean, 


K, Phi, England, thou haſt not fav'd one e drop of blood, 


In this hot trial, more than we of France; 
Rather, loſt more: And by this hand I ſwear, 
That ſways the earth this climate overlooks, — 
| Before we will lay down our juſt-borne arms, 


We'll put thee down, *gainſt whom theſe arms we bear, 


Or add a royal number to the dead 


Gracing the ſcroll, that tells of chis war's "TY 
With ſlaughter coupled to the name of kings. 
Bajt, Ha, majeſty ! how high thy glory towers, 


- When the rich blood of kings is ſet on . 
O, now doth death line his dead chaps with ſteel; 
| The ſwords of ſoldiers are his teeth, his fangs; 


And now he feaſts, mouthing the fleſh of men,, 
In undetermin'd differences of kings. — - 


Why ſtand theſe royal fronts amazed thus! * 


Cry, havock, kings! back to the ſtained field, 
You equal potents,9 firy-kindled ſpirits! 


Then let confuſion of one part confirm 
IN other” s peace; till then, blows, blood, and death ! 


| 3 6 | | K. 2 
— the Fr of nen,] The old copy rede, ing. e 
ES h STELVENSs. 


Mouſing, like many other ancient. and now uncouth expreflions | 


was expelled from our author's text by Mr. Pope; and moutoing, 


which he ſubſtituted in its room, has been adopted in the ſubſequent edi- 


tions, without any ſufficient reaſon, in my apprehenſion, Mouſing i is, I 
| fuppoſe, mamocking, and devouring eagerly, as a cat devours a mouſe. _ 
So, in A Midſummer Night” Dre: Well mors'd, Lion!” Again, 

in The Wonderful Year, by Thomas Decker, 1603: „ Whilſt Troy was 


ſwilling ſack and ſugar, and mouſing fat veniſon, the mad Greekes made 


N | bonfires of their houſes,” MALON E. 


I retain Mr, Pope's emendation, which is ſupp orted by the following 
firſt moutb'd to be laſt ſwallowed ” Shak- 


That is, command ſlaughter to proceed; ſo, in Julius Ceſar : 
Cry, hawzch, and let flip the dogs of Wars” Jonngox: 


38 Patent for e STEEVENS, | 


9 KING JOHN. 
K. Jehn. Whoſe party do the townſmen yet admit? | 
K. Phi, Speak, citizens, for England; who's your king? 

1 Cir. The king of England, when we know the king, 
* K. Phi. Know him in us, that here hold up his right. 
K. Jobn. In us, that are our own great deputy, | 
And bear poſſeſſion of our perſon here; 
Lord of our preſence, Angiers, and of you. 

1 C. A greater power than we, denies all this; 

And, till it be undoubted, we do lock 

Our former ſcruple in our ſtrong-barr” 4 gates : 

| King'd of our fears ; ® until our fears, reſolv'd, 


ve 


2 A greater pogoer than ⁊ue, may mean, the Lord of Bets, who has not 
vet decided the ſuperiority of either army; and till it be undoubted, the 
people of Angiers will not open their gates. Secure and confident as lions, 
they are not at all afraid, but are Aings, i. e. maſters and commanders, of 
their fears, until their fourn or doubts about the rightful Ring of 3 | 
are removed. Tour Er. 0 
We ſhould read, an yes What power Was this? their ſears It is 
Te b the re fore we ſhould read: | © 
95 Kings ate our fears! Si eg 
5 1. e. our fears are the kings which at preſent rule us. WARBURTON, 
Dr. Warburton ſaw What was requiſite to make this paſſage ſenſe; and 
Pr. Johnſon rather too haſtily, I think, has received nis emendation into 
a the text. He reads: | | Ss 
CS Kings are our fears ; nmn—_ -; 
which he explains to mean, our fears are the kings Which at - preſent 
rule us.“ 
—— As the fame ſenſe ma 25 be obtained by A yen » Higher alteration, Law: 
= ore inclined to read: 3 i 
5 5 Eing'd of our fears ;— | 5 
= King dis uſed as a participle paſſive by Shakfoeare more than once, I 
believe. 1 remember one inſtance i in N be "Ps Ac II. ics: V. 
The Dauphin ſays of England: 5 | 


FE Eden, 6C —c is ſo idly king d. 


| 11 l is ſcarce neceſſary to wy that, ef, nere 1661 in aveaderlely: other 
places,) has the ſignification of, by. TyawHTT, _ 

0 King'd of our fears 3] i. e. our fears being our r kings, or rulers. 

King'd' is again uſedin King Richard od : | | 


4 Then I am king d again: 5 
It raiſe that the paſſage in Ag old copy is corrupt, ind that it 
muſt have been ſo worded, that their fears ſhould be ſtyled their kings or 
js maſters, and not they, kings or maſters of their fears; becauſe in the | 
8 | next line mention is made of theſe fears 1 10 en, Mr. Tyrwhitt's 
emendation 


ca 


E ING OHR vv 


Be by ſome certain king purg'd and depos'd. 


Bat. By heaven, theſe ſeroy less of hon ad flout you, 
Kings; 


And ſtand ſecurely on their TO REI. | 
As in a theatre, whence they gape and point 
At your induſtrious ſcenes and acts of death. 
Your royal preſences be rul'd by me; 
Do like the mutines of Jeruſalem, + 
He friends a while,s and both conjoirtly bend 


Vour ſharpeſt deeds of malice on this town : 


By eat and weſt let France and England mount 
i Th heir battering cannon, charged to the mouths ; 
Till their ſoul-fearing clamours ® have brawl'd down 
The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city: * 
I'd play inceſſantly upon theſe jades, 
Even till unfenced deſolation : 
Leave them as naked as the vulgar air. 
That done, difſever your united ſtrengths, 
And part your mingled colours once again; 
*Furn face to face, and bloody point to point: 4 
Ihen, in a moment, fortune ſhall cull forth 
Out of one fide her happy minion; 


To whom in favour ſhe ſhall give the day, | 


And kiſs him with a glorious victory. 


How like you this wild counſel, mighty ſtates * | 
Smacks it not ſomething of the policy ? N 


K John, Now ; by the oy that bange above 0 ve our heal . 


* 


e 0 preduces this meaning by x'very Night alteration, and is, 


therefore, 1 think, entitled to a place in the text. 


This paſſage in the ſolio is given to King Philip, and in a ſubſequent. 
part of this ſcene, all the ſpeeches of the citizens are given to Hubert; 
which I mention, becauſe theſe, and innumerable other inſtances, where 
the fame error has been committed in that edition, juſtiſy ſome licence i in 


| 1 ſpeeches from one perſon to another. Ma E.. 


* 


3 E ſcrouetles, Fr. i. e. ſcabby ſcrophulous fellows. STEEVENS» 
4 The mutines are the mut ineers, the ſeditious. So again, iu in Hanlet 5 
86. and lay | 
cc Worſe than the mutines in his bilboes.” Maron” | 
5 This advice is given by the Baſtard in the old copy of the % 
though comprized in fewer and leſs ſpirited lines. ST V% . 
7 4 i. e. foul: -appa ling. MaLoxz. 


. 55 4 
* 23 : 
* 


„ ais 10 BR. 


I Uke it well: France, ſhall we knit our POWere, 


And lay this Angiers even with the ground ; 
I ben, after, fight who ſhall be king of it? 


Boſe. And if thou haſt the mettle of a king,— 


Being wrong'd, as we are, by this peeviſh town,— 
Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, 
As we will ours, againſt theſe ſaucy walls: 


And when that we have daſh'd them to the ground, 


Why, then defy each other; and, pell-mell, 
Make work upon ourſelves, for heaven. or hell. 


K. Phi, Let it be ſo: Say, where will you aſſault 2 
K. John, We from the weſt will ſend ee 


Into this city's boſom, 


Auf. I from the north, BYE | 
K. Phi, „ Our thander fo the ſouth, 


Shall rain their drift of bullets on this town. 


Ba. O prudent diſcipline! From north to ſouth; 


Auſtria and France ſhoot in each other's mouth : 12 des 
I' ftir them to it ,—Come, away, away! 
I Cz, Hear us, great kings: 3 a "ahi to flay, 
And I ſhall ſhow you peace, and fair-faced e 2 


Win you this city without ſtroke, or wound; 


Reſcue thoſe breathing lives to die in beds 


That here come ſacrifices for the field: 


Perſéver not, but hear me, mighty kings. 


K. Jobn. Speak on, with favour; we are bent to hear. 
1 Cit. That daughter there of Spain, the mY Blanch,? 7 


Is near to England; Look upon the years 
Of Lewis the Dauphin , and that lovely maid: 


If luſty love ſhould go in queſt of beauty, 


WM here ſhould he find it fairer than in Blanch ? 
If zealous love ſhould go in ſearch of virtue, 
Where ſhould he find 1t purer than in Blanch 2 
If love ambitious ſought a match of birth, 
| Whoſe veins bound richer blood than 5 Blanch 2 
ow as the 1 is, in EI. virtue, birth, 


| fo" 
7 1 he hb: Blanch was r to Alphonſo hs” Ninth, king of 
Caſtile, and was niece to King John by his ſiſter Elianor. STETVERS. 
Eealeus ſeems here to ROY piow's or n by motives of religion. 
| | 7 | 5 


de, 


KING JOHN. 39 


the young Dauphin every way complete: 
If not complete, O ſay, he is not ſhe; 
And ſhe again wants nothing, to name want, 
If want it be not, that ſhe is not he: 
Ae is the half, part of a bleſſed man, 
Left to be f. Oed by ſuch a ſhe; 
And ſhe a fair Uivided excellence, 
Whoſe fulneſs of perfection lies in him. 
O, two ſuch ſilver currents, when they j join, | 
Do glorify the banks that bound them in: > 
And two ſuch ſhores to two ſuch ſtreams made one, 
Two ſuch controlling bounds ſhall you be, kings, 
Io theſe two princes, if you marry them. 
 'This union ſhall do more than battery can, 
To our faſt-cloſed gates; for, at this match, 
With ſwifter ſpleen? than powder can enforce, 


The mouth of paſſage ſhall we fling wide ope, 


And give you entrance: but, without this match, 
The ſea enraged is not half ſo deaf, 
Lions more confident, mountains and rocks. 
More free from motion ; no, not death dat 
In mortal fury half ſo Prremptorys 5 | 
As we to keep this oy h 


Bal. Here's a r 


That ſhakes the rotten carcaſe of old death 

Out of his rags! * Here's a large mouth, Wend, 

That ſpits forth death, and mountains, rocks, and ſeas; "2 
'T alks as s famlarly of roaring lions, 


> 


9 Our author uſes ſpleen for any vialent hurry, or tumultuous 88 


0 So, in A Midſummer Night's-Dream, he applies ſpleen to the ligbtning. 
I am loath to think that Shakſpeare meant to play with the double of 
| watch for miptial, and the match of a gun, JonNsoN. | 


2 I cannot but think that every reader wiſhes for ſome other word in 


the place of ſtay, which though it may ſignify an bindrance, or man that 
Eo binders, is yet very Improper to introduce the next Une. 1 read: 


Here's a flaw, 


That ſhakes the rotten e of old each. 


n That is, here is a guſt of bravery, a blaſt of menace. 4T his ſuits well REY 
the ſpirit of the ſpeech. Stay and flaw, in a careleſs hand are not eaſily 


diſtinguiſhed; and if the e Was eee flaw being a wordleſs uſua) 
2 Was cafily milled, Jon xsox. 4 | | | 
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As maids of thirteen do of puppy-dogs! 

What cannoneer begot this luſty blood? | 
He ſpeaks plain cannon, fire, and ſmoke, and bouncez 
Ile gives the baſtinado with his tongue 
Our ears are cudgel'd; not a word of his, n, 

But buffets better than a fiſt of France: 


Zounds! I was never ſo bethump'd with words, 


Since I firſt call'd my brother's father, dad. 


Eli. Son, liſt to this conjunction, make this match; 2 


ive with our neice a dowry large enough: 
For by this knot thou ſhalt ſo ſurely tie 


Thy now unſur'd afſurance to the crown, 
That yon green boy ſhall have no fun to ripe 


The bloom that promiſeth a mighty fruit, 
I ſee a yielding in the looks of France; 


Mark, how they whiſper : urge them, while their ſoula | 


Are capable of this ambition; 

| Left zeal, now melted, by the windy breath 
Olf ſoft petitions, pity, and remorſe, 5 
Cool and congeal again to what it was. 


I, Citi. we boo anſwer not the 9— 95 wells „ 
Thie 


3 We have 3 a very unuſual, i I think, not very juſt 1 image of 


real, which, in its higheſt degree, is repreſented by others as a flame, 


but by Shakſpeare, as a frot, To repreſs zcal, in the language of others, 
is to cool, in Shakſpeare's to melt it; when it exerts its utmoſt power it is 


commonly faid to flame, but by Shakſpeare to be congealed, JOANSONs 


Sure the poet means to compare zea/ to metal in a ſtate of Tuſlon, and 


not to diſſolving ice. STEEVENS. 


The alluſion, I apprehend, is to diſſolving ice; and if this paſfage be 


compared with others in our author's plays, it will not, 1 think, appear 
able to Dr, Johnſon's objection.— The ſenfe, 1 conceive, is, Leſ the 


noꝛo zealous and to you well- affected heart of Philip, which but lately wwas 


dt told and hard as ice, and has newly been melted and ſoftened ſhould by the ſoft 
petitions of Conſtance, and pity for Arthur, again become congealed and 
frozen, I once thought har ce the windy breath of ſoft petitions,” & . 
| ſhould be coupled with the preceding words, and related to the propoſal | 


made by the citizen of Angiers; but I now believe that they were intend- 


: ed to be connected, in conſtruction, with the following line. Marons, 


— Pha awindy breath that will coo! metals in a ſtate of fu uſo jon, produces not 
| the effects of froſt. I am therefore yet to learn, how « the ſo : ſoft petiticns 


of Conſtance, and pity for Arthur, (two gentle agents) were 2 


to the act of freezing. — There is ſurely ſome what of impropriety , 
: rennt Favenius to do the work ol Bervate STEEVENS, 


K IN 10 NN. I. 


This friendly troaty of our threaten'd town ? ? 


| OD Speak England firſt, that hath been forward firſt 


To ſpeal unto this city 4 What ſay you? 


K. Fohn, If that the Dauphin there, thy princely ſon, 


Can in this book of beauty read, I love, 
Her dowry ſhall weigh equal with a queen: 


For Anjou, and fair Touraine, Maine, Poicticrs, | 


And all that we upon this ſide the fea 
(Except this city now by us beſieg d,) 
Find liable to our crown and dignity, 
Shall gild her bridal bed; 
In titles, nonours, and Pant 

As ſhe in beauty, education, blood, 
Holqds hand with any princeſs of the world, 


and make her rich 


X. Phi, What ſay*{t thou, boy? look in the lady 8 faces 
Leav. Ido, my lord; and i in her eye 1 ind 


A wonder, or a wondrous mace, - 
Ihe ſhadow of myſelf form'd in her eye; 


Which, being but the ſhadow of your fon, 


5 Becomes a ſun, and makes your ſon a ſhadow : "= 
I do proteſt, I never iov'd myſelf, 
Till now inhxed I beheld myſelf, 


Drawn! in the flattering table of her ere „ : 
[I hifpers ewith Braxcts : 

Baß. Pn in the flattering table of her eye! 
Hang'd in the frowning wrinkle of her brow !— 


5 BE quarter d in her heart —be doth eſpy 


Himſelf love's traitor : This [5 pity now, 


That hang'd, and drawn, and quarter'd, there mould be, 


In ſuch a love, ſo vile a lout as he. 
Blanch, My uncle's will, in this reſpeRt, i 1 mine 1 


If he fee avght in you, that makes hin like, 
That any thing he Toes, which moves his liking, 


{A can 
5 1 old editions; © For Irgier "FD | 
What was the city beſieged, but ack ? King John agrees to give 


up all he held in France, except the city of Angiecs, which he now 'be- 


ſieged and laid claim to. But could he give up all except Angiers, and © 
give up tot too? Anjou was one of the provinces which the Engliſh held 
in France, TayzoBAL Dy. : 
Table is picture, or, rather, the board ot canvas on which ang obje&-ip 
- painted, Tableau, Fr. IT KEVENTS: | 5 


| | XING 10 N. 
„Lean with eaſe tranſlate it to my will; 
4 "Or, if you will, (to ſpeak more properly,) 
Will enforce it eaſily to my love. 
Fufther J will not flatter you, my lord, 
That all I ſee in you is worthy love, 
Than this, — that nothing do I ſee in you, 
(Though churliſh thoughts themſelves ſhould be your judge, ) 
Gals J can find ſhould merit any hate. | 
K. Jobn. What ſay theſe young ones ? What ſay you, my 
-- Nie, 

5 Blakck: That ſhe is bound i in honour gil to do 

What you in wiſdom ſhall vouchſafe to ſay. 

K. Jahn. Speak * prince Dauphin; ; can you love thi 
lady??? | 
* Nay, aſk AP if I can refrain from love; . 
For I do love her moſt unfeignedly, 
EK. John. Then do give Volqueſſen, “ Touraine, Maine, 
| Poitiers, and Anjou, theſe five provinces, 
With her to thee ; and this addition more, 
Full thirty thouſand marks of Engliſh coin, 
= Philip of France, if thou be pleas 9 withal, 
e Command thy ſon and daughter to join hands. 
K. Phi, It 8 us well en princes, cloſe you 
„ hands. 

1 Auſt. And your lips too; for, Jam well aut d, 

That I did fo, when I was firſt Og ny 
Phi. Now, citizens of Angiers, ope your gates, | 
_ Let in that amity which you have made; 

For at ſaint Mary's chapel, preſently, 

The rites of marriage ſhall be ſolemniz' d.— 
Is not the lady Conſtance in this troop ?= _ 
I know, ſhe is not; for this match, made up, 
Her preſence would have interrupted much: 
£ Where 1 1s the and her ſon? ? tell me, who knows, 


us This i is the anclent name for the country 1 now [called the Vexin; in 
| Latin, Pagus Velocaſſinus. That part of it called the Norman Vexins 
was in diſpute between Philip and John. STEEVENS. _ 


7 Aſurd is here uſcd both in its common ſcnſcy and in an uncoinmon | 
one e it bgnifies aſpanced, contracted. STV EN 8. 


ge,) 


my 
this 


ne, 


ou 


BY hat ſmooth-faced PAGER, tickling commodity,— 


X I N G Je O H N. Ee "of 5 


3 She is ſad and paſſionate at your highneſs? terte 2 FD 
P 


K. Phi, And, by my faith, this league, that v we nave _— hs 


Will give her ſadneſs very little cure.— 


Brother of England, how may we content 

This widow lady? In her right we came; 
Which we, God knows, have turn'd another away. 
Jo our own vantage. 


/ is We will heal up all : 


For we'll create young Arthur duke of Bretagne, 
And earl of Richmond; and this rich fair town _ 


We make him lord of. —Call the lady Conſtance; ; 5 


Some ſpeedy meſſenger bid her repair 
To our ſolemnity :—]I truſt we ſhall, 


If not fill up the meaſure of her will, 
Yet in ſome meaſure ſatisfy her ſo, 


That we ſhall ſtop her exclamation. _ 
S0 we, as well as haſte will ſuffer us, 
| To this unlook'd for unprepared pomp. 


[ Exeunt all but the Baſtard, 27 . Citizens retirg 
from the avalls, 5 


Bag Mad world! mad kings ! mad compoftion! 


1 to ſtop Arthur's title in the Os Ty 


ath willingly departed with apart: 9 _ 
And France, (whoſe armour conſcience buckled on; 3 


Whom zeal and charity brought to the field, 
As God's own ſoldier,) rounded in the ear * „„ woe 
With that ſame purpoſe-changer, that fly devilg oo ... 
That broker, that ſtill breaks the pate of faith; | 
That daily break-vow; he that wins of all, 
Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, 3 — 


Who having no external thing to loſe _ OM 
But the word maid ,—cheats the poor maid of that; 


Commodity, 


= Paſ nate, in this laſkenge, does not Ggnify di 2 to anger, bout - 


va prey to mournful ſenſations. STEEVENS» 


| 9 To part and to depart were. formerly ſynonymous. STzEvVENs; 
1 5 rounded in the ear—] i. e. whiſpered in the ear. This phraſe 


"Is 7 uſed by Chaucer, as well as later writers» STEEVENS. 


a KING JON. 


Commodity, the bias of the world ; 


The world, who of it ſelf is peiſed * 


Made to run even, upon even ground; 


Til! this advantage, this vile drawing bias, 


This ſway of motion, this commodity, 
Makes it take head from all indifferency, 
From all direction, purpoſe, courſe, intent: 
And this ſame bias, this commodity, 
This bawd, this broker,“ this all- changing word, 


5 Clapp'd on the outward eye of fickle France, 


Hath drawn him from his ewn determin'd aid,“ 
From a reſolv'd and honourable war, 
To a moſt baſe and vile-concluded 5 
And why rail 1 on this commodity ? 
But for becauſe he hath not woo'd me yet: 


ot that I have the power to clutch my hand, 


When his fair ©, 85 would ſalute my palm; 


15 210 for my band, as unattempted yet, 


ke a poor deggar, raileth on the rich, 


Well, whiles I am a beggar, I will rail, 


And fay,—there i is no fin, but to be nich 3 


And being rich, my virtue then ſhall be, 
Jo ſay, —there is no vice, but beggary: 
Since kings break faith upon commodity, 


: Gain, be my lord ; 5 1 will e . [ Exit. s : 


3 Code? 18 intete 3 


4 A brcker in old language meant a pimp or Petite Maronz. „„ 
5 The word eye, in the line preceding, and the word aun, Which can ill 
agree with aid, induces me to think that we ought to read“ his own de- 
8 


termine d alm,“ inſtead of aid, His owr aid 1 18 little better than nonſenſe. 


. Mas. 
6. To clutch my hand, is to claſp i it cloſe. STEEVENS, | | 


7 But for, &c,] i. e. becauſe. Reeve. 

8 In the old copy the ſecond act extends to the end of the woech of 
Lady Conſtance in the next ſcene, at the conclufion of which ſhe throws 
berſelf on the ground. The preſent diviſion which was made by Mr. 


Theobald, and has been adopted IF the eee editors, is s certainly | 
. Marex x. | 


ACT 


xit,* 


dan in | 


n de- 


ſenſe. 
ASON» 


ch o 


hrows 


tainly 


2 This was not the fact. 
5 third huſband, Guido, brother to the Viſcount of Touars. She had | been 


KING JOHN. 


ACT III. SCENE I. 
The fam, The French King s Tort 
Euer covsraxcr, Anrnus, and SALLSDURT 


| Conſt. 3 to be married! gone to © Goa a peace? 


| Falſe blood to falſe blood join'd ! Gone to be friends! 
Shall Lewis have Blanch? and Blanch thoſe e L 
It is not ſo; thou haſt mis. ſpoke, misheard; 
Be well advis'd, tell o'er thy tale again 2 : 
It cannot be; thou doſt but ſay, tis ſo; 1 5 
I truſt, I may not truſt thee; for thy word LETS. NN” 
Is but the vain breath of a common man: , ard 
Believe me, I do not believe thee, man; WD 


T have a king's oath to the contrary. 


Thou ſhalt be puniſh'd for thus frighting me, 

For I am ſick, and capable of fears; 9 _ 
Oppreſs'd with wrongs, and therefore full of fears 3 "by 
A widow, * huſbandleſs, ſubject to fears ; | 


A woman, naturally born to fears: 


And though thou now confeſs, thou diddt but jeſt, 
With my vex'd ſpirits I cannot take a truce, 


But they will quake and tremble all this day. 
What doſt thou mean by ſhaking of thy head ? 
Why doſt thou look fo ſadly on my ſon ? 
What means that hand upon that breaſt of thine? 2 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum, 
Like a proud river peering o'er his bounds ? 
Be theſe ſad figns 3 confirmers of thy words? ? 


Then : 


Nite. 1 have a | Rrong Jnphitt; I am ! alive to apprehen- 


fon. MaATLOR E. f 
. was at this time ned to a2 


divorced from her ſecond huſband, Ranulph, Earl of Cheſter. Maron 2. 
3 The 


1 ſad ſigns are, the ſoaking of bis head, the laying . bi bard on bis ; 
ed 3 Co | 5 


Malen, 


wars bh RY eee wo _ 


I _ " 


: — — Rop en. 
_ — —— —ñ ——ͤ [m»́Tw—:d«⅛ͥũꝓ 44? = 


KING JOHN, 


en ſpeak again; not all thy former tale, 
But this one word, whether thy tale be true. 
Sal, As true, 9,1 believe, you think them falſe, 
- Thar give you cauſe to prove my ſaying true, 
Conſt. Oy if thou teach me to believe this ſorrow, 
Feet thou this ſorrow how to make me die; 
And let belief and life encounter ſo, 
As doth the fury of two deſperate men, 
_ Whichzin the very ſheeting, fall, and die,— — 
Lewis marry. :Blanch bh! O, boy, then where art thou! 
- Frans friend with England! what becomes of me? 


| FA e Ea, Þ ellow, be gone; I cannot brook thy fight ; 


— 
— s ns anne ene 


RES. TS. WA, e tet An eee — 
* 1 ; 
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— 2 ae > 7 . 
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> „ ö 
g 
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"A 1ews hath made thee a moſt ugly man, 

Es Sal. What other harm have I, good lady, dene, 

*But ſpoke the harm that is by others done 
Cont, Which harm within itſelf ſo heinous is, 

.. Ha it makes harmful all that ſpeak of it. 
Artb. I do beſeech you, madam, be content. | 
Long. 1 If thou, that bid'ſ me be content. wert grum, 

<= and*Nafd*rous | to thy mother's \womh, 5 

5 Full of unpleaſing blots, and ſightleſs? Rains, 

Lame, fooliſh, crooked, ſwart,* prodigious,” 

' Patch'd with foul moles, and eye-offending marks, 
I T would not care, I then would be content; 
For then I ſhould not love thee; no, nor thou 

- Become thy great birth, nor deſerve a crown. 

But thou art fair; and at thy birth, dear boy! 
Nature and fortune join'd to make thee great : 
Of nature's gifts thou may'ft with lillies boaſt, 
And with the half. blown roſe : but fortune, O! ' 
She is corrupted, chang'd, and won from thee ; 

She adulterates hourly with thine uncle John; 

And with her golden hand hath pluck'd on France 
| To tread down fair reſpec of ſovereignty, 

And made his 1 the bawd to o theirs, 


| France 8 


7 The Fo uſes «/ 254% for mat which: we now expreſs by 6 robely, - 
_ _ &iſagreeable to the eyes. Jon x SON. | 
S Sari | - vcown, inclining t black, STELVENS. 
9: That. 1 _"rientoury ſo dete. Id as to be token for a for eto ken of ill: 
Sin ke . | 8 


mee 


il a 
$0 Ns 


France is a bawd to fortune, and king John; 
That ſtrumpet fortune, that uſurping John ;— 


Envenom him with words; or get thee gone, 
And leave thoſe woes alone, which J alone, 2 
Am bound to underbear. oh 


1 may not go without you to the kings. 
Conſt. Thou may ſt, thou ſhalt, I will not 
I will inſtruct my ſorrows to be proudj /; 


The confuſion ariſes from the poet's having perſonified grief in the 
firſt part of the paſſage, and ſuppoſing the afflicted perſon to be bowed to 


KING HN. 


Tell me, thou fellow, is not France forſworn n 


Na 9233 „ 
N 2 is . ' 


Sl. Peardon me, madam,” 


go with thee; 


For grief 1s proud, and makes his owner ſtout,® __ 


4 ” nw . a 


o great, 


Io me, and to the ſtate of my great grief, | "+ 
Let kings aſſemble ; 3 for my grief's EA 


2 The old editions have -als its ewner ſtoop: the emendation is Sir 
T. Hanmer's. JonNsoN. n 
Oiur author has rendered this paſſage obſcure, by indulging himſelf in £8 
one of thoſe conceits in which he too much delights, and hy bounding 
rapidly, with his uſual licence, from one idea to another. Thi obſcurity... a 
induced Sir T. Hanmer for „a to ſubſtitute ſteut; a reading that appears 


to me to have been too haſtily adopted in the ſubſequent editions. 


the earth by that pride or haughtineſs which Grief is ſaid to poſſeſs; and 


dy making the afflicted perſon, in the latter part of the paſſage, actuated 
dy this very pride, and exacting the ſame kind of obeiſance from others, 
_ that Grief has exacted from her. — © I will not go (ſays Conſtance) to 


| theſe kings; I will teach my ſorrows to be proud; for Grief is proud, and 


0 


makes the afflicted flop; therefore here I throw myſelf, and let them come 


to me. Here, had ſhe ſtopped, and thrown herſelf on the ground, and 
had nothing more been added, however we might have diſapproved of the 
Conceit, we ſhould have had no temptation to diſturb the text. But the 
Idea of throwing herſelf on the ground ſuggeſts a new image; and becauſe 
her ſlately grief is ſo great that nothing but the huge earth can ſupport it, 
| the conſiders the ground as her throne; and having thus inveſted herſelf 
With regal dignity, ſhe as queen in miſery, as poſſeſſing (like Imogen) 
© the ſupreme crown of grief,“ calls on the princes of the world to bow 
down before her, as the has herſelf been howed down by affliction” 
Such, II think, was the proceſs that paſted in the poet's mind; which _ 
appears to me ſo clearly to explain the text, that I ſee no reaſon for de- 
_ parting from it, MAL ON KE. „ | oh 


3 In Much ado about Nothing, the father of Hero, depreſſed by her diſ- 


grace, declares himſelf ſo ſubdued. by grief that a thread may lead bim. 
' How is it that grief in Leonato and Lady Conſtance produces effects direck- 


ly | 
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ES KLIN el JO HN. 
a tno ſupporter but the huge firm earth 


an hold it up: here J and forrow fit ; +, 


Hergaaty N bid kings come bow to it.5 | 
[She throws Rees on the grannd, 
| Enter 


H oppoſites and yet both agreeable to nature ? Sorrow foftens the mind 
while it is yet warmed by hope, but hardens jt when it is congealed by 
_ deſpair. Diſtreſs, while there remains any proſpect of relief, is weak 
and flexible, but when no ſuccour remains, is fearleſs and ſtubborn; 
angry alike at thoſe that injure, and at thoſe that do not help; careleſs to 
pleaſe where nothing can be gained, and fearleſs to offend when there is 
nothing fnrther to be dreaded, Such was this writer's knowledge of the 
e e JonNxsoR. | 
bere T and ſorrow ſit 31 The old copy has——ſorrewe. 
2 STEEVENS, 
Night corruption: ke het deſtroyed a beautiful 3 image. There is no 
etical reader that will not join with me in reading. here I and Qurrvap 
M. MAsOoN. 

5 5 Fane here account for the liberty I have taken to ale a change 
in the diviſion of the ſecond and third acts. In the old editions, che 
ſecond act was made to end here; though it is evident Lady Conſtance 
8 in her deſpair, ſeats herſelf on the floor: and ſhe muſt be ſuppoſed, 
as 1 formerly obſerved, immediately to riſe again, only to go off and end 

the act decently; or the fat ſcene muſt ſhut her in from the fight of the 
audience, an abſurdity I cannot wiſh to accuſe Shakſpeare of. Mr. Gildon 


and ſome other criticks fancied, that a conſiderable part of the ſecond act 


was laſt; and that the chaſm began 1 here. I had joined in this ſuſpicion 
of a ſcene or two being loſt 3 and unwittingly drew Mr. Pope into this 


error. ©« It ſeems to be ſo, (lays he,) and it were to be wiſh'd the re 
en (meaning me) could ſupply it” To deſerve this great man's thanks, 


I will venture at the taſk; and hope to convince my readers, cha 
nothing is loſt , but that 1 have ſupplied the ſuſpected chatm, only | by 


| rectifyipg the dviſion of the acts. Upon looking a little more narrow. 
into the conſtitution of the pl: ay, I am ſatisfied that the third act ought t9 


begin with that ſcene which has hitherto been accounted the laſt of the 
ſecond act: and my reaſons for it are theſe, The match being concluded, 
in the ſcene before that, betwixt the Dauphin and Blanch, a meſſenger is 
ſent for Lady Conſtance to King Philip's tent, for her to come to 
Saint Mary's church to the ſolemnity. The princes all go out, as to 


the marriage; and the Baſtard ſtaying a little behind, to deſcant on in- 


tereſt and commodity, very properly ends the act. The next ſcene then, 
in the French king's tent, brings us Saliſbury delivering his meflage ta to 
Conſtance, who, refuſing to go to the ſolemnity, ſets herſelf down on che 
floor. The whole train returning from the church to the Freach kin: 
pavilion, Philip expreſſes ſuch ſatisfaction on occaſion of the . 25 
lemnity of that day, that Conſtance riſes from the floor, and joins in the 

_ Keene by entering her protelt againſt their | _ ang n the buſineſs e 
7 | | | | | this 
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What hath this day deſerv'd ? what hath it done; 
That it in golden letters ſhould be ſet, 
Among the high tides," in the kalendar? 5 - 

_ Nay, rather, turn this day out of the week; 7 e 
This day of ſhame, oppreſſion, perjury: e 
1 Or, if 1t muſt ſtand ſill, let wives with child e 


K 1 N 6. nnn 8 


Filer King fort, King" PRIL Ir, Lewie, Bü Ane 


Ex Nox, Baſtard, AuszrxTA, and Attendants, | 


1 Phi. 'Tis true, fair daughter ; ; and this bleſſed r. 


Ever in France ſhall be kept feſtival: — 
Jo ſolemnize this day, the glorious ſun | 


Stays in his courſe, and plays the alchemiſt ; 


Turning, with ſplendor of his precious eye, 

The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold: 
The yearly courſe, that brings this day About, 
Shall never ſee it but a holyday. 


Conſt. A wicked day, and not a holy r 


: the "OR Thus, I conceive, the hoes are fairly „ 3 and Herd. 
Is no chaſm in the act on, but a proper interval made both for Salſbury's' 
coming to Lady Conſtance, and for the ſolemnization of the marriage, 
Beſides, as Fauiconbridge is cvidently the poct*s favourite character, it was 
very well judged to cloſe the act with his ſoliloquy. | 
This whole note ſeems. Judicious enough; but Mr. Theobald forgets 
there were, in Shakſpearc's time, no moveable keenea.! in common plays - 
| houſes. Joxinson.. 
It appears from many paſſages that the ancient TO had the ad- | 
ncoges of machinery as well as the more modern ſtages, - 


Tu EOBALD. 


How happened it that Shakſpeare himſelf ſhould have mentioned the 


act of ſhifting ſcenes, if in his time there were no ſcenes Capable of beingy : 
Hf, Thus in the chorus to King Hen ry Pe. | 


« Unto Southampton do we ſhift our ſcene.” . | 
'T his phraſe was hardly more ancient than the cuſtom which it deſcribes; 


61 le e. ſolemn ſeaſons, times to be obſerved above others. 
STEEVEX. 
3 7 


7 In alluſion (as Mr, Upton as odſcrved) to Job it, 31 Let the 
ys "1 periſh,” Kc. and v. 6: „Let it not be joined to the days of tic 


year, let it not come into the number of the months.” M LON R. 


In The Fair Penitent, the imprecation of Caliſta on the night which 
. her to Lothario, is chiefly borrowed from this and lubſcquent 


yerſes | in the ſame chapter of Job, DOTEEYENS, 


Vor. 1 | D ey . 2 Pra 
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K IN G JOHN. 


| Tiny: that theirburdens may not fall this day, 
elit that their hopes prodigiouſly be croſs'd : * 
But on this day, let ſeamen fear no wreck ; | 
No hargains break, that are not this day inde: 5 0 
_ ?Thits day, all things begun come to ill end; 


Vea, faith itſelf to hollow falſehood change! . 
K. Phi. By heaven, lady, you ſhall have no cauſe | 


To curſe the fair proceedings of this day: 
Have I not pawn'd to you my majeſty ? 


Cont. You have beguil'd me with a counterfeit, 


"Refoiabling majeſty ; 2 which, being touch'd, and tried, I. 
Proves v alueleſs : : You are forſworn, forſworn ; 
Por came in arms to ſpill mine enemies? blood, 


But now in arms you ſtrengthen it with yours: 4 
The grappling vigour and rough frown of war, 


ls cold in amity and painted peace, 
And our oppreſſion hath made up this league :— — 
Arm, arm, you heavens, againſt theſe perjur'd kings! 


A widow cries; be huſband to me, e k 


| Tet not the hours of this ungodly day 

Wear out the day in peace ; but, ere ſanke, | 
Set armed diſcord 5 twixt theſe perjur 4 Kings! 
Hear me, O, hear me! 


Me Lady Conſtance; Peg0s; &: 5 
© Conſt, War! war! no e peace is to me a war, 
0 Ay ang? 


21 i. e. be ve dlpinte % the produion 0 of a prod V 4 EE 

| STEEVEN 
„ That! is except on this day. | JonnsoN. | 
In the ancient almanacks (ſcyeral of which 1 have þ in my 1 tion! 


the days ſuppoſed to be favourable or unfavourable to bargains, are di. 
| Prgulſhed among a number of other particulars of the like importance, 


STEEVENs. 
+ . falſe coln; A counterfeit formerty Ganified alſo a e gen 
TFepreſentation of the king being uſually impreſſed on bis coin, the wo 


leems to he here uſed equivocally. Maron „ 


: 3 Being rouch's—fign hes, having the aalen pale to it. 


5 EVEN: 
jy Tam afraid here is a 4 intended; Yu came in war 7e deſtry Wy 


- enemies, but now you frengtben them in embraces. JoHNS0N. 
5 Shak ſpeare makes this bitter curſe efteual. Jon xo. 


5 
1090s ; 


r. : 


Ne Mon“ 


are d.. 


tance. 1 


E EVE NS. 
trait, —4 


the Woll. 


E EVEN. 


That bloody ſpoil: 
Thou little valiant, great in villainy! 
Ibou ever ſtrong upon the ſtronger fide: 
Thou fortune's champion, that dolt never Ace 
But when her humourous ladyſhip is by 
To teach thee ſafety ! thou art perjur'd too, 
And ſooth'ſt up greatneſs. What a fool art thou, 
A ramping fool; 
Upon my 
Haſt thou not ſpoke like thunder on my fide ? 
Been ſworn my ſoldier? bidding me depend 
Upon thy ſtars, thy fortune, and thy ſtrength ? 7 
And doſt thou now fall over to my fors? 
Thou wear a lion's hide! | 
. And hang a call s-Kin on thoſe recreant limbs.“ 


more conſiderable obligations in regard to Shakſpeare. 


: KING JOHN. N 
=. 1 ger O Auſtria! © thou doſt ſhame 


Thou ſlave, thou wretch, thou coward ; 


to brag, and ſtamp, and ſwear, 
party ! ! Thou cold-blooded ſlave, 


doff it for ſhame,” 


DE ... FR 


6 | The EIN or Impropilery of theſe titles, Which every editor has 


ured to paſs unnoted, deſerves a little conſideration. Shakſpeare has, Io 
on this occation, followed the old play, which at once furniſhed him with _ 
the character of Faulconbridge, and aſcribed the death of Richard I. to 
the duke of Auſtria, 
two well-known enemies of Cœur-de-lion. Leopold, duke of Auſtria, 
threw him into priſon, in a former expedition; [in 1193] but the caſtle 
of Chaluz, before which he fell, 
count of Limoges; and the archer who pierced his ſhoulder with an at- 
row (of which wound he died) was Bertrand de Gourdon. The editors 
| ſeem hitherto to have underſtood Lymages as being an appendage to the 
title of Auſtria, and therefore enquired no further abdut it. 


In the perſon of Auſtria, he has conjoined tlie 


[in 1199] belonged to Vidomar, vil- 


Holinſhed ſays on this occaſion: © The ſame yere, Phillip, baſtard 


ſonne to king Richard, to whom his father had given tlie caſtell and honor 
: & Coinacke, killed the viſcount of Limoges, in revenge of his father's 


death,” &c. Auſtria, in the old Play n in 1592] f is called Ly- 
wege, the Auſtricb duke. 


With this note, I was favoured by a gentleman to whom 1 have yet 


His extenſive 
knowledge of hiſtory and manners, has frequently ſupplied me with apt 


and neceffary illuſtrations, at the ſame timè that his judgement has cor- 


rected my errors; yet ſuch has been his conſtant ſolicitude to remain con- 


- cealed, that I know not but J may give offence while I indulge my own 
; -_ in afixing to this note the name of my Friend Hexar Br. AKE, EId- 


STEEVeSS, 
2 To d:F is to 45 of, to put of. 8 3 | 


| ben fools were kept tos diy 'erſion in great families, be- 
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52 5 KING JOHN. 


Auf, O, that a man ſhould ſpeak thoſe words to me! 
Baſt. And hang a calf's-ſkin on thoſe recreant limbs. 
An. Thou dar'ſt not fay fo, villain, for thy life. 
1 And hang a calf's ſkin on thoſe recreant limbs.“ 
K. John. We like not this; ; thou Gol e thy ſelf. 


Euter 


almnguihee by a calf” $ Ai coat, which had the buttons down the back; 
and this they wore that they might be known for fools, and eſcape the 
reſentment of thoſe whom they provoked with their waggeries. 

In a little penny bock, intitled 77e Birth, Life, and Death of Jobe 
Franks, with the Pranks he played though a meer Fool, mention is made in 
ſeveral places of a ca!f*s-flinm, In chap. x. of this book, Jack is ſaid to 
have made his appearance at his lord's table, having then a new calf-f& , 
red and white ſpotted, This fact will explain the ſarcaſm of Conſtance 

and Faulc onbridge, who mean to call Auſtria a fool, SIR I. HawkINs. 

1 may add, that the cuſtom is il] preſerved in Ireland; and the fool in 
any of the legends which the mummers act at Chrittous, always appeais 
in acalf*s or cow's ſkin. STEEVENS. = 

It does not appear that Conſtance means to call Aufttia a Fool, as Sir 
| John Hawkins would have it ; but ſhe certainly means to call him c card 
and to tell him that a calf? s in would ſuit his recreant limbs better than: 
lion's. They fill ſay of a daſtardly perſon that he is a calf- hearted felliw; 

and a run- away ſchool- boy is uſually called a great caff. RITSON. 5 
Perhaps, as has been ſuggeſted, Conſtance, by cloathing Auſtria in 
calf's-ſKin, means only to infinuate that he is a coward, The word re. 
ereunt ſeems to favour fuch a luppohtion. MarLoNE. 

9 Here Mr. Pope inſerts the following ſpeeches from the old play of 
Ling Jobn, printed i in 1591, be fore Shakſpeare appears to have com- 
| menced a writer: 

„Auf. Methinks, that Richard's: pride, and Richard's fall, 
4 Should be a precedent to fright you all, | 

4 Faulc. What words are theſe ? how bs my ſine ws ſhake! 

« My father's foe clad in my father's ſpoil! 

« How doth Alecto whiſper in my ears, 

Delay net, Richard, kil! the willain ſtraight 3 3 

«« Diſrobe him of the matebleſs monument, _ 

«« Thy father's triumph ober the ſawages | 

Now by his ſoul J ſwear, my father's ſoul, 

4c Twice will I not review the morning's rife, 

« Till I have torn that trophy from thy back) 

«© And ſplit thy heart for wearing it ſo long.” STTEVENS. 

I cannot by any means approve of the inſertion of theſe lines from the 
ther play. If th hey were neceilary to explain the ground of the Baſtard 
quarrel to Auſtria, as Vir. Pope ſuppoſes, they ſhould rather be inſerted in 
the firſt ſeene of the ſecond act, at the time of the firſt altercation bet wee! 

"-tard and Auſtria, Bu: deed the ground of their quars-l ſeems 
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retrieved by ſucceeding commentators. JoHNSON« 


bead both over ſpiritual and t 


KING JOHN. = BY 
Euter PAN DVI PH. 
| K. Pi. Here comes the holy legate of the pope, 


Pard, Hail, you anointed deputies of heaven 
To thee, king John, my holy errand is. 


IT Pandulph, of fair Milan cardinal, 


And from pope Innocent the legate here, 


Do, in his name, religiouſly demand, 7 
Why thou againſt the church, our holy mother, 


So wiltully doſt ſpurn; and, force perforce, 
Keep Stephen Langton, choſen archbiſhop 
Ot Canterbury, from that holy ſee ? 


This, in our foreſaid holy father's name, 
Pope Innocent, I do demand of thee, 5 
K. John. What earthly name to interrogatorics, 


„ Can taſk the free breath of a ſacred king? 
7 8 , Fs 


Thou caalt not, cardinal, deviſe a name 
So {light, unworthy, and ridiculous, _ 
To charge me to an anſwer, as the pope. 


1 —IF.q : Add 


Tell him this tale; and from the mouth of England, 


to be as clearly expreſſed in the firſt ſcene as in theſe lines; fo that they 

are unneceſſary in either place; and therefore, I think, ſhould be thrown 

out of the text, as well as the three other lines, which have been inſerted 
with as little reaſon in Act III. ſc. ii; Thus hath king Richard's, &c. 


15 5 5 „ | TVYVAWRIT T. 
This muſt have been at the time when it was written, in our ſtruggles 
with Popery, a very captivating ſcene, TY Py | 


So many paſſages remain in which Shakſpeare evidently takes his ad- 


vantage of the facts then recent, and of the paſſions then in motion, that 


I cannot but ſuſpect that time has obſcured much of his art, and that 


many aliultons yet remain undiſcovered, which perhaps may be gradually 


The ſpeech ſtands thus in the old ſpurious play: ce And what haſt | 
thou, or the pope thy maſter to do, to demand of me how I employ mine 


own? Know, fir prieſt, as I honour the church and holy churchmen, 


fo I ſcorne to be ſubject to the greateſt prelate in the world. Tell thy 


maſter ſo from me; and ſay, John of England ſaid it, that never an Ita- 


lian prieſt of them all, ſhall Cither have ty the, toll, or polling penny out 
of England; but as I am king, {o will I reign next under God, ſupreme 
D emporal: and he that contradicts me in this, 
Pl make him hop headleſs.“ STEEVE NS. th : | 


1 XING TOR N 
, 5 dd thus much more,--That no Italian bet 
Spall tithe or toll in our dominions; 
Put as we under heaven are ſupreme head, 
Jo, Under him, that great ſupremacy, 
V here we do reigns we will alone uphold, 
Without the aſſiſtance of a mortal hand: 
do teln the pop? z ell reverence ſet apart, 
20 N e ard his uſurp'd authority. 
Phi. Brother of England, you blaſpheme i in this. 
p Fehn. "Though you, and all the kings of Chriſtendom, 
Are Jed fo groſsly by this meddling priett, Y 
| Preading the curſe that vet may buy out; 
And, by the merit of vile gold, drofs, duſt, 
| 1 urchafe FOOTER pardon of a man, 
Who, in that fale, ſells pardon from himſelf: 
. hough you, and all the reſt, ſo groſsly led, 
This juggling witchcraft with revenue cheriſh ; 
Yet J, alone, alone do me oppoſe | 
"A gainſt the pope, and count his friends my foes. 
Pand. J ken, by the lawful power that [ have, 
Thou ſhalt ſtand curs'd, and excommunicate: 
And bleed Mall he bs: that doth revolt | 
From his al! eglance to an heretick ; 
And meritorious ſhall that hand be call d, 
_ Canenized, and worſhip'd as a faint, 
"That takes aw ay by any ſecret courle 
Thy hateful] lite, 3 . 


Curt, 


3 This may alluge | to he bull -ubliſhed end Queen Elizabeth, Or 
we may ſuppoſe, ſince we have no proof that this play appeared in its pre- 

ſent fate before the reign of King James, that it was exhib'ted ſoon after 
the popith plot. 1 have ſeen a Spaniſh book in which Garnet, Faux, and 
tt, eir accomplices, are regiſtered as ſaints, JonNgoN. 

If ary alluſion to his own times was intended by the author of the old 
play, (for this ſpeech is formed on one in King Jehn, 1591, ) it mult have 
deen to the bull of Pope Pius the Fifth, 1569 « Then I Pandulph of 
Padua, Jegate from the Apoſtolike ſea, doe in the name of Saint Peter, 
ar d his ſucceſſor, cur holy father Pope Innccent, pronounce thee ac 
e:irſ:d, diſcharging every of thy ſubjects of all dutie and fealtie that the) 
do « oWe to thee, and pardon and forgiveneſſe of ſinne to thoſe or then! 
| whatſoever which ſhall carrie armes againſt thee or murder thee, This! 
E and charge all good men te abhorre thee as an excommuric'! 

perſon. ' MALONE. | 
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Corj?, O, lawful let it be, 


— 
L 


That I have room with Rome to curſe a While! 
Hood fatter carcinal, cry tou, anten, 


'Fo my keen curſes; for, without my wrong, 


Ihere is no tongue hath power to curfe him right. 


Pand, There's law and warrant, lady, for my eutſe. 
Corjz, And for mine too; when law can do ro ny 


, 75 


Let it be la. va), that la bar no wrong : 


Law cannot give my child his kingdom here; 


For he, that holds his kingdom, holds the lav; 


Therefore, ſince law itſelf is perfect w rong, 


How can this law forbid my tongue to curſe? 


Fand. Philip of France, on Peril ot a Seel 


et go the hand of that archheretick; 


And raiſe the power of France upon Kh head, 


Unleſs he do ſubmit himſelf to Rome. 


Eli. Look'ſt thou pale, France? do not 1 20 hy hand. 
Cort. Look to thats: devil! left that France repent, ” 


| | And, by disjoining hands, hell loſe a ſoul. 


Aut, King Philip, liften to the cardinal, 
Bat. And hang a calf's-{kin on his recreant limbs, 
Aut, W. en, ruffan, muſt pocket up theſe wrongs, 


Baſt. ES Your 1 beſt may carry them. 
Fan ds Philip, what ſay'ſt thou to che cardinal? 
Confl, What ſhould he ſay, but as the cardinal? 
Lew, Bethink you, father; for the difference 


N 5 purchaſe of a heavy curſe from Rome,“ 
Or the light loſs of England tor a friend 3 
Forgo the eaſier. 


Blancb. hat's the curſe of Has. 5 
Con. O Lewis, ſtand faſt; the devil tempts thee here, 


x by In keneſs of anew untrimmed bride, 5 


D 4 „„ tt mn 2 


4 It is a po} nen maxim, that kingdoms are never marriel. fonts upon | 


; the wedding, is for making war upon his new relations. JOHNSON. 


> Though all the copies concur in this reading, yet as wntrimmed can- 
not bear any ſignification to ſquare with the ſenſ: required, I cannot help 
thinking! wa Corrupted reading. I have ventured to. throw out the 0 805 | 


9228 and read: 


In Leno of a ney and trimmed 6% ide, | 
7 i. 8. 


36 kING 10 H N. 


Blanch. The * Conſtance ſpeaks not from her faith, 
But from her need. 

| Corft, RE O, it thou grant my need, . 

Which 


I. e. of anew brige, and one decked. and adorned as well by art as nature; 
TaroBALD. 


"Me, Theobald ſavs, cc tha at as MEI DENY cannot bear any ſignification to 


ſquare with the ſenſe required, it mult be corrupt; theretore he will 
caihier it, and read—ard trimmed; in which he is followed by the Oxford 
editor; but they are both too haſty, It ſquares very well with the ſenſe, 


and hienifies unſteady. The term is taken from navigation. We lay too, 


in a fimilar way ot ſpeaking, not <vell manned. WARBURTON. 


1 think Mr. Theobald's correction more plauſible then Dr, Warburton's 


explanation, A commentator ſhou!d be grave, and therefore I can read 
theſe notes with proper ſeverity of attent on; but the idea of trimming a 
lady to keep. her Heady, would de too riſ ble for any common power of face. 


Jon x sow. 
ER i 18 dreſs. An n 1 is a e 42501 Could the 1518 
. mankind aſſume a ſemblance in which he was more likely to b | 
| ſucceſsful | The devil (ſays Contlance) raiſes to your imagination reload | 
| bride diſencumbered of the forbidding forms of dre ſs, and the memory of | 


my wrongs is loſt in the anticipation: of future enjoyment. = 


Mr. Collins inclines to a colder i Interpretation, and is willing to ſuppoſe | 
that by an untrimmed bride is meant a hide unadorned with the uſual pomp - 


and formality of a nuptial habit, The propriety of this epithet he infers 


from the haſte in which the match was made, and further juſtifies 1 it from | 


| Rig Febn's preceding words: 
Go we, as well as Baſh K vill ſuffer 11, 
« To this unlook'd for, unprepared pomp.” 
Mr. Tollet is of the ſime opinion, and offers two inſtances | in which 
_ wririmmed indicates a deſhabille or a frugal veſture. In Minſheu's Dizi. 
| nary, it 6gnifies one not finely dreſſed or attired. STEEvVeENS. 


I incline to think that the tranſcriber's car deceived Him 3 and tha t we 


| ſhould read, as Mr. Theobald has propoſed, — 
a new and trimmed bride, 


1 he fene Which our author has connected with the wor? „im, in 
the firſt and laſt ofthel: paſliges, and the labourſome and dainty zrim: 


that made en Juno angry,” which ſurely a bride may be ſuppoſed mo- 


likely to indulg: in, (however ſcantily Blanch's toilet may have been 
furniſhed in a camp, ) prove, either that this emendation is right, or tha: 


Mr. Collins's interpretation of the word, untrinmed is the trus one. ir. 
ſhieu's definition of imm d, 56 qui n'eſt point Orne,—iner natus; inc. us, 
as well as his explanation of the verb ** te rims”? which, according to him, 


means the ſame as „to prank up,” may alſo be adduced to the fame 
point. See ais Pic r. 1617, Mr. M. Maſon juſtly . that «© to 
trim means to d cut, bur not to clethe; and cont; Ju ently, trough © 


might mean derbe, iT Cannot mean n cd, or na FAD MALUoN s- 


„ YYY ͤÄ 


e RING FF O-H Ne 55 
Which only lives but by the death of faith, | 
That need muſt needs infer this | ER 
That faith would live again by death of need; 
O, then, tread down my need, and faith mounts up; 

Keep my need up, and faith is trodden down, ——  _ 
EK. John. The king is mov'd, and anſwers not to this. 
Cong. O, be remov'd from him, and anſwer well. 

Aut. Do ſo, king Philip; hang no more in doubt. 
Baſt, Hang nothing but a calf's-{kin, moſt ſweet lout, 
K. Phi, I am perplex'd, and know not what to ſay. ” 
Pand. What can'f thou ſay, but will perplex thes more, 
If thou ſtand excommunicate, and curs'd ? Ep 
K. Phi, Good reverend father, make my perſon yours, 
And tell me, how you would beſtow yourlſell, _ 
This royal hand and mine are newly knit; 
And the conjunction of our inward fouls _ 

Married in league, coupled and link'd together 

With all religious ſtrength of ſacred vows; _ 

Ihe lateſt breath, that gave the ſound of words, 

Was deep-ſworn faith, peace, amity, true love, 
Between our kingdoms, and our royal ſelves ; _ 
And even before this truce, but new before,— _ 
No longer than we well could wath our hands, 
To clap this royal bargain up of peace, — . 
Heaven knows, they were beſmear'd and overſtain'd: 
Wich flaughter's pencil; where revenge did paint 
IT ̃ be fearful difference of incenſed kings: 
: And ſhall theſe hands, ſo lately purg'd of blood, 
So newly join'd in love, ſo ſtrong in both, 


_—— 


De. Ss W.iner _- ö 


Uny oke this ſeizure, and this kind regreet?? 
Play faſt and looſe with faith? fo jeſt with heaven, 
in Make ſuch unconſtant children of ourſelves, _ 
1 As now again to ſnatch our palm from palm; 
Unſwear faith ſworn; and on the marriage bed 
Of ſmiling peace to march a bloody hoſt, 15 | 
And make a riot on the gentle bro / 1 
%%% “! 
ne believe the meaning is, love ſo ſtrong in both parties. Joux gon . 
8 „ Rather, in batred and in love; in deeds of amity or biood. HENLEY, 


7 A xegreet, is an exchange of ſalutation. STEEVENS. 


EE; KING JO II N. 

Of true ſincerity! 0 holy ſir, 8 

My reverend father, let it not be ſo 

Out of zour grace, deviſe, ordain, impoſe 
Some gentle order; and then we ſhall be bleſs” 4 
To do your pleaſure, and continue friends, 

Pand, All form is formleſs, order orderleſs, 
Saxe what is oppoſite to E ngland s love, 

_ Therefore, to arms! be champion of our church! 

Or let the church, our mother, breathe her curſe, 
A mother's curſe, on her revolting ſon. 

France, thou may'ſt hold a ſerpent by the tongue, 
A caſed lions by the mortal paw, 
A taſting tiger ſafer by the tooth, 

Than keep 1 in peace that hand which thou Joſt hold, 
K. Phi, I may disjoin my hand, but not my Ns | 
Pand. So mak'ſt thou faith an enemy to faith; | 
And, like a civil war, ſet'ſt oath to Cath, 
Thy tongue againſt thy tongue. O, let thy vow 

Firſt made to heaven, firſt be to heaven. perform d; 
That is, to be the champion of our church! 

What ſince thou ſwor'ſt, is ſworn againſt thyſelf, 

And may not be performed by thyſelf : 

For that, which thou haſt ſworn to 22 amiſs, 

Is not amiſs, W hen i it 1s is truly done; ;'9 


"And | 


3 The ad e 8 chafed lion; 4 ſee little reaſon for 
change. A caſed lion is a lion irritated by confinement. STEEVENS. 
TOR Our author was probably thinking on the lions, which in his time, as 
at preſent, were kept in the Tower, in dens ſo {mall as fully to JuRify the 

- epithet he has uſed, MATLON E. * 
oO This! is a concluſion de travers. we mould read: 


Is yet amiſs, 


The Oxford inet "cording to his uſual cuſtom, will improve it : far 


ther, and reads—moft amiſs, WARBURTON, 5 
Ws + OE read: 5 


5 Is' t ot amiſe, bis it is s truly dene 9 


eration is leſs, and the ſenſe which Dr. Warburton fir ate | 


| ; vered 1 18 preſerved. Jouxsox. 
Tbe old copies read: 
ls net amiſs, when it is truly 3 


| Pandulph, having conjured the King to a bis firſt: vow tz | 
beaven, — to be champion of the church,— tells him, that what he ha 
lince {worn.is ſworn againſt himſelf, and there fore 8385 not ve 5 | 


„ 


E. r X = how 


E 
Tx” 
Ute : 


. 
9 
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KING JOHN. 59 


And being not done, where doing tends to ill, 
Ihe truth is then moſt done not doing it: 


Ihe better act of purpoſes miſtook 


Is, to miſtake again; though indirect, 

Vet indirection thereby grows direct, 1 
And falſehood falſehood cures ; as fire cools ſire, 
Weithin the ſcorched veins of one ney burn'd. 


But thou haſt ſworn againſt religion; 


It is religion, that doth make vows kept; 


5 5 That 


by him: for (at, ſays he, which you have ſworn to ds amis, is not ami, 


(i, e. becomes right) when it is de truly (that is, as he explains it, not 


done at all;) and being act done, where it would be an to do it, the truth | 


is moſt done when you doit not. RIT SON. 


2 But thou baſt ſeoorn againſt religion; & .] The pcopoſitions, that the 


_arice of th. church is the voce of heaven, and that the pa e utters the voce of 


- tbe church, neither of which Panduiph's auditors would deny, being once 
granted, the argument here uſed is irreſiſtible; nor is it eaſy, notwith- 
landing the gingle, to entorce it with greater brevity or propricty: 


Hut thou haſt ſrborn againſt religiun- . 
By what thou feoear'ſt againſt the thing thea ſewear . 
And mak'ſt an oath the ſurety for thy truth, 5 
Againſt an oath the truth thou art unſure 

To ſwear, ſwear only not to be forſevorn. 


By what, Sic T. Hanmer reads—By that, I think it mould be rather 4 


that is, againſt religion. | . = 
The moit formidable difficulty is in theſe lines: 
And mabſi an oath the ſurety for thy truth, 
Again an oath z the truth thou art urſure 
To ſecear, . | | | 


by which, That is, tb ſwwear'ſt again} the thing, by which thou feear'ſt 5 


This Sir T. Hanmer reforms thus: „ 


And max'ſt an oath the ſurety fer thy truth, 
Algainſt an oath; this truth thu art unſure 
BG, 7 oY A oe | 
Dr, Warburton writes it thus: 2 ee 
Againſt an oath the truth thou art unfure—= 


Which leaves the paliage to me as obſcure as before. 


I know not whether there is any corruption beyond the omiſſion of a 
point. The ſenſe, after I had conſidered it, appeared to me only this: 
In fevearing by religion againſt religion, to which. thou haſt already ſoorn, 


tben makeſt an oath the ſecurity for thy faith againſt an oath already talen. 


I will give, ys he, a rule for conſcience in theſe caſes. Thou may*it be 


- 


In doubt about the matter of an oath; 4vhen thou ſeveareſt, thou mays 


the tormer, 


not be always ſure to ſroear rightly; but let this be thy ſettled principle, 
fwear only not to be forſworn 3 let not the latter oaths be at variance with 


* 


4"ath, through this whole ſpeech, means retitude of conduct. Jon XSONs. 


6 NGN. 
But what thou ſwear'ſt, againſt the thing thou ſwear'lt 
And mak'ſt an oath the ſurety for thy truth 

Againſt an oath : The truth thou art unſure 

_ Toſkear, ſwear only not to be forſworn ; 

_ Elfe, what a mockery ſhould it be to ſwear | ? 

ut thou doſt ſwear only to be forſworn; 

And moſt forſworn, to keep what thou doſt bear. 
| Therefore, thy latter vows, againſt thy firſt, 
Is in thyſelf rebellion to thyſelf: 

And better conqueſt never canſt thou make, 

Than arm thy conſtant and thy nobler parts. 

Againſt theſe giddy looſe ſuggeltions : 

Upon which better part our prayers come in, 

If thou vouchſafe them: but, if not, then know,. | 

The peril of our curſes light on thee ; 

So heavy, as thou ſhalt not ſhake them . 

But, in deſpair, die under their black weight. 
Auſt. Rebe ellion, flat rebellion! 

Be#. Will't not be? 
Will: not a calf's-ſkin top that mouth of thine! EF 
Lew. Father, to arms! 

Bauch. : Upon thy w edding day ? E: 
Againſt the blood that thou haſt married? 
What, ſhall our feaſt be kept with flaughter'd men? 
Shall braying trumpets,? and loud churlith Arums,— 
_ Clamours of hell, - be mcaſures 3 to our pomp ? 
O huſband, hear me!—ah, alack, how new _ 
Is huſband in my mouth !—even for that name, 

Which till this time my tongue did ne'er } bronounce, 

Upon my knee I beg, go not to arms 
Againſt mine uncle. 1 8 

Cant. 0, upon my hes; | 
15 Made hard with kneeling, I do pray to thee, 


4 kelieve the old rating] 18 right; ; and that the line. « By zb 
is pat in appoſition with that which precedes it, MALOUNE. 


FRO 


Ke. 


2 Bray appears to have been particularly applied to expreſs the barth 


gr:tiig found of the trumpet, Hob WHITE. 


3 The meaſurer, it has already been mere than one? obſe red, were a 


ſp dies of ſolemn dance in our author's time. M ALONE. | 


*® a. 


KING JOHN. C3 
Thou virtuous Dauphin, alter not che doorn Ns 
Fore- thought by heaven, _ i 4 
Blanch. Now ſhall I ſee thy love; What motive may 
Ze ſtronger with thee than the name öf wie? 
Conſt. That which upholdeth him that thee upholds, 
Lis honour: O, thine honour, Lewis, thine hanour! 
Leab. I muſe,® your majeſty doth ſeem ſo cold, 
When ſuch profound reſpects do pull you on. 
Pard. Iwill denounce a curſe upon his dend. | | 
K. Phi, Thou ſhalt not need : — England, I'll fall frong 
. thee;. 
Conſt. O fais return of bant bed majeſty! 

Eli. O ſoul revolt of French inconſtancy! l | | 
X. John. France, thou halt rue this hour within this hours. 
Baft. Old time the clock-ſetter, that bald ſexton eme, 

Is it as he will? well then, France ſhall rue. | | 
. Blanch. The ſun's o' ercaſt with blood: Fair day, adieu! 125 
Which is the fide that I muſt go withal ? 
_ Jam with both: each army hath a hand; 
And, in their rage, I having hold of bo, 
They whirl aſunder, and difmembe er me.? 
Huſband, I cannot pray that thou may ſt win; 
Uncle, I needs mult pray that thou may t loſe; 
Father, I may not wiſh the fortune thine; 
andam, I will not with thy withes thrive; 
Whoever wins, on that fide ſhall I loſe; 
 Afﬀured loſs, before the match be play'd. 
Lew, Lady with me; with me thy fortune Hes 
Blanch, There where my fortune lives, there my life dies, 
K. Je chu, Couſin, go draw our puiſſance cogether,— e 
Z 15 Loos Baſtards 
| France, I am burn d up with infleming W rath ; 
A rage, whoſe heat hath this condition, 


3 nTha an nothing can allay, nothing but blood, Z | 
Ihe blood, Ind deareſt-valu'd blood, of France. Chis 
Y b bi. | Thy rage ſhall burn REC up, and thou ſhalt t turn . 
„ TO 
iQ 8 Taufe 1 14 Ez e . | 
| 5 Alluding to a well-known Roman puniſhments. 255 
Aa. | BW — in diserſa quadrigæ 


10 Diſtulerant,” Aundid. VIII. C42. STEZV ZARA 


My mother 1 is aſſailed i in our tent. 


: mother, whom AY John had made 1 in . was in ene i 


| K IN Tos 7 O H N. 
0 aſhes; ere our blood ſhall quench that fire : 


. go thyſelf, thou art in jeopardy. 


. K. Fobn, No more than he Fant threats. —To arms. Tet 8 
: hic! B |  [Excant, i 


SCENE Il 


The ſane, Plains near Angiers, 


* 


| Maran, Excurf ons. Enter the Baſtard, with Avsrar 65 


bead. 


Bel. Now, bs my life, this a grows 5 wondrous hot 3 


Some airy devil ® hovers in the ſky, 


And pours down miſchief, Auftriv $ head lie there 3 
5 While Philip | breathes, | 


Euter King Jon u, Aarhus, and Huuxe. 


. Gab. Hubert, keep this boy ; 7—Philip,? make up: 


And 
6 Shakſpeare 1 nebel alludes to is diſtinctions and diviſions of 


ſome of the demonologiſts, ſo much regarded in his time. They diſtri- 
duted the devils into different tribes and claſſes, each of which had its 
_ Peculiar qualities, attributes, &c, Theſe are deſcribed at length i in Bur- 
don s Anatomie of Melancholy, Part I. ſect. ii. p. 45, 16322 


« Of theſe ſublunary devils—Pſellus makes fix kinds; 7 aerial, 


Is terreſtriall, watery, and ſubterranean devils, beſides thoſe faieries, 
ſatyres, nymphes, Ce. PERCY. 


There 1s a minute deſcription of different devits or ſpirits, and their | 


5 different functions, in Pierce Pennileſſe bis Supplication, 1592: With re- 
ſpect to the paſſage in queſtion, take the following: the ſpirits of the 
aire will mixe themſelves with thunder and lightning, and fo infec the 


clyme where they raiſe any tempeſt, that ſodainely great mortalitie ſhall 


_ enſue to the inhabitants. The ſpirits of fire have their manſions under 
this regions of the moone,” HrnDERSON. : OP 


7 Thus the old copies. Mr. T yrwhitt would read: 5 
Hubert, keep thou this boy: —. 8 TEE ENS. | 
3 Here the King, who had knighted him by the name of Sir Richard, 


calls him by his former name. SrEEVENS. 


9 The author has not attended cloſely to the hiſtory, The Quoen- 


e 


yo 


| KIN 0 3 0 it N. 

And ta'en, I 1. ED. WNT 
340. Myÿ rd. I os 4 hee; EE LS 
Her highneſs is in ſafety, fear „„ OE 
But on, my liege; for very little pains | e 
Will 8 this labour to an happy end. [ Exeant. 


SCENE III. 
| The ſame. on 


; lune; . Ekeark ms; Retreat. Enter King 3 Frick, 


ARTHUR, the Baſtard, HugskERT, "and Lords. 


K. Job. So ſhall it be: : Jour grace ſhall ſtay behind, 
[To ELI NOR, 


Arth. O, this will make my mother die 1 13 grief. 


. Fobn, Couſin, [T9 the Baſtard, J away for England 1 


haſte before: 


E And; ere our coming, ſee thou ſhake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots; impriſoned angels 
Set thou at liberty: the fat ribs of peace 
Muſt ad the hungry now be ted on? Su 


Such is the beſt authenticated e Oiker ions however ſay 


 Marowe, 


Ws This ward new ſeems a very tale term here, and conveys no fatisfac. 
tory idea. An antitheſis, and oppoſition or __ © perpetual with our 
author, requires: ä 


Muſt by tbe bungry v war be fed upon. 


This emendation is better than the former word, but yet not neceſſary, 


80 ſtrongly onarded, —Couſin, look not ſad : 175 0 AR TH — 0 | 
Thy grandam loves thee ; and thy uncle will | 15 
As dear be to thee as thy father was. 


of its town of 1 in that province. On the approach of the 
Prench army with Arthur at their head, ſhe ſent letters to King John to 
come to her relief; which he did immediately. As he advanced to the 
town, he encountered the army that lay before it, routed them, and took 
Arthur priſoner. The Queen in the mean while remained in perfect . 
ſecutity in the caſtle of Mirabeau. fg 


that Arthur took Elinor priſoner. The author of the old play bas followed 
them. In that piece Elinor 1: is taken by Arthur, and reſcued by her ſon. 


2 


- 5 7 ary demanding a large expence, 1s very poetically ſaid to be burgry, 5 — 
29 5 and to prey on the wealth and fat of peace. WARBURTON. _ 5 


Sir T. Hanmer reads hungry maro, with leſs deviation from the common 


5 reading, but with not bo MUCH force or elegance as bar. Jeun So N. 


»V/½ jonk 


I ſe our Fon en in his Wy force. 


Baſt. Bell, book, and candles ſhall not A me backs 


When gold and filver becks me to come on. 

I leave your highneſs ;—Grandam » I will pray 
If ever I remember to be holy) 
| For your fair ſafety ; ſo I kiſs your hand, 


Eli. Farewell, FE gentle coulin, | | 
K. John. ” | „„ Cox, farewell. 


El. Come hither, little kinfman ; hark, a word, 


[She takes. ARTH: UR ahh; 


K. Jb. Come knker Hubert. O my gentle Hubert, 


hy We owe thee much; within this wall of fleſh 
There is a ſoul, counts thee her creditor, _ 
And with advantage means to pay thy love 2 
And, my good friend, thy voluntary Cath | 


Lives i in this boſom, dearly cheizſhed, =» 
Give me thy hand. Thad a thing to ſay.— . 
Zut I will fit it with ſome better time.“ 

By heaven, Hubert, I am almoſt aſham'd _ 


: 1 o ſay what good reſpect I have of thee. 


Lab. 1 am much bounden to Your majeſty. 


K. John, 


| Either cinentation may © naoccetfing, Perhaps, the hungry new 19. 
- ehis-Þirgry inſtant. Shak ſpe are uſes the word no as a e 18 


 Mecfure for Meaſure. STEEVENS. 


The meaning, I think, is, „the fat ribs of peace muſt now be fed 


upon by the hungry troops,” —to whom ſome ſhare of this eccleſiaſtical 
ſpoil would naturally fall, The expreflion, like many other of our 


author's, is taken from the ſacred writings. MaAr ONE 
3 In an account of the Romiſh curſe given by. Dr. Grey, it ap ppears 


that three candles wore extinguiſhed, one by one, in different parts of the 
execration. Joux sOoN. 
In Archbiſhop Winchelſea's 3 of ex communication, 3240, 
it is directed that the ſentence againſt infringers of certain articles ou 


be © —.hroughout explained in order in Engliſb, With Helis to, ling, and 


candles lighted, chat! it may cauſe the greater dread; for laymen have greater 
regard to this ſolemaity, than to the effect of fuck f. entenuese?” See Duc- 
Hey s Old Plays, Vol. XII. p. 397, edit. 1780. REP... 
„The old copy reads tune. Corrected by Mr. Pepe. The ſame 
miſtake has happened in Taoelfth Night, Ma LOF. 


In the handwriting of Shakipeare's age, the words time and tune 2 0 


cKarcely to be 3 from each other. STxEve NS. 


[ Exit Baſtard, 


2 


ENG JOHN. 65 
K. John, Good friend, thou haſt no cauſe to ſay fo yet: ; 


But thou ſhalt have; and creep time ne'er ſo flow, 
Vet it ſhall come, for me to do thee good, 0 
I had a thing to ſay But let it go: 


The ſun is in the Heaven; and the proud days 
Attended with the pleaſures of the world, 


B all too wanton, and too full of gawds,s 
To give me audience: If the midnight bell 
| Dia; with his iron tongue and brazen moutl, 
Sound one unto the drowly race of night; 
If this fame were a churchyard where we land, 
And thou poſſeſſed with a thouſand wrong 
Or it that ſurly ſpirit, melancholy, ” 
Had bak'd thy blood, and made it heavy, Dates „„ 
(Which, elſe, runs tickling up and down the veins, _ 
| Making that idiot, laughter, keep men's eyes, 
And ſtrain their checks to idle merriment, 
A paſſion hateful to my purpoſes;) 
Or if that thou could'ſt ſee me wichout eyes, 
Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 


Without a tongue, uſing conceit alone, © 
Without eyes, ears, and harmful ſound of ds : 


Then, in deſpite of brooded 7 watchful day, 

FI would into thy boſom pour my thoughts: 
But ah, I will not: — Vet I love thee well; 
And, by my troth, I think, thou lov'it me ol; | 


Hab, So well, that what you bid me undertake, 


5 Thoug ch that my death were ad; zunct to my act, 


By heaven, e 
R. 9 . now, thou would * 


| Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 


On yon young boy : I'll tell thee wh: ity my lrie , 
He is a very {erpent i in my way; 
And, whereſoele er this foot of min e doth tread, 


| is. 
a 
| Laws are any How ornaments. STLEVENS: | 
Conceit. lere 1 45. in mang other pla aces, ſignifles Soncopt oi houghr. 
; 3 OY , 
| | Ni a wo N N. 
Brad 4% J 8 18 Ges uſed, v ith our author's uſual licence, Tor: 
* 23; i. e. day, who is as vis Silant, as ready with, open ye to mark 
BY „ JORGE 2 21 = 8 Are lency + VS 4Ult enim a 25 Dro! ds * ALe NR. | 


x 
ary 
Ls 


-* ING JOHN. 
Hg lies Nefröme: Doſt thou underſtand me? 
w ou et his keeper. 


Hub- And I'll keep him ſo, 
Thale hall not offend your i > 
. Jobn. Death. 


„„ My lord? 3 

X. Job. = | A grave. 

„ . e fra not live, 
X. . Enougb. 


| be merry n now : Mare 1 15 . 


— 0 ell, I'll not ſay what I intend fot 40ce 5 


| Remember.” Madam, fare you well: 
I'll ſend thoſe powers o'er to your majeſty, 
Eli. My bleſſing go. with thee ! 
$-K. Tobn, For England, couſin : ? 
Igbert ſhäll be your man, attend on you 


8 0 E N E IV. 
73. 3 The F cench King * Text. 
Beer King Pnirir, Lewis, Pan DULPH, aud Attendant: 


* Phi. So, by a roaring tempeſt on the food 
| A whole armadov of. cFonvicies fail? N 


. This is one of the bene to which- may be nveifcq a lating com · 


mendation. Art could add littie to its perfection, and time itſelf con 
lubſtract nothing from its beauties. STEEVENS. 

_ > King'John, after he had taken Arthur priſoner, ſent him to tk: 

ton of Falaiſe in Normandy, under the care of Hubert, his Chamber- 

lain; whence he was afterwards removed to Rouen, and Aeli vered to ti: 
cuſtody of Robert de Veypont. | Here he was lecretly put to death. 

| MaAxroxf. 

9 This imilitude; as little as it makes for the purpoſe ! in hand, was, 

40 not queſtion, a very taking one when the play was firſt repreſented; 

which was a winter or two at moſt after the Spanith invafion in 1557“. 


It was in reference likewiſe to that glorious period that N con- 


E cludes his play in that triumphant manner : 
«This England never did, nor never hall 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror.“ &c. 


Zut the Whole play abounds with touches relative to the then koala, 0 


aftairs. Wanzus: rox. 


t ich al true * W Calais bet 1 


* 


ih 


1 8 


re 3 


Is ſcatter 4, and disjoin'd from Kort 


Are we not beaten? Is not Angiers loſt? ? „ 
Arthur ta'en priſoner ? divers dear friends flain ? Fg 


Look, who comes s here! a grave unto a foul; 
Holding the eternal ſpirit, againſt her will, 
| Jo the file | nd of afflieted Brennt; A 


KING Jon? 


Pand. Courage and comfort! all ſhall yet go we ops | 
XK. Phi. What can £0 well, when we have run ſo ug; | 


And bloody England into England gone, 


Oi'erbearing interruption, ſpite of France? 


Leav. What he hath won, that hath he fortified: 2 


So hot a ſpeed with ſuch advice diſpos'd, 3 
Such temperate order info fierce a cauſ = = = : 
Doth want example: Who hath read, or boards. | 
Of any kindred action like to this? 


K. Phi. Well could I bear that England had this pra 


; 80 we tori find ſome pattern of our ame. 5 


Enter Coneranecr. . 8 


Cans is a Spaniſh word Genifving a fleet of Ware The armags in 


1583 was called ſo by way of diſtinction. STEEVENS. 2 
Overpowered, baffled, deftroyed. To conviet and to convince were in I 
dur author $ time ſynonymous. Marlon r. . 
We ſhould read corrſe, i. e. march. The Oxford editor condefcena; 
do this emendation, WAR BURTON. | 
Change is needleſs, A fierce canſe is a cauſe conducted with precipita - 
tion. 00 * Fierce wretehedneſs,“ in Limon, is, haſty, ſudden mi ſery. ; | 
15 STEEVE NS. 
I think. we ſhould read earths. The paſſage ſeems to have been 
copied from Sir Thomas More: . If the body be to the ſule a priſen, how + 
ſtrait a priſon maketh he the body, that ſtuffeth it with if raßt, that the 
ſoule can have no room to ſtirre nſelf— but! is, as. it were, encloſed not in 


a priſon, but in a grave.“ FARMER. 
Perhaps the old reading is juſtifiable, So, in « Meaſure f or 8 
To be impriſon'd in the vie wleſs ⁊binds. STEEVENS. 
It appears from the amendment propoſed by Farmer, and by the quota- 


"HORS 


7 pr ychee 


This cles fo lr as J can 3 was not aplaved tin a PRO time after 
the defeat of the armado, The old play, I think, wants this fimile, The 
— Emmentator ſhould not have affirmed what he can only gueſs. 7 

; Jonuneon, | 


. adduced = Steevens in e ot FAR old mos that they both : 


1 am not mad : | This hair 1 tea ar, is mine 


68 k ING JOnN. 
J pr 'ythee, lady, go away with me. | 


| Conf. Lo, now! now fee the iſſue of your peace ! 
K. Phi. Patience, good lady! comfort, gentle C Conſtance ! 
Conſt. No, I defy 5 all counſel, all redrels, 


But that which ends all counſel, true redreſs, 


Death, death: — O amiable lovely death! 


Ihou odoriferous ſtench ! found rottenneſs! 


Ariſe forth from the couch of laſing ins ht, „%%% Wo. 
Thou hate and terror to proſperity, 


And J will kiſs thy déteſtable bones 

And put my eyeha]ls in thy vaulty br ows 3 
And ring thele fingers with thy houſchold wem; 
And ſtop this gap of breath ® with fulſome duſt, 
And be a carrſon monſter like thyſelf: 


Come, grin on me; and I will think thou mil . 


And bus thee as thy wile! Mifery” O love, 
O, come to Wet: 


K. Phi. 0 fair afliction, peace. l 
Con ſi. No, r no, I will not, having breath to cry Sh 
O, that my tongue were in the thunder's mouth! 


n Then with a paſſion would I ſhake the world; 


And rouſe from ſleep that fell anatomy, 


Which cannot hear a lady's feeble voice, 
Which ſcorns a modern invocation.” 


Paud. Lady, you utter madneſs, and not ſorrow, 
Conſt, Thou art not holy to belie meſo; _ 


| 1 ler this paflage 2 in \ the ſame light, and 4 wppole that Eing Philip. in- 


pant to lay, 60 4 55 the breath was the priſon of the ſoul;“ but 1 think : 
they have miſtaken the ſenſe of it; and that by © the vile priſon f 
aſtzicted breath,“ he means the Fe vile priſon in vw hich the breath is 


confined; that is, the boly. M. Mason. - 
There is ſurely no need of change, « The vile Aon of aMicted 
. is the body, the priſon in which the diſirefjed ſoul is confined, 


MALONE. 


3 10 40% anciently ſigui fed to refuſe... STEE VERS. 


Ss The gap , breath is the mouth; ; the outlet from whence che breath 5 


iſſues. MaroxE. 
It is hard to ſay what Shakfprare means 15 by modern © it is not - oppoſ 4 
to ancient. In Allis well that end; well, ſpeaking of à girl in conte bt, 


he uſes this word: her mdern grace. It apparently means ſomething 


f 0 251 and inc onjiderable. Joan so . 
RA dei x, 15 tr: tes Mamarys CUmMML, STEEVERE. 
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KING JOHN. 69 


My n name is Conſtance ; I was Geffrey s wife; ; 


Young Arthur 1s my ſon, and he is loft : 


I am not mad ;—I would to heaven, I were! 
For then, 'tis like I ſhould for get myſelf; 
O, if J could, what grief ſhould 1 forget! 

Preach ſome philoſophy to make me mad, 
And thou ſhalt be canoniz'd, cardinal ; 
For, being not mad, but ſenſible of grief, 
My reaſonable part produces reaſonn 
How I may be deliver'd of theſe woes, 
And teaches me to kill or hang myſelf: 
If I were mad, I ſhould forget my ſon; 


Dr madly think, a babe of clouts were he 4 


= Will; 


I am not mad; too well, too well I feel 
The different plague of each calamity.” 


K. Phi, Bind up thoſe treſſes:? O, what love I note 


In the fair multitude of thoſe her hairs! 
| Where but by chance a ſilver drop hath fallen, 
Even te that drop ten thouſand wiry friends? 


Do glew themſelves in ſociable grief; 


Linke true, inſeparable, faithful loves, e TS 
Sticking together in calamity. | 


7 To England, it 25 will. 


„„ 8 Bind up your hairs, | 
Con V. 85 that | will; And wherefore will I do it? 


| | tore 


| ; ® It was EY that Cris ſhould be interrupted, becuaſe a 
Paſſion ſo violent cannot be borne long. I wiſh the following ſpeeches 
had been equally happy; but they only ſerve to ſhow, HOW difficult | it 16 
to maintain the pathetick long. JouNSoNs _ iS 
As the epithet vir is here attributed to hair; ſo, in 1 deſcription 
the hair of Apollo ſupplies the office of ue. In the Inſtructions to the 
_— Commiſſioners fer the ch.ice of a wife fer Prince Arthur, it is directed 6e to 

note the cye-browes' of the young Queen of Naples (who, after the 
death of Arthur, was married to Henry VIII. and divorced by him for the 
fake of Anna Bulloygn). They anſwer, «Her browes are of a browne 
| heare, very ſmall, like a wyre of beare,”” HgenNLEvY. 
2 Neither the Fromch king nor Pandulph, has ſaid a word of Tagland, 1 
ſince the entry of Conſtance, Perhaps therefore, in deſpair, ſhe means 


to addreſs the abſent King John: Take my fon to England, if you 


now that he is in your power, I base no proſpect of ſeeing him 
again, It ls therefore of no conſequence 0 me where 8 is. MALOXE: | 


———̃ — 


| FF. | KING 0 
I tore them from their bonds; and cried aloud, 
O that theſe hands could '/o redeem my ſon, 
A, they bade given theſe hairs their liberty! 
But now II envy at their liberty, 
And will again commit them to their bonds, 
Becauſe my poor child is a priſoner, —— 
And, father cardinal, I have heard you ſay, 
That we ſhall ſee and know our friends in heaven : 
II that be true, I ſhall ſce my boy again; 
For, ſince the birth of Cain, the firlt male child, 
Jo him that did but yeſterday ſuſpire,3 
There was not ſuch a gracious + creature born. 
But now will canker ſorrow eat my bud, 
And chaſe the native beauty from his check, 
And he will look as hollow as a ghoſt ; 
As dim and meagre as an ague's fit; 
And fo he'll die; and, rifing ſo again, 
When I ſhall meet bim i in the court of heaven 
I I ſhall not know him: therefore never, never 
MNuſt 1 behold my pretty Arthur more. 
Pand. You hold too heinous a reſpe& of grief. 
Conſt. He talks to me, that never had a ſon.s 
K. Phi. You are as fond of grief, as of your child, 
| Conft, Grief fills the room up of my ablent child, 
| 118 in his bed, walks up and down with me; 
5 Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
'Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form N 
Then, have 1 reaſon to be fond of grief. 
Fare you well: had you ſuch a loſs as I, 
I could give better comfort b than you 40 
1 will, not Keep this form upon ** head, 


1 | | 3 | | 3 To pre! 18 Shakſpeare, 1 believe, only means to breathe. 


4 Gracious, | bs e. graceful STxEvENs. 
o the ſame purpoſe Macduff obſerves— 
He has no children.“ STEEVExXsS., 


5 „ cannot help himſelf caſts his eyes on others for aſſiſtance, and often m 
ene W for mlaneſs. 3 | | 4 


ee of her bead-dri 2 
 Wher ? | 


STEEVEN!. 


© This is a ſentiment which great ſorrow always dictates. Wihoovs 


© = 


» /t 
7): 


hen 


3 ther; 


5 5 Pſalm in his thoughts: 


| yieling now nothing but ſhame and bitterneſs. Mr. Pope, 
5 ulbiutx, but e without neceſſity, reads—the faveet world's 


a wing paſſ-g2 in Hamlet 


1 ox 
When there is ſuch diſor rin my wit. 
O lord! my boy, my Arthur, my fair ſon! 


My life, my joy, my food, my all the world 


L:w, There's nothing in this world, can make me Joys 27 


Life is as tedious as a twice- told tale,s 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowſy man; ' 
And bitter ſhame hath ſpoil'd the ſweet world's. aeg 
That it yields naught, but ſhame, and bitterneſs, -: 


Pa nd. Before the curing of a ſtrong diſeaſe, 


Even in the inftant of repair and health, 
Ihe fit is ſtrongeſt; evils, that take leave, 
On their departure moſt of all ſhow evil: 
What have you loſt by loſing of this day? 


Lew. All days of glory, joy, and happineſs. 9 
Pand. If you had won it, certainly, you had. 8 


No, no: when fortune means to men moſt good, 
| She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 
Tis ftrange, to think how much king John hath bl 
In this which he accounts ſo clearly won: 2 
Are not you griev'd, that Arthur is his priſoner ? ? 


Lew. As heartily, as he is glad he hath him. 
Pad. Your mind is all as youthful as your blood. 


No hear me ſpeak, with a prophetick ſpirit ; 
L F or even the breath of what 1 mean to 1 


Shall 


* The young prince feels his defeat with more e ſenſib lity chan bis fa- 
Shame operates moſt ſtrongly in the earlier years; and when can 
d fer ace be leſs welcome chan when a man is going to his bride? 


0 My widow-comfort, and my ſorrows? cure! ters 
K. Phi, I fear ſome outrage, and Dl follow her. [Exit . 


| Jonns0N, : 
8 Our author; here and in another play, ſeems is 1. had the goth 


MATON E. 
The old copy—ſcocct avords. STEEVENS. 


The feoect 2vord is life; which, ſays the ſpeaker, i is no longer PEG 4 


tale. MALoN E. 
Iprefer Mr. Pope's reading, , which is ſufficiently juſtified by the fol 
Ho weary: fals. f and unprofitable : 


66 deem to me all th; vies of this world {  .STELVENS, 


&« For when thou art angry, all our days are gone, 
Wie bring our years to an end, as it were a ta e that is told. 


with ſome 


© Shall blow each duſt, each ſtraw, each little rub, 


— 


KING JOHN, 


Out of thepath which ſhall directly lead Fo 
* foot to England's throne; and, therefore, n 
ohn hath ſeiz'd Arthur, and it cannot be. 

That, whiles warm life plays in that infant's Veins, 


The miſplac'd John ſhould entertain an * 


One minute, nay, one quiet breath of reſt: 


A ſcepter, ſnatch'd with an unruly hand, 


Muſt be as böiſterouſly maintain'd as gain'd + 
And he, that ſtands upon a ſlippery place, 
Makes nice of no vile hold to ſtay him u 


x s bar John may ſtand, then Arthur needs muſt fall ; 
So be it, for it cannot be but ſo, 


Lea. But what ſhall I gain by young Arthur” s fall? 
Pand. You, in the right of lady Blanch your Wale: 


May then make all the claim that Arthur did. 


Lew, And loſe it, life and all, as Arthur did, 


Pand. How green you are, and freſh in this old world! 
Join lays you plots; the times conſpire with you ; : N 
For he, that ſteeps his ſafety in true blood,“ 
Shall find but bloody ſafety, and unttue. 
Ibis act, ſo evilly born, ſhall cool the hearts 
Of all bis people, and freeze up their zeal; _ 


That none ſo ſmall advantage ſhall ſtep forth, 


| To check his reign, but they will cheriſh it: 
No natural exhalation in the ſky, _ 

No ſcape of nature,3 no diſtemper'd day, 
No common wind, no cuſtomed event, 

But they will pluck away his natural cauſe, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and ſigns, 
Abortives, preſages, and tongues of heaven, 

Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John, 


| © 


Leco. May be, he will not touch young Athur's s Ute, 


But hold himſelf ſafe in his priſonment. 


Fand. O, fir, w ben he thall hear of your approach . 


> The blood of kim that has the 755 ain Jounzon. ne, 
The «expreſſion ſeems to mean no more than innocent blood i in genen. 
| RI so. 


2 The author very finely callsa monſtrous hi tb, an eſcape of mature, Av | "A 5 6 
if it were produced while ſhe was buly elſewhere, or intent upon ſore 5 3 * 


e Masuren ee D 


KING JOHN. 23: 
17 chat young Arthur be not gone already, e 
Even at that news he dies: and then the bearts 
Of all his people ſhall revolt from him, 
And kiſs the lips of unacquainted change; 
And pick ſtrong matter of revolt, and wrath, 
Out of the bloody fingers' ends of John, 
© Methinks, I ſee. this. hurly all on foot; _ 
And, O, what better matter breeds for You, = 
Than I have nam'd !—The baſtard Faulconbridge | 
Is now in England, ranſacking the church, 
© Offending charity: If but a dozen F rench 
Were there in arms, they would be as a call 4 
To train ten thouſand Engliſh to their ſide; 
or, as a little now,) tumbled about, 
_ becomes a mountain, O noble Dauphin, | 
Go with me to the king: Tis wonderful, 
What may be wrought out of their diſcontent : on 
Now that their ſouls are topfull of offence, 3 
For England go; I will whet on the king. 955 
Leso. Strong reaſons make ſtrong actions; Let us go; „ 
of you By ay. the Ying will not ſay, no. [Excunt. 
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4 | = 5 — 3 — | 
ACT w. "SCENE: L 
p Northampton. A Room in the Caſtle. | 


5 1 Enter Hv BERT 5 and 749 Attendants. 


Aub. Heat me theſe irons hot; and, look thou and. 
_ v ithin the arras: when 1 frike my foot 


2D The image is taken from the manner in ieh birds are Cres | 
ar; one being placed for the purpolz of drawing others to the net, 
Nis note or call. MaLonz, 
= Bacon, in his Hiftory of Henry VII. ſpeaking of $i imnel's march, 
Vis 3 e that © their ſuro-bal! did not gather as it went.“ fonNsO &. 
4 The fact is, as bas been already ſtated, that Arthur was firſt con 


—_— ** 


11. ine d at Falaiſe, and afterwards at Rouen in Normandy, where he was 
508 bot to death, — Our author has deviated | in this parncular rom the . | 


Av 3 a 


6 KING JOHN. 
Upon the boſom of the ground, ruſh forth; 
And bind the boy, which you ſhall fiad with me, 
Faſt to the chair: be heed ful; hence, and watch. 
I Attend, I hope, your warrant will bear out the deed, 
Hub. Waere ſerup: 8.1 Fear not you: look to't.— 


55 ¶ Excunt Attendants, 
* oung lad, come forth ; ; 1 hare to ſay with vou. 


| 5 Enter ARTHUR, | 
Adrth, 2 Good morrow, Hubert. C 


+ Good morrow, little prince, 
Arib. As little prince (having ſo great a title | 
'To be more prince,) as may be, —You are ſad, 
Hub. Indeed, I have been merrier. 
I Arth. $5 | 
Methinks, no body ſhould be ſad but Ts 
Vet, I remember, when I was in France, „ 
N Voung gentlemen would be as ſad as night, ; | E- -: 
Only for wantonneſs.) By my chriſtendom,® ! = 
So I were out of priſon, and kept Wee „„ —_— 
1 ſhould be as merry as the day is lon 5 „f 
And ſol would be here, but that I doubt CES ---- 
| My 
nd brought King row 5 nephew to England; but there! is no eireum- 
ſtance either in the original play, or in this of Shake ſpeare, to point out 
the particular caſtle in Which he is ſuppoſed to be confined. The caſtle | 
of Northampton has been mentioned in ſome modern editions as the 
place, merely becauſe in the firſt act King John ſzems to have been in 
a that town. In the old copy there is no where any notice of place. 


Marone. 

SE It 1 2uld "RY chat this aff Gaiion had found its way into England, 1 

ag it is ridiculed by Ben Jonſon in the character of Maſter * inn 
EZweiy Man in his Humcur, 1601, SrEEVENS. _— 

Lyly, in his Midas, ridicules the affectation of melancholy : 4 Now 1 
every baſe companion, being in his muble fubles, ſays, he is melancholy. — 

Thou ſhould'ſt ſay thou art Jumpi 5. If thou encroach on our courtly Wt 

terms, weele trounce thee.” FARMER. e 

I doubt whether our author had any authority for attributing this 
ſpecies of affectation to the French. He generally aſcribes the manners 

of England to all other coun' ries, Marons. _ | 

This word is uſed both here and in Al/'s wvell that "ends wall; far 
—_J baptiſm, or rather the baptijmal name: nor is this uſe of the word peculiz 


to our author, Lyly, his predeceſſor, has employed the word in the 
ſame way. Maroxx. 0 | | | 3 
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Mercy on me! 


XING JOHN. „ 
My. uncle rackitet more harm to me: 

He is afraid of me, and I of him: 

Is it my fault that I was Geffrey s ſon? 
No, indeed, is't not; And 1 would to heaven, 


I I were your ſon, ſo you would love me, Hubert. 


Turning diſpiteous torture out of door! 

| I muſt be brief; left reſolution drop 

1 Out at mine eyes, in tender womanich tears, —— 
9 7 Can you not read it? is it not fair writ? | 


1 
15 N rt 
#4 * 8 5 
A 5 1 
8 8 LIL 5 


Hub. If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 


: A He will awake my mercy, which lies dead : 1555 
3 Therefore I will be ſudden, and deſpatch _ [4 ade, 


Arth. Are you fick, Hubert ? you look par to-day + 


In ſooth, I would you were a little fick; 
That 1 might fit all night, and watch with you: : 


I warrant, I love you more than you do me. DE er 
Hub. His words do take poſſeſſion of my a 


Read here, young Arthur. [Showing a ers How now, 


fooliſh rheum! 


* : 


Arth. Too fairly, Hubert, for fo foul effect: 


5 Muſt you with hot irons burn out both mine om! 


Hub. Young boy, I muſt, 0229 


And will | you? | 


Hub. a And i will. 
Arib. Have you the beart! ? When your head did but take, 
knit my handkerchief about your brows, 5 


it The belt I had, a princeſs wrought 1 it ms) 
And I did never aſk it you again: 

And with my hand at midnight held your; "9 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon cheer'd u p the heavy time; 


. ing, What lack yau ? and, Where lies our grief] 42 


. What good love may I per form for yo? 


Many a poor man's fon would have, lain ſtill, 
od nel er have ſpoke a loving word to you; 
But you at your ſick ſervice had a prince. 
Nay, you may think, my tove was crafty love, - 
And call it, cunning; Do, an if you will: 
{ heaven be pleas'd that you mutt uſe me ill, 


by Why, then you muſt, — Will you put out mac eyes? 


E 2 


75 _ KING JOHN, 
"Theſe eyes, that never did, nor never ſhall, 
So much as frown on you:! J 


Hub. 5 have "RD to 30 it.; 


And with hot irons muſt I burn them out. =_ 


Arth. Ah, none, but in this iron age, would do i it! 1 

The iron of itſelf, though heat red-hot,9 | N 
Approaching near theſe eyes, would drink nd tears, i 

And quench his firy indignation,* 5 
Even in the matter of mine innocence: 2 OY; A. | 
Nay, after that, conſume away in ruſt, | 

But for containing fire to harm mine eye. 

Are you more ſtubborn-Hard than hammer'd iron WM 

An if an angel ſhould have come to me, | 

And told me, Hubert ſhould put out mine eyes, 

T would not have beliey'd no tongue, but Hubert' 8. 5 

Hub. Come forth. e [Stamps 


tr malate > . 
ee 


| Recente Attendants, with cords irons 1 „Kc. 


. Do: as l bid you do. 


Arib. O, ſave me, Hubert, fave me! my eyes are out. 
Even with the fierce looks of theſe bloody men, 
Hub. Give me the iron, I ſay, and bind him here, 
Arih. Alas, what need you be ſo boiſt'rous-rou gh? 
I will not ſtruggle, I will ſtand ſtone-ſtill. 
For heaven's fake, Hubert, let me not be bound! 
_ Nay, hear me, Hubert! drive theſe men eye 
And] will fit as quiet as a lamb; 
J will not ſtir, nor wince, nor ſpeak a word, 
Nor look upon the iron angerly: 
Thruſt but theſe men away, and I'll forgive you, 7 
Whatever torment you do put me to. ; 
Hub. Go, ſtand within; let me alone with king: 


7 Anend, 5 


15 The participle 3 „though now obſolete; was in uſe in our author's 

time. So, in the ſacred writings 3 & He commanded that they ſhould 

heat the furnace one ſeven times more than it was wont to be beat,” 
Dan. Iii. 19. MALON E. 

2 Theſe words are taken from the Bible. In the Epiſtle to the He. 

brews, we read“ a certain fearful looking for of Judgement and. f. 75 

4 3 ch. No Ve 27. WHALLEY. 
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: KING JOHN, IS, - 
1 Attend, I am beſt pleas'd to be from ſuch a deed, + 
LE xeunt Artendans, 
Ab. Alas! I then have chid away my friend; 
He hath a ſtern look, but a gentle heart: — 


Let him come back, that his N may 
Give life to 8 


. Come, boy, prepare yourſelf, 
Arth. Is there no remedy ? | 
Hah: 8 None, but to loſe your eye es. 


Arih. O heaven !—that there were but a mote in yours, 
A grain, a duſt, a gnat, a wand'ring hair, 
| Any annoyance in that precious ſenſe ! 
Then, feeling what ſmall things are boiſt'rous there, f 
Your vile intent muſt needs ſeem horrible. 
Hub. Is this your promiſe? go to, hold your tongue. 
Arth. Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 
* Muſt needs want pleading for a pair of eyes: 
Jet me not hold my tongue; let me not, Hubert! 
: Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue,* 
80 I may keep mine eyes ; O, ſpare mine ey es: 5 
Though to no uſe, but ſil i to look on you! 
10, by my troth, the inſtrument is cold, 
3 would not harm me. | 
Hub. - ral heat 3 it, boy. : | 
Arth, No, in good ſooth; the fire is dead w vith grief, 5 
as create for comfort, to be us d 
In undeſerv'd extremes: See elſe yourſelf; 
There is no malice in this burning coal; “ 


3 e 


13 Our tes: who has 1 ſo much FT the ſacred x writings, 


without doubt remembered,—< And why beholdeſt thou the mate that is 
in thy brother” s eye, &c. Mat tb. vii. 3. A mote is a ſmall particle of 
" a or chaff, It is n. uſed by old writers for an atom. gh” 
Maron E. 
4 This is according to nature. We imagine no evil Go. great as that 
"dich is near us. JOHNSONe 
The ſenſe is: Ibe fire, being pd not to burt, but to comfort, i is 
dead With prief for finding itſelf uſed in acts of cruelty, which, being 


Innocent, I have not deſer ved. JounsoN. 


Dr. Grey ſays, „ that no malice in a burning coal is certainly abſure, 
* * we ſhould read: | | 


N is no malice burning in this s coal, 87 EEVENS. 


43. ines on 

Ihe breath of heaven hath blown his _ out, 
And firew'd repentant aſhes on his head. 

HFlub. But with my breath I can revive it, hoy: 
 Arth, And if you do, you will but make it bluſh, 


And glow with ſhame of your proceedings, Hubert: 
Nay, it, perchance, will ſparkle in your eyes; 
And, like a dog that is compell'd to fight, 


5 Snatch at his maſter that doth tarre him on.” 


All things, that you ſhould uſe to do me wrong, 
Deny cheir office: only you do lack . 

I bat mercy, which fierce fire, and iron, extends, 
Creatures of note for mercy-lacking uſes. | 
Hub. Well, ſee to live; ® I will not touch thine eyes 
For all the treaſure that thine uncle owes : 8 
Vet am I ſworn, and I did purpoſe, boy, 

With this ſame very iron to burn them out. 

Arth. O, now you look like Hubert! all this w ile 

Lou were diſguiſed, | 
=, We Peace: no more. Adieu; | 
Your uncle muſt not know but you are dead ; 
II fill theſe dogged ſpies with falſe reports. 

And, pretty child, fleep doubtleſs, and ſecure, 

That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 
Will not offend thee, | 


5 O heaven 11 thank you; Hubert... 
Hub. Silerce ; no more: Go cloſely in v Ith me ; 9 
Moch danger do ] undergo for the. [ Exeun. 


Dr. Grey's re mark on, this paſſage is an hype rer: tieiſm. The coal 
was Kill burning, for Hubert ſays, “he cculd revive it with his breath ; 
but it had loft for a time its Loewen of 1 irquring by the abatement of its 
heat. M. Masox, 6 | 

7 j, e. flimulate, ſet him on. | Suppoſed to be derived from rafd e, 
excito. The word occurs again in Eomler, STEEVENS. 

„ The meaning is not, I believe, — keep your eyc-ſight, that you may 
live {for ke might have lived though bind). The words agreeably to a 
common idiom of our language, MEAD» I e no more than Ive. 

- MALONFE. 
; See 10 lac! means only Conti inue to 7100 the mecns of life, STEEVENE, 

On further conſideration of theſe words, I believe the author meant, 
10 Well, live, and live with the means of ſeeing 3 that! is, with your cyes 
vnipjored. ” MaLonr. 

9 ks e. ſeerctly, privately, RE EP. 
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SCENT I. 
725 aue. of Hah of Pate in the ae 
Tony King Joun, cr,auned ; print: Sar Ws Y, 


» 


and has Lor 1 The Air 1g Fakes fare : 


5 abe. Here once again we ft, once again crown 
And look'd upon, I. hope, with cheertul eyes. 
| "Jl Pem. This once again, but that your highneſs p!cas 4. : 
Was once ſuperfluous : you were crown 4 beſore, 
And that high royalty was ne'er pluck'd off; 
I be faiths of men neber ſtained with re | 
Freſh expectation troubled not the land, 
. With, any long'd-for change, or better late, | 
Sal. Therefore, to be poſſeſs'd with dou ble pomp, 
1 To guard a title that was rich before, 
I ꝰ0o gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 


To throw a periume on the violet, 


'a, 


volt 


LI .O o ſmooth the ice, or add another hue 


Unto the rainbow, or with taper-ligbt 
To ſeek the beauteous eye of heaven to garniſh, 


8 Js waſteful, and ridiculous exceſs, 


eub. Put that your royal pleaſure mull be done, 
5 This act is as an ancient tale new told; 


. And, 


| 2 This one time more was one time more than eek, fans No 
5 it ſhould be remembered that King Jobn was at preſent crowned for 
the [7:71 time. STEEVENS, | 
John's ſ:cond coronation was at Canerbary: - in the year 1201. He 
Was crowned a third time at the ſame place, after the murder of his 
"7 nephew, \ in April 12023 3 probably with a view of confirming his title to 
the throne, his competitor no longer ſtanding f in his way. MALONE. 
43 To guard, is to fringe. JonNs0N. | 
Rather, to lace, So, in The Merchant of Penices 
3 give him a livery | 8 
„More guarded than his fellows.” SrEEVENS. 


T. Had Shak ſpeare been a diligent examiner of his own in compoſitions, | 


he 


80 | KING 3 O HN. 
And, in the laſt repea ing, troubleſome,” 
1 Being urged at a time unſeaſonable. 
a/, In this, the antique and well. noted face 
Of plain old form is much disfigured: 

And, like a ſhifted wind unto a fail, 

5 makes the courſe of thoughts to {etch about ; 
tartles and frights conſideration 3 
| M akes found opinion fick, and truth ſuſpected, 
For putting on ſo new a faſhion'd robe. : 

Pemb, When workmen ſtrive to do better than well, 

They do confound their {kill in covetouſneſs :5 _ 
And, oftentimes, excuſing of a fault, 
Doth make the fault the worſe by the excuſe; 
As patches, ſet upon a little breach, 


Difcredit more in hiding of the fault, 


Than did the fault before it was ſo patch'd. 

Sal. To this effect, before you were new- crown d. 

We breath'd our counſel; bur it pleas'd your Meine 

Jo overbear it; and we are all well pleas'd ; 
Since all and every part of what we would,” 

Doth make a Rand at what your highneſs will. 

-. Ko Fob ROS reaſons of this double coronation 

1 have” poſſeſs d you with, and think them firong ; 

And more, more rang, (v hen leſſer is my RY 


1 ſhall indue you Wie: 5 Mean ries, but aſs . Whas 


| he would not ſo ſoon have repeated: an > idea. which h he had firſt put into. 


the mouth of the Dauphin: $ 
„ Life 18 as tedious as a twice- told ale 
„ Vexing the dull ear of a drowſy man.” | 

Mr. Malone has a remark to the ſame tendency» STEEVENS. | 
Bk 
de fire of excelling. THEOBALD, 8 

6 Fault means bl:miſh, STEEVENS. 

7 Since the whole and each particular part 54 our wiſhes, xc. . 


MALowE. 


s Mr. Theo bald reads—(the Her is my fear) which, | in the following 
note, Dr. Johnſon has attempted to explain. STEEVENS. 
I have told you ſome reaſons, in my opinion Prong, and ſhall tel] more 
yet fronger 3 for the ſtronger my reaſons are, the /eſs 15 my fear of Tous: diſ- 
8 This ſ-ems to be the meaning. Joun SONs 
The firſt folio reads; | | 
SIR Mr i is my 4 


2.4: e., not dy their avarice, but in an . ee an intenſe 55 
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KING 10 HN. „ 


What you would have reform'd, that is not well; 


And well ſhall you perceive, how willingly 
1 will both hear and grant you your requeſts, 
Pemb. Then I, (as one that am the tongue of theſe, 


IS. 5; To ſound the purpoſes? of all their hearts,) 


Both for myſelf and them, (but, chief of all, 


Your ſafety, for the which myſelf and them 
| Bend their beſt ſtudies,) heartily requeſt 


The enfranchiſement of Arthur; whoſe reftraint | 
Doth move the murmuring lips of diſcontent 1 


Jo break into this dangerous argument, — 

If, what in reſt * you have, in right you hold, 
Why then your fears, (which, as they ſay, attend 
The ſteps of wrong,) ſhould move you to mew up 


Your tender kinſman, and to choke his das 


With barbarous ignorance, and deny his youth | 


The rich advantage of good exerciſe, = „ 
| The true reading i is obvious enough: | 


(when leſſer is my fear). TyRwWHITT. _ 
1 have done this emendation the juſtice to pace it in the text. 


STEVENS. 


9 To declare, to publ ſo the defires of all thoſe, Jon's . 
2 Perhaps we ſhould read: 


If, what in wreſt yu have, in E you hold, 


I. e. if what you poſſeſs by an act of ſeizure or violence, Ke, 
| 7 | 


So again, in this play: | | 
«© The jmminent decay of wreftd pomp.” | 
Mreſt is a ſubſtantive uſed by Speniers and by our author 3 in Tale and 


© Creſſidas SrEEVENS. 


The emendation propoſed by Mr. Steevens is its own e I 


ten and ſhould chayge places, and a mark of mterrogation be placed after 0 
N exerciſe, the full lente | 


of the paſſage Wiil be reſtored. HENLEYs» 5 
Mr. Steevens's reading of wwref# is better than his explan ation. If 


acopted, the meaning muſt de — f Wwhat 2 7 Ves, or Hawe in Jour hand, 
er graſp. RIT SON. 


It. IS evident that the words held FE ben, Kare change d 755 places. I 


M. MASsů m 


The conſtruftion is —1f you has a good title to what you now qui ietly | 


By poileſs, why then ſhould your fears move you, &c. MALONE» 


3 In the middle ages the whole education of princes and noble youths 


conſiſted in martial exerciſes, Kc. Theſe could not be cafily had in a 

: protons, where mental i improvements might have been afforded as well as 
danny where elſe; but this fort of education never entered into the thoughts 

oer our active, Warlike, but illiterate noblty. Percy. | 


$2 KIN 0 {5 0 n * 
That the time's enemies may not have this 
Jo grace occaſions, let it be our ſuit. 
That you have bid us aſk his liberty; © 
Which for our goods we do no further 1 
Than whereupon our weal, on you depending, 
Counts it your weal, he have his liberty. 


wp © « Fobn, Leti it be ſo; 1 do commit his youth 
| Enter Hus ERT. 


; To your direQion,—Hubert, what news with TY 
Pemb, This is the man ſhould do the bloody deed 3 
le ſhow'd his warrant to a friend of mine: 
The! image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives in his eye; that cloſe aſpeR of his 
Does ſhow the mood of a much-troubled breaſt; 
And I do fearfully believe, 'tis done, 
What we ſo fear'd he had a charge to do. 
Sal. The colour of the king doth come and go, 
| Between his purpoſe and his conſcience, _ 
Like heralds twixt two dreadful battles ſet ; — 
lis paſſion is ſo ripe, it needs muſt break. 
Pemb. And, when it breaks,“ ] fear, will iſſue thence 
The foul eee of a tweet child 5 death. 


K. John. 
95 1 bis conſeiouſuf of galt, and his de 1 'gn to conceal it by fair 
5 profeſlions. oN SON. 
The _ the King, which Saliſbury Aludes to, is that of putting 
Arthur to death, which he conſiders as not yet accompliſhed, and there- 
fore ſuppoſes that there might Rill be a conflict in the King's mind, | 
© Between his purfcſe and his conſcience.” | 
So when Saliſbury fees the dead body of Arthur, he ſays, 
elt is the ſhameful work of Hubert's hand; „ 
« The practiſe and the purpoſe of the king. ” NI. Masov. | 
Rather, between the criminal a& that he planned and commanded to be 
executed, and the reproaches of his conſcience conſequent on the execu- 
tion of it. MALONE. 


6 But keralds are not planted, 1 preſume, in the midſt Niet two 


lines of battle; though they, and trumpets, are often ſent over from | 


party to party, to propoſe terms, demand a parley, &c. I have therefore | 
_ ventured to read, ſent, THEOBALD. 


Set is not feed, but only placed; heralds muſt be ſet between battles, by 
in order to be ſent between them. Jon x Sox. 


7 This is but an indelicate metaphor, taken From an impoſthumated 
tumour. Jonnton. | 


TD, KING JOHN. 
. 7 We cannot hold mortality's ſtrong hand: — 


Good lords, although my will to give is living, 


The ſuit which you demand is gone and dead: 

He tells us, Arthur is deceas'd to-night. _ 
Sal. Indeed, we fear'd; his fickneis was paſt cure, 
Pemb, Indeed, we heard how near his death he was, 


Before the child himſelf felt he was ſick : 
This muſt be anſwer'd, either here, or 1 


K. abn. Why do you bend ſuch ſolemn brows on: me! 5 


Think you, I bear the ſhears of deſtiny ? 


Have I commandment on the pulſe of liſe ? 
Sal. It is apparent foul-play ; and 'tis ſhame, 


'- 3 That greatneſs ſhould ſo groſsly offer 1t;— _ 
- So thrive it in your game! ? and fo farewell, 


Pemb, Stay yet, lord Saliſbury; Vil go with 1 thee, 
And find the inheritance of this poor child, | 


His little kingdom of a forced grave, 


That blood, which ow'd the breadth of all this iſle, 


© Three foot of it doth hold; Bad world the while! 


This muſt not be thus borne : : this will break out 
Io all our ſorrows, and ere long, I doub:. 3 Lords, 


K. Fehn. They burn in indigr ation; I repent 


= There“ is. no ſure foundation ſer on blood ; 


No certain if e achicv'd * others“ death.“ — 


E. er al Meſſenger, 


Ok A fear, al eye 3 halt; w N 15 hes blood, 
That J have ſeen inhabit in thoſe cheeks? _ 
=> Sofvula ky clears not without a ftorm: | 
Pour down thy weather :—How goes all in France: J 


Mag. From France to England, —Ncver tuch : a power 


For any foreign preparation, 


Was levied in the body of a land! 
Ihe copy of your ſpeed is learn'd by them; 


. bor, v when you! ſhould be told they'd do prepare, 


„„ Tre 


£ 2 | 
The king aſks Beæv all goes in France, the meſſenger. catches the 


22 | wore £e*, and antwere, t' a Whatever is in France goes now into E nglan d. 


x 


e 


4 0 


„„ KING JOHN. 
The tidings come, that they are all arriv'd. 
X. Je . O, where hath our intelligence, been drunk? ? 
VI here hath it ſlept ? ? Where is my mother's care 

_ That ſuch an army could be drawn in France, | 

And ſhe not hear of it? 

Meg. 2 My liege, her ear 

I ſtopp'd with duſt; the ſirſt of April, died 

Vour noble mother And, as I hear, my lord, 

The lady Conſtance. in 4 frenzy dicd | 
Three days before : but this from rumour's tongue 

I idly heard; if true, or falſe, I know not. 

K. Fehn. Withhold thy ſpeed, dreadful occaſion ! 

0, make a league wich me, till J have pleas'd 

| My diſcontented peers !-- What! mother dead? 

How wildly then walks my eſtate in France !9— 

Under whoſe conduct came thoſe powers of F rance, 

| TH thou for truth giv'ſt out, are landed here * 

OR Under the Dauphin, 


Luer the Baſtard aud Peres of Fü e | 


. Jabs. = 1 T bon haſt made me e giddy 
With theſe ill tidings, — Now, what ſays the world 
To your proceedings? do not ſeek to ſtuff 
My head with more ill news, for it is full, 
Baſt. But, if you be afeard to hear the worſt, 
Then let the worſt, unheard, fall on your head. | 
K. Fohn, Bear with me, couſin; ; for I was amaz'd * 
| Under the tide: but now I breathe again 
Aloft the flood; and can give audience 
| To any tongue, ſpeak i it of what it will. e 
Baß. How J have ſped among the clergymen, 
The ſums I have collected ſhall expreſs. | 
But, as I travell'd hither through the land, 
If the oops Rrangely fantaſied; 


12 Poſſeſo d 
"IM "I in one of the paſton Letters, Vol. UI. p. 99: & The Oey 
of Norfolk and Suffolk ftand right wildly.” STEEVENS. . 

i. e. How ill my affairs go in France The verb, to va/k, is uſed 
with great licenſe by old writers. It often means to 85 to mowe. 


Maroxz- | 


2 i. e. ſtunned, confopnded, STEEVERS, 
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Poſleſo d with rumours, full of idle dreams; 
Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear : 
And here's a prophet, that J brought with me 
From forth the ſtreets of Pomfret, whom I found 
With many hundreds treading on his heels 
To whom he ſung, in rude harſh-ſounding rhymes, - 
That, ere the next Aſcenſion-day at noon, 
Y os highneſs ſhould deliver up your crown, 
K. Jobn. Thou idle dreamer, wherefore didſt thou ſo? 
Peter, Foreknowing that the truth will fall out fo. 
K. Jobn. Hubert, away with him; impriſon him; 3 
And on that day at noon, whereon, he ſays, 


T ſhall yield up my crown, let him be e 
Deliver him to ſafety, and return, 


For I muſt uſe thee) my gentle couſin, 


[Exit HuBeRT, with Peter, 
Hear'n 13 che news . who are arrived? 


Baſt. The French, my lord; men's mouths are full of i it: 7 
Beſides, I met lord Bigot, and lord Saliſbur) 
(With eyes as red as new-enkindled fire,) 


And others more, going to ſeek the grave 


95 


Of Arthur, who, they ſay, 1s kill'd to- de 


On your ſuggeſtion. 7 
K. John. Gentle kinſman, go, | 


C1 "Ad thruſt thyſelf i into their companies: 
I have a way to win their loves again; 


Bring them before me. 


Bat. I will ſeck them out. | | 2 
K. John, Nay, but make haſte ; the better foot before 


O, let me have no ſubje& enemies, 

1 When adverſe foreigners affright my towns 
With dreadful pomp of ſtout invaſion!— 
5 Be . ſet tHeathers to * heels 3 5 


Fry 


3 This 1 man was a hermit in great repute with the common people. 


_ Notwithſtanding the event is ſaid to have fallen out as he had prophched, 


the poor fellow was inhumanly dragged at horſes* tails through the : 
ſtrects of W arham, and together with his ſon, who appears to have been 


even more innocent than his father, hanged afterwards upon a idbet. 
See Holinſhed's Chronicle, under the year 1213. Dovcx. 


Wa That | is, Give bim into ſafe cuſtody, Jonson. © 


—— 
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And fly, like thought, from them to me again, 
Baſt. The f. 385 of the time ſhall teach me ſpeed. 


Exit. 
EK. Fobn. Spoke like a ſpriteful noble gentleman, 0 
Go after him; for he, perhaps, ſhall need 
Some meſſenger betwixt me and the peers 3 | 
And be thou he. 3 

4 „ii al my heart, my lie ege. [ Exit, 
K. 55 My mother dead! 


Re-enter HusBrk bo 


TYP My lord, they ſay, five moons were ſeen to- clue 8 

" Fa6s fixed: and the fifth did whirl about 

Ihe other four in wond'rous motion, 

K. Fobn, Five moons! ? | 
Hub. „„ Ge | 

| . tireets 3 

Do prophecy upon it dangerouſly : 

Young Arthur's death is common in their mouths : 45 

And when they talk of him, they ſhake their Bends, 

And whiſper one another in the ear; 

And he, that ſpeaks, doth gripe the hearer's wriſt; 

Whilſt he, that hears, makes fearful action, 

With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes, 

1 ſaw a ſmith ſtand with his hammer, thus, 

The whilſt his iron did on the anvil cool, 

With open mouth ſwallowing a tailor's news; 

Who, with his ſhears and meaſure in his hand, 

Standing on ſlippers, (which his nimble haſte 

. falſely thruſt open contrary fore” 6 


-# This ncldent] is mentioned by few of our hiſtorians: I have met 
with it no where but in Matthero of Weſeminfter and Polydore Vigil, with 
a a ſmall alteration, 


| that time than either before or ſince. GRE x. 


"This incident is likewiſe mentioned in the old King Jahn. . | 
© 1 know not bo the commentators underſtand this important paſſ ages | 
which i in Dr. Warburton's edition 1 Is marked as eminently beautiful, and, 


on the whole, not without juſtice, But Shakſpeare ſeems to have con- 
founded the man's thoes with his, gloves. 
may put his hand into the wrong glove, but either ſhoe will equally admit 
either foot, The author ſeems . * the Harder which he 


delerlbes. Jonxsox. 


Old men, and beldams, in the 


Told 


Theſe kind of appearances were more common about 


He that is frighted or hurried 


Dr. 5 
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Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death. 5 
K. John. Why ſeek'ſt thou to poſſeſs me with theſe fears? 
Why urgeſt thou fo oft young Arthur's death? _ 7 
> Thy hand hath murder'd him: I had mighty cauſe 
Io wih him dead, but thou hadſt none to kill nim. 
lab. Had none, my lord! why, did you not provoke - 
1 8 5 OSS ta, 3 
Pr. Johnſon forgets that ancient ſlippers might poſſibly be very differ. 
| 3 ent from modern ones. Scott in his Diſcowerie of Witchcraft tells us:; 
le that receiveth a miſchance, will conſider, whether he put not on 
= His ſhirt the wrong fide outwards, or his /eft hoe on his right foot. One 
= of the jeſts of Scogan, by Andrew Borde, is how he defrauded two ſnoe- 
| 7 makers, one of a right foot boot, and the other of a left foot one. And 
Davies in one of his epigrams, compares a man to “ a foft-knit beſe 
i - far ſerves rack fep,”” Fan. Gon it „ 
In Tbe Fheire, 1615, is the following paſſage: This fellow is 
ke your prigbt foe, he will ſerve either foot.” From this we may in- 
fer that ſome ſhoes could only be worn on the foot for which they were 
made. And Barratt in his Alvearie, 1580, as an inſtance of the word 
35 wrong, ſays; © to put on his ſbves ꝛbrong. Again, in Frobiſber's 
"= fecond Voyage for the diſcowerie of Cataia, 4 0. bl. I. 1578: „ They alſo 
/ > beheld (to their great maruile) a dublet of canvas made after the Engliſne 
= faſhion, a ſhirt, a girdle, three ſhoes for contrarie fret, &c. p. 21 
Xx See Martin's Deſcription of the Weſtern Iflands of Scotland, 1703, p. 
207: © The generality now only wear ſhoes having one thin ſole only, 
and ſafed after the right and left fot, ſo that what is for one foot will not 
eve the other.“ The meaning ſeems to be, that the extremities of the 
| I ſhoes were not round or ſquare, but were cut in an oblique angle, or 
Alllant from the great toe to the little one. See likewiſe, The Pbiloſopbi- 
. al Tranſactions abridged, Vol. III. p. 432, and Vol. VII. p. 23, where are 
| F — exhibited ſhoes and ſandals ſhaped to the feet, ſpreading more to the out- 
| mae than the inſide. Torrnm. noo: 2 
FE | So, in Holland's tranſlation of Suetonivs, 1606: « if in a morning, 
bis ſhoes were put one [r. on] wrong, and namely the left for the right, 
7 hae held itFAucky,” Our author himſelf alſo furniſhes an authority to 
the ſame point, Speed in The Tau Gentlemen of Verona, ſpeaks of a left 
* hoe. It ſhould be remembered that tailors generally work bare - footed: 
E. _ acircumſtance which Shakſpeare probably had in his thoughts when he 
* © wrote this paſſage, MALONEs 1 | % ITEOELS 


%%%%ͤo 6 
Told of a many thouſand warlike French, | 


That were embatteled and rank'd in Kent: 
Another lean unwaſh'd artificer 


30 — 


open; po neem fie ç——ͤäͤ—ꝗ7v7C—kF2—2—ͤ—ũ——jCũ—— —„—t-— 


I0 break within the bloody houſe of life: 


. N & JOHN. 1 
K. John. It is the curſe of kings,” to be attended -. "I 
By flaves, that take their humours for a warrant s 


And, on the winking of authority, FUE F 2 

To underſtane a law ; to know the meaning | 0 
Ol dangerous majeſty, when, perchance, it frowns 1 
More upon humour than advis'd reſpect.? LY N 


Hub. oh is your hand and ſeal for what I did. 
K. John. © , when the laſt account twixt heaven and _-- | 
| cart | 1 8 Af 
Is to be made, then ſhall this hand nd ſeal 8 Ra 
Witneſs > againſt us to damnation ! 5 1 
How oft the fight of means to do ill deeds, _ | 
Makes deeds ill done! Hadeſt not thou been by 2 8s 
A fellow by the hand of nature mark'd, DL b: 
: Quoted, 9 and fign'd, to do a deed of ſhame, | E 
'T his murder had not come into my mind : 5 
But, tak ing note of thy abhorr'd aſpect, | i 
Finding thee fit for bloody villainy, | 
Apt, liable, to be employ'd in danger, _ 1 
I faintly broke with thee of Arthur's death; | | I 
And thou, to be endeared to a king, ” 3 
Made it no conſcience to deſtroy a prince. 5 
Hub. My lord, 1 
K. Fobn, Hadſt thou: but ſhook thy head,: or made a 
| N | 5 


| When 
8 This badi les at Daviſon 8 caſe; l in the affair of Mary Queen of 1 
Scots, and ſo muſt have been inſerted long after the fiiit repreſentation. 1 
| WARBURTON, Ee 
It is extremely acbable that our author meant to pay his court to 
Elizabeth by this covert apology for her conduct to Mary, The Queen 
of Scots was beheaded in 1587, ſome years, I believe, before he had 
| Rene any play on the ſtage, MALONE. 
| „ deliberate conſideration, re fle ction. STELVENS.. 
9: Quored,] j. e. obſerved, diſtinguiſh' d. STEEVENS. | 
2 Thereare many touches of natũtę in this conference of John EY 
Hubert. A man engaged in wickedneſs would keep the profit to himſelf, 
and transfer the guilt to his accomplice. Theſe reproaches vented againſt 
Hubert are not the words of art or policy, but the eruptions of a mind 
ſwelling with con(ciouſneſs of a crime, and deſirous of Uſcharging its 
miſery on N | 
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77 * firuck bim dumb : nothing is more certain, t 
arts of fallacy upon themſelves, palliate their 


. 
ities and ſubterfuges. JoRNSG N. 


KING JOHN, 8 
When I ſpake darkly what I purpoſed 
Or tarn'd an eye of doubt upon my face, 
As bid me tell my tale in expreſs words; 
Deep ſhame had {truck me dumb, made me break off, 
And thoſe thy fears might have wrought fears in me: 
But thou didſt underſtand me by my ſigns, 
And didſt in ſigns again parley with ſin; 
Vea, without ſtop, didſt let thy heart conſent, 
And, conſequently, thy rude hand to act 
The deed, which both our tongues held vile to name. 
Out of my ſight, and never ſee me more! 
My nobles leave me; and my ſtate is brav'd, _ 
Even at my gates, with ranks of foreign powens © : 
Nay, inthe body of this fleſhly land, 
This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, 
Hoftility and civil tumult reigns _ 
Between my conſcience, and my cbuſin's death. 

Hub. Arm you againſt your other enemies, 
I'll make a peace between your ſoul and you. 
Young Arthur is alive : This hand of mine 
Ts yet a maiden and an innocent hand, | 
Not painted with the crimſon ſpots dt blood. 1 
Within this boſom never enter'd yet 
The dreadful motion of a murd'rous thought, 
And you have ſlander'd nature in my form; j 
Which, howſoever rude exteriorly, 
Is yet the cover of a fairer mind 
Than to be butcher of an innocent child. | 
. JOS: Doth Arthur lire? O, haſte thee 1 to the peers, 

Throw 


This account af the rimidity of gullt! is * ab if s receſſ Jus mentis,, 
from the intimate knowledge of mankind, particularly that line in which 
he ſays, that to have bid him tell bis ta expreſs words, would have 
n that bad men uſe all the 
ions to their own minds 
n d. tection in r | 


by gentle terms, and hide themſelves from their 


3 Nothing can be falſer than what Hubert. here ſays in his own 1 
cation; for we find, from a preceding ſcene, the motion of a mprd'rous- 
Le bad entered into bim, and that very deeply: and it was with diffi- 
cCulty that the tears, the entreaties, and the innocence of Artur had | 


Uverted and lvppreſſed 1 it. WARBURTON. 


90 KING JOHN. 
Throw this report on their incenſed rage, - 
And make them tame to their obedience! 

Forgive the comment that my paſſion made 
Upon thy feature ; for my rage was blind, 
And foul imaginary eyes of blood : 
Preſented thee more hideous than thou art. 
O, anſwer not; but to my cloſet bring 
The angry lords, with all expedient haſte; 

I cõgjure thee but ſlowly ; run more faſt, [ Excnuts 


SCENE II. 
J The Same. Before the Caſtle. 


Enter ARTHUR, on the Walli. 

A+th, The wall is high; and yet will I leap down ; 4-w 
Good ground, be pitiful, and hurt me net! 5 
There's few, or none, do know me; if they did, 

This ſhipboy's ſemblance hath diſguis'd me quite. 
Im afraid; and yet I'Il venture it, 

If II get down, and do not break my limbs, 
III find a thouſand ſhifts'to get aw agg 
As good to die, and go, as die, and ſtay, [ Leafs dbaun. 


4 


O me! my uncle's ſpirit is in theſe ſtones :- Se 
Heaven take my ſoul, and England keep my bones! . . 


* 


+ Our author has here followed the old play. In what manner Ar- 
thur was deprived of his life, is not aſcertained. Matthew Paris, relating 
the event, uſes the word ev⁰uuit; and indeed as King Philip afterwards 
publickly accuſed King John of putting his nephew to death, without 

mentioning either the manner of it or his accomplices, we may conclude 
that it was conducted with impenetrable ſecrecy. The French hiſtorians. 

however ſay, that John coming in a boat, during the night-time, to the 
caſtle of Rouen, where the young prince was confined, ordered him to 

be brought forth, and having ſtabbed him, while ſupplicating for mercy, _ 
the King faſtened a ſtone to the dead body, and threw it into the Seine, 
in order to give ſome colour to a report, which he afterwards cauſed to be 
ſpread, that the prince attempting to eſcape out of a window. of the 
tower of the caſtle, fell into the river, and-was drowned, MALONE. 


KING JOHN, g1 
Euler PLABROKE, SAL SBURY, and Bicor. 


S al. Lords, I will meet him at ſaint Edmund” Bury; 
It is our ſafety, and we muſt embrace 
> This gentle offer of the perilous time. 
” Pemb. Who brought that letter from the cardinal ? 
5 Fal. The count Melun, a noble lord of France; 
Whoſe: private with me, of the Dauphin' s love, 
Is much more general than theſe lines import. 
Big. To-morrow morning let us meet him then. 
Sal, Or, rather then ſet forward: for 'twill be 
Two long days“ journey, lords, or e er we meet.“ 


Enter the Baſtard. 


1 Bot. Once more to-day well met, diftemper'd lords? 
l'! be king, by me, requeits your reſence ſtraight, 
Sal, The king hath difpolſeſs'd himſelf of us ; 
We will not line his thin beſtained cloak 
With our pure honours, nor attend the foot 
| That leaves the print of blood where: eber it walks: 
3 and tell him ſo; we know the worſt. 8 | 
Bnſt, Whate'er you think, good words, I think, were beſt ” 
Sal. Our griets, and n not our manners, reaſon now.“ 3 
x Ba. 


5 Io e. lat private account of the Dauplin- $ affection to our cauſe, 

is much more ample than the letters. Por E. | 
0 This phraſe, fo frequent 1 in our old writers, is not well underſtood. 
s is here the ſame as ere, i. e. before, and ſhould bs written (as it 1s ſtill 
pronounced in Shropfhire) cre, There the common people uſe it often. 

BZ Thus, they fay, Ore to-morroxv, for ere or before to- Morrow, The addition 
of cver, or &er, is merely augmentative. 

That or has the full ſenſe of before, and that cer ah joined with it is 
merely augmentative, is proved from innumerable patlages i in our ancient 
writers, wherein or occurs s amply Without c'er, and muſt bear that ſigni- 
fication, PERCY. 

That or ſhould be written ore, I am n by no means cenvinced. The vul-⸗ 
gar pronunciation of a particular county ought not to be received as a ge- 
neral guide, | Ere is nearer the Saxon primitive xn, STEEVENS. N 

7 1. e. ruffled, out of humour. STEEVENS. 


yn. reaſons 1 in Shakſpears , is not ſo often to argues as to talk, 
| To HN $9 5 


92 | KING JOHN. 
Baft. But there is little reaſon in your grief; 
Therefore, 'twere reaſon, you had manners now, 
_ Pemb, Sir, fir, impatience hath his n 
Ba. Tis true; to hurt his maſter, no man elſe. 
Sal. This is che priſon: What 1s he lies here ? 
[Seeing AkrhHux. 
Pemb, O death, made proud with pare and Fasel, 
beauty! 
The earth had not a hole to hide this . 
„ de Murder, as hating what himſelf hath done, 
Doth lay it open, to urge on revenge. 
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Big. Or, when he doom'd this beauty to a grave, ff: 
Found it too precious-princely for a grave, 73 
Sal. Sir Richard, what think you? Have 4 beheld, = 
Or have you read, or heard? or could you think? _ 
Or do you almoſt think, although you ſee, . = 
That you do ſee ? could thought, without this object. 3 
Form ſuch another? This is the very top, * | 
The height, the areſt, or creſt unto the ere = 
Of murder's arms: this i is the bloodieſt ſhame,. . | KG 
The wildeſt ſavag'ry, the vileſt firoke, 1 
That ever wall-ey'd wrath, or ſtaring rage. SY, 


Preſented to the tears of ſoft remorſe. © | 
Pemb. All murders paſt do ſtand excus'd in this : * 

And this, ſo ſole, and ſo unmatchable, 

Shall give a holineſs, a purity, 
To the yet-unbegotten fin of times; o. 

And prove a deadly bloodſhed but a jel. 
Exampled by this heinous ſpectacle, 
Bat. It is a damned and a bloody work z 
The graceleſs action of a heavy hand, 

If that 1 it be the work of any hand. 
Sal. If that it be the och of any hand! — 5 
We had a kind of light, what would enſue: 
It is the ſhameful work of Hubert's hand; 
The practice and the purpoſe of the Bing — 
From whoſe obedience I forbid my ſoul, 
Kneeling before this ruin of ſweet life, 
5 And. breathing to his brenthiets excellence 


_ That 2 0 o al foture times. Matons, 


The incenſe of a vow, a holy vow ; 
Never to taſte the pleaſures of the world, 


magiftrates.  JonnsoN. 


. KING JOHN, oy 


Never to be infected with delight, 


Nor converſant with eaſe and idleneſs, | 
Jill T have ſet a glory to this hand, 
By giving it the worſhip of revenge. 


Hemb, Big. Our ſouls religioully confirm thy words, 
Enter Hvsrzr. 


Hb. Land T am cha with haſte in raking 3 you: 


Arthur doth live; the king hath ſent for you. 


Sal. O, he is bold, and bluſhes not at death. 


Av 'aunt, thou hateful villain, get thee gone! 


Hub. I am no villain, | 

Sal, | | Muſt I * the law 1 * | | 
| [Drawing his fad, 1 55 

Baſt Your ford is bright, ſir; put it up again.“ 1 

Sal. Not till I ſheath it in a murderer s kin. 

Hub. Stand back, lard Saliſbury, ſtand back, I ſay ; 


By ee 1 think, my dard 8 as — as yours: 


- „„ would 


"a: This! is a copy of the vows made 3 in the an of ſuperſtition and chi. 


valry. Jonxsox. 


3 The «vorſhip is the dignity, the honour. We Rill ſay vorſhipful of 


I think it ſhould be—a glory to this bead; Pointing to the dead 
prince, and uſing the word worſhip in its common. eee A 2 


18 a frequent term: 


6 Round a quaker s beaver caſt a glory,“ | 
ſays Mr, Pope: the ſolemn confirmation of the other lords ſeems to re- 
quire this ſenſe, The late Mr, Gray was much picaſed with this cor- 


rection. FARMER. 


The old reading ſeems right to me, agd means,—till I Fame famed and 
renowned my en hand by giving it the hanour of revenge for ſo foul a deed. 
Glory means ſplendor and magniticence in St. Matthew, vi. 29. So, in 
Markham's Huſbandry, 1631, p. 353: „ But if it be where the tide is 
Tcant, and doth no more but bring the river to a glory,” 1. e. fills the 
banks without overflowing. Tor. LET. 8 

1 believe, at repeating theſe lines, Saliſbury ſhould take hold of the 


| band of Arthur, to which he ite to pay the e of revenge. 


NI. Masox. 
I think the old reading the true one. MALONE, 


* 1 i. e. leſt it loſe its keigitaels, MAL oN _ 


1 K ING IO HN. 
I would not have you, lord, forget yourſelf, 
Nor tempt the danger of my true defence; 
Leſt I, by marking of your rage, forget 
Your worth, your greatneſs, and nobility. 
Big. Out dunghill ! ! dar'ſt thou brave a bn? 4 
Hub. Not for my life: but yet ] dare defend | 
My innocent lite againſt an emperor, 
Sal. Thou art a murderer. : 
Hub, 4 Do not prove! me ſo; 
Vet, I am none: “ Whoſe tongue ſoc'er ſpeaks falſe, 
Not truly ſpeaks ; who ſpeaks not truly, lies. 
Pemb, Cut him to pieces. | 
Bat: =: _ Keep the peace, I fay. 
Sal. Stand brit or I ſhall gall you, Faulconbridge, 
Bai. Thou wert better gall the devil, Saliſbury : 
If thou but frown on me, or ſtir thy foot, 

Or teach thy haſty ſpleen to do me ſhame, _ 
I'll ſtrike thee dead, Put up thy ſword betime ; 
Or I'll ſo maul you and your toaſting- iron, 

That you ſhall think the devil is come from hell. 
Big. What wilt thou do, renowned Fagtconbridge | ? 
175 Second a villain, and a murderer ? £7 

. Lord Be I am none. _ 
Nee: <=: NB kind this prince: 4 {7 1 

Hub. Tis not an * ſince I left him well: | WM 

I honour'd him, I lov'd him; and will weep 
My date of life out, for his ſweet life's loſs. 

Fal. Truſt not thoſe cunning waters of his ey es, | 
For villainy is not without ſuch rheum ; 
And he, long traded in it, makes it ſeem 

Like rivers of remorſeò and innocency, 

Away, with me, all you whoſe ſouls abhor 

; 1 he unckan!y ſavours of a \ Sauguter-houſe ; = 


| For: } 
5 Honeſt defence; tefence. | ina good cauſe. Jonnson. 

s Do not make me a murderer, by compelling me to kill vou; 4 am 
bitherto not a murderer. JoiNsoN. : 
17 The ſame tFought Is found in Xing Henry 2 60 I dare not fight, 5 
but I will wink and hold out mine iren. It is a ſimplę one, but What 
though? it will toaſt cheeſe,” STEEVENS. 

Remorſe here, as almoſt every where in theſe play 5, and the contery- 
_ porary books, nie. MaLoNE, | 
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For I am ſtifled with this ſmell of ſin, 


KING JOHN. 95 


Big. Away toward Bury, to the Dauphin there! 
Pemb. T Ns tell the king, he may enquire us out. 
| Exennt Lords, 
Baſl, Here's a good world! — Knew you of this fair 
wat 
Beyond the infinite and boundlefs reach . „ 
Of mercy, if thou didſt this deed of | death, 19 
Art thou damn'd, Hubert. 
ud Dio but 3 me, ſir. 
Baſt, Ha! T'll tell thee what; 
Thou art damn'd as black—nay, nothing is ſo black s 


Thou art more deep damn'd than prince Lucifer: 


There is not yet ſo ugly a fiend of hell 
As thou ſhalt be, if thou didit kill this child. 9 
Hub, Upon my foul, 


Baſt. © : If thou didſt but conſent 


0 this moſt cruel act, do but deſpair, 5 
And, if thou want'ſt a cord, the ſmalleſt thread VVV 


= T hat ever ſpider twiſted from her womb 
Will ſerve to ſtrangle thee; a ruſh will be 


A beam to hang thee on; or, would ſt thou drown thyſelf, 
_ Put but a little water in a ſpoon, 


* 


And it ſhall be as all the ocean, 
= Enough to ſtifle ſuch a villain up, 


I 1 do ſuſpect thee very grievoully. 


. r 
. 


Hub. If I in act, conſent, or fa 8 


3 1 Be guilty of the ſtealing that ſweet breath 


ä 
8 15 
10 
' 


7 Which was embounded 1 in this beauteous clay, 


et hell want pains enough to torture me! 
5 91 left him well. 


334. So, bear N in hike: arms. 
I am amaz'd, methinks ; and loſe my way 
5 on 80 th thorns and dangers of ts world.. — 


: Ho w 


91 he once to hy met 0 a hook, brite in the time of 


| e, VIII. (which Shakſpeare poſſibiy might have ſeen,) where we are 
| Fa that the deformity of the condemned-in the other world, is exactly 


proportioned to the degrees of their guilt, The author of it obſcrves how _ 


3 © gitficult | it would be, on this account, to Saul between Belzebub 
= Ind Judas Iſcariot. IT SEVEN. | 


6 KING JOHN, 

How eaſy doſt thou take all England up! 

From forth this morſel of dead royalty,  _ 
The life, the right, and truth of all this realm 

Is fled to heaven; and England now is left 

To tug, and ſcamble,* and to part by the teeth 
The unowed intereſt 3 of proud-ſwelling ſtate, 
Now, for the bare-pick'd bone of majeſty, 
© Doth dogged war briftle his angry creſt, 

And ſnarleth in the gentle eyes of peace: 

Now powers from home, and diſcontents at home, 

Meet 1n one line; and vaſt confuſion waits 

(As doth a raven on a ſick- fallen beaſt,) 

The imminent decay of wreſted pomp.C“ 
Now happy he, whoſe cloak and eincture can 
Hold out this tempeſt, Bear away that child, 
And follow me with ſpeed ; I'll to the king: 

A thouſand buſineſſes are brief in hand, _ OS 
And heaven itſelf doth frown upon the land. {| Exennt, 


* 
— ———— 
—— . — 
- 


0 


Aer v. SCENE L. 
© The fame, A Room in the Palace. 


Enter King Joux „ Paxpurrn evith the Crown, ind 
— K. John. Thus have I yielded up into your hand 
The circle of my . „„ 


5 et M | | 1 5 3 Pand. 


2 .Scamble and ſcramble have the ſame meaning. STEEVENS. 
3 1. e. the intereſt which has no proper owner to claim it. 
J e Sr EVU INS. 
That is, the intereſt which is not at this moment legally poeſſed by an; — 9 
one, however rightfully entitled to it. On the death of Arthur, th: 1 
ght to the Engliſh crown devolved to his fifter, Eleanor. MaLons. | £ 


+ Wreſfled pomp is greatneſs obtained by wiglence, Jou N so. 
Rather, greatnels wreſted from its poſleſſor. MALON R. 


F 
TH > - 


N 8. 
an) 
the 


Tenſe the word could neither apply to K. Jobn, or to Duke Frederick ; 


= ING 4 OHN. | of 
N. | | Take again | LL 
[ Giving Joh x the Crown, 
From this my band, as holding of the pope, 
Your ſovereign greatneſs and authority. 
K. John. Now keep your oy word: go meet he 
French; 
And from his holineſs FI all your power 


Jo ſtop their marches, fore we are inftiam'd,s 
Our diſcontented counties ® do revolt; 


Our people quarrel with obedience; 
Swearing allegiance, and the love of ſoul, 


To ſtranger blood, to foreign roy alty. 


Oo 
This inundation of miſtemper'd humour 


Reſts by you only to be qualified, 


Then pauſe not; for the preſent time's ſo lick, 


That preſent medicine muſt be adminiſter 'd, 
Or overthrow incurable enſues, 


Pand, It was my breath that blew this cemptt x TH 


Upon your ſtubborn uſuage of the * 
2 Put, lace you are a gentle convertite,? = 


My . 


5 This e cannot TRE right, for the nation way already 28 much inflamed a0 


it could be, and ſo the King himſelf declares, We thould read fer jaltead 
of *fore, and then the paſſages will run thus: 


———uſc all your p wer 
To Hep their marches, for <ve are inflam d; . 
Our d ſcontented counties do revolt, &c. M. Mason. 
6 Perhaps courties, in the preſent inſtance, do not mean the diviions 


| > od a kingdom, but lords, nbility, as in Romeo and > þ aliet; Much ado, & . 


- | | STEEVENS: | 
3 irie is a convert. . 


The ſame expreflion occurs in 4 you Aike it, ate hes ſpeaking . 


5 | * the young Duke, ſays: 


There is much matter in thats 8 


ji In both theſe places, the word conwertite means a 3 inner; not, as 5 = 
Steevens ſays, a convert, by which, in the language of the preſent time, 


is meant a perſon who changes from one religion to another; in which 


In the ſenſe 1 have given it, it will apply to both. M. Mason. 
A convertite (a word often uſed by our old writers, where we ſhould 


now uſe convert,) ſignified either, one converted to the faith, or one re- 


" ay from worldly pwrſyits, and e to ren bens and religion. 


. dr. 
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93 K1NG-jOHN:. 
My tonoue ſhall huſh again this ſtorm of war, 
And make fair weather in your bluſtering land, 


On this Aſcenſion-day , remember well, 
Upon your oath of ſervice to the pope, 


{50 I to make the French lay down their arms. [Þxir, 


K. Fehn. Is this Aſcenſion-day? Did not the en 
Say, that, before Aſcenſion- day at noon, 


My crown | ſhould (ve off? Even fo I have: 
J did ſuppoſe, it ſhould be on conſtraint ; 
: But, heaven be thank'd, it is but voluntary, | 


Enter the Baſtard, 


B,. All Kent hath yielded ; nothing there holds out, 


But Dover caſtle : London hath recti d, 
Like a kind hoſt, the Dauphin and his powers: 


Your nobles will not hear you, but are gone 
'Fo offer ſervice to your enemy; _ 


And wild amazement hurries up and 3 
Ihe little number of your doubtful friends. 


K. John, Would not my lords return to me again, 


After they heard young Arthur was alive ? 


Baſt. They found him dead, and caſt into the ſtreets ; 


An empty caſket, where the jewel of life | 
By ſome damn'd hand was robb'd and ta'en away. 


tne language of the preſent time, but what was the language of Shakſpea::'s 


gage. Marlowe uſes the word convertite exactly in the ſenſe now affixed to 
convert, John, who had in the former part of this play aſſerted in ver; 


ſtrong terms the ſupremacy of the king of England in all ecclefiaſtic al 
matters, and told Pandulph that he had no reverence for „“the Pope or 


his uſurp'd authority,” having now made his peace with the «<< þ:y 


church,” and refigned his crown to the Pope's repreſentative, is conſider- 


ed by the legate as one newly converted to the true faith, and very pro- 
perde ſtyled by him a conwertite, The fame term, in the ſecond ſenſe 


above mentioned, is applied to the wſurper, Duke Frederick, in As 5. 


Like it, on his a des cc put on a religious. life, and thrown into neglet 
5 ihe ren court”: : 


40 out of theſe conwertites. 


„There is much matter to be heard and learn'd. ” Maroxz. 


X. John. 


Mr. NM. Maſon . a convertite cannot mean à conwer it, becauſe the 


Jatt er word „e in the language of the preſent time means a perſon that 
changes from one religion to another.” But the queſtion is, not what is 
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KING Ion. 
R. John. That villain Hubert told me, he did live. 
Baſt. So, on my ſoul, he did, for aught he knew. 


Rut wherefore do you droop? why look you fad ? ? 


Be great in act. as you have been in thought; 


Let not the world ſee fear, and fad diſtruſt, 


Govern the motion of a kingly eye: 


hee ſtirring as the time; be fire with fire; 


Threaten the threat'ner, and out face the brow 


Of bragging horror: fo ſhall inferior eyes, 
That borrow their behaviours from the great, 


Grow great by your example, and put on 


I The dauntleſs ſpirit of reſolution. _ 
Ax way; and gliſter like the god of war, 
M hen he intendeth to become the field: 


Show boldneſs, and aſpiring confidence. 


What, ſhall they ſeek the lion in his den? | 
And fright him there ; and make him tremble there ? 

O, let it not be ſaid !—PForage, and run 

Jo meet diſpleaſure further from the doors; 5 

And grapple with him, ere he come fo nigh. 


K. John, The legate of the pope hath been with me, 


And Thave made a happy peace with him; 


And he hath promis'd to diſmiſs the powers 
L Led by the Dauphin. | 


Bal. 1 O inglorious league! 


Shall we, upon the footing of our land, 

Send fair-play orders, and make compromiſe, | 
nſinuation, parley, and baſe truce, 
Io arms invaſive ? ſhall a beardleſs boy, 

A cocker'd filken wanton brave our helds, 

And fleſh his ſpirit i in a warlike ſoil, 
Mocking the air with colours: idly ſpread, 
And find no check? Let us, my liege, to arms: 
PFerchance, the cardinal cannot make 
Or if he do, let it at leaſt be ſaid, 


1 bo. . The) y ſaw we had a purpoſe of defence. 


your peace; 15 


. Jobn. Have thou the ordering of chis preſent 1 time, 
5 F 2 5 af. 


C To frrage is here uſed in its original leaſe, for to range W 


— . 
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„„ en 
Ba, Amway then, with good courage; yet, 1 know, | 
Our Party may w ell meet a prouder foe. . [Excunts 


SCE NE It. 
4 Plain, or St, Edmund s. Bury. 


To | 
Enter, 79 arms, LEWIS . Maren Prupxon r, 
Bier, and Soldiers. | 


Leau. My lord Melun, let this be copied out, 
And keep it ſafe for our remembrance: 


Return the precedent 3 to theſe lords again; 


That, having our fair order written down: 


Both they, and we, peruſing o'er theſe notes, 


May know wheref6re we took the 1 
Ind keep our faiths rm and inviolable. ; 


gal. 


9 Let us then PRE with courage; ; vet J 60 well row the fintmefs of 
eur party, that I think it may eaſt ly happen that they frat encounter enemies 


 evbs have more ſpirit than themſelves. JOKNS0N. 


Dr. Johnſon 1s, I believe, miſtaken. Faulconbridge „ all 


their boaſting, I know very well that our party is able to cope with one 


yet prouder and more confident of its ſtrength than theirs. Faulconbridge 
would otherwiſe diſpirit the King. whom he means to animate. 
Bo STEEVENS, 
FE. 1 have ventured to fix the place of the fond here, whichis ſpecificd 
by none of the editors, on the following authorities. In the preceding act, 
where Saliibury has fixed to go over to the Dauphin; he ſays: 
| « Lords, I will meet him at Sr. Edmund's- 8 
| And Count Melun, in this laſt act ſay = | 
„and many more with me, | 
Upon the altar at St, Edmund's- Bury; 
„Even on that altar, where we ſwore to you... 
& Dearamity, and everlaſting love.“ 


| And it appears likewiſe from The Troub/eſome Reign of King bn, 7 in tern 


Parts, (the firſt rough model of this play,) t that the interchange of vous 
Darwin the Dauphin and the Engliſh barons, was at St. Edmund's- Bury, 


THEoBALD. 5 

3 j, e. the rough draft of the original treaty between the Dauphin © 
and the Engliſh lords. Thus (adds Mr. M. Maſon) in K. Richa1d II ar 
the ſcrivener employed to engroſs the indictment of Lord Haſtings, fayz 28 
ce that it took him eleven hours to write it, and * Precedent Was iy . 
8 long a Laing. enen bo. 2 "IN wt 
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x3 by 


And follow unacquainted colours here? 
What, here? — O nation, that thou could' remove! 

That Neptune's arms, who clippeth thee about, 
Would hear thee from the knowledge of thyſelf, _ 
And grapple thee unto a pagan ſhore; 7 DD nn 
Where theſe two Chriſtian armies might combine 


Chriſtian princes in the h 


5s fa 
ih brethren and country 


ho had Joined the D 


KING IOH N. . 


al. Upon gur ſides it never ſhall be broken. 


And, noble Dauphin, albert. we ſwear 


A voluntary zeal, and unurg'd faith, 5 
To your proceedings; yet, believe me, prince, 
Jam not glad that ſuch a fore of time 


Should ſeek a plaſter by contemn'd revolt, 


[ 


OY x V . 
And heal the inveterate canker of one wound, | = 


By making many: O, it grieves my foul, 
That I mutt draw this metal from my lde 
To be a widow- maker; O, and there, 
Where honourable reſcue, and defence, 
Cries out upon the name of Saliſpury: 

But ſuch is the infection of the time, 


That, for the health and phyfick of our right, 
We cannot deal but with the very hand 
= Of ftern injaſtice and confuſed wrong. — 
And is't not pity, O my gricved friends“ 
That we, the ſons and children of this iile, 
Mere born to ſee ſo ſad an hour as this; | | 
 Wherein we ſtep after a ſtranger march! „„ 
Upon her gentle boſom, and fill SO 1 
_ "Her enemies' ranks, (I muſt withdraw and weep _ 
Upon the ſpot of this enforced cauſe,)}s _ 


- 


To grace the gentry of a land remote, 


n 


7 WE -_ 
Our author often uſes Nranger as an adjeive, See the laſt ſcene. 
75 5 | 5 | | 5 . 5 | - M ALONE. 

3 Spot probably means, ſtain or diſgrace, M. Mascn. = 

I. e. embraceth, .STEEVENS. | 8 | 
7 Our author ſeems to have been thinking on the wars carried on by 
oly land againſt the Siracens ; where the united 
| gland might have laid their mutual animoſfitics 
and fought in the cauſe of Chriſt, inſtead of fighting againft 
men, as Saliſbury and the other Engliſh noblemen 

auphin, were about to do. Marone, | 


armies of France and En 
aſide, | 


= 
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The blood of malice in a vein of league, 
And not to-ſpend it ſo unneighbourly ! fo | 
| Lew. A noble temper doſt thou ſhow in this; 
And great affections, wreſtling in thy. boſom, 
Do make an earthquake of 6 Fol 
O, what a noble combat haſt thou fought, 
Between compulſion, and a brave reſpect!ꝰ 

Let me wipe of this honourable dev, 
That filverly doth progreſs on thy cheeks: : 
My heart hath melted H a lady's tears, 


2 Being an ordinary inundation; 


But this effuſion of ſuch manly drops, 
This ſhower, blown up by tempeſt of the 1 foul, | 
Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amaz a | 
Than had I ſeen the vaulty top of heaven _ 

Figur'd quite o'er with burning Meteors. 
Lift up thy brow, renowned Saliſbury, | 
And with a great heart heave away this ſtorms 
Commend theſe waters to thoſe baby eyes, 
That never ſaw the giant world enrag'd; _ 
Nor met with fortune other than at feaſts,” 
Full warm of blood, of mirth, of goſſiping. 
Come, come ; for thou ſhalt thruſt thy hand as deep 
Into the purſe of rich proſperity, 
As Lewis himſelf :—ſo, nobles, ſhall you all, 
_ *Tlat knit Tu! finews to the ſtrength of mine, 


s This is 0 one Cf many paſſages, in which Shaleſpeare concludes a ſen-„— 
tence without attending to the manner in Which the former part. of it is. 


conſtructed, Malo E. 


Shakſpeare only employs in the preſent inane a ohraſeolog y which 


he had uſed before in T Merry Wires of Windſor : 


« And, fairy- like, to-pinch the unclean- knight. Ke 
: To, in compoſi: jon with verbs, | is common enough | in ancient language. 


Sr n 


„This e jon was the neceſſity of a reformation in the Rate z which, 
ace ording to Saliſbury” oi ion (who, in his ſpeech preceding, cail> it an 
enj\ried cauſe,) could only be procured by foreign arms: and che! brave 
feet was the love of his country. WARBURTON, 


Futer, 


{Ct * 


X ING OH N. 103 
25 Euter PANDULPH, attended, 
And even there, methinks, an angel ſpake «2 


Look, where the holy legate comes apace, 


To give us warrant from the hand of heaven; 


And on our actions ſet che name of right, 
With holy breath, _ it 


| Pand. | © Hail, noble prince of France! 


The next is this, —king John hath reconcil'd 


Himſelf to Rome; his ſpirit is come in, 
That fo ſtood out againſt the holy church, 


"The great metropolis and ſee of Rome: _ 
Therefore thy threat'ning colours now wind up, 


And tame the ſavage ſpirit of wild war; 


That, like a lion foſter'd up at hand, 
It may lie gently at the foot of peace, 


And be no further harmful than in ſhow.» 


Lew, Your grace ſhall pardon me, 1 will not back; 


I am too high- born to be propertied, 
Jo be a ſecondary at control, 


Or uſeful ſerving-man, and inſtrument, | 

Jo any ſovereign ſtate throughout the world, 
Your breath firit kindled the dead coal of wars 
Between this chaſtis'd kingdom and myſelf, 


And brought in matter that ſhould feed this fire ; 


And now *tis far too huge to be blown out 
With that ſame weak wind which enkindled it, 


You taught me how to know the face of right, 


Acquainted me with intereſt to this land; 


Tr. Vl Ves 


„ * Sy T. Hanmer, and after him Dr. Warburton read here-—an angel 


ſpeeds. 1'think unneceſſarily. The Dauphin does not yet hear the 
Je gate indeed, nor pretend to hear him; but ſeeing him advance, and con- 


_ cluding that he comes to animate and authorize him with the power of the 


Voice of an angel. Jon N so. 


Rather, In what I bave now ſaid, an angel ſpake; for Tee, the holy 7 


| legate approaches, to give a warrant from heaven, and the name of right 5 
to our cauſe, MALON EK. 0 | & 9 


Thie was the phraſeology of Shakſpeare's time. So again, in King 


| Henry IV. Part II: 


ge hath more worthy intereſt to the ſtate, 
6 Than thou the ſhadow of ſucceflion.” MaLons. 


* 


704 5 XING Jonw. 
Vea, thruſt this enterprize into my heart; 
: And. come you now to tell me, John hath made 
His peace with Rome? What is that peace to me ? 

J, by the honour of my marriage-bed, — 
After young Arthur, claim this land for min; 
Abd; now it is half-conquer'd, muſt I back, 
Becauſe that John hath made his peace with Rome p 
Am I Rome's ſlave? What penny hath Rome borne, 
What men provided, what munition ſent, . 
To underprop this action? is't not I, 

That undergo this charge? who elſe but . 
And ſuch as to my claim are liable, 
Sweat in this buſineſs, and maintain this EY 

Have I not heard theſe iſlanders ſhout out, 
Vive le roy! as J have bank'd their towns? 4 
Have not here the heſt cards for the game, 
To win this eaſy match play'd for a crown? 

And ſhall I now give o'er the yielded ſet? 
: No, on my ſoul, it never ſhall be ſaid. 

Paud. You look but on the outſide of this works ; 
Les. Outſide or inſide, I will not return L 
| Til my attempt ſo much be glorified 

As to my ample hope was promiſed 

_ Before I drew this gallant head of war, 
And cull'd theſe firy ſpirits from the world, 
To outlook® conqueſt, and to win renown 
5 Eren 1 in the j Jaws of danger and 'of death. ; 


What lufty trumpet chus doth furmon us? 1 


+ Bent'd their totuns may mean, throw up 3 before them. f 


The old play of K. Jobn, however, leaves this interpretation extremely 


Eiſputable. It appears from thence that theſe ſalutations were given to 
the Dauphin as hg ſailed along the hanks of the river. This, 1 lyppoſe,” 


Shakſpeate calls banking the towns, 


We ſtill ſay to coaſt and to flank; and to Ts Ks, no les of propriety, 


though it is not reconciled to us by modern uſage, STEEVENS. 
I. e. aſſembled it, drew it out into the field. STEEVENS. | 
EY face down, baar down by a ſhow of mognanimity. 


[Trumpet nds 


| En vs 7 
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Enter the Baſtard, attended | 


Bp. Neben to the fair play of f the world, 
Jet me have audience; Jam ſent to ſpeaæ: 
iy holy lord of Milan, from the king . N | 
J come, to learn how you have dealt for him; | * 
And, as you anſwer, I do know the ſcope 
And warrant hmited unto my tongue. | 
Pand, The Dauphin is too wiltul-oppotite, 
And will not temporize with my entreaties; 
He flatly ſays, he'll not lay down his arms. 
Baſt, By all the blood that ever fury breath _ 
The youth ſays well: Now hear our Engliſh king; 
For thus his royalty doth ſpeak in me. 
He is prepar'd; and reaſof too, he mould: 

This apiſh and unmannerly approach, 

This harneſs'd maſque, and unadviſed revel, 

This unhair'd ſaucineſs, and boyiſh troops,” 

'The king doth ſmile at; and is well prepar'd 

To whip this. dwarfiſh war, theſe pigmy arms, 

From out the circle of his territories. 

That hand, which had the ſtrength, even at your door, 

Jo cudgel you, and make you take the hatch; * _ 

= 'To dive. like buckets, in concealed wells; 9 _ 

xt To crouch i in litter of your ſtable planks; 

Ie on; like pawns, lock'd up in cheſts and tranks; . 8 5 
10 7 The printed copies —unheard ; but l is an epithet of very little 
force or meaning here; beſides, let us obſerve how it is coupled. Faut- 
cConbridge is ſneering at the Dauphin's invaſion, as an unadviſed inter. 

prize, ſayouring of youth and indiſcretion; the reſult of cluldilhneſs, and 

„ unthinking raſhneſs; and he ſeems altogether to dwel} on this character 

of it, by calling his preparation boyiſh troops, dwarfijh war, Fig, Ny arms, 


Kc. which, according to my emendation, ſort very well with unc air d, [8 
i. e. inbearded ſaucineſs, ThEORAL D. | 


Io0] tale the batch, is to leap the batch. 70 fake a bedge or a dub, 1s 
y the hunter's phraſe. STzzvens. | 


? I believe our author, with his accuſtomed. fence, uſed concea 10 tor 


— 


3 


© concealing; wells that afforded concoat mane. and protection to thyic who | _ Þ 
took refuge there, MaLong. | q: 


Conctaled ⁊vells are wells in conceale or o cure ſituat ions; viz. in places 
1 ecia'ed f am public _ Nin "hp | 
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To hug with ſwine; to ſeek ſweet ſafety out 
Jn vaults and priſons; ; and to thrill, and Ke, 
Even at the crying of your nation's crow, a 
Thinking his voice and armed Engliſhman ;— — 
Shall that victorious hand be feebled here, 
That in your chambers gave you chaſtiſement: 
No: Know, the gallant monarch is in arms; | 
And like an eagle oer his atery towers, 
To ſouſe annoyance that comes near his neſt, — 
And you degenerate, you ingrate revolts, 
You bloody Neroes, ripping up the womb _ 
Of your dear mother England, bluſh for ſhame: 
For your own ladies, and pale-viſag'd maids, 
Like Amazons, come tripping after drums; 
Iheir thimbles into armed gauntlets change, 
Their neelds to launces, and their gentle hearts 
To fierce and bloody inclination. | 
 Lewv. There end thy brave, and turn thy face 3 in peace; : 
Wie grant, thou canſt outſcold us: fare thee well; 
We hold our time too precious to be 1 1 


With ſuch a brabbler. 

F a Give me leave to ſpeak. 
Baſt, No, 1 will 9 — 5 
Lau. 5 We will attend to neither — 


Strike up the drums and let the tongue of war 
Plead for our intereſt, and our being here. | | 
Baß. Indeed, your drums, being beaten, will ery out; x. 

And ſo ſhall you, being beaten : Do but ſtart 

And echo with the clamour of thy drum, 
And even at hand a drum is ready brac'd, 

Ihat ſhall reverberate all as loud as thine ; 
Sound but another, and another ſhall, 

As loud as thine, rattle the welkin's ear, 5 

And mock the deep- mouth'd thunder: for at hand 

(Not truſting to this 1 legate here. 

Whom he hath us'd rather for ſport than N 
15 warlike Jahn; and i in bis forchead fits 


2 f. e. at the crowing of. a 1 "ths meaning both a cock and 3 
Frenchman, Doves. | 


An ajery the neſt of an eaglye  STEEVENS, 


5 A bine i 


are 


ks 


And will not let me welcome this good news. 


e pol Aeſleth me, and 1. am faint. 


2 


8 KING JOHN. ter 
1 bare-ribb'd Jean; whoſe office is this day : 


| To feaſt upon whole thouſands of the French. 


Lea. Strike up our drums, to find this danger out. 
Ba Bl, And thou Thatt find 1 it, Dauphin, do not doubt. 
| | Nats | 


5 s C E N E 111, 
The fame, 4 F. 2 of Battle 


Alarms, Enter King Ions and Huvxnr, 


E John. How goes the day with 1 O, tell me, , Hubert, 


On Badly, I fear : How fares your m: ajeſty ? | 
K. Jiu. This fever, that hath troubled me ſo long, 


i Lies heay * on me; O, wy: heart 1 1s fick ! 


Euer, a ; Meſſenger, 5 


MT. My Jord, your 7 kinſman, Faulconbridge, ; 


| Defires your majeſſy to leave the field ; 


And fend him word by me, which 5 . 5 
K. John. Fell him, toward Swinſtead, to the abbey there, 
Me. Be of good comfort; for the great ſupply, _ 


That was expected by the Dauphin bete, 


Are wreck'd three nights ago on Goodwin ſands, 


| This news was brought to Richar rd + but even now: : 
The French fight coldly, and retire themſelves. _ 


| K. John. Ah me! this tyrant fever burns me . 


Set on toward Swinſtead: to my litter ſtraight; . 
| 4 | 


4 95 Rick ard „ OS} vet the King a nttie 1 (4 


gy A. ſc. ii. wy calls him "7 his Ae name of Phil p. STEEV Z Nh | 


KING 10 H N, 
80 E N E IV. 
The fame, Alber part of 455 ſame, 5 


Enter Saries eur. Peuskekk, Broot, aud Others, 


Sal. 1 did not think the king 5 ſtor” d w ith friends, . 
- Pemb, Up once again; put ſpirit in the French; $0 
Ifthey miſcarry, we miſcarry too. 
Sal. That miſbegotten devil, Faulconbridge, 
In ſpite of ſpite, alone upholds the day, 
Ten. They lay, king John, ſore ſick, hath left the fel 


Enter Meuvs avounded, and led by Soldiers 7 


Mel, Lead me to the revolt of England here, , 

Sal. When we were happy, we had other names, 

Pemb, It is the count Melun. 

BY 7 _ Wounded 1 to Sk. 
Mel. Fly, noble Engliſh, you are bought. and ſold; 30 
7 Unthread the rude eye of rebellion," 

And welcome home again diſcarded faith, 
Seek out king John, and fall before his feet; 
For, if the French be lords of this loud day, 

He means? to recompenſe the pains you take, 

By cutting off your heads: Thus hath he fivorn, 
And 1 with Kim, and many more wh me, 


: The fame. proverbial phraſe, wat "havin." 18 ales in K. 
Richard III. Act V. fc. iii. in K. Henry PI. P. I. Act IV. ſc. iv, and | 


. The Comedy of Errors, Act III. ſc. i. STEEVENS. 
Thong all the copies concur in this reading, how poor is the me- 


| taphor of untbreading the eye of a needle ? And be ſides, as there is no men- 
tion made of a needle, how remote and obſcure is the alluſion without it? 
The text, as I have 1eſtored it, is eaſy and natural; and it is the mode of 
__ expreſſion, which our author is every where fond of, to tread and untread, | 


the woay, path, eps, c.  THEOBALD, 


The metaphor is certainly harſh, but I do n not think the paſſage cor. 1 


rupted. Jon NxsoN. 


7 The Frenchman, i. e. Lewis, means, ce. See Meton' 5 next pech 


6c Henn do win the day —.“ Maren E. 


— . * 
—— — 


— 


E 


RNetaining but a quantity of life 

Which bleeds away, even as a form of wax 

Reſolveth from his figure 
What in the world ſhould make me now deceive, 


Even this ill night, your breathing ſhall expire; 
Fay ing the fine of rated treachery, 9 . 
ven with a treacherous fine of all your lives, 
If Lewis by your aſſiſtance win the day, _ 
Commend me to one Hubert, with your king; 
Ihe love of him, —and this reſpe& beſides, 
Poor that my grandfire was an Engliſhman,— 
Awakes my conſcience to confeſs all this. 
In lieu whereof, I pray you, bear me hence . 
From forth the noiſe and fumour of the field ; _ TO, 
Where I may think the remnant of my thoughts | 
Ĩn peace, and part this body and my ſoul = 
Wich contemplation and devout deſires. 
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Upon the altar at Saint Edmund's-Bury; e 
Iven on that altar, where we {wore to you 

Dear amity and everlaſting love, Oe: 

Sal. May this be poſſible! may this be true! | 


Mel, Have I not hideous death within my view, 


gainſt the fire? ? 


Since I muſt loſe the uſe of all deceit? 
Why ſhould I then be falſe ; ſince it is true 


Ilhhat I muſt die here, and live hence by truth? 
I! fay again, if Lewis do win the.day, y, 
Hie is forſworn, if e'er thoſe eyes of yours 

Behold another day break in the eaſt: 


But even this night, —whoſe black contagious breath _ 
Already ſmokes about the burning creſt „„ 


Of the old, feeble, and day wearied fun. | 


„ 


This is ſaid in alluſion to the images made by witches. Holin- 
1 ſhed obſerves that it was alledged againſt dame Eleanor Cobham and her 
5 confederates, & that they had deviſed an image of ⁊bax, repreſenting the 
king, which by their ſorcerie by little and little conſumed, intending 
thereby in concluſion to waſte and deſtroy the king's erer 
Reslve and diſſolve, had anciently the ſame meaning. STE EVEN. 


9 It were ealy to change rated to hated for an eafier meaning, but 


| rated ſuits better with fine. The Dauphin has rated your treachery, and 
ſet upon it a fine which your lives muſt pay. JohN SON. 55 


- * ; _ 
- ou Rr > 
ger compu ravine, i IT pH A 
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XING * 0 nu N. | 
Sal, W do believe cher And be ſhrew my foul 5 


But I do love the favour and the form 
Of this moſt fair occaſion, by the which 
We will untread the ſteps of damned flight; 
And, like a bated and retired flood, _ 
| Leaving our rankneſs and irregular courſe,* 
Stoop low within thoſe bounds we have 0 erlook'd, 
And calmly run on in obedience, | | 
Even to our ocean, to our great king 1 
My arm ſhall give thee help to bear thee hence ; ;; 
For I do ſee the cruel pangs ok death 
Right in thine eye, Away, my friends! New flight; 


And 4 p ee that intends old right. 
| | 1 N of 1 Mere v. 


8 C E N E . TE, 
The ſame, : The F rench Carp. 


Enter Lewie, aud bis Train. : 


Lew. The 62 of heaven, mechought; » was loth to fer; 3 : 
Put ftay'd, and made the weſtern welkin bluſh, _ 


When he Englith meaſur'd 5 backward their own o ground, 
In faintretire ; O, bravely came we off, 
When with a volley of our needleſs ſhot, 
After ſuch bloody toil, we bid good night ; 3 

And wound our tatter de colours 1115 up, 


| Laſt 1 in the field, and almoſt lords of 1 it! — 


Enter 


— 2 Rank, as tes to der, here ſignifies a, ready t to overflow: | 


as applied to the actions of the ſpeaker and his Party, it t fignifies inordi- 


e MaroN E. 


3 This is the old reading; - Right ſignifies TICK a tie It is now obſo- 


| Jete, Some commentators would read—fight, i. e. pitched as a tent IS; 5 
: others, fight » in thine eye, STEEVENS. | 


+ Happy innovation, that purpoſed the reftoration of the ancient right- 


ful government. Jouns$0Ne 


5 Whenthe Engliſh meaſur'd—] O14 copy—IVhen Bann meaſures 


c. Corrected by Mr. Pope, MaLone. 


Cone altar | For e che folio ne tettering. Joansos. | 


2 


KING JOHN. Art 
Enter a ; Meſſenger. | 


31 f. Where i is my prince, the Daophin' > | 
Lew. Here: — What news? 
Me. The count Melun is ſlain; the Englith lords, 
By his perſuaſion, are again fallen off: | 
And your ſupply, which you have wiſh'd ſo long, : 


Are caſt away, and ſunk, on Goodwin ſands, 


Lew. Ah, foul ſhrewd news !—Beſhrew thy very heart! 


I did not think to be ſo ſad to-night, 


As this hath made me, —Who was he, that ſaid, 
King John did fly, an hour or two before 


15 : 1 he ſtumbling night did part our weary powers? 


Me. Whoever ſpoke it, it is true, my lord. 17 
Lea. Well; keep good quarter, and "uy care to-night: 5 
The day ſhall not be up ſo ſoon as 1, 5 
To ry the nr ady enture of to- Morrow. Oy | 


8 © E NE E VI. 
41 open lace in the neighbourhood of denke. alley. 


Enter the Battrd, and Hos ERT, meeting. 


Hub, Who's thre | ? SAY ho * ſpeak quickly, or I hoot, 
Daß. A friend: — What art thou? | 
„„ . the part of England, f 
Boſs Whither doſt thou 80 ? 

Hibs ; 


It is reaarkable through ſuch old copies of our author as I have hither- 


to teen, that wherever the modern editors read tatter'd, the old editions 
give us totrer'd in its room. Perhaps the preſent broad pronunciation, 
Almoſt ne to the e was at that time common to both nations. 


ne 


STEVENS. 
T attering, which in the ſpelling of our author's s time was 7ottering, is 


| uſed for tatter' d. The active and pathve penance are abs by him _ 
very indiicriminately, MaLontz. 


I read—tatrer'd, an epithet which occurs again in King Lear and 
Romeo and Juliet. Of tattering (which would obviouſly mean tearing tc 


_ fatters) our author's works afford no parallel. STEEVENSs 5 


1. e. keep in your allotted poſts or ſtations, STEEVENSs 


4 ie JOUN. 


Hub. What's that to thee ? W hy may not I demand 
Of thine affairs, as well as thou of mine! ? 

Baſt. Hubert, Ithink. 

Hub. 5 halt; a perfect thought e hs 
| 1 will, upon all hazards, well believe 

Thou art my friend, that know 't wy tongue ſo well: 

| Who art chou? | 

WW thou 1 an T3 thou pleaſe, 


„ Thou may | befriend me ſo much, as to think. 


I come one way of the Plantagenets, 
Hub. Unkind remembrance! thou, and exceſs night, 9 

| Have done me ſhame :—-Brave ſoldier, pardon me, 
That any accent, breaking from thy tongue, | 

Should ſcape the true acquaintance of mine ear. 
Bai. Come, come; ſans compliment, what news 4! 7 
Hab. Why, here walk I, in the black brow of night, 
| To find you out. | 
Bak it Brief, ela ms what” $ the news? 
Has O, my ſweet ſir, news fitting to the aint 
Black, fearful: „ comfortleſs, and horrible. | 
Baß. Show me the very wound of this 11] nes: 
I am no woman, Fil not ſwoon at it. | 
Hub. The king, I fear, is poiſon'd by a monk: z 
I left him almoft ſpeechleſs, and broke out = 
To acquaint you with this evil; that you might 
Ihe better arm you to the ſadden time, 
Than if you had at leiſure known of this,3 


8 1. e. a well-informed one. STEEVENS., _ 
The old copy reads end. «fs. STEEVENS. | 
We ſhould read eyeleſs. So, r calls che moon, the eye of 155. 

| WARBURTON, 
2 Not one of the hiſtorians who wrote within fixty years after the 
death of King John, mentions this very Improbable tory, The tale is, 


that a monk, to revenge himſelf on the king for a ſay! ing at which he | 


took offence, poiſon'd a cup of ale, and having brought it to his majeſty, 


- drank ſome of it himſelf to induce the king to taſte i it, and ſoon afterwards 


expired. Thomas Wykes is the firſt who relates it in his Chronicle, as a 
iz reports. According to the beſt accounts Jonn Q: ied at Newark, of a fevers 


Maron Eo. 
This ſubject is fully diſcuſſed | in the Hiſtory of Leicefterſpir e, Vol. II. 


P 152. Nichols. 


3/ That you might be able to prepare u for the ſudten als 
tion 


| BH. 


For oretell the ending of mortality. 


KING JOHN. 413 
85. How did he take it? who did taſte to him Pots 
Tub. A monk, I tell you; a reſolved villain, 
Vhoſe bow els ſuddenly burſt out: the king 
Veri ſpeaks, and, peradventure, may recover. 

4. Who didſt thou leave to tend his majeſty ? 

Hub, Why, know you not? the lords are all vo back, 
And brought prince Henry in their company;?; 

At whoſe requeſt the king hath pardon'd them, 
And they are all about his majeſty. 

Baſt. Withhold thine indignation, mighty heaven, 
And tempt us not to bear above our power 
III tell thee, Hubert, half my power this 88 > 
© Paſling theſe flats, are taken by the tide, 
| Theſe Lincoln waſhes have devoured them ; 

Myſelf, well mounted, hardly have 0 
Away, before! condu: & me to the kings 


Idol, he will bedead, or ere 1 coe. Lee 


SCENE 3 
2 b Orchard of Swinttead-Albey, 
Fu, Prince Henay, SALISBURY, and Bisor. 


P. Hen, It is too late; the life of all his blood 
Is touch'd corruptibly ; 5 and his pure brain 


f b hich ſome ſuppoſe the ſoul's frail dwelling-houſe,) | 


oth, by the idle comments that it makes, 


Euter | 


| tion | in affairs Which the king? s death il occalion. is in a better manner 
than you could have done, if you had not known of it till the event had 
-aQtu aly happened, and the SIT. Was reduced to a tate oft eg. | 


and quiet. MarLone. | 
4 Perhaps we ought to point thuss hs 


| 5 Why know you not, the lords are all come Pack 
And brought prince Henry in ther company ? . E. 


3 1 e. rav. Such was the « phralbalogy of Shakſpeare's age. 
65 | MALONEs 


KING JOHN. 


114 
Pens PEMBROKE, 


Peub. Ii highneſs yet doth ſpeak; and holds belief, 

That, being brought into the open air, 

It would allay the burning quality 

Of that fell poiſon which affaileth him. 

P. Hen. Let him be . into the orchard hee: — 

Doth J TE. Exit Bicor, 
Pemb. Ale 18 more patient | | 

Than when you left him; even now he ſung. 

P. Hen. O vanity of fickneſs! f Herce extremes, 

In their continuance,® will not * themſelves. 

Death, having prev'd upon the outward Parts, 

Leaves them inſenſible ; ; and his ſiege is now 

Againſt the mind, the which he pricks and wounds 


| Wirth 
6 ] ſuſpe ct our 3 vote Ie thy EtilI MAKE, In his Sonnets the two 
words are tr-quently confounded, If the txt be right, continuance means 
Th Bacon uſes the word in that ſenſe, Marton, 
7 The old copy reads—inwiſible, STEEVENT. | | 
As the word inviſible has no ſenſe in this paſſage, 1 have no doubt but- 
the modern ed! tors are gh in reading Injeaf ble, which 1 wich the 
_ two preceding lines: 
| ee extremes, | 
In their continuance, will not feel themſelves; 
| Death, having prey'd upan the out auard „ 
Leaves them inſenſible: bis , ege is now _ 
Againſt the mind, &c. | | 
The laſt lines are evidently intended As a paraphraſe, and confirmation 
ol the two firſt, M. Mao. 
Inviſible is here uſed adverbially. Death, having glutted himſelf with the 
ravage of the almoſt waſted body, and knowing that the diſeaſe with 
Which he has affwled it is mortal, before its diffolution, proceeds from 
mere ſatiety, to attack the mind, leaving the body inwi/ibly 3 that is, in 
ſuch a ſecret manner that the eve cannot preciſely mark his progreſs, or 
ſee when his attach on the vital powers has ended, and that on the mind 
begins; or in other words, at what particular moment reaſon ceaſes to 
per form its function, and the underſtanding, in conſequence of a correding and 
mortal malady, begins to be diſturbed. Our Poet in his Venus and Adonis 
calls Death,” . inv fible commander,” _ 5 
Henry is here only purſuing the ſame train of thought which we find 
in his firſt ſpeech in the preſent ſcene. 
Our author has in many other pollages in is lays uſed adje Qives 
ad verbially. 


Mr. Rowe reads—ber debe, an error derived from the corruption of 
To | the 


6. 


KING JOHN. | 115 


With many legions of ſtrange fantaſies ; 


els „ in their throng and preſs to that laſt hold, 
Confound 
the ſecond folio: 1 ſuſpect, that this "EAR miſtake was Mr. Gray? $ 


authority for making Death a female; in which, 1 e he Das neither ; 
been preceded or followed by any poet: | 


The painful family of Death, | 8 
% More hideous than their queen. Maroxx. 
Mr. Malone reads : 


Death, having Seay'd upon the outwward parte, 
Liawes them inviſible; SW. 


As often as I am induced to difter from the opinions of a gentleman 
whoſe laborious diligence in the cauſe of Shakſpeare is without example, 
| 1\ubje&t myſelf to the moſt unwelcome part of editorial duty. Succeſs, 

however, is net in every inſtance proportionabte-to zeal and effort; and 
be who fhrinks from controverſy, ſhould alſo have avoided the we; ONO 
| fun, primaſque fauces of the ſchool of Shakſpeare. 


Sir Thomas Hanmer gives us —inſenſible, which aftords a meaning | 


- ſafficiently commodious. But as : Vijibie and inſenſibie are not words oft 
__ exactelt conſonance, the legitimacy of this emendation has been dilputzd. 


It yet remains in the text, for the ſake of thoſe who diſcover no light 5 
through the ancient reading. | 


Perhaps (I ſpeak without confidence) our author wrote—invincible, | 


which, in ſound, fo nearly reſembles inwi/i>le, that an inattentive com- 


woſitor might have ſubſtituted the one for "the other, 


All our modern 


_____ editors (Mr. Malone excepted) agree that invincible in King Henry Ir, 
P. II. Act. III. fc. ii. was a miſprint for inviſible; and fo (. ce verſa) 
. Inviſible may here have uſurped the place of invincible, 


If my ſuppoſition be admitted, the Prince muſt Wen to ſay, that 


| ; Death had battered the royal outworks, but, ſeeing they were inwincible, 
quitted them, and directed his force againſt the mind, In the preſent 


* initance, the King of Terrors is deſcribed as a befieger, who, failing in 
his attempt to ſtorm the 


Why elſe did he change his mode A object of attack? 
ordnance ſufficiently preyed on the ramparts of Gibraltar, but ſtill left 


them impregnable. he ſame meta; chor, though not continued lo far, 
occurs again in Timon of Athens : 


ulwark, proceeded to undermine the citadel. 
The Spanith 


cc 


— Nature, | 
% To whom all ſores lay frege,” | | 
Mr. Malone, however, gives a different turn to the W before us; 5 


and leaving the word ſege out ef his account, appears to repreſent Death 
. a3 a gourmand, who had ſatiated himſelf with the King's body, and took 
Es his idee e part by way of change of proviſion. 


Neither can a complete acquieſcence in the ſame gentleman's examples 


of adjectives uſed adverbially, be well expected; as they chiefly occur in 
night and familiar dialogue, or where the regular full- grown adverb was 
; eee to rbyme or metre. Nor indeed are theſe docked adverbs 


9 888 


176 KIN G JOHN. . 
Confound themſelves, ? "Tis ftrange, that death ſhould 


fig. "© 


A. i Wy 12 am 
{which perform hgir oflice;, Vke the witch's rat, + tions 4 tall „* 


diſcoverable in a ſolemn narrative like that be fore us. A portion of them 


alſo might be ny other than typographical imperfections; for this part of 
- fpeech, ſhorn of its termination, will neceMarily take the form of an ad- 


n. Il may ſubjoin, that in the beginning of the preſ=nt ſcene, 
the adj-Rive corruptibie is not offered as a lacum tenens for the adyerb cor- 
ruptibiy, though they w ore alike adapted to our author's meaſure. 

Id muſt, notwithRt and ing, be allowed that adjectives employed adverb- 
lally are ſometimes met with in the language of Shakſpeare. Vet, ſure ys 


we ought not (as Polonius ſays) to © crack the wind of the por phraſe,” 


by ſappoling its exiſtence where it muſt 2.22775 equiyocally, and provoke 
a ſimile, as on the preſent occaſion. | 

That Death, therefore, „ left the outward parts of the King 1 
dle,“ could not, in my judgement, have been an expreſſion h2zard<d by 
our poet in his moſt careleſs moment f compoſition. It conveys an idea 


k too like the helmet of Orcus, in the lifth Iliad.“ Gadſhill's “ receipt of 


fern- ſeed,” Colonel Feignwell's moros muſphonon, or the conſequences of 


being bit by a Jeps, as was a a Roman ne, of e lays our excellent 


5 wranſlator of SED 


' 7, $O 


none was left, no leaſt remains were pong 
« No marks to ſhow that once a man had been.” 


Beſides, if the outward part (i. e. the body) of the expiring monarch 


was, in plain, familiar, and unqualified terms, pronounced to be inviſibles 
how could thoſe who pretended to have juſt ſeen it, expect to be believed? 
and would not an audience, uninitiated in the myſtery. of adverbial ad- 
jectives, on hearing ſuch an account of the royal carcaſe, have exclaimed, 


| KEE the Governor of Tilbury Fort in the Critics 


oo 


thou canſt not ſee it, 
ce Recauſe *tis nor in fizbt.”? 
'ButlI ought not to diſmiſs the preſent faviect, a a few 8 in 


defence of Mr. Gray, who had authority ſomewhat more deciſive than 


that of the perſecuted ſecond folio of Shakſpeare, for repreſenting Death 
as a Woman, The writer of the Ode on a diſtant Proſpect of Eton College, 
was ſuficiently intimate with Lucretius, Horace, Ovid, Phædrus, Statius, 
Petronius, Seneca the dramatiſt, &c. to know that they all concurred in 


exhibiting Mors as a Goddeſs. Mr. Spence in his Polymetis, p. 261, (I 
refer to a book of eaſy acceſs,) has produced abundant . in 


proof of my aſſertion, and others may be readily ſupplied. One com- 


prehenſive inſtance, indeed, will anſwer my preſent purpoſe, Statius, 


in his eighth Thebaid, deſcribing. a troop of ghaſtly females who ſur- 


rounded che throne of Pluto, has the fol lowiog lines: 


Staut © 


* Ac w Al deg Ae MH MIN IAQ1. x Venus abn. 8 
1 . Book IX. I. 1334. 


1 reached the ear of Cadmus ? 


KING JOnN --- „ 


4 am the cygnet to this pale faint ſwan, 


Who chants a dolefu] hymn to his own death; 


And, from the organpipe of frailty, tings 


His ſoul and body to their laſting reſt. 
-Sal. Be of good comfort, prince; for you are bora 
Jo ſet a form upon that indigeſt 


f Which he bath left ſo ſhapeleſs and fo rude, 5 


Re-enter bice OT and Attendants, avho bring in » King Jon N E | 


a Chair. Zh 


9 Vein. Ay, , marry, now my ſoul hath clbow-room ; 4 


It would not out at windows, nor at doors. 
I here is ſo hot a ſummer in my boſom, 
That all my bowels crumble up to duſt; 
I ama ſcribbled form, drawn with a pen 


Upon a parchment; and Aainſt this fire 


| Do I ſhrink up. 


T. Hen. How fares your r melt? * VDUↄ’pf'! 
5 N K. Fohws 5 

Fe F. uriæ Grein, varizque ex ordine Mortes, „%% Fd 
Se baque multiſonas exercet Pæna catenas. 5 


em this group of perſonification, &c. it is evident, as not merely 


Death, as the ſource or principle of mortality, but each particular kind 


of Death was repreſented under a feminine ſhape, For want, therefore, 


of a correſponding maſculine term, Dobſon, in his Latin verſion of the 


ſecond Paradiſe Left, was obliged to render the terrific offspring of Satan, 
by the name of Hades; a luckleſs neceflity, becauſe Hades, in the 964th 


. 3 line of the ſame book, exhibits a FhargeQer: e Gſcriminated Een 
that of Death, | 


Were I inclined to be ae 7s JiſpoGition which commentators 5 


4 ſhould ſtudiouſly repreſs,) might I not maintain on the ſtrength of the 
9 foregoing circumſtances, that ther editor of the folio 1632 (far from being 


an ignorant blunderer,) was well inſtructed in the niceties of Roman 
+ mythology ? and might not my ingenious fellow-labourer, on the ſcore of 
his meditated triumph over Bir Greys be ſaluted with 88 a renden as 


| Quid, Agenore nate, feremptum | 
Serpentum Jpefas ? et tu ſpeftabere ſerpens, 


a 


"9 "Faſhionable as it is to cavil at the productions of our Cambibies Poet, it 


has not yet been diſcovered that throughout the fields of claſſic literature, 


| f "= in a ſingle inſtance, he had miſtook his way. STrEEVENS. 


8 in their tumult and harm of endet to the Jaſt tenable part. 
Jon xsox⸗ 


118 KING JOHN. 


K. Johr. Poiſon'd, —ill- fare; dead, forſook, caſt off: 2 
And none of you will bid the winter come, 
To thruſt his icy fingers in my maw; 


Nor let my kingdom's rivers take their courſe. 


Through my burn'd boſom ; nor entreat the 100. 
To make his bleak winds kiſs my parched lips, 
And comfort me with cold: I do not aſk you much, 


l beg cold comfort; and you are ſo ftrait,3 


And ſo ungrateful, you deny me that. 
Pe. Hen. O, that there were ſome virtue in my tears, 
That might relieve your 

K. Jobn. Tl e ſalt in them i 15 hot— 
Within me is a hell; and there the poiſon 
Is, as a fiend, confin'd to tyrannize 
| On unreprievable condemned blood, 


Enter bs Baſtard. 


Baß. o, I am ſealded with my violent motion, 
And ſpleen of ſpeed to ſee your majeſty, 

R. Jahn. O couſin, thou art come to ſet mine eye : : 
The tackle of my heart is crack'd and burn d; 
And all the ſhrouds,+ wherewith my life ſhould fail, 
Are turned to one thread, one little hair : 
My heart hath one poor ftring to ſtay it by, 
Which holds but till thy news be uttered ; 
And then all this thou ſeeſt, is but a clod, 
And module of confounded royalty, 
Baſt, The Dauphin is preparing hitherward 
Where, heaven he knows, how we thall anſwer ble By 


For r, 


$ :4;-e; narrow, avaricious ; an "nfl ſenſe of the nd. rent 


+ Shakſpeare here uſes the word ſprcuds in its true ſenſe. The fbrouds 


are the great ropes, which come from each fide of the maſt, In modern 
poetry the word frequently ſignifies the ſails of a ſhip. MALON RE. 


This latter uſage of the eee, has hitherto eſcaped my notice. 


STEEVENS. 
5 Module 6 model, it has been already obſerved. were in our author's 
time only different modes of ſpelling the ſame word. Mode! ſignified 


not an archetype after which ſomething was to be formed, but the thing 
formed after an archetype; and hence it is uſed by een and his 


5 Fontemporarie 8 bor a repreſentation, . MALO Ee 


YN 
= 
4 


Ki enn in 


Poor, in a night, the beſt part of my power, 


AJ upon ad vantage did remove, 
Were in the waſhes, all unwarily, | 

Dexoured by the unexpected flood.“ (726 Rs dies. 
Saal. You breathe theſe dead news in as dend an ear, 
My liege! my lord !—But now a king,—now thus, 
P. Hen. Even ſo muſt I run on, and even ſo ſtop, 
What ſurety of the world, what hope, what ſtay, 


When this was now a king, and now is clay! 


Baſt. Art thou gone ſo? I do but ſtay behind, 
To do the office for thee of revenge; 


And then my ſoul ſhall wait on thee to heaven. - 
As it on earth hath been thy ſervant ſtill. | 
Now, now, you ſtars, that move in your right ſpheres, 


Where be your powers? Show now your mended lachs; * 
And inſtantly return with me again, 


I 0 puſh deſtruction, and perpetual ſhame, 


Out of the weak door of our fainting land: 8 
Straight let us ſeek, or ſtraight we ſhall be fought; | 
The Dauphin rages at our very heels, 
Sal. It ſeems, you know not then ſo much as We 2 
The cardinal Pandulph is within at reſt, 
Who half an hour ſince came from the Dauphin; "IVA 
And brings from him ſuch offers of our peace 
As we with honour and reſpect may take, 
With purpoſe preſently to leave this war. Fw 
Baſt, He will the rather do it, when he ſees. 
© Ourlelves well ſinewed to our defence. | 
Sal. Nay, it is in a manner done already; 
For many carriages he hath diſpatch'd 
..To the ſeaſide, and put his cauſe and quarrel 
A To the diſpoſing of the cardinal : 
Wich whom yourſelf, myſelf, and other Jords, 
Ht you think meet, this afternoon will poſt | 
To conſummate this buſineſs Dappi ß. i 
4ſt. Let it be ſo: And you, my noble prince, 
* uh other © Es that may den be ys d, 


| Shall | 
"6 This untownrd accident 3 bappaned to King John himſelf, As 
he paſted from Lynn to Lincolnſhire, he loſt by an inundation all his 
a a baggage, and regalia, | Maros E. 


KING JOHN. 


; Sent Watz upon your father's funeral. 
P. He Worceſter muſt his body be i interr 42 
For ſo he will'd it. 
0 Iumither ſhall it then. 
And happily may your ſweet ſelf put on 
The lineal ſtate and glory of the land! 
To whom, with all Jubmiſſion, on my knee, 
I do bequeath my faithful ſervices 
And true 0 everlaſtingly, _ 5 
Sal And the like tender of our love we make, | 
10 reſt without 4 ſpot for evermore. 
P. Hens I have a kind ſoul, that 1 give you thanks, 
2 And knows not e to | 0 n ut with tears. 
2 pay thegnEbutacedful woe,” 
nag our griefs.— 
' Knör Hever ſhall 0 
th Food foot of a conqueror, 
But when it firſt did help to wound itſelf. 
1 ow theſe her princes are come home again, | 
Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we ſhall ſhock them: Nought ſhall make us rae, 
i Sand | to itſelf do reſt but true, _ [Excunt, 


25 7 Vel by: now f 1 gage + 8 Ane e 18 8 0 8 for it. 
nglat E öng in a ſcene of confuſion, and its calamities have 
anticipated our tears, By thoſe which we now hes we only Pay her what . 
is her due. MALONE. . 
9 J-betieve the plain meaning of the paſſage is this — A previouſly we 
12% found, ſufficient cauſe for lamentation, let us not waſte the preſent __— 
ae In Muperfluous ſorrow. STEEVENS. | 
o itſelf do reſt but true. ] This ſentiment ſeems borrowes 
romethegzancluſion of the old play: | 
« If England's peers and people join in one, 
66 Nor Popes nor France, nor Spain „can do them wrong. ” 
STEEVENS. 
| The _—_ of King John, though not written with the utmoſt power 
of Shakſpeare, is varied with a very pleaſing interchange of incident? 
and characters. The lady's grief is very affecting; and the character of tje 
Baſtard contains that mixture of greatuels and levity * this author = 
e to exhibit, 18 $9N | = 
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Tur Lir x Ax D DrATAH of KinG Ricnane II. ] But this hiſtory 
compriſes little more chan the two laſt years of this prince. The action 
ot the drama begins with Bolingbroke's appealing the duke of Norfolk,” 


on an accuſation of high treaſon, which fell out in the year 1398z and it 


cloſes with the murder of King Richard at Pomfret- caſtle towards the end 
of the year 1400, or the beginning of the enſuing year. THEOBALD. 


It is evident from a paſſage in Camden's Annals, that there was an old 


play on the ſubject of Richard the Second; but I know not in what 


language. Sir Gillie Merick, who was rd in the hare-brained 
£2 bonn 


ofs of the Earl of Eſſex, and was hanged for it, with the ingenious 


Cuffe 
trage dam de tragic. abdicatione regis Ricardi Secundl i in publico theatro 
coram conJuratis data pecunia agi curaſſet.“ 


I have fince met with a paſſage in my Lord Bacon, which proves this 
play to have been in Engliſh. It is in the arraignments of Cuffe and 
Merick, Vol. IV. p. 412. of Mallet's edition: «6 The afternoon before 


the rebellion, Merick, with a great. company of others, that afterwards 


were all in the action, had procured to be played before then the play of 


It mav be worth enquiry, whether ſome of the rhyming. parts af the 


: preſent play, Which Mr, Pope thought of a different hand, might not be 

_ borrowed from the old one. Certainly however, the general tendency 
of it muſt have been very, different, ſince, as Dr. Johnſon obſerves, 
there are ſome expreſſions in this of Skakſpeare, which Renal Aincul- 
Cate the doctrine of indefeaſible right. FARMER. 


It is probable, I think, that the play which Sir Gilly Merick prociites 


to be repreſented, bore the title of HEN AY IV. and not of RICHARD II. 


Camden calls TIS" - axle tam tragediam de tragica abdicatione regis Rind! 


fecundi; 1 and (Lord Bacon in his account of The Effet of that obich 


paſſed at the arraignment of Merick and others) ſays, „ That the aſter- 
noon Before the rebellion, Merick had procured to be played before them, 


the play of depeſing King Richard the Second,” But in a more particular 


account of the proceeding againſt Merick, which is printed in the Star? 
Trois, Vol. VII. p. 60, the matter is ſtated thus: „ The ſtory of 
HzNRyY IV. being ſet forth in a play, and in that play there being ſet 
forth the killing of the king upon a ſtage 3 ; the Friday before, Sir Git 


Mierick and ſome others of the earl's train having an humour to ſee a play, 5 
they muſt needs have rhe play of HENRY IV. The players told them 
that was ſtale 3 they ſhould get nothing by playing that; but no play elſe 

would ſerve: and Sir Gilly Merick gives forty ſhillings to Pipe the player 
to Play this, belides whatſoever he could ber. 1 


in 1601, is accuſed, amongſt other things, $« quod exoletam 


diepoſing King Richard the Second; NONE it was told him by one of the 
players, that the play was d, and they ſhoule have loſs in playing it, 

| becauſe few would.come to it, there was forty W 1 - 
given to play, and ſo thereupon played it was,” | 


| A. gui: d 


«vn 


Au lia Philippes was one of the aten of the Globe bent 


with Weser in 1603; but the play here deſcribed was certainly not 
Shakſpeares Henry IV. as that commences above a FO" Wer the 


| ; death of Richard. TyYVRWHITTr. 


This play of Shakſpeare was firſt entered. at Stationer Hal by 5 
1 Andrew Wile, Aug. 29, 1597. STEEVENS. 


It was written, I! ima zine, in n the fame year, Ma LON. 
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_ Farl of Northomberland s 2 
Henry . his fon. 
Lord Roſs, Lord Willoughby. 1 1 Fitzater, 


Hucheſs of - Gloſter,- 
Ducheſs of York. 


pag) autem on the Queen, 


In dr, eral, Officers Soldiers, tavo 8 Reeper, 


_ 


Peusous REPRESENTED, | 


King Richard the Second. 


Fsadmund of Langley, Duke of York; 1 
John / Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter ; 1 uncle to the . 


Henry, /urnamed Bolingbroke, Duke of Hereford, ſo to. | 


John r Gaunt; afterwards King 9 IV. 


Duke of Aumerle, ſor to the Dube of York, 
Mowbray, Dake of Norfolk. | 
3 5 


Earl of Saliſbury, Earl Berkley. 


Buſhy, | | : . 8 . 
Bagot, creatures 70 King F Richard, | 


Green, 


Bijhop of Carliſle. Abbot of Weſtminſter, 


: Lord Marſhal ; and another lord. | 
Sir Pierce of Exton... Sir Stephen Seroer. 


Capiain of a band of N. elchmen, 


Queen to King Richard, 


R 5. N. 25 By 2 * N 
— ee —— . ; 8 
8 Ky c 1 9 - 


Myenger, C rroom, and other Attendants, e [ 1 
5 SCEN E, diſperſed) js England and Wales, 


2 Dube of Ate) Aumerle, or Aumale, | is the French for what we 
now call Albemarie, which is a town in ROY The old . 


generally uſe the French title. 5 T EEVENS. 


3 Earl Berkley.) It ought to be Lord Berkley. F here was no Earl 


| Err till ſome ages after. STEEVENS. . 


* Lord e Now ſpelt Nur, 8 one of {whe duke of Rutland's titles. | 
| = (STEEVES 


* 


_ 


„„ 


1 3 * 4 * . 
— . . — W. . N 


* | | Fiioh-Gomach' d are re they both, and full of ire, | 
In rage deaf as the ſea, haſty as fire. 


© Re-enter Attendants, With BoLiNGBROKE and Noxrors. 


9 5 gracious We my molt Joving lege! 1 


THE LIFE AND DEA TH OF 
KING RICHARD II. 
= 5 


ACTI. scENEI. 


London. A Room it the Palaces 


* 


Euer King Ne „ -Joun of Ga oP; and 


other nobles, nuith him. | 


X. Rich, Old John of Gaunt, time-honour d Lancaſter, 


g Halt thou, according to thy oath and band, 
Brought hi ther Henry Hereford thy bold ſon ; 
Here to make good the boiſterous late appe: al, 


Which then our leiſure would not let us Ke 


© Againſt the duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray ? 


Gaunt. I have, my liege. 
K. Rich. Tell me moreover, haſt thou founded him, 


If he appeal the duke on ancient malice z | 
Or worthily, as a good ſubject ſhould, 
On ſome known ground of treachery i in him? 


Gaunt. As near as I could fift him on that argument — 


On ſome apparent danger ſeen in him, 
Aim'd at your highnefs, no inveterate malice. 
K. Rich, Then call them to our preſence ; face to face, ; 
And frowning brow to brow, ourſclves will hear 
| = The accuſer, and the accuſed, freely ſpeak :— 


[ Excunt ſome At | rdants, | 


Boling. Many years of happy days befal 


: Ne 8 
9 When theſe public Kilkee were epd each combatant found 
5 1 pledge for his appearance at the time and place appointed. SrEEV IN. 
1 a Send were dennen ſynonymous,  MatLons, 


G3 


726 KING RICHARD I, 


Mor. Each day till better other's happineſs; 7 
Until the heavens, envying earth's good hap, 
Add an immortal title to your crown ! + 

K. Rich. We thank you both: yet one but Aatters us, 
As well appeareth by the cauſe you S 
Namely, to appeal each other of high treaſon.— 

Couſin of Hereford, what doſt thou object 
Againſt the duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray ? 

Holing. Firſt, (heaven be the record to * en ! 

In the devotion of a ſubject's love, 

- Tendering the precious ſafety of my prince, 

And free from other miſbegotten hate, 

Come I appellant to this princely pre ſence.— 

Now, Thomas Mowbray; do I turn to thee, 

: And mark my greeting well; for what I ſpeak, 

My body ſhall wake good upon this earth, 

| © r my divine ſoul anfwer it in heaven. 
"hou art a traitor and a mwiſcreant ; ; 0 

7 8 oo good to be ſo, and too bad to live; 

Since, the more fair and cryſtal is the ſæy, 

The uglier ſeem the clouds that in it fly. 

Once more, the more to aggravate the note, 

. With a foul traitor's name fiuff I thy throat; 

And wiſh, (fo pleaſe my ſovereign,) ere I move, 
What my tongue ſpeaks, my right-drawn 3 ſword may prove, 
Nor. Let not my cold words here accuſe my zeal ; 

FTis not the trial of a woman's war, 

The bitter clamour of two eager tongues, | 
Canarbitrate this cauſe betwixt us twaing _ 

The blood is hot, that muſt be cool'd for this, | 

Yetcan I not of fuch tame patience boaſt, _ 

As to be huſh'd; and noupht at all to ay: 

Pirſt, the fair teverence of your highneſs curbs me 

| From eiving reins and ſpurs to my free ſpecch; 
Which elſe would poſt, until it had return'd 
Theſe terms of treaſon doubled down his throat, TE 
Setting aſide his high blood's royalty, 

5 And Je him be no kinſman to Ld hege, 


"bg Des Warte Or _w 15 3 i Jenn N. : 


Kind RICHARD u, - 37. 
I do defy him, and I ſpit at hmz 

Call him a flanderous coward, and a villain; 

Which to maintain, I would allow him odds; 

And meet him, were I tied to run a-foot _ 
Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps, 

Or any other ground inhabitable# ?!?! 
Where ever Engliſhman durſt ſet his foot, 

Mean time, let this defend my loyalty, — 

By all my hopes, moſt failely doth he he. 


Boling. Pale trembling coward, there I throw my gage, 


Diſclaiming here the kindred of the king; 


And lay aſide my high blood's royalty), 
Which fear, not reverence, makes thee to except: 
If guilty dread hath left thee fo much firength, 
As to take up mine honour's pawn, then ſtoop 
By that, and all the rites of knighthood elſe, 
Will 1 make good againi thee, arm to arm, 
What I have ſpoke, or thou canit worſe deviſe, 
Mor. I take it up; and, by that ſword I ſwear, 


"2 Which gently lay'd my knighthood on my ſhoulder, 


It muſt be great, that can inherit us 5 
So much as of a thought of ill in him. 3 
Boing. Look, what I ſpeak my life ſhall prove it true: 
That Mowbrary hath receiv'd eight thouſand nobles, _ 


G 1 6 Lewd here ſi 
tutes. Maroxk. 


Ill anſwer thee in any fair degree, 
Or chivalrous deſign of knightly trial: 
And, when I mount, alive may 1 not 1: 
If I be traitor, or unjuſtly fight! 


X. Rich, What doth our couſin lay to Mow 


In name of lendings for your highneſs' ſolyiers ; _ 


The which he hath detain'd for lewd employ ments, 
Like a falſe traitor, and injurious. villain” © 
Heſides J ſay, and will in battle prove, — 

Or here, or elle where, to the furtheſt verge 


4 That is, not babitable, uninhabitable. 5 J ohn Sox. 0 


| G4 


3 


That 
de peculiar to Shakſpeare. STEVE S ẽ?ꝶmĩ?ĩ?« 
gnifies wicked, It is ſo uſed in many of our old ſta- 


— — 


123 RING RICHARD 11. 


That ever was ſurvey'd by Engliſh eye 
Ihat all the treaſons, for theſe eighteen years 
Complotted and contrived in this land,. 

Ferch from falſe Mowbrary their firft head and. ſpring, 
Further I ſay,—and further will maintain - 

Ur on his bad life, to make all this good, — 35 
That he did plot the duke of Gloſter's death; 7 e:.-. 
Suggeſt his ſoon-believing adverſaries; 3 | 
And, conſequently, like a traitor coward, 

Sluic'd out his innocent ſoul through ſtreams of blood 
Which blood, like ſacrificing Abel's, cries, | 
Even from the tongueleſs caverns of the earth, —_— 

To me, for juſtice, and rough chaſtiſement ; "uM 

And, by the glorious worth of my deſcent, | | : 
This arm ſhall do it, or this lite be ſpent, _ EGS 

XK. Rich, How high a pitch his reſolution ſoars! "a 
1 horas of Norfolk, a. ſay ſt thou to this? 
-. "Nor. O, let my ſovercign turn away his Tag, 

And bid his ears a little while be deaf, 

THI J have told this flander of his blood, , 
| How Cod, and good men hate ſo foul a liar, | 
F. Rich, Mowbray, impartial are our eyes, and ears 3 : 
_ Were he my brother, nay, my! ingdom 's heir, : Dy f 
(As he is but my father's brother's ſon,) | MN 

Now by my ſcepter's awe * I make a vow, . ; 
Such neighbour nearneſs to our ſacred blood | 1 
Should nothing privilege him, nor partialize _ = 
The e firmneſs of my upright ſoul; 5 
He is our ſubject, Mowbray, ſo art thou; 

Free 2 and fearleſs, 1 to thee ow.” 

- Then, Bolingbroke, as low as to thy he cart, 

5 Throv oh the falſe paſlage of thy throat, thou lieſt! 

Three parts of that receipt I had for Calais, 
N e 1 oy to his bighnels' fokllers: N 
5 | 5 The 


„ Tone of Wodpchy the youngeſt fon of 1 Edward ul.; ; who Was 
murdered at Calais, in 1397. Matons. _ e 

! . e prompt, ſet them on by injurious hints. srzzvens. 

1 | | 9 1. e. this reproach to his anceſtry, STEEVENSa 

1 2 The reverence due to my ſcepter. JonN SON. | 


de 


AS 


This we een hongy no bo nd 3 


KING RICHARD II. = | 

The other part reſerv'd I by conſent; 
For that my ſovereign liege was in my debt, 
Upon remainder of a dear account, | 
Since laſt I went to France to fetch his queen : 
Now ſwallow down that lie.——For Gloſter's death,- — 
I flew him not; but, to my own diſgrace, 
Neglected my ſworn duty in that caſe.— 
For you, my noble lord of Lancafter, 
The honourable father to my fo, 
Once did I lay an ambuſh for your life, 
A treſpaſs that doth vex my grieved ſoul : 
But, ere | laſt receiv'd the ſacrament, _ 
I did confeſs it; and exactly begg'd 
Your grace's pardon, and, I hope, I had it. 
This is my fault: As for the reſt appeal'd, 
It iſſues from the rancour of a villain, 
A recreant and moſt degenerate traitor ; 
Which in myſelf I boldly will defend; 
And interchangeably hurl down my ase 
Upon this overweening traitor's foot, 
_ 'Fo prove myſelf a loyal gentleman _ 
Even in the beſt blood chamber'd in his boſom: 
In haſte whereof, moſt heartily I pracy 
Tour highneſs to aſſign our trial day. 

K. Rich, Wrath-kindled gentlemen, be rul 0 by me; 3 
Let s purge this choler without letting Mandl 


75 Deep 


3 I muſt ks; one Pere in general on the rhymes throughout this 


N Whole play 3 they are ſo much inferior to the reſt of the writing, that 
they appear to me of a different hand. What confirms this, is, that the | 
conte xt does every where exactiy (and frequently much better) conneck, 


Without the inſerted rhymes, except in a very few places; and juſt there 


| too, the rhyming verſes are of a much better taſte than all the others, 55 


Which rather ſtrengthens my conjecture. Pop x. 


„ This obſervation of Mr. Pope? Ss, (ſays Mr. Edwards,) happe ns to . 


be very unluckily placed here, becauſe the context, without the inſerted 
rhymes, will not conncet at all. Read this paſſage as it would ſtand cor- 


rected by this rule, and we ſhall find, when the rbymipg part of the _ 


gar i is left our, King Richard begins with eee hey from tt 


LEE 5 


1 KING RICHARD n 

Deep malice makes too deep inciſion : 

Forget, forgive; conclude, and be agreed; 

Our dectors s ſav, this is no time to bleed. 

Good uncle, let this end where it begun; 

We'll calm the duke of Norfolk, you your ſon. 

Gant, To be a makepeace ſhall become m y age: 

Throw down, my ſon, the duke of Norfolk's gage. 
K. Rich. And, Norfolk, throw down his. 


Caunt. IN When, Harry 7 when? | 


Obedience bids, I ſhould not bid again, 
K. Rich, Norfolk, throw down we bid; ; there is no 
| Ke: 
Vor. MyſelfI throw, dread ſovereign, at thy foot z - 
My life thou ſhalt command, but not my ſhame: | 
The one my duty owes ; but my fair name, 
(D-ſpute of death, that lives upon my grave,) 5 
Io dark Aiden der s uſe thou ſhalt not have. 
I am difprac'd, impeach'd, and baffled here; 
Pierc' d to the ſoul with llander s venom'd ſpear ; * 
The which no balm can cure, but his heart-blood | 
: Winch vreath'd this poiſon. - 


„E Rik. ©. Rage mult be withilood;, 
Gire me his gage: 3 make leopards tame. 


Nor. V ea, but not change their ſpots: take 825 my ſhame, 


| And I reſign my gage. My dear dear lord, 
The pureſt treaſure mortal times afford, 

_ Is—ſpotleſs reputation; that away, yr, 
Men are but gilded Joam, or painted clay. 

A jewel in a ten-times-barr'd-up cheſt 

3 Is—a bold 1 15 in a Nw breaſt, 


Mine | 


duel, and, 3 in ig very next + tris, reine che ume and place of tbeit 
combat.“ 


Mr. Edwards's cenſure js rather haſty; for in the note, to which it 


reters, it is allowed that ſome rhymes muſt be retained to make out t the 
connection. STEEVENS. | 


Ta is, N ad vantage, no wſe, 1 in \ delay or TTL TT I 


5 That is, my name that lives on my grave, in deſpight of death. This 


eaſy paſſage molt of the editors ſeem to have miſtaken, Jon x so. | 


6 B, Red in this place means Ureates with the ro isnomin 1 imagin- 
"id. TerrET. | 


1 


KING RICHARD I 132 


Mine honour is my life; both grow in one; 
Take honour from me, and my life is done: 
A ben, dear my liege, mine honour let me try; 

In that T live, and for that will J die. 


X. Rich, Couſin, throw down your gage; do you begin, 
Boling. O, God defend my ſoul from ſuch foul in! 


Shall 1 feem creſtfallen in my father's fight ? 


Or with pale beggar-ſear impeach my height 


| f Before this outdar d daſtard ? Ere my tongue | 
Shall wound mine honour with ſuch feeble wrong, 


Or ſound ſo baſe a parle, my teeth ſhall tear 


The laviſh motive? of recanting fear; 


And ſpit it bleeding, in his high diſgrace, 


8 Where ſhame doth hardonr, even in Mowbray” s face. 


| [Exit GAUN T> 
e RICO: Wen were not bai? to ſae, but to command: 
Which fince we cannot do to make vou friends, | 


he ready, as your lives ſhall anſwer it, 
At Coventry, upon ſaint Lambert's day; ; 
There ſhall your ſwords and lances arbitrate 


The ſwelling difference of your ſettled hate; 


Since we canniot atone you, 5 we ſhall ſee 


Juſtice deſign? the victor's chivalry, 
Marſhal, command * our officers at arms 


Be ready to direct theſe home- alarm. [ Exenuty 


7. Mitive, for inſtrument. Warzus rox. 
Rather that which fear puts in motion. a sow. 
i. e. reconcile you. STEEVENS. | 
9 To defign in cur author's time ſigniſied to mark cutie wo by FE 


fill uſed with this ſignification in Scotland. Ma LoNx. 


2 The old copie. Lud Marſhall; but (as Mr. Ritſon obſerves) the | 


mietre requires the omiſſion 1 have made... It is alſo juſtified by his Ma- 
— zefty's 8 addreſs to the lame rer! in e Ni. "ST SBVENS: 5 


666 SCENE 
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SCENE n. | 
7 "Og 4 Reon in the Duke * Lancaſter $ ure 8 
Enter Gav *r, and Duch:fo  Glofter,} 


Coats Abel [ the part I had 4 in Gloſter' « blood 
Doth more ſolicit me, than your exclaims, 
Jo ſtir againſt the butchers of his life. 
But fince correction lieth in thoſe hands, 
Which made the fault that we cannot correct, 


Put we our quarrel to the will of heaven;  _ 55 f 
Who when he ſees the hours ripe on earth, EN 
Will rain hot vengeance on offenders? heads. 7 


Duch Finds brotherhood in thee no ſharper pur; i 

Hath love in thy old blood no living fire? 
Edward's ſeven ſons, whereof thyſelf art one, | 

Were as ſeven phials of his facred blood, | 
Or ſeven fair branches, ſpringing from one root: 
Some of thoſe ſeven are dried by nature's courſe, 8 
Some of thoſe branches by the deſtinies cut: 
ut Thomas, my dear lord, my life, my Glofter,— . 
One phial full of Edward's facred blood, 
One flouriſhing branch of his moſt royal root,— 
Is crack'd, and all the precious liquor ſpilt ; _ 

Is hack'd down, and his ſummer leaves all faded, 
By envy's hand, and murder's bloody axe. 5 
Ah, Gaunt! his blood was thine; that bed, that 1 8 
That mettle, that ſelf. mould, that faſhion'd thee, 
Made him a man; and t though thou liv'ſt, and breath'ſt, 
Vet art thou flain in him: thou doſt conſent . 
In ſome large meaſure to thy father's death, 
: In that thou ſeett thy. * retched brother die, | 


ö The Docbhet of Gloſter was | Eleanar 8 widow to Duke. | 
Thomas, fon of Edward 131. WALPOLE. 


4 That is, my relation of conſanguinity to Gloſter, Hank. | 
S i. e. allent. 89, in St. Luke's Goſpel, xiii. 51: ( The ſar e had 
not e to the e and deed At nn.” STEEVENS. : 


_—_ 
FE vr. 
* 
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Who was the model of thy father's life, - 

Call it not patience, Gaunt, it is deſpair; _ 

In ſuffering thus thy brother to be flaughter'd, 

Thou ſhow'ſt the naked pathway to thy life, 
Teaching ſtern murder how to butcher thee : 

That which in mean men we entitle—patience, 

Is pale cold cowardice in noble bieaſts. | 

What ſhall I ſay? to iaf:guard thine own life, 

The beſt way is—to venge my Gloſter's death. | 
Caunt. Heaven's is t the quarrel; for heaven's ſubſtitute, 
His deputy anointed in his fight, | 
Hath caus'd his death: the which if wrongfully, 


Loet heaven re enge; for I mas never lift 


5 An angry arm a; Zainſt his miniſter. 


Duch, Where then, alas! may 1 complain myſelf? 6 | 
Gaunt, o heaven, the widow's champion and defence. 
Duch. Why then, | will, Farewell, old Gaunt, = 
Thou go'ſt to Coventry, there to behold 1 
Our couſin Hereford and fell Mowbray ſight : : | 
O, fit my huſband's wrongs on Heretord's ſpear, 
© That it may enter butcher Mowbray's breaſt 1 
O, if misfortune miſs the firit cate err, 
Be Mowbray's fins ſo heavy in his boſom, _ 
That they may break his foaming. courſer's back, 
And throw the rider headlong in "the _— 
A caitiff recreant 7 10 my couſiu Hereford! 


Farewell; 7 

| 6 To 3 is Seda a verb neuter, but it is here uſed as a verb 
active. Complain myſilf (as Vir, M. Maſon obterves) is a literal tranſla- 

tion of the French phraſe, me ple indre. STEEVENS, 


7 Cat ff originally ſignified a priſoner; next a ſlave, from the condition | 


bol priſoners ; ; then a ſoundre!, from the qualities of a ſlave, 


HA 1 ape; ie amoaiyulas Te nov nope 

In this ee it partakes of all theſe fiznifications, Jon NSG. | 
This juſt ſentiment is in Homer; but the learned commentator quote - 
ing, 1 ſuppoſe from e has kene a couplet into a a fingle 
line 3 | | | x 

|  Hpuiv'7 yep * apt rug ar 1 kv 7&5 
8 |  AvEpogy sor C 55 KATH ονοννν p ENT. | 
| Oayſſ. Lib. XVII. v. 322. Horm Wars: 
- I do not believe that cat in our language ever ſignificd a rl ſon er. 1 
dak it to be derived, A 0 » but from cher! if, Fr. poor, in ſerable. 
1 | | TrAunzrz, | 
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Farewell, old Gaunt ; thy ſometimes brother's wife, 
With her companion grief muſt end her life. 
Gait, Siſter, farewell: L muſt to Coventry: 
| 4 much good ſtay with thee, as go with me! 
Duch. Yer one word more rief boundeth Ww here it 
Alis, | 

Not with the empty e N but weight: 
I take my leave before I have begun; 
For ſorrow ends not when it ſcemeth done. 
_ Cormend me to my brother, Edmund York, 
Lo, this is all :—Nay, yet depart not fo; 85 
Though this be all, do not ſo quickly go; 
J ſhall remember more. Bid him—O, What! — 

Wich all good ſpeed at Plaſhy viſit me. 
Alack, and what ſhall good old Vork there ſee, 

But empty lodgings, and unfurniſh'd walls, _ 
 VUnpeopled offices, untrodden ſtones ? | 

And what cheer there for welcome, but my groans? 2 
Therefore commend me; let him not come there, 
To ſeek out ſorrow that dwells every where ;9 
Deſolate, deſolate, will ! hence, and die : . 
_ The laſt leave of thee: takes "y e eye. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 


Gos ford. Green: near Coventry. 


4 its 2 out, and 2 thrones. "Herald, & Co N 
Enter the Lord Marſhal, 2 cud. AuUMzRLE, 


Mor, - My lord Aumerle, | is Harz Hereford : arm'd! J 


Aan, 


i 10 0 our ancient caſtles the naked Kone walls were + only covered with 
tapeſtry, or arras, hung upon tenter hooks, from which it was eafily 
taken down on every removal of the family. See the preface to. The 
| Uouſebo!d Book of che Fifth Earl of Nortbauberiand, . in 1512. 

-STEEVENSe | 

8 Perhaps the pointing hight be reformed without 1 injury to the ſenſe 3 = 

let bim not 1 75 | there | 
| To ſeek aut ſorroꝛl : —that dvells every © _ ere. Ww HAL. IL. Ev. 

2 en hos here wemamitted a flight miſtake, The office Lord 
8 , 
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Azm. Vea, at all points; and longs to enter in. * 
Mar. The duke of Norfolk, ſprightfully and bold, 
Stays but the ſummons of the appellant” s trumpet. _ 
4 Aum. Why then, the champion's are prepar'd, and ſlay 
For nothing Dot his ma jeſty l 


| Fluriſh of trumpets, Enter King Richakp, evho takes 
Lit ſeat on his throne; GauxT, and ſeveral noblemen, 
 avho take their places, A trumpet is ſounded, and anfewered 
> by another trumpet. evithin. Then enter N ORFOLK e 
armour, prececed by a Herald. 


K. Rich, Marſhal, FRORE' of yonder champion 


The cauſe pf his arrival here in arms: 


Ak him his name; and orderly proceed 


Io ſwear him in the juſtice of his cauſe. 


Mar. In God's name, and the king's, ſay who thou arty 
And why thou com'ſt, thus knightly clad in amm: . 
- Againſt what man thou com'ſt, and what thy quarrel: 
Speak truly, on the knighthood, and thy oath 
| And ſo defend thee heaven, and thy valour! _ | 
Nor. My name is T homas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk 3 
Who hither come engaged by my oath, | 
(Which, heaven defend, a knight ſhould violate 2. 
Both to defend my loyalty and truth, 5 
E 
Lord Marſhal was executed on this occaſion by Thomas Holland, Duke 


ot Surrey. Our aut hor has inadvertently introduced that nobleman as a- 


diſtinct peiſon from the Marſhal, in the preſent drama, 5 
Mowbray Duke of Norfolk was Earl Marſhal of England; but being 
bimſelf one of the combatants, the Duke of Aware officiated as Ear! 
Marſhal for the day, Matoxz. | 
Edward Duke of Aumerle, ſo bite by his couſin german, King 
Richard II. in 1397. He was the eldeſt ſon of Edward of Langley 

Duke of Vork, fifth ſon of King Edward the Third, and was killed in 
1415, at the battle of Agincourt, He officiated at the liſts of Coventry. 
as High Conſtable of England. MALONE. | 
4 Mr. Edwards, | in his MS. notes, obſerves, from Holinſhed; that 
the Duke of Hereford, appellant, entered the lifts firſt; and 3 in- 
deed muſt have been che regular method of the combat; for the natural 


| order of things requires, that the accuſer or challenger ſhould, de at the 
| p ace of appointment fiſt, STEEV ENS. 


IN RICHARD II. 

To God, my king, and my ſucceeding iſſue, ? 

Againſt the duke of Heretord that appeals me; 

And, by the grace of God, and this mine arm, 

To prove him, in defending of myſelf, 

A traitor to my God, my king aud me: 8 
And, as I truly fight, defend me heaven! [ He fakes Re feate 


| habe Songs, Enter Bot NG PROKE, in  armours, 
18 | preceded by a Hes ala. . 


5 E. Rich. | Marthal, ak yonder knight | in arms, 

Both who he is, and why he cometh hither 

Thus plated in hab1[ments of war; | | 

And formally According to our law 

pole him in the juſtice of his cauſe, 
Mar, Wi is chy name? and wherefore com ſt thow 
oY . 

; Before King Richard, in bis royal lifts ? . 

Againſt whom comeſt thou? and what's thy quarrel ? 5 

Speak like a true knight, ſo defend thee heaven! 
Boling. Harry of Hereford, Lancaſter, and Derby, 

Am I; who ready here do ſtand in arms," 

Io prove, by heaven's grace, and my body” 5 valour, 
In liſts, on Thomas Mowbray duke of Norfolk, 

That he's a traitor, foul and dangerous, 

To God of heaven, king Rickard, and to me; 

And, as I truly fight, defend me heaven! . 

Mar. On pain of death, no perſon be ſo bold, 

Or daring-hardy, as to touch the liſts ; 

Except the marſhal, and ſuch officers 

Appointed to direct theſe fair deſigns, 

8 Lord marſhal, let x me e kiſs my forereign $ hand, 

. And | 


5 EHu 1 is the reading of the firſt folio; other: itn Py CPs iſfue. 
Mowbray? s ilfue, was by this accuſation, in danger of an attainder, 
and therefore he might come, among other reaſons, for their ſake ; but 
the reading of che folto is more juſt and grammatical, JoxNnsow. 


The three oldeſt quartos read my, which Mr. M. Maſon prefers, be- 


cauſe, ſays he, Mowbray ſubjoins— 
| To prove him, in defending of myſelf, 8 7 
£6 A traitor to "my God, PE: king, and ne. 5 SrE EVEN S. 


As confident, as is the falcon's fligh 


k ING RIC HARD . 


And bow my knee before his majeſty: 

For Mowbray, and myſelf, are like two men 

That vow a long and weary pilgrimage ; 

Then let us take a ceremonies leave, — 5 
And loving farewell, of our ſeveral friends. 

Mar. The appellant in all duty greets your highneſs, 

And craves to kits your hand, and take his leave. 
K. Rich. We will deſcend, an! fold him in our arms. 
Couſin of Hereford, as thy ene is right, 
So be thy fortune in this royal fight! 

Farewell, my blood; which if to-day thou ted, IX 3 
Lament ve may, but not revenge thee dead. 
| - Boling, O, let no noble eye profane a tear 

For me, if I be gor'd with Now! way. ; © ; ſpear; : 

Againſt a bird, do Leith Mo- Ao . 8 
My loving lord, [To Lord MARSHAL, a I take my leare 
55; "of you j— . 
Of you, my noble coufin; ford! Annes; — 5 | 
Not fick, although | have to do with death; | | 
But luſty, young, and cheerly drawing breath, — — 


1 Lo, as at Engliſh feafts, fo 1 regreet 


The daintieſt laſt, eto make the end moſt ſweet: 
O thou the earthly 2 zuthor of my blood, —[ Ts G AUNT. 
Whoſe youthful ſpirit, in me regenerate, a eo” 
Doth with a twofold vigour lift me up 


To reach at victory above my head,. — 


Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers ; - 

And with thy bleflings ſteel my lance's potat, 5 
That it may enter Mowbray's waxen coat, 
And furbiſh new the name of John of Gaunt, 

Ey en in the luſty 'bayiour of his on, 5 
5 1 | Gaunt, : 


= 3 Wave may mean ft, and conſequently nadie; or fexible, The : 
5 brigandines or coats ot mail, then in uſe, were compoſed of ſmall pieces 


of ſteel quilted over one anothe r, and yet fo flexible as to accommodate 


the dreſs they form, to every motion of the body. Of theſe many are 
till to be ſeen in the Tower of London. STEEVEN S. | 
The obje ct of Bolingbroke's requeſt is, that the temper of his lance's 


3 point might as much exceed the mail of his adverſaryi as the iron of 


chat mall Was harder than Wax. HENLEY. 
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138 KING RICHARD II. 
Gant, Heaven in thy good cauſe make thee proſperous ! 1 


Be ſwift like lightning in the execution; 


And let thy blows, doubly redoubled, 
Fall like amazing thunder on the ule” 
Of thy adverſe penicious enemy: 


Rouſe up thy youthful blood, be valiant and live. 
Bling. Mine 1 innoceney, and faint George to th rive! 


He takes his feat, = 


Nor. [Ri n ing.] However heaven, or fortune, caſt my lot, 


There lives, or dies, true to king Richard's throne, 
A loyal, juſt, and upright gentleman : ; 


Never did captive with a freer heart 


Caſt off his chains of bondage, and embrace 


His golden uncontroll'd enfranchiſement, 
More than my dancing ſoul doth celebrate 


his ſeaſt of battle + with mine adverſary. 3 


Moſt mighty liege, and my companion pcers,—- 


| Take from my mouth the wiſh of happy years 3 
4s gentle and as jocund, as to jeſt, 
Go I to fight; Ti 


ruth hath a quiet breaſt, 
K. Rich, Farewell, my lord: ſecurely I eſpy 


25 Virtue with valour couched in thine eye.— 
Order the trial, marſhal, and begin. | 
The 2 ing and the Lord: return o «be eir fait 


Mar. Hows Hereford, Lancaſter, and Derby, 


Receive thy lance; and God defend the right! 


Boling. \ Rifing.] Strong | as a tower in aper I ery — 


e 
c | | 5 Mar. 
4 40 War! is death's fra 3 is a a proverbial faying,. See Ray's Collection. 
| STEEVENS. 


5 Not ſo neither. We ſhould read to %; i. e. to tilt or tourney, | 
wich was a Kind of ſport tov. WAR BURTON. 


The ſenſe would perhaps have been better if the author had written 


| what his commentator ſubſtitutes; but the rhyme, to which ſenſe is too 


often enſlaved, obliged Shaklpeare to write iy and e as to read 


| It, Joux so. 


The commentators forget that to ft # ſometimes Gignifies in old langu= 


Y age to play a part in a maſk, Thus, in- Hieronymo: 


« He promiſed us in honour of our gueſt, _ | 
4 To grace our banquet with ſome pompous 751. 


| and accordingly a maſk is performed, FARMER. 


Dr. Farmer nas wel explained the forge of this ward. - Tortz 7s 


* 
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Mar, Go bear this lance [To an Officer. ] to T homas duke 
: of Norfolk. 
© x Her. Harry of Hereford, Lancafter, and Derby, 
Stands here for God, his ſovereign, and himſelf, 
On pain to be ſound falſe and recreant, 
Jo prove the duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbr: ays 
A traitor to his God, his king, and him, | 
:t, And dares him to ſet forward to the fight. 
2 Her. Here ſtandeth x 5 homas Mowbray, duke of. Nor- 
folk, 7 
On pain to be 4 falſe and recreant, 
Both to defend himſelf, and to approve | 
Henry of Hereford, Lancaſter, and Deror, 
Jo God, his ſovereign, and to him, diſloyal; 
Courageouſly „ and with a free deſire, 
Attending but the ſignal to begin. 55 
Mar. bound trumpets; and ſet forward, combatants: 
| = [4 charge ſoundeas | 
Stay, * king kath thrown his warder down.?“ | 
K. Rich, Jet them lay by their helmets and their ſpears, 
And both return back to their chairs again. 
Withdran with us: and let the trumpets ſc ond, 
© While we return t! heſe dukes what we decree.— 
75 e las fei. 
„ Draw ear, Zo the Cembatgnts. 
And liſt, what with our council we have done, 
1 For that our kingdom's earth ſhould not be ſoil'd 
With chat dear blood which it hath foſtered; 
„And for our eyes do hate the dire aſpẽct 
J. Of civil wounds plough'd up with A Cords 
S.. 7 And for we think the eagle- winged pride 
„ef ſky-aſpiring and ambitious thoughts, 
; 8 ith rivil- hating envy, ſet you on | 7 No 
„ Jo wake our peace, which-in our country's . 
4-8 Drauss the ſweet infant breath of gentle leep ;] 


cy 


Wh ich 


: 6 a warder appears to 3 been a kind of truncheon carried by the 
1 50 perſon who preſided at theſ: ſingle combats. STEEVENS, 


7 Theſe five verſes are omitted in che other editions, and RY 7 
from the fir of = qu Por E. | 95 red 
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Which fo rous'd up with boiſterous untun'd drums; th 1 
With harſh-reſounding trumpets“ dreadful bray { — 
And grating ſhock of wrathful iron arms, 1 
Might from our quiet confines fright fair peace,“ 2 
And make us wade even in our kindred 's blood ; . _ "oP 
Therefore, we baniſh you our territories; A 
Tou, couſin Hereford, 1 5 pain of death, | — 
5 ü Till 7 
5 To wake our f eace,. vv 
Which ſo rous'd u : —ä 
| Might ——frizht far peace, ] Thus the foitance ſtands in the com. T 
mon reading abſurdiy enough; which made the Oxford editor, inftead of . 
- fright fair peace, read, be offrighted ; as if theſe latter wo: ds. could ever, T 
poilibly, have been blundered into the former by tranferibers, But h? By 
\ buſineſs is to alter as his fancy\J:ads him, not to reform errors, as the 
text and rules of criticiſm direct In a word then, the tru ariginal of A 
the blunder was this; the editors, befor: Mr. Pope, had taken their: FE 
ed tions from the folloe, in which the text Koo od thus: ; A 
| the die if. ect A 
Of c: oil abend! piougb'd up with pas ſwords ; BH 
Which fo rous'd up . * 
ib. fair Feace. e | ZN 
This is ſenſe. But Mr. Pope, who extefally; mw tho Gr printed ; A 
plays in quzrto (very much to the advantage of his edition) coming io 7T 
this place, found five lines, in the firſt edition of this play printed in 
1598, omitted in the firſt general collection of the port s Works; ;-and, C 
not enough attending to their agreement with the common text, pu: 0 
them into their place. Whereas, in truth, the five lincs were omitted ON 
13g Shakſpeare himſelt, as not agreeing to the reſt of the context; _y 
which, on reviſe, be thought fit to alter. Qn this account I have put F 
them into books, not as ſpurious, but as rejected on the author! $ reviſe; wo” 
and, indeed, with grea: Judgement; for, | 4 
| Jo wateonr peace, which in our country 's cradle — 
| Draws the feveet infant breath of gentle ſleep, | | 1 
as pretty as it is in the image, is abſurd in the Tenſe : for peace wakes s 
ſtill peace, as well as when afle-p. The difference is, that peace aſleep | \ 
gives one the notion of a happy people ſunk in ſloth and luxury, which is 
not the idea the ſpeaker would ra'ſe, and from which ſtate the ſooner it \ 


Was awaked the better. WarBURTON. 

To this note written with ſuch an appearance of taſte and ludgervent, 

Jam afraid every reader will not ſubicribe. It is true, that peace awake m. 

1g Ry Al prace, as well as when aſleep; but peace awakened by the tumults 1 
theſe jarring nobles, and peace indulging in profound tranguill ty, con- | 

vey images ſufficiently oppoſed to each other for the poet's purpoſe, Ta 


«vake peace is to introduce diſcord. Peace aſleep, is peace exerting its natural , 
 flvences from which i it would be * * the Hlagnours of wr. 
| | | STREVENS» 1 
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Til twice five ſummers have enrich'd our fields, 
Shall not regreet our fair dominions, 
But tread the ſttanger paths of baniſhment, 


Boling. Your will be done: "This muſt my comfort be. — 


That ſan, that warms you here, ſhall ſhine on me; 


And thoſe his golden beams, to you here lent, 
Shall point on me, and gild my baniſhment, 
K. Rich, Norfolk, for thee remains a heavier doom, 


Which I with ſome unwillingneſs pronounce ; 
Ihe fly-ſlow hours ſhall not de erminate 

The dateleſs limit of thy dear exiie ; — 

The hopeleſs word of never to return 


Breathe I againſt thee, upon pain of lite, | 
Nor. A heavy ſentence, my moſt ſovereign lege 


And all unlook'd for from your pad mouth: 
A dearer merit, not ſo deep a maim 
As to be caſt forth! in the common air, 


Have I deſerved 9 at your highneſs hand, 
The language I have learn'd theſe forty years, 


My native Engliſh, now I muſt forego: 
And now my tongue's uſe is to me no more, 


Than an unſtringed viol, or a harp; 
Or like a cunning eee ans? d up, 


Or, being open, put into his hands 
That knows: no touch to tune the harmony. | 
Within my mouth you have engaol'd my tongue, 5 

Doubly portcullis d, wich my teeth, and lips; 

And dull, unfesling, barren i ignorance | | 
| 18 N ade my gaoler to attend on me | = i 

Lam too old to fawn upon a nurſe, 

Too far in years to be a pupil now ; _ 

What is thy ſentence then, but ſpecchleſs death, 
Which robs my tongue from breathing native breach? 


X. Rich, 


= 9. To 1 2 merit ig a phraſe of which 1 know not wy example, 7 
: 1 wiſh ſome copy would exhibit z | 


A dearex meed, and rot fo derh a a ma im. 


2. deſerve a meed or reward, is regular and eaſy, 3 


As Shakſpeare uſes merit in this place, in the ſenſe of reward, he "Re 


= quently uſes the word need, Wien roperly ſignifies reward to expreſs 
8 | OM Merit M. Mason. / : | | 2 : : 


— 


F 


i RING RICHARD n. 

K. Rich. It boots thee not to be compaſſionate 12 
After our ſentence, plaining comes too late. 
Nor. Then thus I turn me from my country's light, 


To dwell in ſolemn ſhades of endleſs night, {| Retiring, . 


K. Rich. Return again, and take an oath with thee. 
Lay on our royal ſword your baniſh'd hands; 
Swear by the duty that you owe to heaven, 
(Our part therein we baniſh with yourſelves,) 3 
Jo keep the oath that we adminſter ;— 

You never ſhall (ſo help you truth and heaven!) 
Embrace each other other's love in baniſhment; 
Nor never look upon each other's face; 

Nor never write, regreet, nor reconcile 
Ibis lowering tempeſt of your home-bred hate; ; 
Nor never by adviſed + purpoſe meet, 

Io plot, contrive, or complot any ill, 

*Gainſt us, our Rate, our 5 or our 8 

B ling. I fwear... 

Nr. And I, to keep all this. : 

hd Norfolk, lo far as to mine enemy; — 


* * compaſſion, onate;] for laue. | Wa RBURTON. 


nations, whether a baniſhed man may be ſtill tied in his allegiance to the 
Rate which ſent him into exile. Tully and Lord Chancellor Clarendon 

declare for the affirmative; Hobbes and Puffendorf hold the negative, 
Oer e by this lines ſeems to be of the ſame opinion. 


4. 1s ©: concerted, deliberated, STEEVENS. 
I uo not clearly ſee what is the ſenſe of this abrupt line; 3 but ſuppoſe 

the meaning to be this. Hereford immediately after his oath of perpetual 
enmity addreſſes Norfolk, and, fearing ſome miſconſtruction, turns to the 
king and ſays—ſo far as to mine — | is, 1 ſboald ſay nothing to bm 
but what enemies may ſay to each other, 


Reviewing this paſſage, I rather think it mould be underſtood thas g 
: Norfolk, fo far 1 have addreſſed myfelf to thee as to mine enemy, I now 9 


utter my! aſt words with kindneſs qud tenderncls, Confe ſs thy trcaſons. 


OH NSON»s : 
He only wiſhes View to fare like-is enemy, and he diſdains to fay far! 


well, as Aumerle does in the next ſcene. Tor LET. 
Bolingbroke only uſes the phraſe by way of caution, left Mowbray 


ſhould think he was about to addreſs him as a friend, Norfolk, ſays he, 


ſo far as a man may ſpeak to bis enemy, &c. RITSON. 
. the author intended chat Here ford in SS. this o 
. | ſhould 


„ — 


By | 


_ 3 It is a queſtion much debated amongſt the writers of the law of 8 


WASZBURTON: | 


e ee 


8 

= 1 4 
— 
l 


9 For, ere e the fix years, bs he hath to ed, 


: There s no way for n me to 80 Wrong, except back to England. 


KING RICHARD I, 186 


B) N bis time, had the king permitted us, > 
n One of our ſouls had wander'd in the air, 
Baniſh'd this frail ſepalcher of our fleſh, _ 
As now our fleſh is banith'd from this land: 
Confeſs thy treaſons, ere thou fly the realm; 
Since thou haſt far to go, bear not along 
The clogging burden of a guilty ſoul. 


Nor. No, Bolingbroke ; if ever I were traitor, 


My name be blotted from the book of life, 
And J from heaven banith'd, as from hence! 
But what thou art, heaven, thou, and I do know : s 
And all too ſoon, I fear, the king ſhall rue, — 
Farewell, my liege: Now no way can 1 N 5 
Save, back to England, all the world's my way, 6 [ Exit, 


K. Rich. Uncle, even in the glaſſes of thine eyes 


1 fee thy grieved heart: thy fad aſpect 

Hah from the number of his baniſh'd years 

Pluck'd four away ;—Six frozen winters ſpent, - 

Return [To BoL1NG, ] with welcome home from baniſh. 


"y ment. 
Boling, How long a time — in one little word! 


gf Four lagging winters, and four wanton fprings, 
End in a word; Such is the breath of kings, 


Gaunt, I thank my liege, that, in re gard of me, | 


He ſhortens four years of my ſon's exile : 


But little vantage ſhall J reap thereby; 
Can 


1 Would Ko RE courteſy to Ms road the meaning may 1 80 
much civI lity as an enemy has a right to, lam Wile to offer to thee; 


| MaLong, 


6 Perhaps Milton had this in his mind when he wrote theſe lines : 


„% The world was all before them, where to chooſe 
cc Their place of reſt, and Providence their guide.“ 


JonnsoNs 


op The Duke of Norfolk after his bannen went to Venice, where, 


; fays Holinihed, 46 for th 2ught and pms | he N 15 Maron. 
I ſhould point the paſſige thus: | 5 | 


N.av no away can I fray, | 
Cave bark to E „gland ;—all the abox Ido: my way. 


*. Mazon, 
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As tara as land will let me, by your fide, 


144 KING RICHARD U. 


Can 4 their moons, and bring their times about, 
My oil-dried lamp, and time: bewaſted light, 


Shall be extin with age, and endleſs night ; 
My inch of taper will be burnt and done, 


And biindfold death not let me ſee my fon, 
K. Rich. Why, uncle, thou haſt many years to live: 


| Gaunt, Put not a minute, King, that thou canſt give: 
Shorten my days thou canſt with ſullen ſorrow, 


Ard pluck nights from me, but not lend a morrow : 7 


Thou canſt help time to furrow me with age, 


But ftop no wrinkle in his pilgrimage; 


Thy word is current with him for my death; 
But, dead, thy kingdom cannot buy my breath. 


K. Rich. Thy fon is baniſh'd upon good advice, 


Whereto thy tongue a party- verdict gave; 9. 
Why at our juſtice ſeem'ſt thou then to lowe | 
| Tio four, | 


Gaunt, Things ſweet to taſte, prove in d 
You urg'd me as a judge; but | had rather, 


You would have bid me argue like a fa: ber 2 
O, had it been a ſtranger. not my child, | 
To ſmooth his fault | ſhould have been more e mild; : 


A partial flander * ſought 1 to avoid, 


And in the ſentence my own If: deſtroy'd. 
Alas, ] look d, when ſome of you Monld ſay, 


T was ton Krick to make mine own away z 


But you gave leave to my unwill.ng tongue, 
. Againſt my will, to do myſelf this wrong. 
K. Rich. Ce ufin. farewell: — and, uncle, pid bim lo; 


Six years we baniſh him, and he {hall go. 


Flaurilb. Fxeumt K. RICHARD and Train, Y 
Aum. Cooke; tarewell: what preſence muſt not know, 
” From where you do remain, let paper ſhow., | 


Mar. My lord, no leave take I; for I will rice, 


wantages confer more power of doing evil than good. Jon soR. 
Upon great conſideration. MALoRE. 


9 3, e. you had yourſelf a part or hare | in the verdict that I | pro- 
nounced, Martons, 1 
2 That is, the reproach of dertiabey. © This | is a juſt picture of bs 


Krvggic enen N and Aecten. Joan son. 


| Cavs, * 
7 Tt is matter of very melancholy confederation; that all human ad- 


— 2 


| ; 5 The bounteen verſes that follow are found 3 in the firſt edittion, 


KING RICHARD H. its 


- Gaunt. O, to what purpoſe doſt thou hoard thy W 
That thou return'ſt no greeting to thy friends? 
| Boling. I have too few to take my leave of you, 


; When the tongue's office ſhould be prodigal 
0 To breathe the abundant dolour of the heart. 


Gaunt, Thy grief is but thy abſence for a time. 


5 Boling. Joy abſent, grief is preſent for that time. 


Gaunt, What is fix winters ? they are quickly gone. 
Boling. To men in joy; but grief makes one hour ten. 


1 Gaunt, Call it a travel that thou tak'ſt for pleafurcy 


Beling My heart will ſigh, when I miſcall it ſo, 


| Which f finds it an enforced Pilgrimage. | 


Gaunt, The ſullen paſſage of thy weary ſieps 


, Fitcem a foil, wherein thou art to ſet 
| The precious jewel of thy home- return. 


Boling. Nay, rather, every tedious ſtride T ma! es 


Will but remember me, what a deal of w orld 
I wander from the jewels that 1 love. 
Muſt I not ſerve a long apprenticehood Y 
"To foreign paſſages; and in the end, 

Hlaving my freedom, boaſt of nothing elſe, 

But that I was a journeyman to grief! 74 


Gaunt. All Places t that the eye of heaven vitits,s 
"Are 


2 This, and the fx funky which follow, I have wt to ſupply 


from the old quarto. The alluſion, it is true, to an apprenticeſhip, and 

3 becoming a journeyman, is not in the ſublime taſte; nor, as Horace has 
expreſled it, “pirat iragicum ſatis:“ how wever, as there is no doubt of 
he paſſage being genuine, the lincs are not fo e as to deſerre 
being quite loſt, TnTOBAL D. 
iu. 
95 Journey ſignifies both travel and a day's work. e he 1 is not to de 

Ig genſured for what he himſelf rejected. JOHNSON. 


4 I am afraid our author in this place de eſigned a very poor 9 Ju! ible, a9 


The quarto, in which theſe lines are found, is ſaid in its titl: page to 


GE have been corrected by the author; and the play is indeed more accurate- 
N printed than moſt of the other fingle copies. There is now, however, 
9o certain method of Knowing by whom the reje ection was made. 


STEKEVERS, 


| Por v. 
1 am inclined to believe that what Mr. Theobald and Mr, Pope RET 


ere were expunged + re vilion by the author: If theſe lin 8 27 


omitted 


Vou, IV. II 0 


146 KING RICHARD II. - 
Are to a wiſe man ports and happy havens : : 
Teach thy neceſlity to reaſon thus; 
There is no virtue like neceſſity. 
Think not, the king did baniſh thee; 6 
But thon the king: Woe doth the heavier ſit, 
Where it preceives it is but faintly borne. 
Go, ſay -I ſent thee forth to greys honour, 
And not—the King exil'd thee : or ſuppoſe, 
Devouring peſtilence hangs in our air, 
And thou art flying to a freſher clime, 
1,ook, what thy ſout holds dear, imagine it | 
Jo lie that way thou go'ſt, not whence thou com . 
Suppoſe the ſinging birds, muſicians Es 
The graſs whereon thou tread'ſt, the preſence drew, d; 7 
The flowers, fair ladies; and thy Reps, no more 
"Than a delightful meaſure, s ora dance: = 
For gnarling forrow hath leſs power to bite I 
Ihe man that mocks at it, and ſets it light, 
_  Boling, O, who can hold a fire in his hand, 
Buy thinking on the froſty Caucaſus? 
1 cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a feait ? 
Or wallow naked in December ſnow, | 
By thinking on fantaſtick ſummer's heat ? 
O, no! the apprehenſion of the good, 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worſe: 
Fell ſorrow's tooth doth never rankle more, 
Than when 1t bites, but lanceth not the ſore. 
' Gaunt. Come, come, my ſon, 1'll bring thee on \ thy way; 
Had I thy youth, and cauſe, I would not ſtay, 0 
Boling. Then, England's ground; acevell; ſweet foil; 
adicu; „ 
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ten 


e My 

meta, the ſenſe i is more e Nothing is more frequent among 

| dramatic writers, than to ſhorten their dialogues for the. Kage, Jon xs 1. 

6 did baniſh thee; | Read: I 
Therefore, think not, the king did baniſh thee. RITSOoR. $ 
| 7 Shakſpeare has other alluſions to the ancient practice of ftrewirg | F 
SY, xuſhes over the floor of the preſence chamber. HENLEY, | 
See Hentzner's account of the preſence chamber, in the palace at. 8 
Greenwich, 1598. Jtinerar. p. 135. MALONE. ; 

B.A meaſure was a formal court dance. STEEVENS, 


bv 101 WW. 


r ee 


XING RICHARD Il, 147 


My FEY wg and my nurſe, that bears me yet! 
Where-e'er I wander, boaſt of this I can, 1 
Though baniſh'd, yet a trueborn Engliſnman.?“ [E xcurt. 


A 


SCENE IV. 
The Jene. A Room in ; the King 2 0 ale. | 


. Dur King Ricuany, Bacor; and Gaze; Au urls 


© following. 
K, Rich, We did obſerve. Conn Autmerle. 


5 | II ow far brought you high Hereford on his way? 


Aim, I brought high Hereford, if you call him 25 


| Por to the next highway, and there I left him. 


K. Rich. And, ſay, what ſtore of parting tears were ſed ? 
Aum. Faith, none by me: except the nerth-ealt w ind, 


| Wiel then blew bitterly againſt our faces, 
Awak'd the fleeping rheum ; and fo, by chance, 


Did prace our hollow parting with a tear. 


K. Rich, What ſaid our cou, when you parted 4 ith : 
| him ? | 
Auen. Farewell: 


And for my heart diſdained that my tongue 
Should ſo profane the word, that taught me e craft 
Io counterfeit oppreſſion of ſuch grief, 
That words ſeem'd buried in my ſorrow's grave. 
Marry, would the word farewell have lengthen'd hours, 
And added years to his ſhort baniſnment, 
le ſhould have had a volume of farewells ; _ 
hut, ſince it would not, he had none of me, 


3 N | 


9 Ws the firſt 00 ought to end, that between the firſt and ſecond 


acts there may be time for John of Gaunt to accompany his ſon, return, 
And fall ſick. Then the firſt ſcene of the ſecond act begins with a 
natural converſation, interrupted by a meſſage from John of Gaunt, by 


which the king is called to viſit him, which viſit is paid in the following 


ſce ne. As che play is now divided, more time paſles between the two 
15 L& ſcenes of the firt a®, than between the fir act and ine ſecond. 


Jon x so. 


He 


148 
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. Rich. He is our couſin, couſin ; but tis doubt, 
When time ſhall call him home from baniſhment, 


Whether our kinſman come to ſee his friends, 
Ourſelf, and Buſhy, Bagot here, and Green, 
 Obſerv'd his courtſhip to the common people: 
Hou he did ſeem to dive into their hearts, 
Wich humble and familiar courteſy ; 


What reverence he did throw away on ſlaves : 


-W ooing. poor craftſmen, with the craft of ſmiles, 


And patient underbearing of his fortune, 


As 'twere, to baniſh their effects with him. 


Off goes his bonnet to an oyſterwench ; 


A brace of draymen bid - God ſpeed him "PH 
And had the tribute of his ſupple knee, 
With—T hanks, my countrymen, my Iroing 2 ow 
As were our England in reverſion hi., 
And he our ſubjects next degree in hope. 


Green, Well, he is gone; and with him 80 th-ſe 8 


Nou for the rebels; which ſtand out in Ire nd; — 
 Expedient 3 manage muſt be made, my liege; 
Exe further leiſure yield them further means, 


For their advantage, and your highneſs' loſs, 
K. Rich. We will ourſelf in perſon to this war, 
And, ſor our coffers 5—with too great a court, 


And liberal largeſs,—are grown ſomewhat light, 


We are enforc'd to farm our royal realm; 


The revenue whereof ſhall furniſh us 
For our affairs in hand: If that come ſhort, _ 
Our ſubſtitutes at home ſhall have blank charters, k 
Whereto, when they {hall know what men are rich, 
They ſhall ſubſcribe them for large ſums of gold, 
And ſend them after to ſupply our wants; 
For we will make for Ireland preſently, 


; Enter 


wb» To iluctrate this phraſe, it ſhould be remembered that courteſying 


3 i. e. expeditious. STEVENS; 
4 l. e. becauſe. So, in Othello: 
6 , for I am a black —. STEEVINõ. 


| {the act of reverence now confined to o women] was EP practiſcd by 
men. SrEEVENS. e 5 ; 


KING RICHARD: II. 149 
Pater Boeny. 


K. Rich, Buſby, what news? 
Bussy. Old John of Gaunt is grievous ſick, my lord; 
Suddenly taken; and hath ſent poſt haſte, | 
Jo entreat your majeſty to viſit him, . 
K. Rich. Where lies he? 
 Bujby.. At Ely-houſe. 
K. 2 5. Now put it, heaven, in nie phyſician's D miad, 
Jo help him to his grave immedi ately! 3 
Ihe lining of his cocfers ſhall make coats 
To deck Bur ſoldiers for theſe Iriſh wars. — 
Come, gen:lemen, let's all go viſit . 5 


„ 8 
| = 1 oy” God, WE ma w make hat Cy and come too late! [Excunts 


- 


London, A Reom 11 Ely=baiſee | 


Gavar 01 a Couch ; ihe Dake of Vous, aud Others 
| "ſanding of Pim. 5 


= Gant, Will the king come? that I may breathe my laſt 
Ina wholeſome counſel to his unftay'd youth. 
or. Vex not yourſelf, nor ſtrive not with Four breath ; 
For all in vain nada pm to his ar. 
© Gaunt, O, hut, they ſay, the tongues of n men 
Fa force attention, like deep harmony: 
„ Where words are ſcarce, they are ſeldom ſpent in vain; 
Por they breathe truth, that breathe their words in pain. | 
Ile, that no more mult ſay, is liſten d more 
I ban they whom youth and eaſe have taught to . - 
More are men's ends mark d, then thelr lives before: | 


5 Te 
8 Edmund, ſon of Edward III. Warrorr. e 


„H 


150 KING RICHARD II. 
| The ſetting ſun, and muſick at the cloſe,s 
As the laſt taſte of ſweets, is ſweeteſt laſt ; 
Writ in remembrance, more than things long paſt: 
Though Richard my life's counſel would not bear, 
My death's ſad tale may yet undeaf his ear. 
York, No; it is ſtopp'd with other flattering Wunde 
As, praiſes of his ſtate: then, there are found 
Laſcivious metres; 7 to whoſe venom ſound 
'The open ear of youth doth Aar liſten : RE 
Report of faſhions in proud Italy; #*  _. . 
Whoſe manners ſtill our tardy apiſh nation | 
Limps after, in baſe imitation. 
Where doth the world thruſt forth a vanit Ys. 
(So it be new, there's no reſpect how vile,) 
That is not quickly buzz'd into his ears? 
Tben all too late comes counſel to be heard, 
Where will doth mutiny with wit's regard.“ 
Direct not him, whoſe way himſelf will chooſe _ 
Tis breath thou lack'ſt, and that breath wilt thou loſe, 
SGaunt. Methinks, I am a prophet new _ 
And thus, expiring, do foretell of him. 
His raſh 3 fierce blaze of riot cannot laſt; 
For violent fires ſoon burn out themſelves : : 
Small ſhowers laſt long, but ſudden ſtorms are Mort; 2 
He tires betimes, that ſpurs too faſt betimes; 
With eager feeding, food doth choke the feeder : 
| Light. 'anity, inſatiate cormorant, 
Conſuming means, ſoon preys 1 2 2 itſelf, 


<a 


| This 
6 This I ſuppoſe to be a muſical term. "PIE ENS» | 
7 The old copies have—mecters; but I believe we ſhould read metre; 
for at es. Venim ſound agrees well with /aſcrwicus ditties, but not ſo com- 
modicufly with one wwbo meets another; in which ſenſe the word appears 9 
Have been generally received. STEEVENS. | | 
© Our author, who. gives to all nations the cuſtoms of England, and 
to all ages the manners of his own, has charged the times of Richard wita _ | 
a folly not perhaps known then, but very frequent in Shakſpeare's time, 
and much lamented by the wiſeſt and beſt of our anceſtors. JonNSOR. | 
9 Where the will rebels againſt the notice of the underſtanding. * 
OHNSON» 
2 Do not attempt to guide bim, ale whatever thou att fay, woils babe 
bis cæun courſe, JonNsoN. 
3 That! I5, haſty, _ | : Jon son. 
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wis royal throne of kings, this ſcepter'd iſle, 


I This earth of majeſty, the ſeat of Mars, 
>> This other Eden, demi-patadiſe; _ 


x „„ 8-1 : - ws 83 2 Y 7 a. 


Ibis fortreſs, built by nature for herſelf, 
> Aecaink infection,“ and the hand of war; 
I This happy breed of men, this little world; 

Ibis precious fone ſet in the filver fea, | 
Which ſerves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defenſive to a houſe, _ 
Againſt the envy of leſs happier lands ; 5 5 
Inis bleſſed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
Ibis nurſe, this teeming womb of royal kings, 
= Fear'd © by their breed, and famous by their birth,“ 

© Renowned for their deeds as far from home, 


(For Chriſtian ſervice, and true chivalry,) 


A As the ſcpulcher in ſtubborn Jewry, _ 
Of the worid's ranſom, bleſſed Mary's ſon : 


5 This land of ſuch dear ſouls, this dear dear land, 


lated thus: 


Dear for her reputation through the world, 
£4 Is now leas'd out (1 die pronoucing it,) CE EO 
Like to a tenement, or pelting farm: s 


England, 


q I once ſuſpected that for infection we might read invaſion; but the 


copies all agree, and J ſuppoſe Shak ſpeare meant to fay, that iſlanders 
are ſecured by their ſituation both from <var and peſtilence, JoRN SON. 


In Allot's England's Parnaſſus, 1600, this paſſage is quoted“ Againſt 


| inteftiony”? Kc. perhaps the word might be infefion, if ſuch a word was in 
in uſe. FARMER; - | i VVT by | 


5 So read all the editions, except Sir T. Hanmer's, which has Jeſs 


- y. 1 believe, Shakſpeare, from the habit of ſaying more happier, 
_— according to the cuſtom of his time, inadvertently writ Jeſs happier, : 


„ 5 72 Jon xsox, 
i. e. by means of their breed. MaLoNE. FFF 
Perhaps the paſſoge, which appears a little diſordered, may be regu- 


| ——royal kings, e | 1 
Hear d tor their breed, and famous for the'r birth, 


For Chriſtian ſervice, and true chivalry; 
Renotoned fer their deed, as far from home 
| As is the ſefulcher=———_— JosNSN. on 
8 ce In this 22d yeare of King Richard (ſays Fabian) the common 


1 4 fame ranne, that the kinge had betten to farm the realme unto Sir William 


Scrope, 
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Buſhey, Sir inn Bagot, and Sir Henry Grene, knightes.““ Maroxr. 
91] fuſpeCt that our author wrote—inly bolts. How can bits bind in 


| any thing ? and do not ba/ts correſpond. better with Bonds? Inky bolts are 


wwritter reſtricticus. 80, f in The att aha Man 8 EY tune, by Beaumont and 


Fikteherz, AQ IV. ſc. i: 


46% ana elin ng itſelf 
6. 10 gyTes of parchment STEEVENS. A Sos 
2 Alluding to the great ſums 10 by loans and other exaRtions, in 


tir s reign, upon the Fnglith ſubjects. GRE. 


Gaunt. does not allude, as Grey ſuppoles, t tO any loans or exactions 


exterted by Richard, but to the circumſtances of his having actually 


' ferm:d owt his roy al realm, as he himſelf n it. In the laſt ſcene cf 
"Ute fi. ſt at A he ſays; 7 7 


« And, for our coffers are grown ſomewhat Vight, 
% We are enforc'd to farm our royal realm,” 


7 And it aftetwards appears that the perſon who farmed the . Was tle 


Var of Wiltſh ire, one of his own favourites. M. MAasoN. 

5 Shakſpeare, as Mr. Walpole ſuggeſts to me, has deviated from 
j: iorical truth in the introduction of Richard's queen as a woman in the 
pi: {ent piece; for Anne, his firſt wife, was dead before the play com- 


mences, and Ifabella, his lecond wife, was a child at the time of his 
death. MALONE. 


« 1 
FN . 
4 Lo 
a4 
Mo 
h 4 
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"44's. 2 
5 
Go 


England, bound in with the triumphant ſea, . | _ 
Whoſe rocky ſhore beats back the envious ſiege . 
Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with mum 1 
With inky blots,9 and rotten parchment bonds ; * 8 
That England, that was wont to conquer others, Ws „ 
Hath made a ſhameful conqueſt of itfelf : _  -- 
O, would the ſcandal vaniſh with my life, ES 
How happy then were my valid death! FE 
Enter King Rrcians, and Qu 1 EN Auu ERL E, Bucuy, 5 
GREEN, Babor, Ross, 5 WILLOUGHBY,® | 4 
York. The ki ing is come: deal mildly with his youth ; 5 
For young. hot colts, — rag 'd, do rage the more. 25 


3 
Queen. 


Serope, ear] of Wilthire, ad then treaſurer of Fee to Syr John 3 


+ Was Edward, eldeſt fon af Edmund Duke of York, whom L ſuc- $2 ” 


cetded in the title. He was killed at Agincourt. WALPOLE. 


Was William Lord Ross, (and ſo ſhould be printed,) of Hamlake, 
ifterwards Lord Treaſurer to Henry IV. WALTOLE. 


It rather ſhould be printed Ros, for fo it was then ſpelt. 'NrenoLs. | 


© William Lord Willoughby of Ereſby, who afterwards married of as 
widow of Edmund Duke of Vork. WAL POL E. 


7 Read d, bing rein'd do rage 0 ihe wre.“ Rir son. 


eee c . n 
Ca. r e 2 oh 2 Jo 5 e 


. 


And, therein faſting, haſt thou made me gaunt: 


> Since thou doſt ſeek to kill my name in me, 
I mock my name, great king, to flatter thee. 


It in myſelf to ſee, and in thee ſceing ill. 


And thou, too careleſs patient as thou art, 


And yet, incaged in ſo {mall a verge, e 5 ; 
The waſte is no whit leſſer than thy land, 2 5 
O, had thy grandfire, with a prophet's eye, 


From forth thy reach he would have N thy ons > Z 
Depoling thee before thou wert poſſeſſed, . 
Which art poſſeſs d now to depoſe thyſelf. 


KING. RICHARD II. 135 
geen. How fares our noble uncle, Lancaſter ? 5 

N. Rich. What comfort, man? How is't with aged 
J | = Saas 8 . 
Gaunt, O, how that name befits my compoſition! 

Old Gaunt, indeed; and gaunt in being old: 

Within me grief hath kept a tedious fait; _ 

And who abſtains from meat, that is not gaunt? 

For ſleeping England long time have I watch'd; 

Watching breeds leanneſs, leanneſs is all gaunt: 

The pleaſure, that ſome fathers feed upon, 

Is my ſtrict faſt, I mean —my children's looks; 


Gaunt am for the grave, gaunt as a grave, 

Whoſe hollow womb inherits nought but bone. 

K. Rich, Can fick men play ſo nicely with their names? ‚ 
Gaunt, No, miſery makes ſport to mock itfelt; : 1 1 


K. Rich, Should dying men flatter with thoſe that live? 
Gannt, No, no; men living flatter thoſe that die 
K. Rich, Thou, now a dying, fay'ft—thou flatter'ſt me. 
Gaunt, Oh! no; thou dieſt, though I the ſicker be. 

K. Rich. J am in health, I breacle, and ſee thee ill. 
Gaunt, Now, He that made me, knows 1 fee thee ill; 


'Thy death- bed is no lefler than thy land, 
Wherein thou lieſt in reputation fickz _ 


Commit'ſt thy anointed body to the cure | | 
Ot thoſe phyficians that firſt wounded thees — 
A thouſand flatterers fit within thy crown, 
Whoſe compaſs is no bigger than thy head ; 


Seen how his ſon's ſon ſhould deſtroy his ſons, 


Why, couſin, wert thou regent of the world, 


are 
— ogy > — 


4 KING RICHARD II. 

It were a ſhame, to let this land by leaſe: 

But, for thy world, enjoying but this land, 

Is it not more than ſhame, to ſhame it ſo ? 

Landlord of England art thou now, not king : 

Thy ſtate of law Is bondſlave to the my; 

And thou 
K. Rich, — a Jonatick lexn-witted fool,” 

Preſuming on an ague's priv ilege, 

Dar'ft with thy frozen admonition 


Make pore our cheek ; | IRE the royal blood, 


3 State of law, i. e. Tegal forregaty. But the Oxford editor alters it 
to fate der law, i. e. abſo'ute ſovereignty. A doctrine, which, if ever 
our poet learnt at all, he Jearnt not in the reign when this play was writ- 
ten, Queen Elizabeth's, but in the reign after it, King James's. By 

| bondſlave to the law, the poet means his being inflayed to his Javerne 
ger WARBURTON. 


This ſentiment, whatever it be, is obſcurely expreſſed, 1 underſtand 
it differently from the learned commentator, being perhaps not quite ſo 
zealous for Shakſpeare's political reputation. The reaſoning of Gaunt, _ 
TI think, is this: By ſetting the royalties to farm thou baſt reduced thy ſelf to a 


Hate below ſewereignly, thou art now no longer king but landlord of Eng- 


land, ſubject to the ſame reſtraint and limitations as other landlords: oy making 


thy condition a ſtate of law, a condition upon which the common rules of law 
can operate, thou art become a bondſlave to the law; thou haſt made thyſelf 
amenable to lazws from which thcu avert ariginalſy exe j to 
Whether this explanation be true or no, it is plain that Dr. Warbur- 
ton's explanation of bondſlaw'e to the law, is not true. ſonx SON» 
Worburton's explanation of this paflage is too abſurd to require confuta- 
tion; and his political obſervation is equally ill- founded. The doctrine of 


abſolute ſavereignty might as well have been learned in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, as in that X hex ſucceſſor. She n in fact, as abſoiuze as he 


wiched to be. 


of 7 arb, muſt y law, or according to law, as we ſay, of courſe, 
and f right, inſtead of "by right, or by ccurſe.Gaunt's reaſoning is this 
« Having let your kingdom by leaſe, you are no longer the king of Eng- 


land, but the landlord only; and Four: ſtate is wy law, ſubje& to ro 


: law. „ M. MASsOoN. 


Mr. Heath explains the words gate of lv ſomewhat Sferently 
«© Thy royal Hate, evbich is eftabliſhed by the law, is now in virtue of thy 
having leaſed it out, ſubjected, &c, MaLoxe,- 
9 Dr. Farmer obſerves to me that the ſame expreſſion. occurs in the 
th Pſalm: : | 
8 ſeat teann'ſs withal unto their fu, þ STEVENS 


With 


5 Jonſon! 8 explanation i is in 3 zen but J think that the ts, 
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KING RICHARD 5 098 
With fury, from his native reſidence. | 
Now by my ſeat's right royal majeſty, 


Wert thou not brother to gieat Edward' sſon, 
This tongue that runs ſo roundly in thy head, 


Should run thy head from thy unreverend ſhoulders. 
Gaunt, O, ſpare me not, my brother E Edward's lon, 
For that I was his father Edward's ſon ; | 


That blood already, like the pelican, 
Haſt thou tapp'd out, and drunkeniy carous'd : 


My brother Gloſter, plain well-meaning ſoul, 
(Whom fair befal in heaven 'mongſt happy ſouls! ) 


May be a precedent and witneſs good, 


That thou reſpect'ſt not fpilling Edward's blood : 


Join with tae preſent {ickneſs that I have; 


Andthy unkindneſs be like crooked age, 
To crop at once a too- long wither'd flower.* 


Live in thy ſhame, but die not ſhame with thee | 
Theſe words hereafter thy tormentors be !— — 


Convey me to my bed, then to my grave ;— 


5 Love they # to live, that love and honour have. 
Exit, gorne cut by his Attendants, 


” Rich, And let them die, that age and ſullens have; 


For both Laſt thou, and both become the grave. 


York, Beſeech your majeſty, impute his words - : 
> TE „5 „* T0 


2 Thus ſtands theſe lines in all the copies, but 1 think there is an 
error, Why ſhould Gaunt, already old, call on any thing lie age to end 
him? How can age be ſaid to crop at once? How 1s the idea of crockedneſs | 


connected with that of cropping ? 1 ſuppole the poet dictated thus: 
And thy unkindnejs be time's crooked edge 
To crop at e 

That is, let ty wnkindneſs be time's ſeythe to crep. 


Edge was eaſily confounded by the car with age, andone cmiftaks once 
admitted made way for another. Joux son. 


Shakſpeare, I believe, took this idea from the figure of Time, who 
was repreſented. as carrying a fickle as well as a ſcytbe. A fickle was. ans 


 ciently called a crook, an id ſometimes, as in the following inſtance 99 

croołked may me an armed with a crook, MATLON E. | 
Shaklpeare had probably two different but kindred ideas in ; -biy mind; 
| the bend of age, and the tickle of time, w hich he confounded together. 


| NI. Mason. 
2 That! 18, let chem: lobe. 3 
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lo wayward ſicklineſs and age in him: 
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Ile loves you, on my life, and holds on 52 
As Harry duke of Hereford, were he here. 


LK. Rich. Right; you ſay true: as Hereford's love, 10 Mie: 
As theirs, fo mine; and all be i Þ 


Euer Nexrnesissat AND. 4 


North. My liege, old Gaunt commends him to your ma- - 


jeſty. . 
KX. Rich, What ſays he now? 


North, | Nay, nothing : alli 18 laid: 


His tongue is now a ſtringleſs inſtrument; 
Words, life, and all, old Lancaſter hath 1 pent. 


Fork, Be York the next that muſt be bankrope fol 


T hough death be poor, it ends a mortal woe, 


K. Rich. The ripeſt fruit frft falls, and * doth bez : 


Nis time is ſpent, our pilgrimage muſt be: 
So much for that. 1 
We muſt ſupplant thoſe rough rug- headed kerns; * 
Which live like venom, where no venom elle, d 


Now for our [riſh wars: 


But only they, hath privilege to live, 5 
And, for theſe great affairs do aſk ſome charge, 
"Tow ada our aſhſtance , we do ſeize to us 


'The plate, coin, revenues, and moveables, 
Whereof our uncle Gaunt did ſtand poſſeſs'd. 


Tork. How long ſhall J be patient? Ah, how Jong. 


_ Shall tender duty make me ſuffer wer rong | ? 
Not Gloſter's death, nor Hereford's baniſhment, 


Not Gaunt's rebukes, nor England's private wrongs, 
Nor the prevention of poor Bolingbroke 

About his misge nor my own A 1 
Have 
1 Henry Percy, Earl of ManhombeHland: WaLPoL E. 

That is, our pilgrimage is yet to come. M. Mason. 


© This alludes to a tradition that St. Patrick freed the kingdom of Ire 
land from venomous reptiles of every kind. STEEVENS. 


7: When the duke of Hereford, after his baniſhment, went into France, 
he was honourably entertained at that court, and would have obtained in 


marriage the only daughter of the duke of Berry, uncle to the French 
king, had not Richars prevented the match. STEEVENS, | 
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KING RICHARD II. 151 
Have ever made me ſour my patient check, | 
Or bend one wrinkle on my ſovereign's face.— 
J am the laſt of noble Edward's ſons, 5 
Of whom thy father, prince of Wales, was firſt ; 
In war was never hon rag'd more fierce, 

In peace was never gentle lamb more mild, 


"Than was that young and princely gentleman : 


His face thou haſt, for even ſo look'd he, 
Accompliſh'd with the numer of thy hours; s 
But, when he frown'd, it was againſt the French, 
And not againſt his friends: his noble hand 
Did win what he did ſpend, and ſpent not that 
Which his triumphant ather's hand had won: 
His hanas were guilty of no kindred's blood, 
But bloody with the enemies of his kin. 
O, Richard! York is too far gone with grief, 
Or elſe he never would compare between, 
K. Rich, x. uncle, what 8 ine matter? | 
. Tort: O, my. lege 


Fardon me, if you pleaſe ; if not, I pleas d 


Not to be pardon'd, am content withal. 
Seek you to ſeize, and gripe into your hands, 
The royalties ind rights of baniſh'd Here ford ? 


1s not Gaunt dead ? and doth not Hereford live ? 


Was not Gaunt juſt ? and is not Harry true? 


Did not the one deſerve to have an heir? | 8953 
Is not his heir a well-deſerving ſon ? 
Take Hereford's rights away, and take from time 


His charters, and his cuſtomary rights ; 
Let not to morrow then enſue to-day ; 
Be not thyſelf, for how art thou a King, 


But by fair ſequence and ſiconT on | | 


Now, afore God (God fo | {+1 rue!) 
If you do wrongfully ſeize Hereford 8 inks, ö 


Call in che letters patents that tic bath 


By his attornies- general to ſuc 


You 
4 3 1. E. ah. ks was of thy age. M ALONE. ORE 
* That is, refuſe to . the |. Domages by which lie is to hole his 


blade. Jon xsoN. 
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1 RING RICHARD II. 


Lou pluck a thouſand dangers on your head, 
You loſe a thouſand well- diſpoſed hearts, 
And prick my tender patience to thoſe thoughts 
Which honour and allegiance cannot think. | 
K, Rich, Think what you will ; we ſeize into our hands 
His plate, his goods, his money, and his lands, 
York, I'Il not be by, the while: My liege, farewell: 
What will enſue hereof, there's none can tell; 
But by bad courſes may be underitood, 
That their events can never fall out good. 5 [ Exit, 
K. Rich, Go, Buſhy, to the earl of Wiltſhire re fright; 
Bid him repair to us to Ely-houſe, _ 
| To fee this buſineſs : To-morrow next 
We will for Ireland; and 'tis time, I trow; 
And we create, in abſence of ourſelf, 
Our uncle Vork lord governor of England, 
For he is juſt, and always lov'd us well.— 
Come on, our queen: to-morrow mult we part; : 
Be merry, for our time of ſtay is ſhort, [Flouriſh, 
„  [Exernt King, Queen, Busny, AvurnL | 
| ___ GREEN, and BAGOT. 
5 North, Well, lords, the duke of Lancaſter is dead. 
Reg. And living too; for now his ſon is duke. 
Wille, Barely in title, not in revenue. 
North, Richly in both, if juſtice had her right. 
Refſ. My heart is great; but it muſt break with lenor 
Exe t be diſburden'd with a liberal tongue. | 
North, Nay, ſpeak thy mind; and let him ne er ſpeak 
mores 
| T hat ſpeaks thy words again, to do thee hare | 5 15 
Wills, Tends that thou ' dt be to o the duke of Here- 
5 8 
If it be ſo, out with it t boldly, man; 
Quick is mine ear, to hear of good towards bim. 
Ee. No good at all, that I can do for Him, 
Vnleſs you call it good, to pity him, 
| Bereft and gelded of his patrimony. 
North, Now, afore heaven, 'tis ſhame, Lach wrongs. auc 
borne, 
In him a royal prince, znd many more | = 
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KING RICHARD Il, 1750 
Of noble blood i in this declining land. | 


The king is not himſelf, but baſely led 
By flatterers ; and what they will inform, 


Merely in hate, *gainſt any of us all, 


That will the king ſeverely proſecute 
Gainſt us, our lives, our children, and our heirs. 

Re. The commons hath he pill'd with grievous taxes, 
And !oit their hearts: the nobles hath he fin'd 


For ancient quarrels, and quite loſt their hearts. 


Wilts. And daily new exactions are devis'd ; 
As—blanks, benevolences, and I wot not what : 2 
But what, o'God's name, doth become of this? 

| North, Wars have not waſted it, for warr'd he hath not, | 
But baſely yielded upon compromiſe 


That which his anceſtors achiev'd with blows ; s 


More hath he ſpent in peace, than they in wars, 
1 The earl of Wiltſhire hath the realm in farm. 
Fills, The king's grown bankrupt, like a broken man, 
1 Reproach, and diſſolution, hangeth over r him, | 
Ro. He hath not money for theſe Iriſh w ars, 
His burdenous taxations notwithſtanding, 


But by the robbing of the baniſh'd duke. 


North. His noble kinſman :—Moſt degenerate king? 


5 But, lords, we hear this fearful tempeſt ling, 


Yet ſeek no ſhelter to avoid the Rorm : 
We ſee the wind ©! fore upon our fails, 


F And yet we ſtrike not,“ but ſecurely periſh. 3 


Kea We ſee the very wreck that we mult ſaffer 3 * 
And unavoided is the danger * 4 now, | 
For ſuffering ſo the cauſes of our wreck. 
North, Not ſo; even through the bollow eyes of death, 
I ſpy life peering ; but 1 dare not 8 
How near the np} ha of our co: mfort is. ©: - | 
Willo. Nay, let us ſhare hy thoughts, as thou dot ours. 
Lee. Be confident to ſpeak, Northumberland: . 
We three are but we ſelf; and, l, ſpeaking 5 „ 
| „ 
2 To o ſrt the fil is, to contract them when chere is too much wind. 


4 JonNSsOR. 
We periſh by too great nge 2nce in our ſzcurily, MaLoNt, 


+ Unaviided is, 1 believe, here uſed for hawicdal. e. MAL NE. 


. 


1660 KING RICHARD I. 
T hy words are but as thoughts; therefore, be bold. 
North. Then thus: —I have from Port le Blanc, a bay 
In Britany, receiv'd intelligence, 
IJhat Harry Hereford, Reignold lord Cobham, 
The ſon of Richard Earl of Arundel, ] 
1 hat late broke from the duke of Exeter,5 2 
15 

5 [The ſon of Richard carl f Arundel 1 

Th..t late broke from the duke of Exeter,] I ſuſpect chat ſome of theſe 

lines are tranſpoſed, 23 well as that the poet has made a blunder in his 
enumeration of perſons. No copy that 1 have ſeen, will authorize me to 
make an alteration, though according to Holinſhed, whom Shakſpeare 
followed in great meaſure, more than one is neceſſary. | 

All the ꝓerſons enumerated in Holinſhed's account of thoſe who. em- 
bark'd with Bolingb:oke, are here mentioned with great exactneſe, 
except „e Thomas Arundell, ſonne ang heire to the late earle of Arun- 


dell, beheaded at the Tower-hill.” See Holinſhed. And yet this 
nobleman; who appears to have been thus omitted by the poet, is the 


5 perſon to whom alone that circumftance relates of having broke from the | 
duke of Exeter, and to whom alone, of all mentioned in the liſt, the 
archbiſhop was related, he being uncle to the lord, though Shakſpeare by 


miſtake calls him his brorber. See Holinſhed, p- 46. 
From theſe circumſtances here taken notice of, which are applicable 
only to this lord in particular, and from the improbability that Shake 
| tpeare would omit ſo principal a perfonage 1 in his hiſtorian's liſt, I think 
it can ſcarce be dcubted but that a line is Joſt in which the name of his 
Thomas Arundell had originally a place. 

Mr. Ritſon, with ſome probability, ſuppoſes Shakeſpeare. could. not 
have negie&ed ſo fair an opportunity of availing himſelf of a Fougph 
_ ready-made verſe which offers itſelf itz Holinſhed : 


Tk fs end boy took 1% ute Srndbl 3; re ninn ic” 


For the inſertion of the line included within crotchets, I am anſwer— 
able; it not being found in the old copies. 


The pallag es in Holinſhed relative to-this matter run thus : c Aboute | 


the ſame time the Earl of Arundell's ſonne, named Thomas, which was 
kept in the Duke of Exeter's houſe, eſcaped out of the realme, by meancs 
of one William Scot,”” &c, $6 Duke Henry,—chieſly through the ear- 
neft perſuaſion of I homas Arundell, late Archbihoppe cf Canterburic, 


(Who, as before you have heard, had been removed from his ſea, an 14 


baniſhed the realme by King Richardes meant got him downe to 
Britain: — and when all his p- royiſion was made rady, he tocke the fea, 
together with the faid Archbiſhop of Canterburie, and his nephew 

Thomas Arundell, ſonne and heyre to the late Earle of Arundell, be- 
headed on Tower- hill. There were alſo with him Reginalde Lord 


Cobham, S'r 1homas Erpingbam, “ &c. 


There ek, therefores, 1 think, be the ſmalleſt doubt, that a line 
ö ö | WS 
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do explain the original meaning of i When the wing-feathers of a 
hawk were aa forced out by any accident, it was uſual to ſupply 


„ ING RICH ARD II. 262 
His, brother, archbiſhop late of Canterbury,“ 


Sir Thomas Erpingham, fir John Ramſton, 


Sir Jahn Norbery, fir Robert Waterton, and Francis 


aoint, 
All cheſs: well Farniſh F by the duke of Bretagne, 
With eight tall ſhips, three thouſand men of war, 
Are making hither with all due expedience, 
And ſhortly mean to touch our northern ſhore ; 
Perhaps, they had ere this; but that they ſtay 
The firſt departing of the king for Ireland. 
If then we ſhall ſhake off our ilaviſh yoke, 


Imp out? our drooping country's broken wing, 


Redeem from broking pawn the blemith'd crow n. 


Wipe off the duſt that hides our ſcepter's Bir“ 


And make high majeſty look like itſelf, 
Away, with me, in poſt to r urg: 
But if you faint, as fearing to do ſo, 
Stay, and be ſecret, and myſelf wil 80. 


Fe. To horſe, to horſe! urge doubts to them that fear. 
W "io, . out my norte, and I wil firtt! be there. e 
| | „ 1 wats 8 80 
8 SCENE I 1 | 
T he ſame, © A Room in the Palace, 
Euter Queen, Bosur, and Bacor. 


Buſy. Madam, your majeſty i: is too. much lad: LD 
You 


is omitted i in the copy of 1597, by the 8 of che tranſcriber or 


compoſitor, in which not only Thomas Arundel], but his ſather, was 


mentioned; for his in a ſubſequent line (H.s Won muſt refer to the 
eld Fail of Azundel..: MALoNE. | 


Thomas Arundel, Archb; op of Canterbury, brother to the Earl of + ol 

Arundel who was beheaded in this reign, had been baniſhed by the parlia- 4 

ment, and was atterwards deprived by the Pore of his fee, at the r-qa' | 

of the king; where he is here called, late 0: Canterbury. STEVENS. F 
7 As this expreſſion frequent y occurs in our author it may net be amis 


as many as were dyncient., This peration wis called, to inp a * 
Turbervile has a whole ch apter on 7% Way ani Manner h:we to ympe 4 
Hawke's Feather, boww-ſcever it be broicn or Brot. STEEVENS. 


v j. e. gilding, 8 a of 80 d. STEEVE RL. 


162 KING RICHARD II. 
Tou promis'd, when you parted with the king, 
Jo lay aſide life-harming heavineſs, 
And entertain a cheerful diſpoſition 
 Pneen, To pleaſe the king, I did; to pleaſe wy ſelf, 
J cannot do it; yet I know no cauſe 
Why I ſhould welcome ſuch a gueſt as grief, 
Save bidding farewell to ſo ſweet a gueſt 
As my ſweet Richard: Yet, again, methinks, 
Some unborn ſorrow, ripe in fortune's womb, 
Js coming towards me; and my inward foul _ 
With nothing trembles; ; at ſomething it grieves,“ 
More than with parting from my lord the king. 
das. Each ſubſtance of a grief hath twenty ſhadows, 
_ Which ſhow like grief itſelf, but are notlo: _ 
For ſorrow's eye, glazed with blinding tears, 
Divides one thing entire to many objects; 
Like perſpectives, which, rightly gaz'd upon, 
e nothing but confuſion; ; ey 'd awry, 


— 


. 


All the 414 editions read: 
—=n:y inward ſoul | 
With nothing trembles; at fumething i it grievese. 
The reading, which Dr. Warburton correQs, is Itſelf an innovation. 


i ſomething trembles, yet at nothing griever, Was BURTON. 5 


His conjectures give indeed a better ſenſe than that of any copy, but 


| Copies muſt not be needleſsly forſaken. Jonns0N. 


1 ſuppote it is the anbern ſorrow which ſhe calls nothing, becauſe it is | 


not vet brought into exiſtence, STEEVENS. 
Warburton does not appear to have underſtood this paſſage, nor baden 


either. Through the whole of this ſec ne, till the arrival of Green, the 


Queen is defcribing to Buſhy, a certain unaccountable deſpondency or 


mind, and a foreboding apprehenfion which ſhe felt of ſome unforeſeen 
_ calamity. She ſays, 60 "that her inward ſoul trembles without any apparent 


_ cauſe, and grieves at ſomething more than the King's departure, 


though ſhe knows not what.“ He endeavours to perſuade her that it is 


merely the conſequence of her ſorrow for the King's abſence, She ſays 


it may be ſo, but her foul tells her otherwiſe. 'He then tells her it is only 


conceit; but ſhe is not ſatisfied with that way of accounting for it, as ſhe 


ſays that conceit is till derived from ſome fore- father grief, but what (2 


feels was begot by nothing; that is, had no preceding cauſe. Conceit is 
here uſed in the ſame ſenſe that itis in Hamlet, when the King ſays | that 
| Ophelia 5 madneſs was occaſioned by “ corceit ” her father.“ 


* 


Diſtioguim - 


5 The following nue! requires that this ſhould be read juſt the contrary 


. Mas: So- 5 


XING RICHARD 11. 163 


Diſtinguiſn form: à ſo your ſweet majeſty, 
| Looking awry pon: your Long” O e 


- mathematical recreations, there is one in optics, in which a figure is drawn, 
wherein all the rules of Perſſect ive are inverted ; ſo that, if held in the 
ſame poſition with thoſe pictures which are drawn according to the rules 


Contrary ſtation; or, as Shakſpeare ſays, ey'd awry. WARBURTON. 
Dr. Plot's Hiftory of Staffordſhire, p. 391, explains this perſpective, or 
odd kind of . pictures upon an indented board, which, if beheld directly, 


the intended perſon's picture; which, he Was told, was mide thus: 
6 The board being indented, for farrowed with a ploug he plane, ] the 


ber of the indentares on the board, and they were paſted on the flats 


pieces of the print or painting exactly joining on the edges of the inden- 
tures, the work was done.” ToLLET, | 
The following ſhort poem would almo# perſuade one that the words 


exchanged Places in the text of our author. 


= Lines prefixed to c © Melanebolite Humpurs, in Poſes of Diewh nas 
. down by Ni. b. Breton, Gent, 1600,” 


'In Authorem, 


T Thou that wouldſt finde the habit of true W 

And fee a minde attir'd in perfect ſtraines; 

Not wearing moodes, a3 gallant's doe a faſhion. _ 
In theſe pide times, only to ſhewe their brainesz 


Looke here on Breton's worke, the maſter print, 
Where ſuch perfeCtions to the life doe rife: 
60 f they ſeeme <ory, to ſuch as looke aſquint, 

66 The fault's not in the object, but their eyes. 
For, as one comming with a al viewe - 
Unto a cunning piece,wrought perſpeFive, 
„ Wants facultie to make a cenſure true: 
So with this author's readers will it thrive 2 


« Which, being eyed directly, I divine, 
6 His proofe their praiſe will meete, as in this line," 


5 gvis——effigiem recta intuestue, tum v vera „ FARMER, 


105 This isa fine gmilitude, and the thing meant is this, Atnongit = 


of perſpective, it can preſent nothing but confuſion ; and to be ſ-en in 
form, and under a regular appearance, it muſt be looked upon from a 


you only perceive a confuſed. piece of work bot, if obliquely, you fre 


print or painting was cut into paralle] pieces equal to the depth and num 


that ſtrike the eye holding it obliquely, ſo that the edges of the parallel 


rightly and awry [perhaps originally 1 and 70% 91 had 


— 9 * 2 „ 
S 


Bien Jonſin. STEEVENS, 
80 in Hentzner, 1598, Royal Palace, Whitehall. „ Edwardi VI. 
Angliæ regis effigies, primo intuitu monſtroſum quid repreſentans, ſed _ 
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164 KING RICHARD II. 
Finds ſhapes of grief, more than himſelf, to wail; 


Which, look 'd on as it is, is nought but ſhadows 
Of what i it is not, Then, thrice- gracious queen, „ 


More than your lord's departure weep not; more's not ſeen "2M 


Or if it be, tis with falſe ſorrow's eye, 

Which, for things true, weeps things i imaginary. 

_ Rueen, It may be ſo; but yet my inward tout. 

| Periuades me, it 1s otherwile: : Howe'er it be, 

I cannot but be fad; ſo heavy ſad, 

As, — though, in thinking, on no thought I think ,3— 

Makes me with heavy nothing faint and ſhrink. 

Huy. I is nothing. but conceit,# my gracious 1. 

Queen. Tis nothing lefs: conceit 1s itil] deri . 

From ſome fore- father grief; mine is not ſo 
For nothing hath begot my ſomething grief; 

= Or ng hath the N that 1 ä * 


glaſſes, the convex ſurface of which was. cut into faces, like thoſe of the 


roſe-diamond; the concave left uniformly ſmooth. Theſe chry ſtals— 5 
| which were ſometimes mounted on tortoiſe-ſhell box-lids, and ſometimes 
fixed into ivory cafes—if placed as here repreſented, would exhibit _ | 


different appearances deſcribed by the poet. 
The word ſhadoꝛus is here uſ-d, in oppoſition to ſubſtance, for reflected 


images, and not as the dark foring of bodies, occaſioned by: their intercep- _ 


tion of the light that falls upon them. HEeNLEyv. 


3 Old copy — on thinking; but we ſhould read— F'Y though i in thinking; | 
that is, though, muſing, I have no diſtinct idea of calamity. The involuntary | 
and unaccountable depreſſion of the mind, which every one has ſometime | 


felt, is here very forcibly deſcribed. JonxSsoN. 


+ Conceit is here, as in K. Hom 5 VI I. and _ other Places, uſed for 


a fanciful conception, MALONE. 


With theſe lines I know not well what can be done. The queen” 8 
reaſoning as it now ſtands, is this: my trouble is not conceit, for conccit is 


ill derived from ſome antecedent cauſe, ſome fore- father grief; but with 
me the caſe is, that either my rea! grief bath no real cauſe, or ſome real cauſe 
bas produced a fancied grief. That is, my grief is not conceit, becarſe it 


either has not a couſe like conceit, or it has a cauſe like Eomceits This can 


: hardly ſtand. Let us try again, and read thus: 

: For nothing bath begot my ſymething grief; 5 
Not mel hing bath the nothing that I grieve: 
| That i is, my grief is not conceit; conceit is an imaginary ni af frim ſime 
paſt occurrence. But, on the contrary, here is real grief without a real 
122 not a real cavſe with a fanciful ave. This, 1 think, mult bg 
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KING RICHARD Il, 469 


is in reverſion that I do poſleſs ; 


But what it is, that is not yet known ; 10 what 


1 cannot name; tis nameleſs woe, I wot, 


Enter Gn E EN. 


Omer. God ſave your majeſty !—and well met gentle 
men ;— 


I hope, the king i is not yet ſhipp'd for Ireland. 


Queen. Why hop'ſt thou ſo? tis better hope, he i is; 


For his deſigns crave haſte, his haſte good hope; 


Then wherefore doſt thou hope, he is not ſhipp'd? 5 
Ereen. That he, our hope, might have retir d his power,“ 2 


And driven into deſpair an enemy's hope, N 


Who ſtrongly hath ſet footing in this land: 


The baniſh'd Bolingbroke repeals himſelf, 
And with uplifted arms is fate arri 2 


At Ravenſpurg. 


Deen... --.. " Now God i in 3 forbid! 1 
Green. O, madam, tis too true: and that is worſe. 


The lord Northumberland; his young ſon Henry Percy, 


The lords of Roſs, Beaumond, and Willoughby, 


With all their powerful friends, are fied to him. 


Bal W 'b have you not proclaim'd Northumberland, 


ſurdity. Jouxsůox. 


5 Iam about to propoſe an interpretation which many will think harſh, 
and which I do not offer for certain. To po/ejs a man, in Shakſpeare, is 


to inform him fully, to make bim comprebend. To be Pelſeſſed, is to be filly Ne 


Informed, Of this ſenſe the examples are numerous. 
1 therefore | imagine the queen ſays thus: | 

is in reverſion that I do poſſes 33 — | | LS 

The event is yet in futurit that I know with full 8 ba? 
it is, that is not yet known. In any other interpretation ſhe mult ſay that 

pe Pelſilſes what is not yet come, which, though it may be allowed to be 

poetical and figurative language, 1s yet, 1 think, leſs natural than my 


explanation. Jon Nxso. 


As the grief the Queen felt, was tor ſome event which had not yet 


come to paſs, or at leaft yet come to her knowledge, ſhe expreſſes this 
by ſaying that the grief which ſhe then actually poſſeſſed, was ftill in 


reverſion, as ſhe had no right to feel the grief until che event ſhould b ; 
which was to occaſion it. M. MAsON. | 8 


Might have dragon it back. A French ſenſe. Jonx50N, 


| And 5 : 
| the meaning harſh at the beſt, yet better than nei dib or a 
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And all the reſt of the e faction 
Traitors? 
Sen. We have: whereon the earl of Worceſter 
Hath broke his ſtaff, reſign'd his ſtewardſhip, | 
And all the houſehold ſervants fled with him 
To Bolingbroke, _ | 
Queen. So, Green, thou art the midwiſe to my woe, Ty 
And Bolingbroke my ſorrow's diſmal heir: 
Now hath n my ſoul brought forth her e ; 
And J, a gaſping new-deliver'd mother, 
Have woe to woe, ſorrow to forrow join'd. 
Buſey. Deſpair not, madam, TS 
Queen. Who ſhall hinder me? 
IJ will deſpair, and be at enmity % ͤ ũ ù q“ 
With cozening hope; he is a flatterer, 


SSA paraſite, a keeper back of death, 


Who gently would diſſolve the bands of life, 
Which tale Hope lingers in extremity, | 


Enter Yorsg, 


e Here comes * duke of Vork. 
Queen. With ſigns of war about his aged neck; 
O, full of careful buſineſs are his looks! — 
VUnele, 
For heaven's fake, ſp eak comfortable o 1 5 
| York, Should I do lo, I ſhould belie my thoughts: 
5 Comfort s in heaven; and we are on the earth, 
9 8 nothing lives, but croſs; care, and grief. 


Your ; 


3 The W ſown to have uſed bei- in an improper ſenſe, an beir 


| being one that in berits by ſucceſſion, is here put for one that fucceeds, though 
be ſucceeds but in order of time, not in order of deſcent. Jonnson. 


Johnſon has miſtaken the meaning of this paſſage alſo. The Queen 
does not in any way allude to Bolingbroke's ſucceſſion to the crown, an 
event, of which ſhe could at that time have had no idea. She had ſaid 
| before, that « ſome unborn ſorrow, ripe in fortune's womb, was com- 


ing towards her.“ She talks afterwards of ber unknown griefs „ being 
begotten; ſhe calls Green «© the midwife of her woe; and then means 


to ſay, inthe ſame metaphorical jargon, that the arrival of Bolingbroke 


was the diſmal offspring that her foreboding forrow was big of; which ſhe 


_ expreſſes by calling him her ( ſorrow's diſmal heir,“ and explains more 


Fully and intelligibly in the following line: 
- New bath my foul 1 — Forth — 20. N. Mas $0N, 
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KING RICHARD 11. 


Your huſband he is gone to ſave far off, 

Whilſt others come to make him loſe at home: 1 
Here am ] left to underprop his land; . 
Who, weak with age, cannot ſupport myſelf: —.— 
Now comes the ſick hour that his ſurfeit made; 
| Now ſhall he 57 his friends that flatter'd him. 


167 


Enter a Servint. ED 


Serv. My lord, your ſon was gone before I came. 

Tork. He was? — Why, ſol—go all which way it will 

The nobles they are fled, the commons cold, 

And will, [ fear, dere © on Hereford s fide, 

array. 

Get thee to Plaſhy,” to my fiter Gloſter; = 

Bid her ſend me preſently a thouſand pound: — 
Hold, take my ring. 

Serv. My lord, I had W to tell your lordſhip: 8 

To-day, as I came by, I called there _ 

But 1 ſhall grieve you to report the reſt, 

Dor. Whatis it, knave? 

Serv, An hour before I came, the deches died. 

Torf. God for his mercy! what a tide of woes 

Comes ruſhing on this woeful land at once! 

I know not what to do:—I would to God, 

(So my untruth 2 had not provok'd him to it,) 

The king had cut off my head with my brother” li. 

What, are there poſts deſpatch'd for Ireland ? 

How ſhall we do for money for theſe wars ?— 

Come, ſiſter, —couſin, I would fay : + pray, i ME, 


Go, fellow, {Ts the Servant, ] get thee _ "_ ſome 
1 carts, 


| 7 And 
9 The lordſhip of Piggy, was a town of the duchefs of Gloſter's s in 
| Effex. See Hall's Chronicle, p. 13. THEOBALD. 
2 That is, difloyalty, treachery. Jonnson. | 

None of Yock's brothers had his head cut ot, Aicher ig the King 5 
or any one elſe. The Duke of Gloſter, to whoſe death he probably 
alludes, was ſecretly murdered at Calais, being ſmothered between two 
beds. RIT SON. Ex 

4 This is one of Shakſpeare's touches of nature. York is talking to 


the queen his couſin, but the recent death of his ſiſter 1 13 — in 5 
his mind. STEEVENS. | 
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And bring away the armour that is there, —[ Exit Servant, 
Gentlemen, will you go muſter men? if I know 
How, or which way, to order theſe affairs, © 
Ihus thruſt diſorderly into my hands, 
Never believe me. Both are my kinſmen; 
The one's my fovereign, whom both my oath 
And duty bids defend; the other again, | 
Is my kinſman, whom the king hat wrong, d; 
| Whom conſcience and my kindred bids to right. 
Well, ſomewhat we muſt do.—Come, couſin, III 
Diſpoſe of yu: Go, muſter up your men, 
And meet me preſently at e 
1 Qſhould to Plaſhy too; 
Hut time will not permit: 1 is uneven, 
| 98 every thing is left at ſix and ſeven. 
a [ Exeunt Yorr and Queen, 
Buſby. The wind ſits fair for news to go to Ireland, 
But none returns, For us to levy power, | 
Proportionable to the enemy, . 
Is all impoſſible. 
Serreen. Beſides, our nenne to the king in love, 
Is near the hate of thoſe love not the king. 


Bagot. And that's the wavering commons: for their love 


"Lien in their purſes ; and whoſo empties them, 
By fo much, fills their hearts with deadly hate. 
Buy. Wherein the king ſtands generally condemn'd, 
Bagot. If judgement lie in them, then ſo do we, 
| Roca weever have been near the king. 
Seren. Well, I'll for refuge ſtraight to Briſtol caſtle; * 
'The earl of Wiltſhire is already there. 1 
Busby. Thither will I with you: for little office 
The hateſul commons will perform for us; | 
Except, like curs, to tear us all to pieces.— 
Will you go along with us? 
Boagot. No; III to Ireland to his majeſty. 
Farewell: if heart's preſages be not vain, 
IF e three here part, that ne'er ſhall meet again. 
N That's as Vork thrives to beat back Bolingbroke. 


| Green, Alas, poor dukes the taſk he undertakes , 
| 48— 


+4 


63 
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I. —numb' ring ſands, and — oceans dry; 
Where one on his ſide fights, thouſands will fly, 
Busy. Farewell at once; for once, for all, and ever, 
Green, Well, we __ meet again. : | 
Bago. e 1 fear 1 me, never. 
| | [ Exeunt. 


3 


| SCENE i | 
7 Be Wilds i in Gloſterſhire. 


Enter Bor! NGBROKE and NoRkTHUMBERLAND, with 
Forces, | | 


Beleg How far is it, my lord, to Berkley n now * 
North, Believe me, noble lord, 

I am a ſtranger here in Gloſterſhire. 

Theſe high wild hills, and rough uneven wavs, 
Draw out our miles, and make them weariſome: 
And yet your fair diſcourſe hath been as ſugar, 
Making the hard way ſweet and deleQable, 

But, I bethink me, what a weary way _ 

From Ravenſpurg to Cotſwold, will be 8 

In Roſs and Willoughby, wanting your vompany ; ; 
Which, I proteſt, hath, very much beguil'd 

The tediouſneſs and proceſs of my travel: 

But theirs is ſweeten'd with the hope to have 

The preſent benefit which I pofſels; | 

And hope to joy,; is little leſs in joy, 

Than hope enjoy d: by this the weary lords 

Shall make ae way ſeem ſhort; as mine hath done 
By ſight of what I have, your noble company. 

: Boling. Of much leſs value is my company, 

; Than & your 1 words. But who comes here? 


Euter Harxy PERCcr. 


Nereh, It is my ſon, young Harry Percy, 

Sent from my brother Worceſter, whenceſoever.— 

4 how fares your uncle? | 

, Percy. 3 had thought, wy lord, to hare lem hi health ; 
of you, 


5 To jy is, believe, here uſed as a verb. Mazonzs „„ 
S F North,” 


50 KING RICHARD: I. 
_ Nerth, Why, is he not with the queen? 
Percy. No, my lord; he hath forſook the court, | 
Broken bis ſtaff of office, and OS. 
'The houſehold of the king. | 
REP, What was his Walon! > 
He was not ſo reſolv” d, when laſt we ſpake together, 
Percy, Becauſe your lordſhip was proclaimed traitors 
Rut he, my lord, is gone to Raven ſpurg, 
To offer ſervice to the duke of Hereford ; 
And ſent me o'er by Berkley, to diſcover — 
What power the duke of York had levied there ; 
Then with direction to repair to Ravenſpurg. | 
North, Have you forgot the duke of Hereford, boy? 
Perey. No, my good lord; for that is not forgot, | 
W ieh ne'er 1 did remember: to my e 5 
I never in my lite did look on him. | 


North. Then learn to know him now; this is the Joke, 


Percy. My gracious lord, I tender you my ſervi ice, 
Such as it is, being tender, raw, and young; 
Which elder days ſhall ripen, and confirm 
To more approved ſervice and deſert. - 
Boling. I thank thee, gentle Percy ; and be fare, = 

I count myſelf in nothing elſe ſo happy, 

As in a ſou] rememb'ring my good friends; 
And, as my fortune ripens with thy love, 

It ſhall be ſtill thy true love's recompenſe: | 
MV heart this covenant makes, my hand thus ſeals it. 
North. How far is it to Berkley ? And what fiir 

; Kee ps gd old York there, with his men of war? 
OY Gf 'There ſtands the caſtle, by yon tuft of trees, 
Mann'd with three hundred men, as I have heard ; 


And in it are the lords of York, Berkley, and Seymour 3 


| None elſe of name, and noble eflinite. 
8 Euter Ross aud W1iLLOUGHBY. 


. " th. Here come the lords of Roſs and Willoughby, | 
| Blcoly with ſpurring, firy-red with haſte, 


Bling. Welcome, my lords: I wot, your love purſues U 3 


A baniſh'd traitor ; all my treaſury 
Is 7. but unft it ranks, viuch,. more  enrich'd, 
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KING RICHARD =o. 


Shall be your love and labour's recompenſe. 
Rog. Your preſence makes us rich, moſt noble lord. 
With. And far ſurmounts our labour to attain it. 
Beling. Evermore thanks, the exchequer of the poor; 1 


Which, till my infant fortune comes to years, 


Stands for my bounty. But who comes here 2 
Enter BERKELEY. | 
North, It is my lord of Berkley, as I gueſs. 
Berl. My lord of Hereford, my meſſage i is to you, 


Boling. My lord, my anſwer is—to Lancaſter ; 
And JI am come to ſeek that name in England; 


And I muſt find that title in your tongue, 


Before I make reply to aught you ſay, ” 
Berk, Miſtake me not, my lord ; tis not my meaning, | 
To raze one title of your honour out ;8— | 
To you, my lord, I come, (what lord you © wil, 75 
From the moſt glorious regent of this land, 
The duke of Vork; to know, what 2 you on 
To take advantage of the abſent time,® 
And fright our native peace with ſelf-born arms. 
Enter VokR, attended. 


Beling. 1 mal not need tranſport my words by you; f 

Here comes his grace in perſon.—- My noble uncle! . Knob; 
York, Show me thy hamble heart, and not thy knee, 
Whoſe duty is deceivable and Rs | 
" Boling, My g gracious uncle! — 
Jerk. Tut, tut! 


Grace me no grace, nor 1 me no uncle: 
I am no traitor's uncle; 3 and that word—grace, | 


1 
4 13 


01 Colye that our 5 de boned this for a ſpeech rendered abrupt 


by the impatience of Botingbr oke s reply; and therefore wrote: 8 


My lord of Hereford, my meſſage : — 


Ihe words ro you only ſerve to deſtroy the metre. STEEVERS, 


7 Your meflage „you ſay, is to my lord of Hereford, My anſwer | is, 


Iris not to him; it is to the Duke of Lai cafier, MiALONE. 


% How the names of thera which for capital crimes againſt majeſtie 


were % afed out of the rublicke records, tables, and regiſters, or forbidden 
do be borne by their poſteritie, when th-ir memorie was damned, I could. 


thow. at large.“ - C:mien's Re mains, p. 136, edit. i005, Ma. O&K 
? le C. 7 72 Li king $ abf: *Rces Jon NsOR-. ; 
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In an ungracious mouth, is but profane. 
Why have thoſe baniſh'd and forbidden legs 
PDuar'd once to touch a duſt of England's ground? 
But then more why; Why have they dar'd to o march 
So many miles upon her peaceful Dom; 
Frighting her pale-fac'd vi lages with war, 
And oſtentation of deſpiſed arms? 3 
Com'iſt thou becauſe the anointed king i 18 hence ? ? 
Why, fooliſh boy, the king is left behind, 
And in my loyal boſom lies his power. 
Were I but now the lord of ſuch hot youth, 
As when brave Gaunt, thy father, and myfelf, 
Reſcued the Black Prince, that young Mars of men, 
From forth the ranks of many thouſand French; 
O, then, how quickly ſhould this arm of mine, 
Now priſoner to the palſy, chaſtiſe thee, 
And miniſter correction to thy fault! | 
Bling, My gracious uncle, let me know my fault; 2 
On what condition 4 ſtands it, and wherein? 
Tork. Even in condition of the worſt degree,— 
In groſs rebellion, and deteſted treaſon : 
Thou art a baniſh'd man, and here art come, 
Before the expiration of thy time, 
In braving arms againſt thy ſovereign. CY: 
Boling. As I was baniſh'd, I was baniſh 'd Hereford; 
: But as I come, 1 come for Lancaſter, 5 


„ 5 And, 
"® T his * to be wrong. We m' ali read: | 
| But merethan this; why, &c. IVRWIIT T. | 
The expreſſion of the text, though a ſingular one, was, 1 have no 
doubt the author's. It is of a colour with thoſe immediately preceding: 
Grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle.” MarLoneg. 


But ſure the oſtentation of 8 88 arms would not fright any one, Þ 
We ſhould read: 


diſpoſed arms, i. e. forces in battle array. WARBURTON. 
This alteration is harſh. Sir T. Hanmer reads deſpiteful. Mr, Upton 
gives this paſſage as a proof that our author uſes the paſſive participle in 
an active ſenſe, The copies all agree. Perhaps the old duke means to 
treat him with contempt as well as with ſeverity, and to inſinuate that 
be deſpiſes his power, as being able to maſter it. In this ſenſe all is 
right. ae 5 

4 It ſhould be, in wh condition, . e. in ⁊ubat 3 of guilt, The 
| n in the ol en ae of line credit, Jonnon. . 
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And, noble uncle, I beſeech your 1 


I am denied to ſue my livery here,s 


I 0 find out right with Wrong, —it my not be . 


Lock on my wrongs with an indi a 
Vou are my father, for, methinks, in you 


erent eye: 


I ſee old Gaunt alive; O, then, my father! 
Will you permit that I ſhall ſtand condemn'd _ 
A wand'ring vagabond ; my rights and royalties 


Pluck'd from my arms perforce, and given away 


To upſtart unthrifts? Wherefore was I born? ©. 
If that my couſin king be king of England, 
It muſt be granted, 1 am duke of Lancaſter, 
You have a ſon, Aumerle, my noble kinſman 3 
Had you frrſt died, and he been thus trod down, 
Hie ſhould have found his uncle Gaunt a father, 
Jo rouſe bis wrongs, and chaſe them to the bay. 


And yet my letters. patent give me leave: 
My father's goods are all diſtrain'd, and ſold; _ 
And theſe, and all, are all amiſs employ d. 
What would you have me do? I am a ſubjet, 
And challenge law: Attornies are denied me; 
And therefore perfonally I lay my claim 


To my inheritance of free deſcent. 


| * North. The noble duke hath been too much abus'd, 


Rf. It ſtands your grace upon, to do him right.? 
Wille. Baſe men by his endowments are made great. 
York, My lords of England, let me tell you this _ 


I have had feeling of my couſin's wrongs, 
And labour'd all I could to do him right: 
But in this kind to come, in braving arms, 
Be his own carver, and cut out his way, 


5 Coke) ought to be impartial and indifferent.” MALONE. 


5 i. e. with an impartial eye. & Every juryman (fays Sir Edward 


To what purpoſe ſerves birth and lineal ſucceſſion? I am duke of 


Lancaſter by the ſame right of birth as the king is king of England. 


IX: 5 5 5 | JOHNSON. 
7 By bis wrengs are meant the perſons who wrong bim. NI. bk Aw. 
8 A law phraſe belonging to the feudal tenures. STEEVENS, _ 
? 1. e. it is your intereſt, it is matter of conſequence to bu. 
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And you, that do abet him in this kind, 

Cheriſh rebellion; and are rebels all, 2 | 
North. The noble duke hath ſworn, his coming. is | 

But for his on: and, for the right of that, 


We all have ftrongly ſworn to give him. aid; 


And let him ne'er ſee joy, that breals that oath. 2 
York. Well, well, I fee the iſſue of theſe arms z | 


1 cannot mend! it, I muſt needs confeſs, 
| Becauſe my power is weak, and all ill left: _ 


But, if I could, by Him that gave me life, 


Iv. ould attach you all, and make you ſtoop 
Into the ſovereign mercy of the King; 
Put, ſince 1 cannot, be it known to you, 


1 do remain as neuter, So, fare you well; — 
Unleſs you pleaſe to enter in the caſtle, 


And there repoſe you for this night. 


Beling. An offer, uncle, chat we will accept. 


Rut we muſt win your grace, to go with us 
To Briſtol caſtle; which, they ſay, is held 
| By Buſhy, Bagor, and their complices, _ 
The caterpiliars of the commonwealth, _ 
Which J have ſworn to weed, and pluck away, 


Tork. it may be, I will go with you but yet ru pauſe; / 


For I am Ioath to break our country's laws, 


Nor friends, nor foes, to me welcome you are : 


1 hings Pen redreſs, are now with 1 me paſt care. [Exeunt, 


SC E N E IV. 
FI Camp in Wales, 
| Euter SALISBURY,3 ud a Captain, | 
Gap, My lord of Saliſpury, we have ſtaid ten day „ : 
And 


2 Here is 2 cone ſo aoartfully ad 13 thruſt into an improper. 


plece, that I cannot but ſuſpect it accidentally tranſpoſed z which, When | 


the ſcenes were written on angle pages, might eaſily happen in the wild- 
neſs of Shakſpeare's drama. 


probably the ſeeond ſcene in the enſuing act, and there I would adviſe 
che reader to inſert It; though F have not eentared on ſo bold a change, 


This dialogue was, in the author's draught, 


My . 
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| And yet we hear no tidings from the king; 'E 


Therefore we will diſperſe ourſelves : farewell. 


Sal. Stay yet another day, thou truſty Welthman ; 5 


1 The king repoſeth all his confidence 


n thee. 

== Cap...” Tis thought, the king is dead; we 1 not Kay. 

The bay-trees in our country are all wither FD 

And meteors fright the fixed ſtars of heaven; 

Ihe pale-fac'd moon looks bloody on the earth, _ 
And lean-look'd prophets whiſper fearful yo, Jl "IP 
Rich men look ſad, and ruffians dance and leap, — 


The one, in fear to loſe, what they enjoy, 


The other, to enjoy by rage and war: 


uheſe ſigns forerun the death or fall of kings.— 
Farewell; our countrymen are gone and fled, _ | 
As well alfur d, Richard their King 1 dead. les. 5 
7 Sal. Ah, Richard! with the eyes of heavy mind, TY 
1 ſee thy glory y, like a ſhooting ſtar. 
Fall to the baſe earth from the firmament! | 


FT. Thy ſun ſets weeping in the lowly weſt, 


Witneſſing ſtorms to come, woe, and onreſt: | 


55 Thy friends are fled, to wait upon thy foes; 


And Oy to 2 good all fortune on n le. 


RE] My conjeQure | is not Y preſumptacus as may as ate: The _ 5 
Vas not, in Shak ſpeare's time, broken into acts; the editions publiſhed 


92 before his death, exhibit only a ſequence of ſcenes from the beginning to : 


the end, without any hint of a pauſe of action. In a drama ſo deſultory N | 
and erratic, left i in ſuch a ſtate, neee might eaſily be made. 


— 5 Neunten. 8 
3 John Montacute,, Earl of Salilbury. WALTOE E. 5 


7 This enumeration of ne, FEA the higheſt degree poetic 5 | 
| friking, JounsoN. | 


Some of theſe prodigies are found in Holinſhed : „In this yeare ina 
manner throughout all the realme of England, old baie trees withered,” 1 
Kc. Thies Was eſteemed a bad omen. 8 TEEVENS, | 
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11s KING RICHARD 1. 


ACT m. SCENE I. 
| Bolingbroke' 8 Canp at Briftol, 


Enter Bennebek Yorx, NonTauMBERLAND, 


PERCT, WiLLOUGHBY, Ross: Officers _ With 
Busnv and GREEN, Pelle onerg. 


Boling. Prlog forth theſe men.— 


Buſhy, and Green, I will not vex your ſouls _ 
(Since preſently your ſouls muſt part your bodies,) 


With too much urging your pernicious lives, 
For 'twere no charity: yet, to waſh your blood 


From off my hands, here, in the view of men, 
I will unfold ſome cauſes of your death. 
Vou have miſled a prince, a royal king, 
3 happy gentleman in blood and lineaments, 
15 5 you unhappicd and disfigur'd cleans 
0 


u have, in manner, with your ſinful hours, | 
Made a divorce betwixt his queen and him; 


| Broke the poſſeſſion of a royal bed," 
And ftain'd the beauty of a fair queen's — 


With tears drawn from her eyes by your foul wrongs, 


. Myſelf—a prince, by fortune of my birth; 
| Nearto the king in blood; and near in love, 
Till you did make him mifinterpret me. 


Have Roop'd my neck under your injuries, 


1 figh'd my Fogliſh breath in foreign clouds, = 


Fating the bitter bread of baniſnment: 


Whilſt you have fed upon my fignories, 9 
Diſpark'd my parks,“ and fell q my foreſt woods ; = 
| Fey own windows torn =P houſchold von," A 


2. 6% quite, © ps. Rxep. 


7 10 . is to throw down the hedges of an encloſure. | 
$TzEvENS. 


e It was the practice when coloured glaſs was in uſe, of which there 
are ſtill ſome remains in old ſeats and churches, to anneal the arms of 
the family in the windows of the beute. | [ouncone | | 


B22 


, © There is, I believe, no authority for this, Ifabet, | the queen of the 
pref nt play, was but nine years old. Richard's firſt queen, Anne, died 5 
In 2392, and the king was extremely fond of her, MaLoxz, 
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BT Raz'd out my impreſs, leaving me no ſign,?- 
gave men's opinions, and my living blood, — 
J T'o ſhow the world I am a gentleman, _ 

his, and much more, much more than twice alt this, 
Condemns you to the death: — See them deliver'd over 
Jo execution and the hand of death. 


Buſby. More welcome is the ſtroke of death to me, 


Than Bolingbroke to England. Lords, farewell. 


Green, My comfort is, —that heaven will take our ſouls, 


And plague injuſtice with the pains of hell. 


Boling. My lord Northumberland, ſee chem deſpatch'd. 
[Exeunt NORTHUMBERLAND and Others,. with eee 


Uuacle, you ſay, the queen is at your houſe; 
For heaven's fake, fairly let her be entreated :: 
Tell her, Iſend to her my kind commends; 

Take ſpecial. care my greetings be deliver'd. 


York. A gentleman of mine I have deſpatch'd' 


- With letters of your love to her at large. 


Boling. Thanks, gentle oncle,—Come, lords, away 5 7 


| ; To fight with Glenduwer and his comphcess- . . 
. Awhile to work, and, Os noliday.”. 12 —5 40 8 . 


CE N E : 
9 The impreſs was 8 or motto. Srxrvzxs- 3 : 
2 Though the intermediate line has taken poſſeſſion of all the old copies,. 


TI have great ſuſpicion of its being an interpolation; and have therefore 


ventured to throw it out. The firſt and third lines rhyme to each other z. VE 


nor do J imagine this was caſual, but intended by the poet. Were we to 


acknowledge the line genuine, it muſt argue the poet of forgetſulneſs 


dad inattention to hiſtory... Bolingbroke is, as it were, but juſt arrived 3, 
de is now at Briſtol,. weak in his numbers; has had no meeting. with a 
_ pirliament; nor is ſo far aſſured of the ſucceſſion; as to think. of going to. : 
ſuppreſs inſurrections before he is planted in the throne. Beſides, we 

| find the oppoſition of Glendower begins The Fu ft Part of K. Henry IV. 
and Mortimer's defeat by that hardy Welckman is the tidings of the fir(t_ 
_ ſcene of. that play. Again, though Glendowers.in the very firſt year of K. 


Henry IV. began to he trouble ſome, put in for the ſupremacy of Wales,, 


and impriſoned. Mortimer; yet it was not till the ſucceeding. year thar. 8 


the King employed any *. againſt him. THEOBALD. 


This emendation, which I think | is juſt, has been followed. by. Sir Te. 


3 Hanmer, but is neglected by Dr. Warburton, JonN SON. 


It is evident from the preceding ſcene, that there was. a force in 


Wen, meh ago woe, think it neceſſary; to ſuppreſs; and; : 


. 
15 — * 


M KING RICHARD UI. 


80 E N E 11. * 
The raft of Wales, 4 caftle 3 in vit au. 


Flouri ih t drums and trumpets, Enter King Ricnard, 
No Biſhop of Carliſle, AUMERL r, and Soldiers, 


K. Rich. Barkloughly caſtle call you this at hand? 
Aum. Yea, my lord: How brooks your grace the air, 5 


Aſter late toſſing on the breaking ſeas ? 


TO that cc * Owen Glendower ſerved King Richard at Flint-Caſtle.” 


K. Rich. Needs muſt J like it well; I wp for joy, ; 
To ſtand upon my kingdom once again, —— 
Dear earth, I do ſalute thee with my hand, 
Though rebels wound thee with their horſes hooks: - 
As along parted mother with her child 
Plays fondly with her tears, and ſmiles in meeting; ® 


So, weeping, ſmiling, greet I thee, my earth, 
And do thee favour with my royal hands. 
Feed not thy ſovereign's foe, my gentle earth, 
Nor with thy ſweets comfort his rav'nous ſenſe : 3 
Nuk! let thy ſpiders, that ſuck nd wy venam, Cs ns 
-.. And --1 
| PE nde not $hakſpeare. call it Glendower's ?.. ths we next ſee 

| Bolingbroke, he is in Wales, and mentions his having received intelli- 
gence that the Welchmen are diſperſed. REE D. | 
Mr. Heath obſerves, that Bolingbroke marched to Cheſter, probably 


with a view to attack the Welſh army headed by Lord Saliſbury. He | 
thinks therefore the line is genuine. See ſe. iii. Stowe expreſsly lays | 


MALoNE. 
. Here may be properly inſerted the laſt ſeens of the ſecond . 


Jon xsoN. 
V It has kom propoſed to won weeping ; ; ad bis change the repe - 
tition in the next line ſeems plainly to point out. STEVENS. 
Perhaps /miles is here uſed as a ſubſtantive. As a mother plays fondly 
with her child from whom ſhe has been a long time parted, crying, and 
at the fame time ſmiling, at meeting him. 
It has been propoſed to read—ſmiles in zwe. * 3 and I once thought 
the emendstion very plauſible, But J am now perſuaded the text is 
right. If we read <vecping, the long parted mother and her child do not 
meet, and there is no particular cauſe aſſigned for either her ſmiles or her 
tears. MALONE. | 
From the actual ſmiles and tears of the long varted mother, &c. we | 
may, ik; e infer that the had met with her child. 


STEEVENC, 


ccc : 


, That, when the ſearching eye of heaven is hid 
. Behind the globe, and RENE: the lower world, * 


KING RICHARD n, iin 


5 And heavy- -gaited toads, lie in their way ; 
Doing annoyance to the treacherous feet, 
Which with uſurping ſteps do trample thee. 

_ Yield ſtinging nettles to mine enemies; |» 
And when they from thy boſom pluck a flower, 
© Guard it, I pray thee,” with a lurking adder; 
© Whoſe double tongue may with a mortal touch | 

© Throw death upon thy ſovereign's enemies. — 

Mock not my ſenſeleſs conjuration, lords; 

I bhis earth ſhall have a feeling, and theſe tones 
Prove armed ſoldiers, ere her native king 
- Shall falter under foal rebellion's arms. 


Bee. Fear not, my lord: 5 that Power that made vou 
sing, 


| * Hath power to keep you king, i in ſvite of all. 
Ihe means that heaven yields muſt be em brac'd, 
And not neglected; elſe, if heaven would, 


And we will not, beaven' s offer we refuſe; 


” IT be proffer'd means of ſuccour and redreſs. 


Aum, He means, my lord, that we are too remiſs ; 3 


7 Whilt Bolingbroke, through our fecurity, 


Grows ſtrong and great, in ſubſtance, and in friends, 
K. Rich Diſcomfortable couſin! know'ft thou not, 


7 | Guard ity ignifies here, as in many other Sabo; border | 1 
MALON T. 
bat Of this ſpeech, the four laſt lines were reſtored from the firſt edition 


| ” by Mr. Pope. They were, J ſuppoſe, omitted by the players only to 
ſmorten che ſcene, for they are worthy of the author and Taitable to the 
perlonage. Jou x sow. 


The old copies read that lights. The emendation was 1 10 by 


Dr. Johuſon. Senſe might be obt ained by a Night e without 4 
changing the words of the orginaktext : LOR 


J bat when the ſearching eye of heaven, that I, gts 
T be lower orld, is hid behind the globe; — 5 | 
By the lower world, as the paſſage is amended by Dr. Johnſon, we muſt FE 


under ſtand. @ 2vorld Haber than this Hours; 31 ſuppoſe, our A-tipodes, 


Tha this is the ſenſe of the pallage, is obvious from the King Y appli- | 


3 cation of the fimile + 


„„So, when this thief, this traitor Bolingbrok*,— 
« Who all this while hath revell d1 inthe night, 


% Wullſt 


1 ᷣ KING RICHARD If 
Then thieves and robbers range abroad unſeen, 
In murders, and in outrage, bloody here; 

But when, from under this terreſtrial ball, 

He fires the proud tops of the eaſtern pines,* 
And darts his light through every guilty hole, 
to Then murders, treaſons, and deteſted fins, | Ng \ 
if | The cloak of night being pluck'd from off their backs, 5 


Ji 
1 8 a 
lh 5 Stand bare and naked, rer themſelves? l 
S8SWio when this thief, this traitor, Bolingbroke,— + 
nl Who all this while hath revell'd in the night, t. 
Whilſt we were wand'ring with the antipodes,— 9 E 
bDPhball ſee us riſing in our throne the eaſt, e 

it His treaſons will fit bluſhing in his face, ( ©] 
Not able to endure the fight of day, | #3 
+ But, ſelf-affrighted, tremble at his fin. | _ 
|. Not all the water in the rough-rude ſea 

0 Can waſh the balm from an anointed king: 
1 The breath of worldly men cannot depoſe 
. The deputy elected by the Lord:F 
Tor every man that Bolingbroke hath preſs' d. 

_ To lift ſhrew'd ſteel againſt our golden crown, 
| God for his Richard hath in heavenly pay 

A glonions angel: then, if angels fight, 
Weak men muſt fall; for heaven ſtill guards the right. 

« Whiltt we were wand' ring with the antipodes, ?: 
| « Shall ſee us riſing in our throne the eaſt,” &, HIRLI ZI. 

T he lower world may fignify our world, Maron » 
= It is not eaſy to point out an image more ſtriking and beautiful than 
his, in any poet, whether ancient or modern. STEEVENS.. OD 

Here is the doctrine of indefeaſible right expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt 
terms; but our poet did not learn it in the reign of K. James, to which. 
i is-now the practice of all writers, whoſe opinions are regulated by 
faſhion og, intereſt, to impute the original of every tenet Which they have 
deen taught to think fal ſe or fooliſh, oN Sox. „ 
Far be it from me to palliate the conduct of the wretched James; but 
l ze truth is that the inherent rights of the people had been ill underſtood, | 
or rather were not acknowledged, by his predeceſſors. The doctrine of , 
tie divine right of kings, and of the paſſive obedience of ſubjects, have 
never been carried further in any country than in this iſland, while the 
houſe of Tudor ſate on the throne. Of this fact, the Homilies, com- 
poſed during the reign of young Edward, and appointed in the Thirty- 
nizhe Articles to be read in churches, furniſh ſtriking and abundant. 
pub Hey Wann. W 


g Comes here? 


Enter SALISBURY, = 


Welcome, my lord; How far off lies your power? 
Sal. Nor near, nor further off, my gracious lord, 
Than this weak arm: Diſcomfort guides my tongue, 
And bids me ſpeak of nothing but deſpair. 


One day too late, I fear, my noble lord, 


Hath clouded all thy happy days on earth: 
O, call back yeſterday, bid time return, 


And thou ſhalt have twelve thouſand fighting men! 


To- day, to-day, unhappy day, too late, . 
O'erthrows thy joys, friends, fortune, and thy ſtate; 
For all the Welſhmen, hearing thou wert dead, 

Are gone to Bolingbroke, diſpers'd, and ft. 
Aum. Comfort, my liege: Why looks your grace ſo pale? 
K. Rich, But now, the blood of twenty thouſand men.” 


Did triumph in my face, and they are fled; 


And, till ſo much blood thither come again, 
_ Have I not reaſon to look pale and dead? 


All ſouls that will be ſafe, fly from my fide; 


For time hath ſet a blot upon my pride, = 
 Aum, Comfort, my liege; remember who you are. 


EK. Rich. I had forgot myſelf: Am I not king? 
Awake, thou fluggard majeſty! thou ſleep'ſt. = 
Is not the king's name forty thouſand names? 

Arm, arm, my name ! a puny ſubject ſtrikes _ 

At thy great glory,—Look not to the ground, 

Ve favourites of aking; Are we not high? _ 


High be our thoughts ; I know, my uncle York 
Hath power enough to ſerve our turn. But who 


6 8 5 Euter Sc Roos. = DES 
Scroop, More health and happineſs betide my liege, 


 Fhancan my eare-tun'd tongue deliver him? © 
K. Rich, Mine ear is open,“ and my heart prepar'd;z __ 
It ſeems to be the deſign of the poet to raiſe Richard to eſteem in 
his fall, and conſequently to intereſt the reader in his favour. He gives 
him only paſſive fortitude, the virtue of a confeſſor, rather than of a king. 
In his proſperity we ſaw him imperious and oppreſſi ve; but in. his diſtrets 


de is wile, patient, and pious. Jounsons. 
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wind, but on account of their uſe in making bows z while by the ny 


182 KING RICHARD. I. 
The worſt is worldly loſs, thou canſt unfold. 


Say, is my kingdom loft ? why, 'twas my care; 
And what loſs is it, to be rid of care? 

Strives Bolingbroke to be as great as we? 
Greater he ſhall not be: if he ſerve God, 
We'll ſerve him boo, and be his fellow ſo - 
Revolt our ſubjeRs ? that we cannot mend; 


They break their faith to God, as well as us: 

Cry, woe, deſtruction, ruin, loſs, „ 

The worſt is— death, and death will have his tas * 
Scroop, Glad am I, that your highneſs is iid arm'd 


'To bear the tidings of calamity, 
Like an unſeaſonable ſtormy day, | 
Which makes the filver rivers drown their ſhores, 
As if the world were all diſſolv'd to tears; 
-- WS high above his limits ſwells the rage 
Ol Bolingbroke, covering your fearful land 
With hard bright ſteel, and hearts harder than ſteel. 
White beards have arm'd their thin and hairleſs ſcalps 
Againſt thy majeſty; boys, with women's voices, 


Strive to ſpeak big, and clap their female joints 


In ſtiff unwieldy arms againſt thy crown: 
Thy very beadſmen learn to bend their bows 5 
Ot double- fatal yew © o againſt thy ſtate ; ; 


5 Such! is che relies wy all the copies; yet! doubt whether beadſmen be 


right, for the h ſeems to be mentioned here as the proper weapon of a 


beadſman. The king's beadſmen were his chaplains. Fre viſa calls him- 


ſelf the beadſnan of his patron, Beadſman might likewiſe be any man 
maintained by charity to pray for his benefaCor, Hanmer reads—tbe | 
very beadſman, but % is better. JohN So. | 
The reading of the text is right enough: « As 131 ſtrive to ſpeak 5 
big, and claſp their effeminate joints in Riff unwieldy arms,” &c. * ſo 
his very beadjmen learn to bend their bows againſt him.“ Their does not 
_ abſolutely denote that the bozw was their uſual or proper weapon; but 
only taken up and appropriated by. them on this occaſion. PERCY. 
Called ſo, becauſe the leaves of the yew are poiſon, and the wood is 
nee for inſtruments of death. WAR BURTON. | 
From ſome of the ancient ſtatutes it appears that every Engliſhman, 
while aichery was practiſed, was obliged to keep in his houſe either a 
bow of yew or ſome other wood, It ſhould ſeem therefore that yews _ 


were not only planted in church-yards to defend the churches from the 


Yea, TH 
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Vea, diſtaf women manage ruſty bills 


; And all goes worſe than I have power to tell, 


KING RICHARD II. 
Againſt thy ſeat: both young and old rebel. 


K. Rich. Too well, too well, thou tell 't a tale fo ill. 
Where is the earl of Wilthire } J where is Bagot ? 
What is become of Buſhy.? where is Green?!“ 
That they have let the dangerous enemy 


Mieaſure our confines with ſuch peaceful Reps ? 


If we prevail, their heads ſhall pay for it, 


I warrant, they have made peace with Bolingbroke, 


Scrocp. Peace have they made with Nn indeed, my lord. 


K. Rich, | 


of being een in encloſed places, their poiſonous quality was ' nope 


from doing miſchief to cattle, STE EVENS. 
7 Where is the earl of N utſhire obere is Bagit P 


| What is become of Buſhy & where is Green ? Here are four of hem | 
named; and, within a very few lines, the king hearing they had made their 
peace with Bolingbroke; calls them three Judaſſes. But how was their 
peace made ? Why, with che loſs of their heads. This being explained, 


Aumetle ſays; 
06g Bulhy, Green, and the earl of Wiltſhire dead ? 


So that Bagot ought to be left out of the queſtion : ang, indeed he had 
made the belt of kis way for Cheſter, and from thence bad eſcaped into 0 


Ireland. 


I )he poet could not be guilty of ſo much forgetfulneſs and abſurdity, 
The tranſcribers muſt have blundered, 


It ſeems pc to me that he 
wrote, as I have conje&ural!y altered the text: 


bere is the carl of Wiltſhire ? wwhers is he got! > 


| i. e. into what corner of my domi. nions is he funk and abſconded. 5 
„ ITuronat 5. 
This emendation Dr. Warburton adopts, Hanmer leaves a blank after 


Wiltſhire. I believe the author, rather than tranſcrib-r, made a miſtake, 


Where is be got, does not found in my ear like an expreſſion of Shak- 


lpeare, Jon NSON. 


I agree with Johnſon | in thinking that this was a miſtake of the au- 
thor's, becauſe we find a miſtake of the ſame nature in the ſecond act, 
where Bolingbrolce ſays, that Briſtol caſtle was held by Buſhy and Bagot; 
yet it is certain that Bagot was not taken at Briſtol, for we find him after- 
wards acculing Aumerle of treaſon; and in the parting ſcene between 
him, Green, and Buſhy, he de; dares his intention of flying to the King : 
In Ireland, g 
Perhaps Shakſpeare intended to mark more Arudgly the perturbation 
of the king by making him inquire at firſt for Bagot, whoſe loyalty, on 
N furth acolieAtions ine {ow him che! eimpee feen of his queſtion, 
nw: 7 1 _IIALON To 
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Turns to the ſoureſt and moſt dea 
Again uncurſe their ſouls; their peace is made 
With heads, and not with hands: thoſe whom you curſe, 
Have felt the worſt of death's deſtroying wound, 
And lie full low, grav'd in the hollow ground. 


+ KING RICHARD H. 


K. Rich, O villains, vipers, damn'd without redemption . 
bes. eaſily won to fawn on any man! 


| Snakes, in my heart-blood warm'd, that ſtin my heart! 4 
Three Judaſſes, each one thrice worſe than N ! | 


Would they make peace ? terribble hell make war 


Upon their ſported ſouls for this offence! 


Scroop, Sweet love, I ſee, l his property, 
ly hate. 


Aum. Is Buſhy, Green, and the earl of Wilſhire, dead ? 
Scroop, Vea, all of them at Briſtol loft their heads, 
Aum. Where is the duke my farher with his power? 

K. Rich, No matter where; of comfort no man ſpeak : 


Ler s talk of graves, of woe. and epitaphs ;. 

Make duſt our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Virrite ſorrow on the boſom of the earth. 

Let's chooſe executors, and talk of wills; 
And yet not ſo, — for what can we bequeath, 
Save our depoſed bodies to the ground? 
Our lands, our lives, and all are Bolingbroke” „ 
And nothing can we call our own, but death; 
And that ſmall model of the barren earth, 


Which ſerves as paſte and cover to our. — ry 


For heaven's ſake, let us fit upon the ground, 
And tell ſad Gories of the death of kings. 


How ſome have been depos'd, ſome ſlain in war; 


Some haunted by the ghoſts they have depos'd ; 
Some porſon'd by their WIves, ſome ſleeping kill'd ; 


RO | 
® He uſes ode! or ina That 80 which cloſing upon the body. 55 


| takes its form. This 1 interpretation the next line ſeems to authorize. 


JounsoNn, 
- hang all that model, in the preſent 8 means, is the ſepul- 
chral hillock of earth which aſcertains the length and breadth of the body. 


| beneath it. In this ſenſe it may be rermed its model. SrEE VERS. 


Shakſpeare generally uſes model, not tor an exemplar, but for a a thing | 


made after a pattern. MALoNE. 


9 A metaphor, not of the moſt ſubi ime kind, taken from 2 Pie. | 
e 33 e | | Jon xsox- 


Car. My lord, wiſe men ne 


I And learn to make a body of a limb. 8 5 
K. Rich, Thou chid ſt | me well Proud Bolingbroke, 


To change blows with thee for our day of doom, EG 

Here is an alluſion to the axrick or fool of old farces, whoſe chief par 

zs to deride and diſturb the graver and more ſplendid perſonages. 
| BOY Ep 5 | /.-*.- + JOWNSON;: -. 
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All murder'd ;—For within the hollow Crown, 
That rounds the mortal temples of a kinn, 
Keeps death his court: and there the antick ſits,“ 


Scoffing his ſtate, and grinning at his pomp ; 
Allowing him a breath, a little ſcene 


To monarchize, be fear'd, and kill with looks; 5 
Infuſing him with ſelf and vain conceit,— _ 


As if this fleſh, which walls about our life, 


Were braſs impregnable ; and, humour'd thus, 
Comes at the laſt, and with a little pin 


Bores 8 his caſtle wall, and farewell king! 


Cover your heads, and mock not flefh and blood 
With ſolemn reverence ; throw away reſpect, 


Tradition,? form, and ceremonious duty, 
For you have but miſtook me all this while: 

_ Live with bread like you, feel want, take grief, 
Need friends: Subjected thus . 
How can you ſay to me—I am a king? 


But prefently prevent the ways to wail, 


| To fear the foe, ſince fear oppreſſeth ſtrengtb, 8 
Gires, in your weakneſs, ſtrength unto your foe, 


And fo your follies fight againſt yourſelf, 


Fear, and be ſlain; no worſe can come, to fight : 
And fight and die, is death deſtroying death; 
Where ing dying, pays death ſervile breath. 


Aum, My father hath a power, inquire of him; 


I come | 


If there be any fuch alluſion intended, it is to the dd Vice, who, in- 
deed, appears to have been ſuch a character as Dr. Johnſon deſcribes. 
The Fool was rather introduced to be laughed at. RiT&0N, © —_ 
31 his word ſeems here used for traditional practices: that is, eſtabliſhed 
or cuſt omary bomage, 2 i „ be” 
| ting, is to return the evil that we ſuffer, to deſtroy 


+ That is, to die fig 


| the deſtroyers, I once read death defying death; but deſtroying is as well. 


er wall their preſent woes, 
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; Of that ſweet way I was in to deſpair 
What ſay you now ? What comfort have we now 2 
Buy heaven, I'll hate him everlaſtingl  _ 
That bids me be of comfort 5 any more. 
Go, to Flint caſtle ; there I'll pine away; 
A king, woe's ſlave, ſhall kingly woe obey. 
That power I have diſcharge ; and let them go 
' To ear the land e that hath ſome hope to grow, 
For I have none: Let no man ſpeak again 
Jo alter this, for counſel is but vain, 
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This ague-fit of fear is over- blown; 
Au ag taſk it is, to win our own. 

Say, Scroop, where lies our uncle with his power | ? 
Speak ſweetly, man, although thy looks be four. 


Scroap. Men judge by the complexion of the ky 
The ſtate and inclination of the day; _ 


So may you by my dull and heavy eye,” 


My tongue hath but a heavier tale to ſay. 


I play the torturer, by ſmall and ſmall, 
Jo lengthen out the worſt that muſt be ſpoken : 
'Your uncle York hath join'd with Bolingbroke; ; 
And all your northern caſtles yielded Ws -- 

And all your ſouthern gentlemen 1 in arms 
Upon his party. 


K. Rich. © Thou haſt ſaid 3 


Beſhrew thee, couſin, which didſt lead me forth. 
* Avuz Tz. 


Aum. My liege, one word. 
„ Ille does me e double wrongs 


N That wounds me with the flatteries of his tongue. 
| Diſcharge my followers, let them hence ;—Away, - 
From Richard's night, to eee s fair e [ rt. 


5 This ſentiment is drawn rok natufe. Nothing is more offenſive 


to a mind convinced that its diſtreſs is without a remedy, and preparing 
to ſubmit quietly to irreſiſtible calamity, than theſe petty and conje ctured 
CY comforts which unſkilful officiouſneſs thinks it virtue to adminiſters 


Jon xsex. 
0. 1. e. to eleugh it. STELVENS: | 


SCENE 
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SCENE III. 
Wales. Before Flint Cafile. “ 


a Enter with rank and colours, BOLINGBROKE and For orets; 


YoRk, NorRTHUMBERLAND, and Others. | 


2 So that by this intelligence we learn, 
The Welſhmen are diſpers'd ; and Saliſbury 


1s gone to meet the king, who lately landed, 


With ſome few private friends, upon this coalt. 
North. The news is very fair and good, my lord; 25 


Richard, not far from hence, hath bid his head. 


York. It would beſeem the lord Nofthumberhand, 


To ſay - king Richard ;—Alack the heavy day, 
When ſuch a ſacred king ſhould hide his head! 


North, Your grace miſtakes me; only to we brief, | 
Left I his title out. | 


York, - The time hath been, 


a Would you have been ſo brief with him, he would 


Have been ſo brief with you, to ſhorten you, 

For taking ſo the head,® your whole head's length. 
Boling. "Miltake not, uncle, further than you ſhould. 
York, Take not, good coulin, further than you ſhould, 

Leſt you miſ-take: The heavens are o'er your head, 
Boling, I know it, uncle; and oppoſe not 

Myſelf agaipſt their will. — But Who comes s here ? 


Enter PERCY. 


Well, Has: : what, will not this caſtle yield? 7 


Percy, The caſtle roy ally 1 is mann'd, my lord, 
Again by: entrance. 


7 whe our fn editdon I had tied this ſcene the fame with the pre- 5 
cedin g. That was at Barkloughly caſtle, on the coaft waere Richard 
landed; but Bolingbroke never marched further in Wales than to r 
The 1 e e een him and Richard was at the caſtle of Flint, where 3 
this ſcene ſhould be ſaid to lie, or rather in the camp of Bolingbroke _ 

: before that caſtle. . Go to Flint caſtle.” See above, STEEVENS. 

To take the head is, to act without reſtraint; to take undue liber- 
ties. 8 now ſay, We give the horſe his bead, when we relax Jer reins 

CH N50! vo 
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Boling. Royally = 
Why, it contains no king ? 
Percy. Yes, my good lord, 
It doth contain a a king; king Richard lies 
Within the limits of yon lime and ſtone: 


And with him are lord Aumerle, lord Saliſbury, AY 
1 Sir Stephen SCroop ; ; beſides a clergyman 1 
UM EG Of holy reverence, who, I cannot learn. F 
— 6 North, Belike, it is the biſhop of Carliſle, 8 
4 Boling. Noble lord, [To North, 


| | Go to the rude ribs of that ancient caſtle ; 1 ä 1 
i Through brazen trumpet ſend the breath of _ | | 78 
18 Into his ruin'd ears, and thus deliver. Fe 
i Harry Bolingbroke _ | 

On both his knees, doth kiſs king Richard's . 3 
And ſends allegiance, and true faith of heart, 
Jo his moſt royal perſon : hither come 
Even at his ſeet to * arms and power; 
i Provided that, my banil ment repeai'd, 
yt And lands reſtor'd again, be freely granted: 


— . r RD EG ro PE; 2 
2 —— —.— 2. 
. 
— > 


If not, 1'Il uſe the a Vantage of my power. „ 
And lay the ſummer's duſt with ſhowers of blocd, ol 
| Rain'd from the wounds of ſlaughter'd op iſhmen 7 


The which, how far off from the mind of olingbroke 1 

It is, ſuch crimſon tempeſt ſhould be drench _ | 7 
I be freſn green lap of fair king Richard's land, 1 
My ſtooping duty tenderly ſhall ſhow, 4 
So, ſignify as much; while here we march = 
von the raſſy carpet of this plain, =; 
N ORTHUMBERLAND advances to the cal, with 

> % Trampet, © 25 | * 

| Let's march without the noiſe of threat ning drum, — 
That from the caſtle's totter'd battlements 3 
Our fair appointments may be well perus d. 7 


Oh 
7 
£ 
* 


oy 
We 
2 
* 


Methinks, king Richard and myſelf ſhould meet 
With no leſs terror than the elements 
Of fire and water, when their thund'ring ſhock 
At meeting tears the cloudy cheeks of heaven. 
Be he the fire, I'Il be the yielding water: 
The = be his, While on che earth [ rain, 
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iy waters; on the earth, and not on him. 


March on, and mark king Richard how he looks, 


4 parle founded, and anſwered , y other: trumpet * =; 
Flouriſh. Enter on the avalls King RICHARD, the 
_ Biſhop pared ESI LY; SCROOP, and SAL1S- 


BURY. 


T ork. See, ſee, kirg Richard doth himſelf appear, 


As doth the bluſhing diſcontented ſun 


From out the fiery portal of the eaſt ; 


When he perceives the envious clouds are bent 


To dim his glory, and to ſtain the track 
Of his bright paſſage to the occident. 
Yet looks he like a king; behold, his eye, 


As bright as is the eagle's, lightens forth 
Controlling majeſty : Alack, alack, for woe, 
 Thatany harm ſhould ſtain ſo fair a ſhow! 


K. Rich. We are amaz'd ; and thus long have we flood - 
T 0 watch che fearful bending of thy knee, 


| [To NotTuunrnLane, 5 
Becauſe we thought ourſelf thy lawful king: 


And if we be, how dare thy joints forget 

To pay their awful duty to our preſence ? 

If we be not, ſhow us the hand of God 

That hath diſmifs'd us from our fleward: hip; 

For well we know, no hand of blood and bone 
Can gripe the ſacred handle of our ſcepter, 
Unleſs he do profane, ſteal, or uſurp. _ 

And though you think, that all, as you have done, 
Have torn their ſouls, by turning them from us, 
And we are barren, and bereft of friends; 
Yet know, my maſter, God omnipotent, 


Is muſt ring in his clouds, on our behalf, 


Armies of peſtilence ; and they ſhall ſtrike 


. Thomas 1 6 | 


2 The following fix lines are 8 given to „ Bolingbroke: hs is” 5 
made to condemn his own conduct and diſculp the king's. It is plain 


theſe fix and the four following all belong to Vork. WARBURTON, 


It ſhould be obſerved that the four laſt of theſe lines are in all the 
copies given to 10 STEVE Ns. 


. 5 
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Shall ill become the flower of England's face; SENS | 
Change the complexion of her maid. pale peace 


5 Should ſo with civil and uncivil arms 

Be ruſh'd upon! Thy thrice-noble couſin, 
Harry Bolingbroke, doth humbly kiſs thy hand, 
And by the honourable tomb he ſwears, 


Your children yet unborn, and unbegot, 


That lift your vailal hands againſt my head, 


And threat the plory of my precious crown. 
Tell Bolingbroke, (for yond', methinks, he is,) 
That every fide he makes upon my land, 


Is dangerous treaſon: He is come to ope 


The purple teſtament of bleeding war ; 3 | | \- 
But ere the crown he looks for live in Pear, | 
Ten thouſand bloody crowns of mothers' fons 


To ſcarlet indignation, and bedew _ 
Her paſtures graſs with faithful Engliſh blood, 
North, The king of heaven forbid, our lord the King 


That ſtands upon thy royal grandfire's bones ; 
And by the bay on of both your bloods, 


Current: 9 


3 I once thought that Shakfpeare might have had the ſacred book „ 


| {which is frequently covered with purple leather) in his thoughts ; but 


the following note renders ſuch a ſuppoſi tion n doubtful. 
MALON E. 
1 believe our ber uſes the word teſtament | in its legal ſenſe. Boling- 


broke is come to open the teſtament of war, that he may peruſe what is 
_ decreed there in his favour, Purple is an epithet referring to the futur? 
eftuſion of blood, STEEVENS _ 


Mr. Steevens | is certain!y rignt in his interpretation of this paſſage. 
MALONE.. 
4 By the 4 of England's face 3 is meant the chalceſt youths ©: 
England, who ſhall be ſlaughtered in this quarrel, or have blo:dy Cr 0, 
T he flower of England s face, to deſign.her choiceſt youth, is a fine and 
noble expretſion, Pericles, by a fimilar thought, ſaid „that the deſtructiog 


of the Athenian youth was a as lit like cutting off the ſpring from tt: 
| youre *  WarBURTON. | 


Dr. Warburton reads—lig bt in peace, but live in peace is more ſuitable 
to Richard's intention, which is to tell him, that though he ſhould get 


the crown by rebellion, it will be long before ir will live in peace, be to | 


ſettled as to be firm. T be flower of "England's Face, is very happily ex- 


plained. JOHNSON» F 


The flower of England's OY believe, means Englend's s flogvery fe # 


OR of 3 Jails: STEEVINS. 
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Currents that ſpring from one moſt gracious head; 


And by the buried hand of warlike Gaunt; 5 
And by the worth and honour of himſelf, 


Compriſing all that may be ſworn or ſaid, 


His coming hither hath no further ſcope, 


Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 


Enfranchiſement immediate on his knees: 
Which on thy royal party granted once, 


His glittering arms he will commend “ to ruſt, 


His barbed ſteeds to ſtables, and his heart 
To faithful ſervice of your majeſty. 


This ſwears he, as he is a prince, is juſt ; 


And, as I am a gentleman, I credit him. 


K. Rich, Northumberland, fay,—thus | the king „ 


turns; —— | 


His noble couſin is right welcome hither ; 


And all the number of his fair demands 
Shall he accompliſh'd without contradiction: 15 
With all the gracious utterance thou haſt, 92 75 


Speak to his gentle hearing kind commends.— 


We do debaſe ourſelf, couſin, do we not, [To AUMERLE, 
Jo look fo poorly, and to ſpeak fo fair? © 
Shall we call back Northumberland, and fend 


Defiance to the traitor, and ſo die? | 5 
Aum, No, my good lord; let's fight with gentle words, 


Till time lend friends, and friends their helpful ſwords. 
K. Rich, O God! o God! that eer this tongue of mine, 
That laid the ſentence of dread banithment e 
On yon proud man, ſhould take it off again 


With words of ſooth ! 7 O, that I were as great 
As is my grief, or leſſer than my name! 
Or that J could forget what J have been! 

Or not remember what [ muſt be now! 


Dr. Warburton would read 
And by the warlike bard of buried Gaunt :_ 


and this, no doubt, was Shakfpeare's meaning, though he has affect edly 5 
mi ſplaced the epithet. A DES i OW WOLF > 


. commit. See Minſheu's dict. in v. MALONZE. 
_ 7 Suthis ſeoret as well as true, In this place ſoeth means ſweetnefs or 
ſoftneſs, a fignification yet retained in the verb to ſeot h. JouNgoNs + 
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7 80 alſo, 1 in Vita Richardi Secundi, Publiſhed by T, Hearne, p. 156. | 
MaLoNE. 


road much frequented, ry ſay, „it is a road of much traffic.” 
| | . 

2 Shakſpeare is very apt to deviate from the pathetic to the ridiculous. 
Had the ſpeech of Richard ended at this line, it had exhibited the natural 
language of ſubmiſſive miſery, conforming its intention to the preſent | 
W and —— e its l in deach. | i, sox. 
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_ Swell'ſt thou, proud heart? I'll give thee ſcope to beat, 
Since foes have ſcope to beat both thee and me. 


Aum, Northumberland comes back from Bolingbroke. 


K. Rich, What muſt the king do now? Muſt he ſubmit # 
| The king ſhall do it. Muſt he be depos d? 


The king ſhall be contented ; Muſt he loſe 


The name of king? o' God's name, let it go; 
I'll give my jewels, for a ſet of beads; _ 
My gorgeous palace, for a hermitage ; 


My gay apparel,* for an alms-man's 8 


My figur'd goblets, for a diſh of woo 


My ſcepter, for a palmer's walking-ftaf; 
My ſubjects, for a pair of carved ſaints ; 


And my large kingdom for a little grave, 

A little little grave, an obſcure grave ;— 
Or I'll be buried in the king's highway, 

Some way of common trade, where ſubjects“ feet 
May hourly trample on their ſovereign's head: 2 
For on my heart they tread, now whilſt I live; 
And, buried once, why not upon my head ?— 


Aumerle, thou weep'ſt ; My tender-hearted n 1 _ 


We'll make foul weather with deſpiſed tears; 
Our ſighs, and they, ſhall lodge the ſummer corn, 


And make a dearth in this revolting land. 


Or ſhall we play the wantons with our woes, 


And make ſome pretty match with ſhedding tears? 


. Dr. Grey N ce chat King Richard's expence in CTY to 
Areſs, was very extraordinary.” Holinſhed has the ſame remark ; and 
adds, that he had © one cote which he cauſed to be made for him of 
Sold and ſtone, valued at 30,000 marks. STEEvENs. 


Stowe, 1 in his Survey, ſays, « to the value of three tbouſand markes. 


» The phraſe is ſtill uſed by common people. When they ſpeak of 2 


„ * 
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Till they have fretted us a pair of graves | | 
Within the earth; and, therein laid, — Their lies | 
. Tavs hinſmen, digg d their raves with weeping en? 
Would not this ill do well ?—Well, well, I ſee | 
I I talk but idly, and you mock at me— 
| Moſt mighty prince, my lord Northumberland, 
What ſays king Bolingbroke? will his majeſty 
__ Give Richard leave to live till Richard die? 
Jou make a leg, and Bolingbroke {ays — ay. 
North. My lord, in the baſe court“ he doth attend 
Io ſpeak with you; may't pleaſe you to come down, _ 
: K. Rich. Down, down, I come; like gliſtering Phaeton, 
' Wanting the manage of unruly jades. TT PO, 
BE 22... NoAT2. retires to BoLINGo 
In the baſe court? Baſe court, where kings grow baſe, 
To come at traitors' calls, and do them grace, 


II.! n the baſe court? Come down? Down, court! down king! 
For night-owls ſhriek, where mounting larks ſhould fing, 
=o" [Eats from above. 
Bang. What ſays his majeſt ee 

WV. Sooo and grief of heart 
| Makes him ſpeak fondly, like a frantick man: CO 
Sf CY 

Euter King RicnarD, and bis Attendants, below, 
aa, all apart ECG: 

And ſhow fair duty to his majeſty, TD | 

1. My gracious lord, ¶[Kucelin g. 
X. Rich, Fair couſin, you debaſe your princely knee, 
„J ?0 make the baſe earth proud with kiſſing ns: 

+ Moe rather had, my heart might feel your love, Eg 
| 1 9 Here is another inſtance of injury done to the poet's metre by 
.. changing his orthography, I, which 8. . 5 
a very well with die; but ay has quite a different ſound, TV RWAI TT. 


In ſome counties ay is at this day pronounced with a ſound — 
% differing from that of I. Frau Bs ounced with & ound very little i 


s. Bas cour, Fr. So, in Hinde's Eliaſto Libidinoſo, 1606: T ——they | 
al VvVere, for a public obſervation, brought into the baſe court of the palace,” 
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forth; the king was ſet on the one, and the earle of Saliſburie on the 
| He was delivered to the duke of Gloceſters ſonne and to the earle of 


dc ath,) who led him ſtraight to the caſtle.” Stowe, (p. 521, bit 19069) 
fim a manuſcript account written 55 a TROY who was preſent. | | 
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Than my unpleas'd eye fee your courteſy, 
Up, couſin, up; your heart is up, I know, 
Thus high at leaſt, [Touching his own head.] althou gh your 


knee be low. 
Boling. My gracious lord, I come 1 for mine own. | 
K. Rich. Your own is yours, and I am yours, and al. 
Boling. So far be mine, my moſt redoubted lord, 21 


As my true ſervice ſhall deſerve your love. 


K. Rich, Well you deſerve :— They well e to have, 


That know the ſtrong'ſt and ſureſt way to get.— 
Uncle, give me your hand: nay, dry your eyes; 
Tears ſhow their love, but want their rerhedies,— 
| Couſin, I am too young to be your father, 
I hough you are old enough to be my heir. 
What you will have, I'll give, and willing too; 
For do we muſt, what force will have us - : 


Set on towards London : — Couſin, i is It ſo? 
Boling. Vea , ut lord. | 


K. Rich, Then 1 muſt not for! n no. 


8 L Flour Wb. 1 

SCENE V. 

| Langley, | The Duke of York's Garden. 
Enter the Queen. „ and tauo Ladies. : 


Queen. What f. port ſhall we deviſe here in this garden, , | 


To drive away the heavy thought of care? 


I Lady, Madam, we'll play” at bowls, {OT 
" Queen. Till Wale me think, 


The world is full of ia and that my fortune 
Runs gainſt the my, | 


1 1409 8 Madam, „ we wil dance. 


Deen, 


3 « The duke with a high harpe voyce bade wi forth the kings 
hoſes, and then two little nagges, not worth forty franks, were brought 


other: and thus the duke brought the king from Flint to Cheſter, where 


frundels ſonne, (that loved him but little, for he had put their fathers to 


—— en DOS en — 
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Nrecn. My legs can keep no meaſure in Klin, 38 

When my poor heart no meaſure 4 in grief: 

Iherefore, no dancing, girl; ſome other ſport. 
1 Lady. Madam, wel tell tales. | | | 
Nie. Of ſorrow, or of joy 0 = 
1 1 Lady. Of either, madam. 8 ” 1 
ee 0 neither, girl: — 
For if of joy, being altogether wanting, . — 
It doth remember me the more of forrow; E DO 
Or if of grief, being altogether had, | 
It adds more ſorrow to my want of j joy: 1 — 
For what I have, I need not to repeat — 
And what I want, it boots not to complain. 

1 Lady, Madam, 1 11 ſing. 


Queen. Ti well, that thoo haſt cauſe; 1 
I 


But thou mould- t "leaſe me better, would' thou weep. 
I Lady, I could weep, madam, would it do you good. 


Qucen. And I could weep, would rene Lo do me good, 
And never borrow any tear of thee, 


hut tay, here come the gardeners: 
7 Let s ſtep into the ſhadow of theſe trees. 
| Enter a Gardener, and tao Servants. 
My wretchedneſs unto a row of pins, 
They'll talk of ſtate; for every one doth ſo 
A gainſt a change ; + Woe i is  forerun with woe. 


| ueen and Ladies retires = 
| Gard. Go, bind thou up yon dan; ling apricocks, | 
Which, like unruly children, make their fire 


5 Stoop with oppreſſion of their prodigal weight; 5 N = 

Give ſome ſupportance to the bending _ : „ 

„ Go thou, and like an executioner, | 1 

: Out of the heads of too faſt-growing ſprays, | Y 

; F-:.0 That look too d lofty us in our common wealth! . | 

" . 4 The poet, according. to the common doctrine of prognofticationy 5 ll; 

ws ſuppoſes dejection to forerun calamity, and a kingdom to b filled with ru- = Cl 

do fmaurs of ſorrow when any great diſaſter is impending. The ſenſe is, | 
by ttmat publick evils are always preſignified By pan ick Be nya; and 8 


Fog entire converſation. Jonxsox. 
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Keep law, and form, and due proportion, 


Is full of weeds ; her 
Her fruit-trees all unprun'd, her hedges ruin'd, 

ler knots diſorder'd, e and her wuolelome herbs 
þ Swarming with caterpillars? 


1 KING RICHARD II. 


| All muſt be even in our government.—w— 


You thus employ'd, I will go root away 


The noiſome weeds, that without profit ſack 
Ihe ſoil's fertility from wholeſome flowers, 


% 


1 Serv. Why ſhould we, in the compaſs of a pale, | 
Showing, as in a model, our firm eſtate ?5 


When our ſea-walled dem. the whole land, 
Rireſt flowers chok'd up, 


Gard. Hold thy y peace: — 


Ile that hath ſuffer'd this diforder'd ſpring, 


Hath now himſelf met with the fall of leaf : 


The weeds, that his broad-ſpreading leaves aid welter, 
That ſeem d, in eating him, to hold him up, 
Are pluck'd up, root and all, by Bolingbroke ; . 
i A mean the earl of Wikſhire, Buſby, Gern. N 


1 Serv, What, are they dead ? 


Carl. My hey are; and eke | 2 5 


Hath ſeiz'd the waſteful king.—Oh! What ity is it, 


That he had not { trimm'd and dreſs'd his and, 


As we this garden! We at time of year 


Do wound the bark, the kin of our fruit-trees ; 2 


Leſt, being orer· proud with ſap and blood, 


Wich too much riches it confound itſelf: 
Had he done ſo to great and growing men, 


They _— Have coke to 3 and * to tate 


a firm ſtate. WAnBURTON. 2 | : 
The ſervant ſays our, meaning the ſtate of the garden in ack they | 


| are at work. The ſtate of the metaphorical garden was indeed unfirny 
and therefore his reaſoning is very naturally induced. Why {oye he) 


| Hhould we be careful to preſerve order in the narrow cincture of this or 
Nate, when the great flate of the kingdom is in diſorder? I have replaced 
the old reading which Dr. Warburton would have diſcontinued i in favour 
of his own conjecture. STEEVENS. 9 
5 XKnxs are figures planted in box, the lines of which frequently 1 
iterſect each re STELVE NS. | 
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” How could he 1 ours when he immediately deko, chat it Wm 
infirm? we ſhould read: | 
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Their fruits of duty. All ſuperfluous branches 42 


We lop away, that bearing boughs may live: 
Had he done ſo, himſelf had borne the crown. 


Which waſte of idle hours hath quite thrown down. RO: 
x Serv, What, think you then, the king ſhall be depos'd ? 


Gard. Depreſs'd he ts already; and depos'd, 
"Tis doubt, he will be: Letters came laſt night 
To a dear friend of the good duke of York's, | 
That tell blick ridings... ou 88 
Queen. O, I am preſs'd to death, 


'Y Through want of ſpeaking ! 7—1 hou, old Adam's likeneſs, _ 


[ Coming from her cuuscalmeut.- 


> Set todreſs this garden, how dares 


Thy harſh-rude tongue ſound this unpleaſing news? 


What Eve, what ſerpent hath ſuggeſted thee 


Fo make a ſecond fall of eurſed man? 
Why doſt thou ſay, king Richard is depos'd ? 
-  Dar'ſt thou, thou lee derer 


thing than earth, 
Divine his downfal F Say, where, when, and how, 


| Cam'ſt chou by theſe iN} tidings ? ſpeak, thou wretch. 


Gard. Pardon me, madam; little joy have I, 


| 'To breathe this news; yet what I ſay, is true. 


King Richard, he is in the mighty hold 
Of Bolingbroke ; their fortunes both are weigh'd x 
In your lord's fcale is nothing but himſelf, 908 


And ſome few vanities that make him light; 
But in the balance of great Bolingbroke, 
HhBeeſides himſelf, are all the Engliſh peer, | 
And with that odds he weighs king Richard down. 
Peooſt you to London, and you'll find it flo; 
I ſpeak no more than every one doth know. 


Dann. Nimble miſchance, that art fo light of foot, 


The poet alludes to the ancient legal puniſhment called peine forte er 
Aare, which was inflited on thoſe perſons, who, being arraigned, refu- 
ſed to plead, remaining obſtinately filent. They were preſſed to death by: 
A A heavy weight laid upon their ſtomach. MAL om x. N 
EE * This was the technical language of Shakeſpeare's time. Se, in Holy. 

Wii: and put him into the garden of Eden, to dreſs it, and to- 
Nee it.“ % H. tg Mate 


— << — — 
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Doth not thy embaſſage belong to me, 

And am ] laft that knows it? O, thou think'ſt 

Jo ſerve me laft, that I may longeſt keep 

Thy ſorrow in my breaſt, Come, ladies, go, 

To meet at London London's king in woe. 

What, was I born to this! that my fad look 

Should grace the triumph of great 2 

Gardener, for telling me this news of woe, 

1 would, the Plants thou Yarn, may never grow.9  _ 
[ Exennt Queen and Ladies 

Card. Poor queen! fo that thy ſtate might be no worſe, 

1 would my ſkill were ſubject to thy curſe, — _ 

Here did ſhe drop a tear; here, in this place, 

I'll fet a bank of rue, ſour herb of grace: 

Rue, even for ruth, here ſhortly ſhall be . TR 

WM ws remembrance of a . _ ©, [Exeunt. 


A c T 1. < c E N E I. 
Lon don. Weſtminſer Halls 


: The Lens ik on the right fide o, the 1 the Lords 


temporal on the left ; the Commons below, Enter Bol i x- 


BROKE, AUMERLE, SURREY,3 NORTHUMBERLAND, 
Pzrcy, FirzwATER,4 another Lord, Biſhop of Carliſle, 
Abbot of Wan and ' dttendants Officers behind, 
_ awwith. Bacor. a ” e 


. Bolin Call forth a : | 
Now, ' Ahoy ireely 111 thy m mind ; i 
| What 
'9 This execration of the queen is ſomewhat ludicrous, and unſuitable. 


to her condition; the gardener's reflection is better adapted to the Rate 
both of his mind and his fortune, Mr. Pope, who has been throughout 


| this play very diligent to reje& what he did not like, has yet, I know not _ 


why, ſpared the laſt lines of this act. JounsoN. 26 
2 The rebuilding of Weſtminſter Hall, which Richard had "TAR aa 
1397, being finiſhed in 1399, che firſt meeting of parliament in the new 
_ edifice was for the purpoſe of depoſing kim. MaLene. 


3 Thomas Holland carl of Kents He was re John * 
| | do 


ble | 


tate 
out 


not 3 


"EH 
1ew 


land 
oke 


Scorns to unſay what once it hath deliver'd. 
In that dead time when Gloſter's death was p 
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What thou doſt know of noble Gloſter's death; FT 
Who wrought it with the Fs and who perform'd 


| The bloody office of his timeleſs end. 


Bagest. Then ſet before my face the lord Aumerle. 

| Biling, Couſin, Rand forth, and look upon that man. 
Bagot, My lord Aumerle, I know, your daring tongue 
lotted, 
I heard you ſay,—1s not my arm of length, 
That reacheth from the reſtful Engliſh court 

As far as Calais, to my uncle's head? 
Amongſt much other talk, that very time, 

I heard you ſay, that you had rather refuſe 


Ihe offer of an hundred thouſand crowns, 


Than Bolingbroke's return to England ; 
Adding withal, how bleſt this land would be, 


In this your couſin's death ng. 3 
l Princes, and noble lords, 


What anſwer ſhall I make to this baſe man? 
Shall I fo much diſhonour my fair ſtars,“ 
On equal terms to give him chaſtiſement ? 


Either I muſt, or have mine honour ſoil'd 


With the attainder of his ſland'rous lips. —— _ 


There is my gage, the manual ſeal of death, 


That marks thee out for hell: I ſay, thou lieſt, 


And will maintain, what thou haſt ſaid, is falſe,  _ 


Auke of Exeter, and was ereated duke of Surrey 1 this: 21f year of | 


were half brothers to the king, being ſons of his mother Joan, (daughter 
of Edmond earle of Kent) who after the death of her tecond huſband, 


Lord Thomas Holland, married Edward the Black Prince. Marone. 


+ The chriſtian name of this nobleman was Walter. WATLTOLE. 

3 Timeleſs for untimely, WARBURTON, 3%;õ;¹ꝝ 
© 1 rather think it ſhould be fem, being of the royal blood. 
F „ WAB UR TON. 
I think the preſent reading unexceptionable. The birtb is ſuppoſed 


| to be influenced by | e ſtars, therefore our author, with his uſual licenſe 
takes fars for birth. JonnsoN. | | | e, e 


We learn from Pliny's Natural Hiſt „ that the. vulgar error affigned 
| : om Fliny's Natura oryy that the vulgar error aſſigned 
the bright and fair ſtars to the rich and great: „ Sidera Jingulis attributa 
nobis, et clara droitibas, minora pauperibus, &c. Lib, I. cap. viii. | 
ED ns FL IG, r Aenne. 
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In thy heart. blood, though being all too baſe 
Io ſtain the temper of my knightly ſword,  _ 
Boling. Bagot, forbear, thou ſhalt not take it up. 
Aum. Excepting one, I would he were the beſt 
In all this preſence, that hath mov d me ſo. 
Fitæ. If that thy valour ſtand on ſympathies,” 
There is my gage, Aumer'e, in gage to thine: 
By that fair fan that ſhows me where thou ſtand'ſt, 
I heard thee ſay, and vauntingly thou ſpak'ſt it, 
That thou wert cauſe of noble Gloſter's death. 
If thou deny'ſt it, twenty times thou lieſt; 
And Iwill turn thy falſehood to thy heart, 
Where it was forged, with my rapier's point.“ 


* —2 „ 


rules of chivalry, he was not obliged to fight, as a nobler life was not to 
be ſtaked ina duel againſt a baſer. Fitzwater then throws down his gage, 


a a pledge of battle; and tells him that if he ſtands upon ſympatbies, that 


is, upon equality of blood, the combat is now offered him by a man of 
rank not inferior to his own. Sympathy is an affection incident at once 

to two ſubje cts. This community of affection implies a likeneſs or 
equality of nature, and thence our poet transferred the term to equality 
e ee, Jenn % ..... le an 5 
8 Shakſpeare deſerts the manners of the age in which his drama was 
placed, very often without neceſſity or advantage. The edge of a ſword 
had ſerved his purpoſe as well as the point of a rapier, and he had then 


eſcaped the impropriety of giving the Engliſh nobles a weapon which was | 


not ſeen in England till two centuries afterwards. JoKxNSON. 3 
Mir. Ritſon cenſures this note in the following terms : „It would be 
well however, though not quite ſo eaſy for ſome learned critic to bring 
ſome proof in ſupport of this and ſuch like afſertions. Without which | 
the authority of Shakſpeare is at leaſt equal to that of Dr, Johnſon." It 
is probable that Dr. Johnſon did not ſee the neceſſity of citing any 
authority for a fact ſo well known, or ſuſpect that any perſon Would 
demand one, If an authority however only is wanted, perhaps, the 
| following may be deemeg ſufficient to juſtify the Doctor's obſervation : 
„at that time two other Engliſhmen, Sir W. Stanley, and Rowland 
Yorke, got an ignominiousname of tray tors. This Yorke, borne in London, 
Vas a man moſt negligent ane 1:zy, but deſperately hardy; he Was in 
his time moſt famons among thoſe who reſpected fencing, having been 


the firſt that brought into England that wicked and pernicious faſhion to 2 


fight in the fields in duels wwith à rapier called a tucke, onely for the thruf! Þ 
the Engliſh baving till that very time uſed to fight with bac be boo di, flaſping | 


a”; 
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Aan. Thou dar'ſt not, coward, live to ſee that day. 
Fitz. Now, by my ſoul, I would it were this hour, . 
Aum. Fitzwater, thou art damn'd to hell for this. 
Percy. Aumerle, thou lieft ; his honour is as trues, 


In this appeal, as thou art all unjuſt: 1 
And, that thou art ſo, there I throw. my gage, 
To prove it on thee to the extremeſt point 
Of mortal breathing; ſeize it, if thou dariſt. 


Aum. And if I do not, may my hands rot off, 


op And never brandiſh more revengeful ſteel; 
DOieuer the glittering helmet of my. foe! 


Lord. I take the earth to the Rike, forſworn Aumere: 190 
And ſpur thee on with full as many lies 
As may be holla'd in thy treacherous ear 
From ſun to ſun : there is my honour's pawn 5: 


| Engage 1 1t-to the trial, if thou dar ſt. 


um. Who ſets me elſe? by heaven, * throw tall: >: 
Thave a thouſand ſpirits in one breaſt, 5 
T o anſwer twenty thouſand ſuch as you. No 
Surry, My lord Fitzwater; Ido remember well ' 
The very. time Aumerle and you did talk. 
Fitz. My lord, tis true: you were in preſence wess 


1623, p. 223, ſub anno, 1587. REE D. 
This ſpeech I have reſtored from the firſt edition in humble imita- 


tion of former editors, though, I belie ve, againſt the mind of the author. 5 


F or the earth I ſuppoſe we ſhould read, thy oath. JounsoNs 


To take the earth is, at preſent, a fax-hunter's phraſe. But I know | 

not how it can be applied here, It ſhould ſeem, however, from the fol- 
; lowing paſſage in Warner's Albion's England, 1602. B. III. e. xvi. that 9 

the expreſſion is yet capable of another meaning: | 


«La here my gage, (he terr*d his glove) thou. know the - 
Viccor's meed,”” | 
Tot terre the glove was, I f ſuppoſe, to daſh it on the cartb. 


Let me add, however, in ſupport of Dr. Johnſon's conjecture, that the - . 
word oath, in 7 rotlus and Creſſida, quarto 160g, is corrupted in the fame man- 
ner. Inſtead of the . untraded oath,” it gives . untraded earib. I, 


We Vo read, only changing the place of one letter, and en another: 2 
T traſt thy heart to the like, — — : 
I, e. 1 put thy valour to the ſame trial. STrevens. 
1. e. a8 Ichink, from ſun-riſe to ſun- ſet. Mazens.. 


K 5; 


1 


And 
* cutting one the other, * with; targets or * with. ny broad 
<veapens, accounting it not to be a manly action to Fer by thruſting and Habbing, 
r e hnohunhy 9: 
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And you can witneſs with me, this is true. 
Surry. As falſe, by heaven, as heaven itſelf is true, 
Fitz, Surry, thou lieſt, _ 
h : Diſhonourable boy? 
That lie ſhall lie ſo heavy on my ſword, 
That it ſhall render vengeance and revenge, 
Till thou the lie-giyer, and that lie, do lie 
In earth as quiet as thy father's ſcull. 
In proof whereof, there is my honour” spawn; 
Engage it to the trial, if thou dar'ſt. 
Fitz. How fondly doſt thou ſpur a forward horſe 1 
If I dare eat, or drink, or breathe, or hire, 
I dare meet Surry in a wilderneſs _ 
And ſpit upon him, whilſt I ſay, he lies, 
And hes, and lies : there is my bond of faith, 
To tie thee to my ſtrong correction. — 
As I intend to thrive in this new world, 4 
Aumerle is guilty of my true appeal: 


HBeſides, IJ heard the baniſh'd Norfolk . 


That thou, Aumerle, didſt ſend two of thy men 
To execute the noble duke at Calais. 
Aum. Some honeſt Chriſtian truſt me with a gage, 
That Norfolk lies: here do I throw down this,s 

If he may be repeal'd to try his honour. _ 
Boling. Theſe differences ſhall all reſt under gage, : 
Till Norfolk be repeal'd: repeal'd he ſhall be, 
And, though mine enemy, reſtor'd again 
To all his land and fignories ; when he's return . 


58 Againſt Aumerle we will enforce his trial. 


Car. That honourable day ſhall ne'er be 48 
5 Many a time hath baniſh'd Norfolk _ + — 
| For 
5 1 4 meet bim where no os can n be had by me een him, So, 
| ® Macbeth : | 
BE Tee lads „or be alive again, 4 | 
ET « And dare me to the deſert with thy ſword,” Joux $0N. 
4 In this world where I have juft begun to be an actor. Surry has, a 
E few tines above, called him boy, Jonnson. | 
5 Holinſhed ſays, that on this occaſion ( be threw down. a bood that | 
| he had borrowed.” STIXVENS. | 
He had before town n his un 2 when accuſed "ata Bagot. 
ons, 
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For Jeſu Chriſt ; in glorious Chriſtian field LT 4 
Streaming the enſign of the Chriſtian croſs, 
Againſt black pagans, Turks, and Saracens: _ 
And, toil'd with works of war, retir'd himſelf 
To Italy; and there, at Venice, gave . 
His body to that pleaſant country's earth, 
And his pure ſoul unto his captain Chriſt, | 
Under whoſe colours he had fought ſo long. 
Boiling. Why, biſhop, is Norfolk dead? 
Car, As ſure as Ilive, my lord, „% a thang 
Biling. Sweet peace conduct his ſweet ſoul to the boſom 
Of good old Abraham!—Lords appellants, es 
Vour differences ſhall all reſt under gage, 
Till we aſſign you to your days of trial, 
5 Enter YoRk, attended. 
Tork. Great duke of Lancaſter, I come to then 
From plume-pluck'd Richard; who with willing ſoul 7 
Adopts thee heir, and his high ſceptet yields ä 
'To the poſſeſſion of thy royal hand: _ - 


ä Aſcend his throne, deſcending now from highs cc ; - il 
And long live Henry, of that name the fourth! | 


Boling, In God's name, I'll aſcend 
Car. Marry, God forbid! -- 

Worſt in this royal preſence may I ſpeak, 
Yet beſt beſeeming me to ſpeak the truth.* 
Would God, that any in this noble preſence 

Were enough noble to be upright judge 
Of noble Richard; then true nobleſs 7 would 


the regal throne, 


L earn him forbearance from ſo foul a wrong. 


Although apparent guilt be ſeen in them: 


What ſubject can give ſentence on his king? g 
And who fits here, that is not Richard's ſubject? 
Thieves are not judg'd, but they are by to hear, 


9 It might be read more grammatically : TD CE a N 
Ter be beſeems it me to ſpeak the truth, _ 8 | 
But Ido not think it is printed otherwiſe than as Shakſpeare wrote it. 
7 1, e. nobleneſs; a word now obſolete, but uſed both by Spenler and 
Dan „n nn nl il ea eg dt 
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And ſhall the figure of God's majeſty , 
His captain, ſteward, deputy elect, 
Anointed, crowned, planted many years, 
He judg'd by ſubject and inferior breath, 


And he himſelf not preſent ? O, forbid it, God, 


That, in a Chriſtian climate, ſouls refin d 
Should ſhow ſo heinous, black, obſcene a deed 1 
I ſpeak to ſubjects, and a ſubject ſpeaks, 
Stirr'd up by heaven thus boldly for his kin 


My lord of Hereford here, whom you call . 


Is a foul traitor to proud Hereford's king: 
And if you crown him, let me prophecy,— _ 
The blood of Engliſh ſhall manure the ground, 
And future ages groan for this foul at; 


Peace ſhall go fleep with Turks and itſidels, p 


And, in this ſeat of peace, tumultuous wars 


Shall kin with kin, and kind with kind confound 3 3 


Diſorder, horror, fear, and mutiny, 
Shall here inhabit, and this land be call d 


The held of Golgotha and dead men's s ſulls, 5 


5 | Here | is aber proof chat our author aid n not learn in King James's 


court his elevated notions of the right of kings. I know not any flatterer 
of the Stuarts, who has expreſſed this dorine in much ftronger terms. 


It muſt be obſerved that the poet intends, from the beginning to the end, 


to exhibit this biſhop as brave, pious, and venerable, Wa 


Shakſpeare has repreſented the. character of the biſhop as he found it 


in Holinſhed, where this famous ſpeech, (which contains in the moſt 
_ expreſs terms, the doctrine of paſſive obedience,) is preſerved. The 
Politicks of the hiſtorian were the poſiticks of the poet. STEEVENS. . 


The chief argument urged. by the biſhop in Holinſhed, is, -that it was 


| VNuſt to proceed againſt the king (without calling him openly to his 
aunſwer and defence.“ He ſays, that (none of them were worthie or 
meete to give judgement to ſo noble a prince; “ but does not expreſsly 
afſert that he could not be lawfully depoſed. Our author, however, | 
undoubtedly had Holinſhed before bim. MaLoNE. | 
It does not appear from any better authority than Holinſhed that Biſhop 
Merkes made this famous ſpeech, or any ſpeech at all upon this occaſion, 
or even that he was preſent at the time, His ſentiments, however, whe- 
ther right or wrong, would have been regarded neither as novel nor un- 
- conſtitutional. And it is obſervable that uſurpers are as ready to avail 
themſelves of the doctrine of divine right, as lawful ſovereigns; to dwell. 


* the * on their 528 and the 22 of their cbaracter. 


RIT SON. 


©, if 


0005" Err re 


V 
O, if you rear this houſe againſt this houſe, N 
It will the wofulleſt diviſioſi provůe 
That ever fell upon this curſed earth: 
Prevent, reſiſt it, let it not be ſo, 


Left child, child's children, cry againſt you - woe! 
North. Well have you argu'd, fis ;, and, for your pains,. 

Of capital treaſon we arreſt you herez@ 

My lord of Weſtminſter, be it your charge 

To keep him ſafely till his day of trial.9— 3 

May't pleaſe you, lords, to grant the aommons' ſuit? 
Boling. Fetch hither Richard, that in common. view 

He may ſurrender ; ſo we ſhall proceed _ 

Without ſuſpicion, - 


Tork. I will be Ris conduct. 2 3 7 ¶ Exit. 5 


Holing. Lords, vou that are here under our arreſt, 
Procurè your ſuretĩes for your days of anſwer:—- 


Little are we beholden to your love, {To CARTTISI E. 


5 And little look'd for at your helping hands.. h 


Re-enter York, with King Ricnand, and Officers bearing 


Cop lo ti noe Ce AN A—_. Wc: 

K. Rich. Alack, why am I ſent for to a king, 
Before J have ſhook off the regal thoughts 
 Wherewith I reigned ? I hardly yet have learr'd 
To infinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my knee. 

_ Give ſorrow leave a while to tutor me 
Jo this ſubmiſſion, Yet I well remember LY 


After this line, whatever follows, almoſt to the end of the act, con- 5 


taining the whole proceſs of dethroning and debaſing King Richard, was 


added after the firſt edition, of 1598, and before the ſecond of 1615. 


Part of the addition is proper, and part might have been forborn without 
much loſs. 'The author, I ſuppoſe, intended to make a very moving 
ſcene. ß fr BT PC RI OS ood bn OW 
The addition was firſt made in the quarto 1608. STEEVENS. 


þ The firſt edition was in 1597, not in 1598. When it is ſaid that this - 


ſcene was added, the reader muſt underſtand that it was added by the 


printer, or that a more. perfect copy fell into the hands of the later editor 


than was publiſhed by a former. There is no proof that the whole ſcene 


was not written by Shakfpeare at the fame time with the reſt of the play, 
though for political reaſons it might not have been exhibited or printed 


during the life of Queen Elizabeth, MATLOR E. 
1. e. conductor. STEEVI WWS. 
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_ _ * my griefs, whilſt you mount up on 1 high. 
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The favour of theſe men: 3 Were they not mine? 

Did they not ſometime cry, all hail! to me? 

So Judas did to Chriſt : but he, 1 in twelve, 

Found truth in all, but one; I, in twelve hound; none. | 
God fave the king Will no man fay, amen? 5 
Am l both prieſt _ clerk ? well then, amen, 

| God fave the king! although I be not ne 
And yet, amen, 1 ; Phe do think him MC, 255 
To do what ſervice am I ſent for hither? r? 34A | ' 

York, To do that office, of thine own good will, | | 

Which tired majeſty did make thee Offer, _ | 

The reſignation of thy ſtate and crown 1 5 
To Henry Bolingbroke. | 

K. Rich, Give me the crown a :—Here, coufin, fi te 
= „ crown. | 
Here, on this fide, my 5054 on chat fide, thine, : 
Now is this golden crown like a deep well, 

That owes two buckets filling one another; 

IT be emptier ever dancing! in the air, 

The other down, unſeen, and full of water: 

That bucket down, and full of tears, am I, 


Boling. 1 thought, you had been willing to reſign. 
K. Rich, My crown, Iam; but ſtill my griefs are mine : 
You may my glories and my ftate depoſe, 
But not my griefs; ſtill am I king of thoſe, 

Bolin g. Part of your cares you give me with your crown. 
K. Nich. Your cares ſet up, do not plack my cares down. 5 
My care is—loſs of care, by old care done; 
Vour care is—gain of care, by new care won: 
Ihe cares I give, 1 have, though given awayz 
-T 8 tend the crown, ye! ſtill with me © they ſtay. 


Balg. 


3 he e countenances ; z the 1 9 Js: 496 | 3 
4 This is a compariſon not eaſily accommodated to the ſubje&, nor 
very naturally introduced. The beſt part is this line, in which he makes 
the uſurper the empty bucket, Jonnso0N, | 
5 Shakſpeare often obſcures his meaning by playing with ſounds, 
Richard ſeems to ſay here, that bis cares are not made 4 by the increaſe of 
Bolingbrele's cares; for this reaſon, that bis care is the loſs of care, — his 
grief is, that his regal cares are at an end, by ihe ez c [ation of 0 the care to 
_ which be bad been Lk Baan * ion. | 
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Boling. Are you contented to refign the crown * 
K. Rich, Ay, no ;—NO, ay; Hor 1 muſt nothing be 3 


Therefore po no, for I reſign to thee. 


Now mark me how I will undo myſelf ;— 
I give this heavy weight from off my head, 
And this unwieldly ſcepter from my hand, 


Ihe pride of kingly ſway from out my heart 3 
With mine own tears I waſh away my balm,“ 
With mine own hands I give away my crown, 
With mine own tongue deny my ſacred ſtate, 


With mine own breath releaſe all duteous oaths : 2 


All pomp and majeſty I do forſwear; 


My manors, rents, revenues, J forgo ; 


My acts, decrees, and ſtatutes, 1 deny: 
God pardon all oaths, that are broke to me! 
_ God * 

Make me, that nothing have, with nothing griev'd ; 
And thou with all plea d, that haſt all achiev'd! 
Long may 't thou live in Richard's feat to ſit, 
And ſoon lie Richard in an earthy pit! 
God fave king Henry, unking'd Richard ſays, 

And ſend him many years of ſunſhine days — 


eep all vows unbroke, are made to thee! 


What more remains? 
„„ No more, but that you read 


Committed by your perſon, and your followers, 
Againf the ſtate and profit of this land; 


That, by confeſſing them, the ſouls of men 
May deem that you are worthily depos'd, 


K. Rich. Muſt 1 do ſo? and mutt I ravel out 


My weav'd-up follies ? Gentle Northumberland, 
If thy offences were upon record, 
Would it not ſhame thee, in ſo fair a troop, _ 
Jo read a lecture of them? If thou would'ſt, 7 
There ſhould'ſt thou find one heinous article,— 

Containing the depoling'c of a king. 


6: The oil of conſecration; Ide has mentioned it 1 e 
7 That! is, if thou mow read over a liſt of thy own deeds. 


Jounton. 5 


Hering a paper, 


Theſe 3 and theſe grievous crimes, 
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205 KING. RICHARD II. 
And cracking the ſtrong warrant of an oath, — - 
Mark'd.with a blot; damn'd:in the book of: heaven 
Nay, all of you,, that ſtand and look upon me, 
Whilſt that my wretchedneſs doth bait myſelf.— 
Though ſome of you, with Pilate, waſh your hands, 
Showing an: outward pity: yet you Pilates 
Have here deliver d me to my ſour croſs. 
And water. cannot waſh away your ſin. 
North, My lord, deſpatch; read o er theſe articles. 
EK. Rich. Mine eyes are full of tears, I cannot e ent, 4: 
| And et ſalt water blinds. them not fo much 
But they can ſee a ſortꝰ of traitors here. 
Nay, if I turn mine eyes upon myſelf, 

I find myſelf a traĩtor with the reſt: 

For I have given here my ſoul's conſent, 

Jo undeck the 8 body of a kin 
Make glory baſe; and ſovereignty, a . 1 

Proud peer ic a ſubject; ſtate, a peaſant, . | 
| North, My lord. 


K. Rich, No lord of thine, thou haught 9 inuting m mans . 


. Was no man's. lord; J have no name, no title, — 
No, not that name was given me at the font, 
But tis uſarp'd:— Alack the heavy day, 
That I haie worn ſo many winters out, 
And know not now:what-name to call my ſelf! 7 
O, that I were a mockery king of ſnow, 
Standing before the ſun of Bolingbroke, 

To melt myſelf away in water- drops! 
Good king, — great ng, land yet not gready good,) 
And if my word be ſterling yet in England, 
Let it command a r Bike ſtraighht; 
That it may ſnow me what a face I have, 


Since it is bankrupt of his majeſty. 


"_m Go ſome of you, and fetch a looking-plafs: | 
[Exit an Attendant. 
ou | 7 e North, - 
* 3 a company. Wann ten | 1 
9 bargbt, ] i. e. Baugbiy. STEEVENS. 
2 How that name which was given him at the font could he uſurped, i 


85 I do not underſtand. Perhaps Shakſpeare meant to ſhew that imagina- . 


tion, dwelling long on its own miifortunes, W them as greater 


than they really are, Avent YMOUS, 


8 As brittle as the glory 1 is the face; 


For there i it is, crack'd in a hundred ſhivers,— 
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North, Read o'er this paper, while the glaſs doth come. 
K. Rich. Fiend! thou torment'ſ me ere I come to hell. | 
Boling. Urge it no more, my lord Northumberland, - 4M 
North. The commons will not then be ſatisfied. _ — 
R. Rich, They ſhall be ſatisfied: I'll read enough, — 
When I do ſee the very book indeed _ | - + 
Where all my ſins are writ,3 and that' —myſelf, £2 w 
| | Re-enter Attendant, with a glaſs, _ | 1 
Give me that glaſs, and therein will I read-- <8 
No deeper wrinkles yet? Hath ſorrow ſtruck Feet. . 
So many blows upon this face of mine, 
And made no deeper wounds ?—O, flattering glaſ I | = 
Like to my followers in proſperity, 8 5, * 
Thou doſt beguile me! Was this face the face, 9 
T hat every day un under his houſehold roof 
Did keep ten thouſand men ? 4 Was this the 8 
That like the ſun, did make beholders winx? 
Was this the face, that we ſo many follies, 
And was at laſt outfaced b 4 Bolingbroke? 
A brittle glory ſhineth in this face: 


[Dafeer the glaſ ara the gran? £ 


Mark, filent king, the moral of this ſport, —- 
How ſoon my ſorrow hath deſtroy'd my face. 
Holing. The ſhadow of your forrow hath deſtroy d 
The ſhadow of your face. 
K. Rich. . ay that again, | 
The ſhadow of my ſorrow? Ha! let's fee :— 
Tis very true, my grief lies all within; 3 
And theſe external manners of lament 
Are merely ſhadows to the unſeen grief. 
That ſwells with filence in the tortur'd ſoul; . 
There lies the ſubſtance; and I thank thee, king, ; 
1 For thy great bounty, that not only n 


3 This phraſe is from the 139th Pſalm, v. 15: u in why be: 4 _ 

| ꝛbere all my members written,” STEEVENS. —— v4 
+ Shak(ſpeare-is here not quite accurate, Our old chronieles only fy . — 
10 «that to his houſchold came every 8255 to ae, ten e men. wo 
| | | Maronz. | 4 1 
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Nie cauſe to wail, but teacheſt me the way _ 
How to lament the cauſe, I'll beg one boon, 
And then be gone, and trouble you no more. 

Shall I obtain 1 it? 

Sin "Name it, fair conk „„ | 
K. Rich. Fair coufin ? Why, I am greater chan a king: 

For, when I. was a king, my flatterers 
Were then but ſubjects; being now a ſubject, 

T have a king here to my flatterer, —: 

Being ſo great, I have no need to beg. . 
Boling. Vet aſk. „ 
KX. Rich, And ſhall I have ? * 

Boling. You ſhall, _ 

K. Rich, Then give me leave to 20. . 

HBoling. Whither? 

K. Rich. Whither you will, is [ were from 1 your fi chu. 
Boling. Go ſome of you, convey him to the Tower. 
K. Rich. O, good! Convey ?-—Conveyers are you all,“ 
7 hat riſe thus nimbly by a true king's fall. 


[Exennt K. R1CHARD, ſome tarde ls rat. ED 


© Boling. On Wedneſday next, we ſolemnly ſet down 
Our coronation: lords, prepare 3 . „ 
Ereunt ell but the Abbot, biſhop of Carliſle, and 
> AVMEELS: 
Abbot. A woeful pageant have we here beheld, 
Car. The woe's to come; the children yet unborn 


NPs, Shall feel this day as ſharp to them as thorn," 


Aum. You holy clergymen, is there no plot 

To rid the realm of this pernicious blot? _ 

Abbot. Before | freely ſpeak my mind herein, 
You ſhall not only take the ſacrament 

To bury 7 mine intents, but to effect 

Wanderer I (hall happen to deviſe : — 


1 ac, 
© To ane is a term often uſed in an ilt ſenſe, and ſo Richard under- 
ſtands it here, Piſtol ſays of Pealing, convey the wwiſe it call, and to 
convey is the word for fleight of hand, which ſeems to be alluded to here. 
Te ate all, ſays the depoſed prince, Jugglers, who riſe with this nimble 
| dexterity by the fall of a goed king, Jounson, = 
5 This pathetic denunciation ſhows that Shakſpeare 1 to im- 
9 his auditors with diſlike of the depoſal of * Fan do l. 
* 70 as to keep feoret.. Jon xsox. | | 
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L fee, your brows are full of diſcontent, 1. 
Vour hearts of ſorrow, and your eyes of tears; 
Come home with me to ſupper; 1 will lay 


A plot, hall ſhow us 8 a — TT LC, Er nut. 


ACT V. SCENE I. 


| London, A Street leading 70 the To ober. 
Enter Queen, and Ladies, 


Queen. This way the king wille come; this is the way 
To ſulius Cæſar's ill- erected tower, : 
To whoſe flint boſom my condemned lord _ 
Is doom'd a prifoner by proud Bolingbroke : 
Here let us reſt, if this rebellious earth _ 
; Have ; any reſting for her true king's queen. 


Enter King RIcHARD, and guards, 


| But ſoft, but ſee, or rather do not ſee, _ 

My fair roſe wither : Yet look up; behold ; 
That you in pity may diſſolve er,, 
And waſh him freſh again with true-love tears.— 
Ah, thou, the model where old Troy d ſtand; 2 


Wards. Jou xsex. 


9 The Tower of London | 18 traditionally faid to have been the work 


| of Julius Czar. Jonxsox. 
Dil erected, 1 ſuppoſe, is meant—ereQted for bad purpoſes. 


| | STEVEENS. 
2 The queen afes comparative. terms abſolutely.” Inſtead of ſaying, 


Thou who appeareſt as the ground on which the ene of "TP was 


once erected, the ſays— 
| 1 5 Ab, thou the model, gc. | 
Thou map of e. . 
Thou ficture of greatneſs. Jounson. 80 


Model, it has already been obſerved, is uſed 5 our 3 for a thing | 
made after a pattern. He is, I believe, ſingular in this uſe of the word. 
Thou ruined majeſty, ſays the queen, that 8 1 the deſclated 8 | 


Yong Troy once Rood, Ma LONE, 


Thou 
10 the firſt edition diem ia no 3 appearance of King Richard, 
ſo that all to the line at which he leaves the ſtage was inſerted after- 


y rr 
— Sr 
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Thou map of honour; thou king Richard's tomb, 


And not king Richard; thou moſt beauteous inn, 


Why ſhould hard- favour'd grief be lodg'd in thee, 


When triumph is become an alehouſe gueſt? os 
K. Rich, Join not with grief, fair woman, do not ſo, 
To make my end too ſudden: learn, good ſoul, 


To think our former ſtate a happy dream ; 


From which awak'd, the truth of what we are 
Shows us but this: I am ſworn brother, ſweet, 


RE grim neceſſity; and he and] OT 
Will keep a league till death. Hie thee to France, 


And cloiſter thee in ſome religious houſe: | 
Our holy lives muſt win a new world's crown, 


Which our profane hours here have ſtricken down, 
Queen. What is my Richard both in ſhape and mind 
 Fransform'd, and weakened ? Hath Bolingbroke 

Depos d thine intellect ? hath he been in thy heart? 
The lion, dying, thruſteth forth his pawl, 
And wounds the earth, if nothing elſe, with rage 
Io be o'erpower'd; and wilt thou, pupil-like, 
Take thy correction mildly ? kifs the rod; 

And fawn on rage with baſe humility, 


Which art a lion, and a king of beaſts ? 1 


EK. Rich, A king of beaſts, indeed; if aught but beaſts, 
had been till a happy king of men.® 
Good ſometime queen, prepare thee hence for France * 1 = 
| 3 Inn does not here ſignify a houſe of publick entertainment; but a 7 
dignified habitation, Lord Howard's magnificent ſeat in. Eſſex is ſtill 
called Audley-Inn. STEEvEns. | 5 


I cannot agree with Steevens. Inn means a houſe of entertainment, 


and is oppoſed to alebouſe in the following line. M. Mason.. | 
+ Do not thou unite with grief againſt me; do not, by thy additional 
ſorrowys, enable grief to ſtrike me down at once. My own part-of ſorrow. 
I can bear, but thy afflictien will immediately deftroy me. Jonnson. | 
Sl have reconciled myſelf to neceſſity, I am in a ſtate of. amity with 


Ke conſtraint which I have ſuſtained. Jouns3on. : 


The expreſſion worn brother, alludes to the fratres 7 


SrZYVI NG. 


Rb Iver co A et ad 


urati, who, in 
the ages of adventure, bound themſelves by mutual oaths, to ſhare for- 
tunes together. STE ZV NWWS＋ . . 
8 »Tis marvellous, that Mr. Upton did not quote this paſſage as an 
exidence of our author's. learnigg, and: obſerve, tiat a more faithful 
tranſlation of Homer's f aD could not have been made. 9 
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Think, J am dead; and that even here thou tak'ſt, 
As from my death. bed. my laſt living leave. 
In winter's tedious nights, fit by the fire 
With good old folks ; and let them tell thee tales | 


Of woful ages, long ago betid: 


And, ere thou bid good night, to quit their grief, 2 
Tell thou the lamentable f. al of me, 

And ſend the hearers weeping to their beds. 

For why,“ the ſenſcleſs brands will ſympathize 
The heavy accent of thy moving tongue, 

And, in compaſſion, weep the fire out: 

And ſome will mourn in aſhes, ſome coal-black, 
For the COR of a rightful king, 


Enter NORTHUMBERLAND, attended. 


. North, My lord, the mind of Bolingbroke 1s chang d 
Vou muſt to Pomfret, not unto the Tower. | 
And, madam, there is order ta'en for you 

With all ſwift ſpeed you muſt away to France, 
K. Rich, Northumberland, thou ladder where-vithal 


. The mounting Bolingbroke aſcends my eee, 


The time ſhall not be many hours of __ 
- More than it ts, ere foul ſin, 3 3 
Shall break into corruption: tho t chink, 
Though he divide the realm, ml give thee half, 
It is too little, helping him to all; 
And he ſhall think, that thou, which know'ſt the way | 
Jo plant unrightful kings, wilt know again, 
Being ne'er ſo little urg'd, another way 
Jo pluck him headlong from the uſurped throne, 
The love of wicked friends converts to fear ; 
That fear, to hate ; and hate turns one, or now, 
To worthy danger, and deſerved death. 
| North, My guilt be on my head, and there an end, 8 


7 To e their EO "WE REY bse. | 


S B The poet ſhould have ended this ſpeech with the es line, and 
5 have ſpared his childi ſn prattle about the fire. Jonnson. | * 
This is certainly childiſh prattle, as Johnſon calls it; but it is of the | 


ſame ftamp with the other ſpeeches of Richard, after the landing of 
Bolingbrokey which are a 5 a. of ſenſe and puerility. 


Take ; 


NM. Man. ; 
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Take leave, and part; for you muſt part forthwith, 
X. Rich, Doubly divorc'd—Bad men, ye violate 

A twofold marriage; 'twixt my crown and me; 

And then, betwixt me and my married wife, —- 

Let me unkiſs the oath *twixt thee and me; 

And yet not ſo, for with a kiſs *twas made,9— — 

Part us, Northumberland; I towards the north, 

Where ſhivering cold and fickneſs pines the clime; - 

My wife to France; from whence, ſet forth in pomp, 

She came adorned hither like ſweet May, 

Sent back like Hallowmas,* or ſhort'ſt of day. 
Qucen. And mult we be divided? muſt we part ? 
K. Rich, Ay, hand from hand, my love, and heart from heart, 
Qucen. Baniſh us both, and ſend the king with me. 
North. That were ſome love, but little policy. 
Ven. Then whither he goes, thither let me go. 
K. Rich. So two, together weeping, make one woe. 

Weep thou for me in Bn, I for thee here; 

| Better far off, than—near, be ne'er the near',3 

Da Go, count thy way with fi * : I, mine with groans. 
Qucen. So longeſt way ſhall have the longeſt moans. 


"Mo Rich. Twice for one _y oy een, the way being ; 


| ſhort, 

- And piece the. way out mich a heavy heart. 
Come, come, in wooing ſorrow let's be brief, 
Since, wedding it, there is ſuch length in grief. 
One kiſs ſhall ſtop our mouths, and dumbly part; 


Thus give I mine, and thus I take thy heart. 

Queen. Give me mine own again; ; *twere no good Part, 
To take on me to keep, and kill thy heart, To again. 
So, now I have mine own again, begone, 0 
1 hat I may ſtrive to Kill it with a RR. = | 

K. Rich, | 


| 58 4 kiſs appears to / hav ves an eftabliſhed circumſtance 3 in our 


ancient nuptial ceremony. STEEVENS. 
2 Ail-ballows, or all-ballowtide ; the firſt of 8 STxEEvVENS. 
155 Yo be never the nighcr, or, as it is commonly ſpoken 1 in the midland 


: counties, ne CE (he ne er, is, to make no advance towards the good deſired. 
HNSON. 


The meaning is, it is better to be at a great diſtance, than being neav 


each other, to find that we * are not a to be r and happily Re 


3 united. MALONE. 


[They hiſs, 


in wil 
talnir 


1 


learn. 
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K. Rich. We make woe wanton with this fond delay: 
Once more, adieu; ; dhe reſt let forrow N I [Exennt. 


8 CE N E II. e 
22. ſame. 4 Rane in the Duke of Your' $ Palace, 
Enter Vokk, and his Ducheſs. | 


eb My lord, you told me, you would tell the reſt, 
When weeping made you break the ſtory off 
Of our two couſins coming into London, 

York, Where did I leave? 

"Dach: -- | At chat ſad ſtop, my lord, 
| Where rude miſgovern'd hands, from windows' tops: 
Ihre duſt and rubbiſh on king Richard's head. 5 
Turk. Then, as J ſaid, the duke, great Bolingbroke,—— 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery ſteed, 
Which his aſpiring rider ſeem'd to know. 
With flow, but ſtately pace, kept on his courſe, ts 
While all tongues cried—God ſave thee, „ 
Vou would have thought the very window ke, 1 
So many greedy looks of young and old 
Through caſements darted their deſiring eyes 
Upon his viſage; and that all the walls, 
With painted 1mag'ry, had ſaid at once, 
Jeſu preſerve thee! welcome, Bolingbroke t | 
Whilſt he, from one ſide to the other turning, 
Bare-headed, lower than his proud ſteed's neck, 
Beſpake them thus, —I thank you, countrymen : 
And thus ſtill doing, thus he paſs d along. 
Ducb. Alas, poor Richard ! where rides he the while ? 
York, As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 


Alfter a well-grac'd actor leaves the ſtage, | 


Are idly bent,5 on him that enters next, 
. Thinking his prattle to be tedious; | 
5 Even ſo, or with much more contempt, men „„ 

| Did 5 


A Our * probably was thioking of the 0 e Tiesbes that were 


5 hung in the ſtreets, in the pageants that were exhibited in his oun time; 


in which the figures ſometimes had labels iſſuing from. cheir mouths, con- 
taining ſentences of gratulation. MAL ON E. 


S That is, careleſs/y turned, thrown without attentions This the poet 


; Vernes by bis wenne and ncdiee on the s gte, Janne oN. 


a 


That ha 
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Did ſcowl on Richard; no man cried, God ſave him? 
=o joyful tongue gave him his welcome home: * 
But duſt was thrown upon his ſacred head; 
Which with ſuch gentle ſorrow he ſhook off 
His face ſtil] combating with tears and ſmiles, | 
Ihe badges of his 2 and patience, — 
T not God, for ſome ſtrong purpoſe, tel: d 
The hearts of men, they muſt peer have melted, 
And barbariſm itſelf have pitied him. 
But heaven hath a hand in theſe events; 
To whoſe high will we bound our calm contents, 
Jo Bolingbroke are we ſworn ſubjects now, 
Whoſe ſtate and honour I for aye allow, 


Enter AUMERL Fe 


- Diels Here comes my ſon Aumerle. | © 
Forts - Aumerle than - was Tl 
But that 1s loſt, for being Richard's friend, 
And, madam, you muſt call him Rutland now: 
I am in parliament pledge for his truth, 
And laſtin oy ny to the new-made king. = 
Duch. Welcome, my ſon : Who are the violets 1 now, 
5 That ſtrew the green lap of the new. come ſpring? 
Aum. Madam, I know not, nor I greatly care not : 
_ God knows, I had as lief be none, as one, 
York, Well, bear you well? in this new ſpring of time, 
| Leſt you be cropp'd before you come to prime, 
What news from Oxford? hold thoſe julls and triumphs * 
Aum. For aught I know, my lord, hey do. | 
Tork. You will be there, I know. | | 
Aum. If God prevent it not; I purpoſe 1 
1 ork, What ſeal i is — Gt * without thy boſom 25 


Vea, 
5 The Dukes of 1 . and Ateer, were by an act of | 


. Henry s firſt parliament deprived of their dukedoms, but were allowed to 
retain their earldoms of Rutlands Kent, and Huntingdon, Holipedf Po | 


by S139 514. STEEVENS. | 


7 That is, conduct yourſelf with prudence. Jonxsex. 55 

5 Triumphs are Showes, ſuch as Maſks, Reveli, &c. STIxVENS, 

The ſeals of deeds were formerly impreſſed on myo: or labels of 
3 GE to theme” Maren. | 


n 8 
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Yea, look'ſt thou pale ? let me ſee the writing, 2 


Aum. My lord, tis R 


e No matter then who fee it: 
Iwill be latiihied; let: me ſee the writing. OE 8 


Aum, I do beſcech your grace to pardon me; 


It is a matter of ſmall conſequence, 
Which for ſome reaſons I would not have hon: 


York, Which for ſome reaſons, fir, I mean to ſee, 


I fear, I fear. 


Duch, What ſhould you fear! 3 
Tis nothing but ſome bond, that he is enter'd into 


For gay apparel, gainſt the triumph day. 


York. Pound to himſelf? what doth he with a bond 


; That he is bound to? Wife, thou art a fool, — 
Hoy let me ſee the writing. 


Aum. I do beſeech you, pardon me; I may not ſhow it. 
1 7. * will be ſatisfied ; let me ſee i WL. 


[ Szatches it, and wat ; 


Treaſon! foul trocken Latent traitor! flave! 
Duch. What is the matter, my lord ? 


Tork. Ho! who is within there? [Enter a Servant. 


Saddle * horſe. 


God for his mercy ! what treachery i is here! 


Duch. Why, what is it, my lord? 
York, Give me my boots, I ſay; ſaddle my hare: — 


| Now by. mine honour, by my life, my troth, 
I will appeach the villain, | 


TH yo Servant 
Duch. 8 What's the matter? 
"ork, Peace, fooliſh woman. 
Duch. I will not peace: What is the matter, ſon? 
Aum. Good mother, be content; it is no more 
Than my Fe: life muſt ber, 1 
Ducb. 5 Thy life anGer F 


2 Such 1 and efeive lines as this, are . 3 and 


5 might be eaſily ſupplied, but that it would be dangerous to let conje cture 

looſe on ſuch ſlight occaſions. JouNsSONs | 

Perhaps Shakſpeare wrote — Bey, let me ſeg the writing. Yak uſes 
| thefe words a little lower. MALON E. | 


Vo "He IV. 2 | | L 
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That J have been diſloyal to thy bed. 

And that he is a baſtard, not thy ſonn 

Sweet York, ſweet huſband, be not of that mind: 
He! is as like thee as a man may be, 


5 Entered into a confpiracy for this purpoſe is unque ſtionable; but Hall's 
Contemporary writer, unleſs it be the writer of a romance, as having the 


Iiection of Ancient Songs, lately publiſhed, where may be found an authen 
die account of the 1 from writers of authority. RI $0Ns 


Ti KING RICHARD It. 


Ne. enier en wah FLOP 


York. Bring me my boots, I will unto the king. SES 
Duch. Strike Men Aomerle,— koor e thou art 
amaz'd: 3— 
Hence, villain; never more come in my 68 r. — 
[To the Servant, 
York. Give me my boots, I ſay. | 
Duch. Why, York, what wilt thou do! I 


: Wilt thou not hide the treſpaſs of thine own ? 3 
Have we more ſons? or are we like to have? 

Is not my teeming date drunk up with time? 
And wilt thou pluck my fair ſon from mine ages 
And rob me of a happy mother's name? 

Is he not like thee? is he not thine own? 


York. Thou fond mad woman, 


Wilt thou conceal this dark conſpiracy ; E—- 

A dozen of them here have ta'en the Gerament,”. 
And interchangeably ſet down their _ 
Jo kill the king at Oxford.“ 4 


Duch, He hall be none; 


We'll keep him 3 Then what 3 18 wat to bim! * 


York, Away, 


: Fond woman! were het twenty times my ſon, | 
I would appeach him, : 


Dach. : Hadſt chou groan'd for bim, 


As 1 have done, thou' dit he more 233 


But now I know thy mind; thou 


oſt ſuſpeRt, 


Not 
31 i. e. .. perplexed, Sabel, STELVENS. 5 | = 
+ That the dukes of Exeter and Sutry, and the Earl of Saliſbury | 


narrative, copied by Holinſhed and Sir John Hayward, is by no a” 
to be depended upon. Aumerle, in particular, is not charged by any 


Jeff concern in it, See a “ Requiem to the Conſpirators,“ in A Col- 


* * 


ita 
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Not like to me, or any of my t 

And yet I love him. | 
Tore. Make way, uuruly woman. [ Exit, 
Ducb. Aber Aumerle; mount thee upon his horſe ; 

Spur, poſt; and get before him to the king, 

And beg thy pardon ere he do accuſe thee, 

I'll not be long behind; though I be old, 

I doubt not but to ride as faſt as York: 

And never will I riſe up from the ground, 

Till Bolingbroke have e d thee ; ; Aways ; , 

Begone. IExeuut, 


80 E N E II. | 
' Windſor. A Room in the Caſtle, 


Enter BoLINGBROKE as King; Ptrcy, and other Lords, 


Boling. Can no man tell of my unthrifty ſon ? 
*Tis full three months, fince I did ſee him laſt :- — 
If any plague hang over us, tis ne. 


I Would to God, my lords, he might be found : 


Enquire at London, *mongſt the taverns there. 
For there, they ſay, he daily doth frequent, 
With unreſtrained looſe companion 
Even ſuch, they ſay, as ſtand in narrow lanes, 

And beat our watch, and rob our paſſengers ; 

While he, young, wanton, and effeminate boy, 

Jakes on the point of honour, to ſupport. 

So diffolute a crew. 

Percy. My lord, ſome two 4075 face I faw the prince; 

And told him of theſe triumphs held at Oxford. 

Boling. And what ſaid the gallant? 

Percy. His er was, — he would unto the ſtews; 
And 
5 This is «very proper e to the future characker of Henry 
the Fifth, to his debaucheries i in his youth, and his greatneſs in his man- 
hood. Jonxsox. | | 

Shakſpeare ſeldom attended to chronology, The prince was at this 
time but twelve years old, for he was born in 1388, and the conſpiracy 
on which the preſent ſcene is formed, was diſcovered in the beginn ng of 


the year 1400, — He ſcarcely frequented taverns or Kews at lo Wy all 
age, Mazox 355 | | 
LS: 


| The treaſon that my haſte forbids me e ſhow. 
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And from the common'ſt creature pluck a glove, 


And wear it as a favour ; and with that. 
He would unhorſe the luſtieſt challenger. 


Boling. As diſſolute, as deſperate : yet, _ both 


; J fee ſome ſparkles of a better hope, 


Which elder days may happily bring forth. 
| But who comes here ? 


Emer AUMERLE, baftily, Fn 
Aun. W.bere is the ng! 3 


Boaling, © What meant 


Our couſin, FRY” bo fares and lads ſo wildly ? 


Aum, God fave your grace. I do beſeech your majeſty, 
To have ſome conference with your grace alone. 


Tr of Withdraw a. and leave us here alone.— 


L | [Exeant PERCY and Lords. 
; What! is the matter with our couſin now? _ | 
Aum. For ever may my knees grow to the earth, Kuli. - 
My tongue cleave to my roof within my mouth, 
Unleſs a pardon, ere I riſe, or ſpeak. 


Boling. Intended, or committed, was this fault ? 


If but the firſt, how heinous ere it be, 
To win thy after. love, [ pardon thee. 


Aum, Then give me leave that I may turn the key, 


That no man enter till my tale be done. 


Boling. Have thy deſire. [AunERL E locks the door. 
York. [Within,] My liege, beware; look to e, 


Thou haſt a traitor in thy preſence there. 85 
Boling. Villain, I'll make thee ſafe, _ lou 


Aum. Stay thy revengeful hand; 
Thou haft no cauſe to fear. 


York, [ Mitbiu.] Open the door, "WY fohardy king : 4 


Shall I, for love, ſpeak treaſon to thy face ? 
vo. the ee, or J will break it open. 


en den the deer. 


| 1 York, 
| Baling g. Wat! is che matter, uncle! ? ſpeak; 


| Ka breath; tell us how near is r. 


That we may arm us to encounter it. 
Tork. Peruſe this writing here, and thou ſhalt know | 


| dum, 


1 | 
| 


| And now chang d to The Pere, and the a ras 
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Aum. Remember, as thou read'ſt, thy promiſe paſt: 5 


I do repent me; read not my name chere, 
My heart is not confederate with my hand. 


York, Twas, villain, ere thy hand did let it don n.— | 


I tore it from the traitor's boſom, king; 
Fear, and not love, begets his penitence : 

Forget to pity him, leſt thy pity prove 

by 1 that will ſting thee to the heart. 


Bo O heinous, ſtrong, and bold conſpiracy !— 


O loyal father of a treacherous ſon ! 

Thou ſheer, immaculate,® and filver fountain, 
From whence this ſtream through muddy pallages, 
_ Hath held his current, and defil'd himfelt 3 


Thy overflow of good converts to bad; 
And thy abundant goodneſs ſhall excuſe 


This deadly blot in thy digrefling ſon, 


York. So ſhall my virtue be his vice's Dt; 


And he ſhall ſpend mine honour with his . | 
As thriftleſs ſour their ſcrapin fathers' gold. 
Mine honour lives when his dit 

Or my ſham'd life i in his diſhonour lies 
Thou kill'ſt me in his life; giving him breath, 
The traitor lives, the true man's'put to death. 


onour dies, 3 


| Duch, ite! Wh: ko, my lege for God fate, + 
| et me in. 

 Boling g. What crm voie A fu ppliant makes this eager ery? 

Dub. A TER, and thine Ate, great king; 1. 


5 Speak with me, pl ty me, o pen the door; 


AI begs, that never te: d before. Ys 
oling, Our ſcene is alter'd,—from a ſerious thing 5 


Sbeer is | pellucid, . endes 


7 The King and the Beggar ſeems to have been an interſude e eee | 
In the time of our author, who has alluded to it more than once, I cate 
not now find that any copy of it is left. Jogxsox. 


Tbe Ning and Beggar was perhaps once an interlude ; it was certainly 
a ſong, The reader will find it in the firſt volume of Dr. Percy's col- 
lection. It it 1 W King cy and the Beggar Maid. | 


en 
15 
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My dangerous couſin, let your mother in; 

I know, ſhe's come to pray for your foul ſin. 
Tork. If thou do pardon, whoſoever pray, 
More fins, for this forgiveneſs, proſper may. 
This feſter'd joint cut off, the reſt reſts ound; ; 

| This, let alone, will all the re confound... 


"ans Ducheſs, | 


Dub. 0 king, beter not this hard-hearted n man; 3 
Love, loving not itſelf, none other can. hc 

York, Thou frantick woman, what doſt thou make pere! 
Shall thy old a once more a traitor rear? 

Duch, Sweet 


LKreeli. 
obs; Riſe up, good aunt. 
Ducß. Not yet, I thee beſeechs 
F or ever will I kneel upon my knees, 
And never ſee day that the happy ſees 
Till thou give joy; until thou bid me joy, 
By pardoning Rutland, my tranſgreſſing boy. 


York. Againſt them both, my true joints bended be. 
11 may*it thou thrive, if thou grant any grace! 
Duch. Pleads he in earneſt ? look upon his face; 5 
His eyes do drop no tears, his prayers are in jeſt: | 
His words come from his mouth, ours from our breaſt : "9 
He prays but faintly, and would 'be denied; 
We pray with heart, and ſoul, and all beſide : 
His weary joints would gladly riſe, I know; 
Our knees ſhall kneel till to the ground. they grow : 5 
His prayers are full of falſe hypocriſy; 
- Ours, of true zeal and deep integrity, 
| Our prayers do out- pray his; then let them hare 
"That mercy, which true prayers ought to have. 
Boling. Good unt, ſtand up. 
Duch. . Nay, do not end. up; ; 
But, dos. firſt; ard 8 ſtand up, __.. 
And if I were thy nurſe, thy tongue to teach, 
Fardon——ſhould ** the firſt was of FE leck. 


Aum. Unto my mother's prayers, I bend my knee, 7 EY 5 
Kneels | 


I never 


ork, be — Hear me, + (ues liege. | 


KING RICHARD IL = 
f never long'd to hear a word till now; 
Say—pardon, king ; let pity teach thee how : 
The word is ſhort, but not ſo ſhort as ſweet ; | 
No word like, pardon, for kings“ mouths 10 meet. * 
York. Speak it in French, king; ſay, pardonnez map. ö 
Duch. Doſt thou teach pardon pardon to deſtroy? 
Ah, my ſour huſband, my hard-hearted lord, 
That ſet'ſt the word itſelf againſt the word !— 
Speak, pardon, as tis current in our land; 
The chopping French 9 we do not underſtand. 
 'Thine eye begins to ſpeak, ſet thy tongue there: 8 
Or, in thy piteous heart plant thou thine ear; =: 
That hearing how our plaints and prayers do pierce, oy! 
Pity may move thee pardon to rehearſe, | BY 
Holing. Good aunt, ſtand * „„ Ml 
Duch. I do not ſue t to » and, 5 "FI 
; Pardon i is all the fuitT hive in hand, | | BY 
_ © Baltng, I pardon him, as God ſhall pardon we. — 
Duch. O happy vantage of a kneeling knee | Es 9 
vet am I ſiek for fear: Pak it again; 
Twice ſaying pardon, doch not pardon twain , 
But makes one pardon Rong, - 


Boling. With all my heart | I 
| | 14 
I pardon him. | 4 
Dach. A nod on nh thou art. 3 — 
Boling. But for our truſty brother-in-law, —nd the TY 
5 3 abbot, 3 „ | 1 
5 With all the reſt of chat conſorted crew, Fn | 1 
Deſtruction * ſhall _ them at the heels — 1. 6 
r UE 

Ys That 18 ou me, 2 N uſed TEE any thing 3 18 eivilly denied. | 

| The whole paſſage is ſuch as I could well wiſh away. ray rk Sr” [ 

2 Chopping, 1 ſuppoſe, here means jabbering, talking flippantly a | 


language unintelligible to Engliſhmen ; or perhaps it may mean,—the 

French, who clip and mutilate their words. I do not remember to have 
met the word, in this ſenſe, in any other place. In the aniverſities they- 

talk of chopping logick. MALON E. | 1 

2 The brother-in-law meant, was John duke of 3 and Earl of | 

| Huntingdon (own brother to King Richard 11.) and who had married- | fk 4 

with. the lady Elizabeth, ſiſter of Henry Bolingbroke. TyzoBALD., 7 5 Hs | 
. e. che Abbot of Weſtminſter, THEOBALD» HH | | lf 
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Good uncle, help to order ſeveral powers 
To Oxford, or where'er theſe traitors are: 
They ſhall not live within this world, I ſwear, 
But I will have them, if I once know where, | 
 Unele, farewell, —and coufin too, adien: 
| Your mother well hath ray'd, and prove you true. 
Duch. Come, my ys og he pray uu make thee new. 
e 8 
$O E N E IV. | 5 


Enter Ex ro, and a Servant. 
E. 5a Foe not mark the king, what words be 

N ake 
Sas T no frind will rid me Ul ebis living ſoar ? 5 

Was it not ſo * 

Serw. Phoſe were his very words. 

Exton. Howe I no friend? quoth he: he . it wie, 

And urg' d it twice together; did he not? 

Serv. He did. 

Exton, And, ſpeaking i it, he willy look - d on a e; 

As who ſhould ſay,—T would, thou wert the man 


5 That would divorce this terror from my heart; 


Meaning, the king at Pomfret. Come, let's 89; . 
Jam the king 8 Eins. and will rid his foe, 5 Tan 5 


3 8 CE NE v. 
konte. The Dungeon of the car. 
Enter Ring RI AD. 


2 Rich, Thave been ſtudying how T may compute, 
his priſon, where live. unto the world: 
And, for becauſe the world is populous, 
And here is not a creature but myſelf, 
I cannot do it: Yet I'll hammer it out, 
My brain I'll prove the female to my ſoul ; 
My ſoul, the Fer + and theſe two beget 
A generation of ſtill-breeding thoughts 
And theſe ſame thoughts people this little world; * 
In e like the people of this world. 5 . | 
or 
41 e. his own a 3 the ſtate of man; „lich! in our author's 
7 Jalus Sor. is lald © to be «like to a little e kingdom,” Maron. 
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For no thought 3 is contented, The better ſort, 

As thoughts of things divine, —are intermix d N 
With ſcruples, and do ſet the word ſelf e | 
Againſt the word s? 

As thus, Come, —li'!tle ones ; 00 n again,— 

It id as bard to came, as for a camel 

Jo thiead the poftern of a needle's ce. 
— Thoughts tending to ambition, they do plot 
Unlikely wonders: how theſe vain weak nails 
May tear a paſſage through the flinty ribs. 
Of this hard world, my ragged priſon walls; 
And, for they cannot, die in their own pride. | 

Thoughts tending to content, flatter themſelves, o 
That they are not the firſt of fortune's ſlaves, 
Nor ſhall not be the laſt; like filly beggars, 
Who, ſitting in the locks, refuge their ſhame, — 
That many have, and others muſt fit there: 
And in this thought they find a kind of caſe, 
Bearing their own misfortune on the back 
Of fuch as have before endur'd the like. i 
Thus play I, in one perſon,® many people, | | | 
And none contented ; Sometimes am I king; WY — 

Then treaſon makes me wiſh myſelf a beggar, | Ee | þ 

And ſo Jam: Then cruſhing penury | 1 
Perſuades me I was better when a king 1 

Then am I king'd again: and, by-and-by,- | | 1 

Think that I am unking'd by Bolingbroke, 5 | 

And ſtraight am nothing :—But, whate' er J am, | A 
Nor J, nor any man, that but man is, e | 

With nothing ſhall be pleas'd, till he be eas's 

With being nothing. —Muſick do l her?; [AA. 

Ha, ha! keep time: How four ſweet muſick is, 2 8 

When time is broke, and no proportion um! 

So is it in the muſick of men's lives. 

And here have I the Caimtineſs of ear, 
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To 
5 By the wa. I 8 is meant the bolj em 1 8 
5 Alluding, perhaps, to the neceſſities of our early theatr s. The title- 
| pages of ſome of our Aoralities ſhow, that three or four characters were 
0 e ee 6 one perſon. STEEVENS». | 


. 
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To check time broke in a diſorder'd ſtring; 
But, for the eoncord of my ſtate and time, 
Had not an ear to hear my true time broxe. 
I 'waſted time, and now doth time waſte me. 
For now hath time made me his numb'ring clock: 
My thoughts are minutes; and, with ſighs, they jar 
Their e on. to mine cles, the outward watch, 7 


make it better. 'The firit quarto reads : 


N y thoughts are minutes; J and with fighs they jar, 
| Their woatches on unto mine eyes the outward watch. 
| The -quarto 1615: 
My thoughts are minutes, and ith fighs they j jar, 
There watches on unto mine eyes the outward watche 
'T be firſt folio agrees with the ſecond quarto. 


Perhaps out of theſe two readings the right may be made, Watch 
| feems to be uſed in a double ſenſe, for a quantity of time, and for the 
_ inſtrument.that meaſures time, 1 read, but with no great confidence, 


thus.:. 
My eboughts a: are minutes, and with 7 8s they j Jar 
Their watches on; mine eyes the outward watch, 
MA bereto, &c. JOHNSON. 


Lam unable to throw any certain light on chis paſſage. 1 ee ats; 
| Kowever, which may tend to its. illuſtration, are left for the ſervice of 


future commentators. 


The outzvard watch, as I 5 was the 8 figurs of a 
man habited like a watchman, with a pole and lantern in his hand- The 


Agure had the word watch written on its forehead; and was placed 


above the dial-plate. This information was derived from an artiſt after 
che operation of a ſecond cup: therefore neither Mr. Tollet, who com- 
municated it, or myſelf, can vouch for its, authenticity, or with any 
degree of confidence apply it to the paſſage be fore us. Such a figure, 
bowe ver, appears to have been alluded to in Ben Jonſon' Every Man out 
5 —he looks like one of theſe motions in a great. W | 


of bis Humour. 

_ alock,” &c. A motion anciently fignified a Puppet. | 

To jar is, I believe, to make that noife which is called ticking. | 
STEEVENS. 


There appears to be no reaſon for pee wh Dr. Johnſon, that 


this paſſage is corrupt. Tt ſhould be recolle&ed, that there are three 


ways in which a clock notices the progreſs of time; viz. by the libration 


of the pendulum, the index on the dial, and the ſtriking of the hour. 
To the, the king, in his compariſon, feverally alludes ; his fighs cor- 
| wiponding to the jarring, of the pendulum, which, at the ſame time that 
i: watches, or numbers the ſeconds, marks alſo their progreſs in minutes 


Whereto | 


TS think this raſſage muſt be corrupt, but 1 know. not well bow to 


— 
Y 
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; Wherets | my finger, like a dial's point, 
Is pointing ſtill, in cleanſing them from tears. 


Now, fir, the foand: that tells what hour it is, 


Are clamorous groans, that ſtrike upon my heart, 
Which is the bell: So ſighs, and tears, and groans, 
Show minutes, times, and hours: — but my time 

Räuns poſting on in Bolingbroke's proud Joy, 


While I ſtand fooling here, his Jack ofthe clock, 


This muſick mads me, let it ſound no more; 1 
For, though it have holpe madmen to their wits,? 
In me, it ſeems, it will make wiſe men mad. 

Vet, bleſſing on his heart that gives it me! 
For 'tis a fign of love; and love to Richard 

| Is a ftrange brooch i in this all-hating world.“ 


Enter Groom. 


. Hail, royal prince! 
„ Thanks, 9560 1 


The cheapeſt of us is ten groats too dear. 
What art thou? and how comeſt thou hither, 


Where no man never comes, * that lad og 4 


theſe away, per forms the office of the dial's point his clamorous groans 


are the ſounds that tell the hour, H ENLEY« 


3 Should we not read thusz | 
New, fir, the ſounds that tell zvhat 1 it is, 
Are clamorous groans, * &, RIT SON. 2 
9 That is, I ſtrike for him. Marons. 
2 In what degree muſick was ſuppoſed . to be uſeful in curing . 


the reader may receive information from Burton's Anatomy ef ts 5 
Part II. Sect. ii. RED. 


The alluſion is perhaps, to the perſons bit by the tarantula, who are 
ſaid to be cured by mulick. MATON E. 
3' 1. e. is as ſtrange and uncommon as a Grech which is now no longer 


worn. MATLONE. 


-Þ believe the meaning. is, this world | in which Lam univerſally hated. - 
Jonnsons 


. It ſhould be remembered chat he's word fad n was in the time of our 
author uſed for grave, The expreflion will then be the ſame as 1 de 
ö had ſaid, that grave, ches loomy villain. STSEVENS» 


5 


| | That 
on the dial or outward watch, 1 to which the king compares his eyes; 3 and 


their want of figures is ſupplied by a ſucceſſion of tears, or (to uſe an 
expreſſion of Milton) minute drops : his finger, by as regularly wipirrg 
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That brings me food, to make misfortune live? 
 _ Groom, I was a poor groom of thy ſtable, king, 
When thou wert king; who, unbeflug towards Vork, 
With much ado, at length have gotten leave 
To look upon my ſometimes 5 maſter's face. 
O, how it yern'd my heart, when I beheld, 
In London ftreets, that coronation ony, 
When Bolingbroke rode on roan Barbary! 
That horſe, that thou ſo often haſt beftrid ; 
That horſe, that I fo carefully have dreſs'd! 


K. Rich. Rode he on Barbary ? Tell me, gentle friend, 
| How went he under him? 
Groom. So proudly, as if he difdain'd. the ground. 
EK. Rich, So proud that Bolingbroke was on his back! 
That jade hath eat bread from my royal hand ; 
This hand hath made him proud with clapping him. | 
Would he not ſtumble ? Would he not fall down, 
[Since pride muſt have a fall,) and break the neck 
Of that proud man, that did uſurp his back; 
| Forgiveneſs, horſe! why do I rail on thee, 
Since thou. created to be aw'd by man, 
Waſt born to bear? I was not made a horſe ; 
And yet I bear a burden like an aſs, 


Spur. Sal. and tir'd, by jauncing Bolingbroke. 5 


Enter Keeper, with a diſh. 
Keep. Fellow, give place; here 3 is no longer ſtay. 


[To the Groom. | 


K. Rich, If thou love me, tis time thou wert away. 


Groom, What my tongue dares not, that my heart ſhalt 
n © | 


ay. 
K. ny My lord, will't plesſe you whllto?-. 
LK. Rich. Taſte of it firſt, as thou art wont to 100. | 


Keep, My lord, I dare not; fir Pierce of Exton, who 


Lately came from the king, commands the contrary, 


K. Rich. The devil take Henry of Lancaſter, and thee? _ 
N * 3 . 


: Patience i is ſtale, and I am WN of 1 it, 
Leah. Help, help, help! 4 


2 i 
5 Fame was uſed for Srl as well as . Which be mo- 


fern editors have fubitituted, MALONE. | 
& Faunce and jaunt were ſynonymous words, STEVENS. 


— 
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Tate Exrox, ind Servants, armed, 


be Rich. How now ? what means death in this rude - 


aſſault? 


Villain, thy own hand yields thy death's inflrument.. 
Snatching a weapon, and killing ones 
5 Go thou, and fill another room in hell. oy 
| [He kills another; then ExTON frrikes him down, ” 


That hand ſhall burn in never-quenching fire, 


That ſtaggers thus my perſon, — Exton, thy fierce bnd 


Hath with the king's blood ſtain'd the king's own land. 


Mount, mount, my ſoul! thy feat is up on high ; hy 
Wuilſt 00 Yo * ſinks downward, __ o o die,” ORs 


on. 


93 to FIR Shakſpeare in this ſcene has fillowed Holinſhed, 
who took his account of Richard's death from Hall, as Hall did from 
Fabian, in whoſe Chronicle, I believe, this ſtory of Sir Piers of Exton _ 
firſt appeared. Froifart, who had been in England in 1396, and who 
appears to have finiſhed his Chronicle ſoon after the death of the king, 


ſays, „how he died, and by what meanes, I could not tell whanne I. 


_ wrote this Chronicle." Had he been murdered by eight armed men, 
{for ſuch is Fabian's ſtory,) & four of whom he ſlew with his own hand,” 
and from whom he muſt have received many wounds, ſurely ſuch an 
event muſt have reached the ears of Froifart, who had a great regard for 

the king, having received from him at his departure from England 
a goblet of filver and gilt, waying two marke of filver, and within it a 

C. nobles; by the whych (he adds) I am as yet the better, and ſhal be 

as longe as I live; wherefore I am bounde to praye to God for his ſoule, | 


and wyth muche ſorrowe I wryte of his deathe.“ 
Nor is this tory of his murder conſiſtent with the account (which is 


not controverted) of his body being brought to London and expoſed. in. 
Cheapſide for two hours, (ic his heade on a blacke quiſten, and his 

wyſage open,) where it was viewed, fays Froifart, by twenty thouſand per- 
ſons. The account given by Stowe, who ſeems to have had before him 
a Manuſcript Hiſtory of the latter part of Richard's life, written by a 
perſon who was with him in Wales, appears much more probable, He 
ſays, „he was imprifoned in Pomfrait Caftle, where xv dayes. and 
nightes they vexed him with continuall hunger, thirſt, and cold, and 


finally bereft him of his life, with ſuch a kind of death as never before 


8 that time was knowen in England, faith S'r John Fortiſcute, probably 
in his Declaration touching the title of the Houſe of Yorke, a work yet, 1 


believe, ſomewhere exiſting in MS. Sir John Forteſcue was called to the 
bar a few yeais aſter the death of Richard: living therefore ſo near the 


time, his teſtimony is of the higheſt weight. And with him Harding, 
| | | COOL LENT Gs W 
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Exton: As full of 'valour; as of royal blood : | 
Both have I ſpilt; O, would the deed were 5 * 
For now the devil, that told me—I did well, 
Says, that this deed is chronicled in hell. 
bis dead king to the living king III bear ;j— 


Take Moy the eſte a give e burial here, : bene | 


| ht is ſuppoſed to hw ten at the battle of 8 in 1403, con- | 


Lors, „ Men ſayd for-bungered he was. Chron. 1543, fol. 199. So 


_ alſo Walkngham, who wrote. in the time of Henry. V. and Polydore 
; Vergil. 96 


The Percies in the Manifeſto which they publiſhed n King 


Henry IV. in the third yeare of his reign, the day before the battle of 


Shrewibury, expreſs|ly charge him with having „ carried his ſovereign 


lord traiterouſty within the caſtell of Pomfret, without the conſent or the 


5 judgement of the lordes of the realm, by the ſpace of fiftene daies and 
ſo many nightes, (which is horrible among Chriſtian people to be heard,) 


with hunger, thirſt, and cold ts feriſhe.” Had the ſtory of Sir Pierce of | 


Exton been true, it undoubtedly muſt have reached them. 'T heir not 
mentioning it is deciſive. 


If, however, we are to give credit to Sir John Hayward, this contro- 


verted point will not admit of diſpute; for in The Firſt part of the Life and 


Reign of King Henry IV, 4to. 1599, after relating the Rory of King 
Richard's aſiaſlination, he very gravely tells us, that „ after being felled. 
to the ground, he with a faint and feeble voice groaned Forth theſe words: 
_ © My great grandfather Edward II.“ &c. Mr. Hume in his entertaining, 


but often ſuperficial, Hiſtory of England, has not been weak enough to 


Inſert this fictitious dying ſpeech. He might, however, have inſerted it 


VWitn as much propriety as an abridgement of the oration of the Biſhop of 
Carliſle, on the depoſition of the king being propounded in parliament, 


Which Hayward feigned in imitation of Livy, grounding himſelf on a few _ 
| ſentences preſerved in our old Chronicles, which he has expanded into 


thirteen quarto pages. The writers of the Parliamentary Hiſtory. have 1 in 
this matter been as careleſs as Mr. Hume, MAlON R. 


The repreſentation here given of the King's death is perfectiy agree I 


: ; able to Hall and Holinſhed. But the fact was otherwiſe, He refuſed 


food for ſeveral days, and died of abſtinence and a broken heart. See 


: Walſingham, Otterbourne, the Monk of Evetham, the continuator of 
the K of e, and the . Goditow A Ki | 
IT SON» 
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Our town of Ciceſter in Gloſterſhire; 


f 


"SG E N E vi. | 
Windſor, 4 Room in the Caſtle, 


Fluri. Enter BoLINGBROKE, ard Your, with Lords 
IA | and Attendants, _ | 


Boling. Kind uncle York, the lateſt news we hear, 
Is— that the rebels have confum'd with fire 


But whether they be tab en, or ſlain, we hear not. 


Enter NoRTHUMBERLAND, 


"Wane, my lord: What is the news? 
North, Firſt, to thy ſacred ſtate wiſh J all happineſs. 
© The next news is, I have to London ſent - 
The heads of Saliſbury, Spencer, Blunt, and Kent: 186 
The manner of their taking may appear PF. 
At large diſcourſed in this paper here. [Preſenting a papers 
Bling. We thank thee, gentle Percy, for thy pains ;. | 
And to ty worth will add right worthy gains. N 


Enter FI Tz WATER. 


Firm, My lord, L have from Oxford ſent to London 5 
The heads of Brocas, and Sir Bennet Seely; | ; {4 
Two of the dangerous conſorted traitors, Y 
That ſought at Oxford. thy dire overthrow. =» 
| Boling. Thy Pains, Fitzwater, ſhall not be forgets | 1 
Right noble is thy merit, well I wot, V 
Enter PRC, with the Biſhop of Carliſle. 4 
Perc. The grand conſpirator, abbot of Weſtminſter, = 
With clog or * conſcience, and four N re Ab 5 


Hlath * up his 8 to the Fe 
Bat | 


: 80 the folio, The quarto reads—of Oxfird, Sali PRES Blunt, 20 ; 
Kent. It appears from the hiſtories of this reign that the reading of the 

- folio is right. MALON E. . 
9 This Abbot of Weſtminſter was William de Solche ter, The rela- 
tion here given of his death, after Holinſhed's Chronicle, is untrue, as 

| he ſurvived the King many years; and though called “ the grand con- 
ſpirator, it is very doubtful whether he had any concern in the con- 
piracy z at leaſt FRY was proved againſt him. RITsox. 
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But here is Carliſle living, to abide 


Thy kingly doom, and entence of his pride, 
Boling. Carliſle, this is your doom: — 
Chooſe out ſome ſecret place, ſome reverend room, 
More than thou haſt, and with it joy thy life; 
So, as thou liv'ſt in peace, die free from ftrite ; 
For though mine enemy thou haſt ever been, 
| High ſparks of honour in thee have I ſeen. 


Enter Exrox, with Attendants bearing a i 


- Exton, Great king, within this coffin I preſent | 
Thy buried fear: herein all breathleſs lies 

The mightieft of thy greateſt enemies, 

Richard of Bourdeaux, by me hither linoght,/ EY 
Boling. Exton, I thank thee not; for thou haſt wrought 
A deed of flander, with thy fatal hand, | 
Upon my head, and all this famous land. | 
| "Exton, From your own mouth, my lord, did I this Fear 
Boling. They love not poiſon that do poiſon need, 

Nor do I thee; though I did wiſh him dead, 

I hate the murderer, ove him murdered. | 
The guilt of conſcience take thou for thy labour, 

But neither my good word, nor princely favour: 

With Cain go wander through the ſhade of — 

And never ſhow thy head by day nor light. 
Lords, I proteſt, my foul is full of woe, 
That blood ſhould ſprinkle me, to make me grow: 5 
Come, mourn with me for what I do lament, | 

And put on ſullen black incontinent ; 
Il make a voyage to the holy land, 
To waſh this blood off from my polity hand :== 
March ſadly after; grace my mournings here. 
In weeping after this untimely bier, [Exeunt,? 


» This bade was committed to che Tour; but on. the odere tien oF 


dis friends, obtained leave to change his priſon for Weſtminfter- Abbey... 


In order to deprive him of his ſee, the Pope, at the King's inſtance, 


"tranſlated him to a biſhoprick in partibus infidelrum ; and the only prefer- 


ment he could ever after obtain, was a rectory 1 in Glouceſterſhire. * 
died in 1409. RI TSoW. 


* This play ie is extracted from the Chronicle Y be, in which many | 


uy : 
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: paſſiges may be found which Shakſpeare has, with very little alteration, 
_ tranſplanted into his ſcenes ; particularly a ſpeech of the Biſhop of Car- 


lite, in defence of King Richard's unalienable rigkt, and immunity from 


human juriſdiction, 


Jonſon who, in his Catiline and Sejanus, has inſerted many ſpeeches 
from the Roman hiſtorians, was perhaps induced to that practice by the 
example of Shakſpeare, who had condeſcended ſometimes to copy more 
_ ignoble writers. But Shakſpeare had more of his own than Jonſon 3 
and, if he ſometimes was willing to ſpare his labour, ſhowed by what he 
performed at other times, that his extracts were made by choice or idle. 


neſs rather than neceſſity. 


This play is one of thoſe which Shakſpeare has apparently reviſed ; but 


as ſucceſs in works of invention is not always proportionate to labour, 


it is not finiſhed at laſt with the happy force of ſome other -* his tragedies, 


nor can be ſaid much to affect the paſſions, or enlarge the uu ::rſtandings 
| | | JonnsoNe 


The notion that Shakſpeare reviſed this play, though it has long pre- 
vailed, appears to me extremely doubtful; or, to ſpeak more plainly, I 
do not believe it, See further on this ſybjeQ in A Attempt 9“ aſcertain | 


the order of his glayi, Maron. 
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% The tranſactions contained in this hiſtorical drama are compriſed. 
within the period of about ten months; for the action commences with 
the news brought of Hotſpur having defeated the Scots under Archibald 
earl of Douglas at Holmedon, (or Halidown-hill,) which battle wag 
fought on Holyrood day, (the 14th of September,) 1402; and it cloſes 
with the defeat and death of Hotſpur at Shrewſbury 3 which engage= 
ment happened on Saturday the 21ſt of July, (the eve of Swat Mary 
Magdalen, ) in the year 1403. THxzoBALD. hs 
Ihis play was firſt entered at Stationers' Hall, Feb. 25, 1597, by 
Andrew Wiſe. Again, by M. Woolft, Jan. 9, 1598, For the piece 
ſuppoſed to have been its original, ſee ix old Plays on aohich Shakſpeare 
Founded, & c. publiſhed for S. Leacroft, Charing-Croſs. STzzvens. | 
Shakſpeare has apparently deſigned a regular connection of theſe _ 
dramatic hiſtories from Richard the Second to Henry the Fifth. King 
Henry, at the end of Richard the Second, declares his purpoſe to vifit 
the Holy Land, which he reſumes in the firſt ſpeech of this play, The 
complaint made by King Henry in the laſt act of Richard the Second, of 
the wildneſs of his ſon, prepares the reader for the frolicks which are 
here to be nene, and the characters which are now to be exhibited, 
Jounson. 
This comedy v was written, 1 believe, in th > year 4897. See An | 
Artenpt i to . the Order * I” $ Playse Maron Zo | 


Prxsoxs 


Prxsoxs REPRESENTED: | 


Ring Henry the Fourth, 

Henry, Prince of Wales, 

Prince John of Lancaſter, + fo — — the King. 

3 e } Friends 10 the Ki ings 
Thomas Percy, Earl of Worceſter, 

Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland : 
Henry Percy, /urzamed Hotſpur, his _u | 
Ed mund Mortimer, Earl of March, | 
Scroop, Archbiſhop of York, 

Archibald, Earl of Douglas, 
Owen Glendower. 

Sir Richard 8 | 

Sir John Falſtaff, 

Poins. 


5 Gadſhill. 


r 
— Bardolph. 


Lady 8 wife to „ Hotſpur, and F 7 Ws to Mortimer. | 
Lady Mortimer, danghter to Glendower, ans. a fe 10 . 
Mortimer. 


. Mrs, Quickly, hefteſs of 2 | tavern in Eaſtcheap, 
Lords, Of cers, Sher if, Fin intner, : Chambertews: Drawers ! % | 


Carrier: I Travellers , and ene 


28 0 E NE, England, 


* The perſons of the FE were e colle ed 10 Mr. 3 | 
who has given the title of Duke of Lancaſter to Prince Fobn, a miſtake 
which Shakſpeare has been no where guilty of in the fi part of this play, 


though in the ſecond he has fallen into the ſame error. King Henry I, 


was himſelf the laſt perſon that ever bore the title of Duke "of Lancaſte ,. 
But all his ſons (till they had peerages, as Clarence, Bedford, Glouceſter,) 
Were diſtinguiſhed by the name of the royal houſe, as John of Lancaſter, 


- Humphrey of Lancaſter, & c. and in that proper ſtyle, the preſent Jahn 


(ho became afterwards ſo illuſtrious by the title of Duke of Bedford, ) 1s 
88 mentioned is Ge Pla) before \ us. raren . 0 


FIRST. PART or 
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ACT.L $SCENE-L. 
London. 4 Room in the Polar | 


Enter King Hexar, WESTMORELAND, Sir Werres 
Br v NT, and Others, | 


K. Hen, So hae as we are, ſo wan wth; care, 
Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 
And breathe ſhort-winded accents of new broils * 
To be commenc'd in ſtronds afar remote, 
No more the thirſty Erinnys of this foil _ 
Shall daub her hos with her own children 8 blood; 3 


No. 


. That 1s, bs us gaben pence. to 300 a \ while 1 FR diſturbance, of 


: that ſhe may recover breath to propoſe new wars, JuHNSON, 


3 By ber lips Shakſpeare may mean the lips of peace, who is mentioned . 


in the ſecond line; or may uſe the rhirfly entrance of the ſoil, for the 
| porous ſurface of the carth, through which all moiſture enters; and Is 
thirſtily drank, or ſoaked up. STEEVEWS. : 


If there be no corruption in the text, I believe 8 . 
however licentiouſly, to ſay, No more ſhall this ſoil have the lips of ber | 


thirſty entrance, or mouth, daubed with the bloed of ber own children, 


Her lips, in my apprehenſion, refers to ſoil in the preceding line, and 0 
Shakſpeare ſeldom. attends to the | 


not to peace, as has been ſuggeſted. 
integrity of his metaphors. MarLoNnE. 


The thirſty entrance of the ſoil is nothing more or leſs, than the face of 
the earth parch'd and crack'd as it always appears in a dry ſummer, As 


to its being perſonified, it is certainly no ſuch unuſual practice with 


Shakſpeare. Every one talks familiarly of Mother Earth; and they who 
live upon her face, may without much | impropriety be called her children. 


Our author only confines the image to his own country. The alluſion is 


to the Barons' wars. RrTs0N, 


The emendment which I ſhould propoſe, is to read Erinnys, inſtead of ; 


| entrance. —By Erinnys is meant the fury of diſcord, 
It is evident that the words, ber oon children, her fields, her flowrets, 


muſt all neceſſarily refer to this foil; and that Shakſpeare in this place, 1 
as in many others, ulss the Tera wn inftcad of the imperſonal z 


* 


—— — eter ioiget 


Which, — like the meteors of a troubled heaven, ( 


As far as to the ſepulcher of Chriſt,s 
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No more ſhall trenching war channel her fields, 


Nor bruiſe her flowrets with the armed hoofs 
Of hoſtile paces : thoſe oppoſed eyes, 


All of one nature, of one ſubſtance bred, —— 


Did lately meet in the inteſtine ſhock /d 
And furious cloſe of civil butchery, 


Shall now, in mutual, well-beſeeming ranks, 
March all one way; and be no more oppos d 


_ Againſt acquaintance, kindred, and allies : 


The edge of war, like an ill-ſheathed knife, 
No more ſhall cut his mafter. Therefore, friends, 


„ — ſweet foil, adieu! | W 
„ My mother, and my nurſe, that bears me yet. 


theſe is not diſcoverable in the old reading—entrance ; but the latter, 


| furniſhed by Mr. M. Maſon, may, I think, be ſafely admitted, as it affords 

a natural unembarraſſed introduction to the train of imagery that ſucceeds, 

Being nevertheleſs aware that Mr. M. Maſon's gallant effort to pro 
duce an eaſy ſenſe, will provoke the flight objections and petty cavils of 

ſuch as reſtrain themſelves within the bounds of timid conjecture, it is 


neceilary I ſhould ſubjoin, that his preſent emendation was not inſerted 
in our text on merely my own judgement, but with the deliberate ap- 


_ Probation of Dr. Farmer.—Having now prepared for controverſy—/gna 
 camant! STEEVENS. | FE | 
4 Namely, long ſtreaks of red, which repreſent the lines of armies z 
the appearance of which, and their likeneſs to ſuch lines, gave occaſion | 
do all the ſuperſtition of the common people concerning armies in the 
air, &c. WAR BUR TW. > DD ets 
The lawfulneſs and juſtice of the holy wars have been much diſpu- 

ted; but perhaps there is a principle on which the queſtion may be eaſily 
determined. If it be part of the religion of the Mahometans to extir= 
pate by the ſword all other religions, it is, by the laws of ſelf-defence, 


5 lawful 


— SE I AE I PI AO IS I I EE — — — aret 
— rr It metres no 


= . . „ (Whoſe 
ber inſtead of its; unleſs we ſuppoſe he means to perſonify the ſoil, as he 
does in Richard II. where Bolingbroke departing on his exile ſays: 1 


ES | | 3 | M. Maven. 
I prefer Mr. M. Maſon's conjecture to any explanation hitherto offered 
reſpecting this difficult paſſage. Amidſt theſe uncertainties of opinion, 
bowever, let me preſent our readers with a ſingle fact on which they 
may implicitly rely; viz. that Shakſpeare could not have deſigned to 
open his play with a ſpeech, the fifth line of which is obſcure enough _ 
to demand a ſeries of comments thrice as long as the dialogue to which it 
is appended. All that is wanted, on this emergency, ſeems to be—a juſt 
and ſtriking perſonification, or, rather, a proper name. The former of 
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| (Whoſe ſoldier now, under whoſe bleſſed croſs 
We are impreſſed and engaged to fight,) 
Forthwith a power of Engliſh ſhall we levy ; 6 
Whoſe arms were moulded in their mothers' womb | 
To chaſe theſe pagans, in thoſe holy fields, 
Over whoſe acres walk'd thoſe bleſſed feet, | 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nail'd 
For our advantage, on the bitter croſs, | 
But this our purpoſe 1 is a twelve-month old, 
And bootleſs tis to tell you—we will go; 
Therefore we meet not now : — Then let me hear 
Of you, my gentle couſin Weſtmoreland, 
What yeſternight our council did decree, 
In forwarding this dear expedience.* _ | 
Met. My liege, this haſte was hot in queſtion, 
And many limits? of the charge ſet down 
But yeſternight : when, all athwart, there came 
A poſt from Wales, loaden with heavy news; 
Whoſe worſt was, — that the noble Mortimer, 


Leading the men of Herefordſhire to fight 


1 . the ee and wild Glendower, 


W. as 


; lawful for men of every * lain. and for Chriſtians among others, 


to make war upon Mahometans, ſimply as Mahometans, as men obliged 


by their own principles to make war upon Chriſtians, and only lying | in 


wait till opportunity ſhall promiſe them ſucceſs, Jon N SON. | 
Jo levy a power of Engliſh as far as to the ſepulcher of Chriſt, is an 
expreſſion quite unexampled, if not Corrupt, We might propoſe lead, 


without violence to the ſenſe, or too wide a deviation from the traces of 


the letters. In Pericles, however, the ſame verb is uſed in a. mode as 


| uncommon ; 8 


« Never did thought of mine lewy offence.” STzEVENS. 5 
The expreſſion—* As far as to the ſepulcher,“ &c. does not, as I 


_ conceive, fignify—to the d. [france fy &c. der far only as regards the 
| ſepuleber, Kc. Dovce. 


7 j. e. not on that account do we now meet; we are not now aſ- 
ſembled, to acquaint you wich our intended expedition. Marons, 
5 For expedition. WARBURTON, | Ln 
Limits for eftimates, WARBURTON. 

Limits, as Mr, Heath obſerves, may mean, outlines, rough feet pes or 


| calculations. STEEVENS» 


Limits may mean the regulated and appointed times for the conduct of | 
the buſineſs in hand. MALONE. - 


8 Vein or akg 


Brake off our buſineſs for the holy land. 
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Was by the rude hands of that Welſhman taken, 


And a thouſand of his people butchered; 


Upon whoſe dead corps there was ſuch miſuſe, ; 
Such beaſtly, ſhameleſs transformation, 


By thoſe Welſhwomen done,* as may not be, 


Without much ſhame, retold or ſpoken of. 


R. Hen, It ſeems then the tidings of this broil 


V:#. This match'd with other, did, my gracious lord; 


For more uneven and unwelcome news 


Came from the north, and thus it did import. 
On Holy-rood day, the gallant Hotſpur there, 
Young Harry Percy, fand brave Archibald,“ 


T bat ever-valiant and approved Scot, 


At Holmedon met, 


Where they did ſpend a fad and bloody hour; 


As by diſcharge of their artillery, 


And ſhape of likelihood the news was told ; 
For he that brought them, 1 in the very bent 
And pride of their contention did take horſe, 
Vncertain of the iſſue any way. 


K. Hen, Here is a dear and true-induſtrious friend, 
Sir Walter Blunt, new lighted from his horſe, 


Stain'd with the variation of each foil 5 


Betwixt that Holmedon and this ſeat of ours; 


- And he hath brought us {ſmooth and welcome neus. 
The earl of Douglas is diſcomfited; 


Len thouſand bold bee two and twenty knights, 2p 
| Balk d 


— 


2 By theſe Welfbwomen an Thus Holinſhed, p. 1 66 ack 
ſhametul viilanie executed upon the carcaſſes of the dead men by the 


Felſpewomen ; as the like (I doo beleeve) hath never or ſildome beene 5 


practiſed.““ 'STEEVENS. | 
3 Holinſhed's Hiftory of Scitland, p. 240, ſays: ; & This Harry Percy 


as ſurnamed, for his often pricking, Henry Hotſpur, as one that ſeldom _ 


times reſted, if there were anie ſervice to be done abroad.“ Tor LET. 
* Arcbibald Douglas, earl Douglas. STEEVENS. 


5 No circumſtance could have been better choſen to mark the expe- | 
dition of Sir Walter. It is uſed by Falftaff in a ſimilar manner, « As 


it were to ride day and night, and not to deliberate, not to remember, 
not to have patience to ſhift me, but to Herd Fained With travel.” 


HENLEY, 
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ien HENRY W.. a4 
Balk'd in their own blood, did fir Walter fee e 
On Holmedon's plains: Of priſoners, 1 took 
Mordake the earl of Fife, and eldeſt ſon 


To beaten Douglas; and the earl of Athol 
Of Murray, Angus, and Menteith, 


And is not this an honourable ſpoil ? 


A gallant prize? ha, couſin, is it not? 
Weſt, In faith, 


It is a conqueſt for a prince to boaſt of. 


K. Hen, Yea, there thou mak'ſt me ſad, and mak'l * 
fin 


In envy that my lord Northumberland 
Should be the father of ſo bleſt a ſon: 


A ſon, who is the theme of honour's tongue; 


Amongſt a grove, the very ſtraightelt plant; 
Who is ſweet fortune's minion, and her . - 


Whilſt I, by looking on the praiſe of him, 


See riot and diſhonour ſtain the bros 
Of my young Harry. O, that it could be prov'd, 
That ſome night-tripping fairy had exchang'd * 
In cradle-clothes our children where they lay, 
And call'd mine—Perey, his—Plantagenet ! | 
Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. 


But let him from my thoughts ;— What think you- coz? Ee 
Of 


6 1 mould lob pole; at the author ae . written aides batb'd, 7 


or batd, i. e. encruſted over with blood diied upon them. STzzvENs. 


Balk is a ridge ; and particularly, a ridge of land: here is therefore a 


metaphor; and perhaps the poet means, in his bold and careleſs manner 


of expreflion; „ Ten thouſand bloody carcaſſes Piled up together in 2 
long heap.” 


« A ridge of dead bodies piled up in bleed.“ If this be 
the meaning of balked, for the greater exactneſs of Fan{fucnions. we 


might add to the pointing, vize | 


Balk'd, in their ozon bleed, &c. 


e Piled up in a ridge, and in their own blood,” Kc. But without this | 
punctuation, as at preſent, the context is more portical, and preſents a 3 


ſtronger i image. 


A balk, in the ſenſe here mentioned, is a common expreſſion in War- 
e and the northern counties. Wan Tolls | 
Balk'd in their own blod, I believe, means lay'd 1 in 2 or & Iles be, 0 N 
their own blood. Torrzr. ee, | 
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Of this young Percy's pride ? the priſoners,” 
Which he in this adventure hath ſurpriz'd, 

To his own uſe he keeps; and ſends me word, 

_ 1 ſhall have none but Mordake earl of Fife. 


. This is his uncle's teaching, this 1s Worceſter, 
Malevolent to you in all aſpeRts ; $ 
Which makes him prune himſelf,9 and briſtle up 
The creſt of youth againſt your dignity. 
K, Hen, But I have ſent for him to anſwer tis; * 
And, for this cauſe, awhile we muſt neglect 
Our holy purpoſe to Jeruſalem. 
Couſin, on Wedneſday next our council we 
Will hold at Windſor, ſo inform the lords; 
But come yourſelf with ſpeed to us again; 
For more is to be ſaid, and to be done, 
; 1 out of anger can be uttered,* 


Hat. 1 will, my liege. | - © | Exennte. 


1 Percy had an excluſive right to theſe priſoners, except the earl of | | 
Fife. By the law of arms, every man who had taken any captive, whoſe _ 
redemption did not exceed ten thouſand crowns, had him clearly for him-. 


lf, either to acquit or ranſom, at his pleaſure. It ſeems from Camden's 
Britannia, that Pounouny caſtle in Scotland was built out of the ranſom 
of this very Henry Percy, when taken priſoner at the battle of Otrer- 
bourne by an anceſtor of the preſent earl of Egiington. ToL LET. 


by Percy could not refuſe the Earl of Fife to the King; for being 4 
prince of the blood royal, (Son to the Duke of Albany, brother to King 


Robert III.) Henry might juſtly claim him by his acknowledged military 
prerogative. STEEVENS. 


8 An aſtrological alluſion. Warcefter 1 1s repreſented as a malignant . 


ſtar that influenced the conduct of Hotſpur. HENLEx. 


The metaphor is taken from a cock, who in his pride TAR bim ſelf; ; : 
that is, picks off the looſe feathers to {mooth the reſt, To prune and 


to plume, ſpoken of a bird, is the ſame, Jonnson. 


Dr. Johnſon is certainly right in his choice of the reading. But Iam 
not certain that the verb to pe is juſtly interpreted. In The Bocke of 


Haukynge, &c. (commonly called The Buoke of St. Albans) is the follow- 
ing account of it: The hauke proineth when ſhe fetcheth oyle with her 
| beake over the taile, and anvinteth her feet and her fethers. She 


f/umeth when ſhe pulleth fethers of auie foule and caſteth them from 
her.” STEEVENS. | 


2 That is, „More is to be ſaid than anger will ſuffer me to ay: more 5 


chan can iftlue trom a mind diſturbed ne mine.“ e 


— 
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8 c E N E II. 
e fame. Another the in the Palace. 


Enter HENRY, Prince of Wales, and FALSTAFF, 
Fal. Now, Hal, what time of day is it, lad? 


P. Hen, Thou art ſo fat-witted, with drinking of ola 
fack, and unbuttoning thee after ſupper, and ſleeping upon 


benches after noon, that thou haſt forgotten to demand that 


truly which thou would'ſt truly know.3 What a devil haſt 
thou to do with the time of the day? unleſs hours were cups 


of ſack, and minutes capons, and clocks the tongues of 
bawds, and dials the ſigns of leaping- houſes, and the bleſſed 


ſun himſelf a fair hot wench in flame-colour'd taffata; I ſee 
no reaſon, why thou ſhould'ſt be TE to demand the 
time of the day. 
Fal. Indeed, you come near me, now Hal: be we, that 
take purſes, go by the moon and ſeven ftars; and not by 
| Phoebus, —he, that wandering knight fo fuir. 4 And, I pray 


thee, ſweet wag, when thou art king, —as, God fave th 


grace, (majeſty, 1 mould ſay; tor grace thou wilt have 
none, )- 


P. Hen, What! none? 


Fal. No, by my troth; not ſo much as will ſerve to be | 
_ prologue to an 158 and butter. | 


P. ln. Well, how then? done, roundly, roundly, | 


3 The Prince's objeQion to the RE on ſeems to 'BY that Falſtaff had 


2 aſked in the night what was the time of the day. Jonunson. 


This cannot be well received as the obj-Ction of the Prince; for pre- 


ſently after, the Prince himſelf ſays: „Good morrow, Ned,“ and 
Poins replies: „ Good morrow, ſweet lad.” The truth may bez that 


when Shakſpeare makes the Prince with Poins a good morrow, he had 


forgot that the ſcene commenced at night, SrEE VERS. 


+ Falſtaff ſtarts the idea of Phohur, j. e. the ſun; but deviates into 


an alluſion to E/ Donzel del Febo, the knight of the ſun in a Spaniſh ro- 
. mance tranſlated (under the titic of The Mirror F Knightho:d, c.) 
during the age of Shakſpeare. This illuſtrious perſonage was «6 moſt ex- 


cellently faire,” anda great wanderer, as thoſe who. travel after him 
throughout three thick volumes in 4to. will d ſcover, Perhaps the words 


i that wandering knight ſo fair,“ are part of ſome forgotten ballad on 


the labject of this marvellous hero's adventures, STEVENS. 


13 


Fal. 
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Fal. Marry, then, ſweet wag, when thou art king, let not 


us, that are ſquires of the night's body, be call'd thieves 


of the day's beauty; 5 let us be — Diana's foreſters, gentle- 


men of the ſhade, minions of the moon: And let men ſay, 


we be men of good government; being govern'd as the ſea 
is, by our noble and chaſte miſtreſs the moon, under whoſe 
countenance we—ſteal, 


P. Hen. Thou ſay'ſt well; and it holds well too: for 


the fortune of us, that are the moon's men, doth ebb and 
flow like ne, ſea; been govern'd as the ſea is, by the moon. 


As, for proof, now: A purſe of gold moſt reſolutely ſnatch'd 
on Monday night, and moſt diſſolutely ſpent on Tueſday 


moming; got with GS IP by 3" and ſpent with 


crying 
5 This conveys no manner of idea to me. How could they be called 


thieves of the day's beauty? They robbed by moonſhine; they could 
not ſteal the fair day-light, I have ventured to ſubſtitute, bo:ty : and 
this 1 take to be the meaning. Let us not be called tbieves, the purloiners 
of that boty, which, to the proprietors, was the rare of Warn la- | 


bour and induſtry by day. THEOREAU ;. 


It is true, as Mr, Theobald has obſ-rved, that they could not ſteal the 
fair day-lig bt; but I believe our poet by the expreſſion, thieves of the 


days brauty, meant only, let not us 2vho are body ſquires to the night, i. e. 
adorn the night, be called @ dijgrace to the day, To take away th 


| beauty of the day, may probab'y mean, to diſgrace it. A fquire of 4 


pageant exhibited in tha reign of King Henry VIII. were called Diana * 
En ights. M ALONE. | 


{bot-heath ar Finchley- common, of * cuts WARBURTON». 


| body ſignified originally, the attendant on a knight; the perſon who bore 
his head- -piece, ſpear, and ſhield, It became afterwards the cant term 


for a pimp. Falſtaff however puns on the word knight. See Pegge's 


Curialia, Part I. p. 10. STEEVE NS. 


There is alſo, [ have no doubt, a pun on the word beauty, which 3 in the 
Wers counties is een nearly in the ſame manner as bevy, 
* ALON Ea 
© (e Exile 10 Nander are juſtly mee EY, 
« My wiſe and heire lacke lands and ful right; 
« And me their tord made dame Diana's anight.” “ 
So indenterh Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, in The M. irrer 2 


 Magiſirates. HEN DERSSON. 


We learn from Hall, that certain perſons who appeared as feelers | in 2 


i. e. ſwearing at the paſſengers they robbed, Jay by your arms z or ra- 


ther, lay by was a phraſe that then ſignified fland fill, addreſſed to thoſe 


who were preparing to ruſh forward. But the Oxford editor kindly ac- 
commodates theſe old thieves with a new cant phraſe, taken from Bag- 


| To | 
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eryxing— bring! in: 8 now, in as low an ebb as the foot of 


the ladder ; and, by and by, in as s high : a flow as the ridge | 


of the gallows. 
Fal. By the Lord, thou ſay lt true, lad. And is not my 


| hoſteſs of the tavern a moſt ſweet wench ? 9 


P, Hen. As the honey of Hybla, my old lad of the caſtle, 
And 1s not a buff jerkin a moſt ſweet robe of durance? : 


Fal. 


To 5 by, is a ohrafe opted from navigation, as kgnific by flacken- | 
ing fail to become ſtationary, STEEVENS. 


j. e. more wine. Malox x. 


the three following ſpeeches, in The M.ſtellaria of Plautus. 


In the want of connection to what went before, probably conſiſts the 


humour of the Prince's queſtion, STEEVENS» | 
This kind of humour is often met with in old plays. 
Ben Johnſon calls it a game at vapmrs, FARMER. 


+ Mr. Rowe took notice of a tradition, that this part of Falſtaff - was 
written originally under the name of Oldcaſtle. An ingenious correſ- 
pondent hints to me, that the paſſage above quoted from our author, 


proves what Mr. Rowe tells us was a tradition, Old lad of the caſtle ſee nis 


| to have a reference to Oldcafſtie, Beſides, if this had not been the fact, 


why, in the epilogue to The Second Part of Henry IV. where our author 


promiſes to continue his ſtory with Sir John in it, ſhould he ſay, 
„Where, for any thing I know, Falſtaff tall die of a ſweat, unleſs 
already he be killed with your hard opinions: for Oldeaſtle died a martyr, 


and this is not the man.“ This looks like declining a point that had 
been made an objection to him. I'll give a farther matter in proof, which 


ſeems almoſt to fix the charge. 1 have read an old play, called, The 
famous Victories of Henry the Fifth, containing the benourable battle of Agin- | 
court. The action of this piece commences about the 14th year of K. 
Henry the Fourth's reign, and ends with Henry the Fifch's marrying 
| Princeſs Catharine of France. The ſcene opens with Prince Henry's 
robberies. Sir John Oldcaſtle is one of the gang, and called Jockie; and 


Ned and Gadſhill are two other comrades. —From this old imperfect 


ſketch, I have a ſuſpicion, Shakſpeare might form his two parts of 


Henry Ts. and his hiſtory of Henry V ; and conſequently it is not im- 


probable, that he might continue the mention of Sir John Oidcaftle, 


till ſome deſcendant of that family moved Queen Elizabeth to command 
him to change the name. TRTORAL D. 


This alludes to the name Sbakſpeare firſt gave to this 59a charac- 


tet, which was Sir John Oldcaſtle; and when he changed the name he 
forgot to ſtrike out this expreſſion that alluded to it. The reaſon of the 
change was this; one Sir John Oldcaſtle having ſuffered in the time of 
Henry the Fifth for the e of Wannen it pare oftence, and 
therefore: SEO 


M4 


9 We meet with the fame kind of banden as is contained in this and | 


ET ———l — 
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ers of Caius College in Cambridge. WAR REURTo W . 
The propriety of this note the reader will find conteſted at the beginning 
of K. Henry V. Sir John Oldcaſtle was not a character ever introduced by 
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$2 Fal. How now, how now, mad wag ? what, in thy quips, 


and thy quiddities ? what a plague have I to do with a buff 
_ jerkin? : Po ed e i 


PER P. Her. 


there fore the poet altered it to Falſtaff, and endeavours to remove the ſcan- 
dal in the epilogue to The Second Part of Henry IV. Fuller takes notice of 

| this matter in his Church Hiſtory :“ Stage poets have themſelves been 
very bold with, and others very merry at the memory of fir John Old- 
. caſtle, whom they have fancied a boon companion, a jovial royſter, and a 
coward to boot. The beſt is, fir John Falſtaff hath relieved the memory of 
fir John Oldeaſtle, and of late is ſubſtituted buffoon in his place.” Book IV. 
p-: 168. But, to be candid, I believe there was no malice in the matter, Shak- 


ſpeare wanted a droll name to his character, and never conſidered whom 


it belonged to. We have a like inſtance in The Me ry Wives of Windſor, 


where he calls his French quack, Caius, a name at that time very re ſpect- 
able, as belonging to an eminent and learned phyſician, one of the found» 


Shakſpeare, nor did he ever occupy the place of Falſtaff, The play in 
which Oldcaſtle's name occurs, was not the work of our poet. 0% lad 


is likewiſe a familiar compellation to be found in ſome of our moſt an- 
cient dramatick pieces. STEEVENS. „ 
Old lad of the caſtle, is the ſame with Old lad of Caſtile, a Caſtilian.— 


Meres reckons Oliver of the caſtle amongſt his romances; and Gabriel 


Harvey tells usof O lads 45 the caſtell with their rapping babbl e.. 
roaring boys, — This is therefore no argument for Falſtaff's appearing 
firſt under the name of Oldcaſtle. There is however a paſlage in a p'ay 

called Amends for Ladies, by Field the player, 1618, which may ſeem to 


prove it, unleſs he confounded the different performances: 
„„ — Did you never ſee | 85 9 
„ The play where the fat knight, hight Oldcaſtle, | 
Did tell you truly what this benzer was?” FARMET, 


Fuller, befides the words cited in the note, has in his Werthies, p. 253, 
the following paſſage; „Sir John Oldcaftle was firſt made a ?hraſonical 
Fut an emblem of mock valcur, a make · ſport in all plays, for-a cowvard,” 


-- 


| e : RiTsoN, 
From a paſſage in The Meeting of Gallants at an Ordinaire, or the 


| Walkes in Powles, quarto, 1604, it appears that Sir John Oldcaſtle was 


repreſented on the ſtage as a very fat man. 


> 


The cauſe of all the confuſion relative to theſe two characters, and of 


the tradition mentioned by Mr. Rowe, that our author changed the name 
from Oldcaſtle to Falſtaff, (to which I do not give the ſmalleſt credit,) 


ſeems to have been this. Shakſpeare appears evidently to have caught 


the idea of the character of Falſtaff from a. wretched play entitled The 
| famous Victories of King Henry V. (which had been exhibited before 1589, 
uin which Henry Prince of Wales is a principal character. He is accom- 


bpanied 


SE bs WIC ALON e e 7 


: „ 
* Den ———— 


EING HENRY Ww. 5 
RY Hen. Why, what a pox have [1 to do with my hoſtels 7 
of the tavern? 


Fal. 


| Wy in his revels and his robberies by Sir John 22 (« a pamper'd 


72 


glutton, and a debauchee,“ as he his called in a piece of that age,) who 


appears to be the character alluded to in the paſlage above quoted from 


The meeting of Gallants, &c, To this character undoubtedly it is that 
Fuller alludes in his Church Hifiry, 1656, when he ſays, Stage poets 


have themſelves been very bold with, and others very merry at, the 
memory of Sir John Oldeaſtle, whom they have fancied a boon companion, 
a jovial royſter, and a coward to boot.“ Speed in his H. tory, which was 
_ firſt publiſhed in 1611, alludes both to this © boon companion“ of the 


anonymous X. Henry V. and tothe Sir John Oldcaſtle exhibit-d in a play 


of the ſame name, which was printed in 1600: „ The author of The 
Three Converfions hath made O/dcaſtle a ruffian, a robber, and a rebel, and 
and his authority taken from the tage players.“ Oldcaitle is repreſented 
as a rebel in the play laſt mentioned alone; in the former play as 8 
rutfian and a robber.” | 
_ Shakſpeare probably never intended to ridicule the. real Sir John Old- 
caltle, Lord Cobham, 1 in any reſpect; but thought proper to make Fal- 
ſtaff, in imitation of his proto-type, the Oldcattle of the old K. Henry . 
a mad round knawve alſo. From the firſt appearance of our author's King 7 
| Henry IV. the old play 1 in which Sir John Oldcaitle had been exhibited, _ 
(which was printed in 1598,) was probably never performed. Hence, 
I conceive, it is, that Fuller ſays, „Sir John Falſtaff nas relieved the 


memory of Sir John Oldcaſtle, and of late is ſubſtiruted buffoon in his 


place; which being miſunderitoou, probably gave riſe to the ſtory, that | 


Shakſpeare changed the name of his character. 
Falſtaff having grown out of, and immediately ſucceeding, the other 
character, (the Oldcaſtle of the old K. Henry V.) having one or two 


features in common with him, and being probably repreſented in the 


ſame dreſs, and with the ſame fictitious belly, as his predeceſlor, the two 


names might have been indiſcriminately uled by Field and bers, without 


any miſtake, or intention to deceive. Perhaps, behind the ſcenes, in 


conſequence of the circumſtances already mentioned, Oldcaſtle might 
have been a cant appellation for Falſtaff, for a long time. Hence the 
name might have been prefixed inadvertently, i in ſome play-houſe copy, 


to one of the ſpeeches in The Second Part of King IV, 


If the verſes be examined, in Which the = of Falſtaff occurs, it. 


will be found, that Oldcaſtle could not have ſtood in thoſe places. The 


only anſwer that can be given to this, is, that Shakſpeare new-wrote 


each verſe in which Falſtaff's name occurred ;—a labour which thoſe 


only who are entirely unacquainted with our author 5 W and works, 
can ſuppoſe him to have undergone. MaAlox k. | 


. 3 To underſtand the propriety of the Prince's anſwer, it muſt be re 


marked that the ſheriff's officers were formerly clad in buff. So that 
vhen F alſtaff alks, whether bis beſteſs is nat a Jon wench, the Prince 
| alk's , 


"Mc: 


. — Ld ; 
” C FI co HI oo ee 


man. 
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Tal. wen, thou haſt call'd her to a reckoning, many 4 


time and oft. 4 
P. Hen. Did I ever r call for then to pay thy part! | 3 
Fal. No; I'll give thee thy due, thou haſt paid all there, 5 
P. Hen. Vea, and elſewhere, ſo far as my coin would | 

| Arretch ; ; and, where it would not, I have uſed my credit. ö 
Fal. Yea, and ſo uſed it, that, were it not here apparent | \ 


that thou art heir apparent,—But, I pr'ythee, ſweet wag, _ F 
mall there be gallows ſtanding in England when thou art 4 
King? and reſolution thus fobb'd as it is, with the ruſty 
curb of old father antick the law! ? Do not ou, when thou 
art king, hang a thief. | 
. Hen. No; thou ſhalt. _ | 225 
Hal. Shall I? O rare! By the Lord, rn be a brave 
judge. 
F F. Hen. Thou judgeſt falſe dlevady 5 I mean, chow ſhalt 
have the hanging of the eng and fo become a rare hangs 


Fal. Well, Hal, well; and in ſome ſort it jumps with my 
humour, as well as waiting in the court, I can tell u, 0 
P. Hen. For obtaining of ſuits? 4 


Fal. Yea, for obtaining of ſuits: whereof the ien 
hath no lean wardrobe. 'Sblood, I am as ee as a 
gib cat,“ or a lugg'd bear, 
Pe. Hen, Or an old lion; or a lover nts. 5 
Fal. Yea, or the drone of a Lincolnſhire . 

| | 8 P. Hen. | 
alles in return whether it <vill nat hea hong ching to 2 to fende by running 
in debt to this ſꝛueet wench, JORNSON, 


Durance, however, might alſo have ſignified ſome lating kind of ſtuff, 
ſuch as we call at preſent, everlaſting. ST EE VERS. | 

+ Suit, ſpoken of one that attends at court, means a petition 3 uſed. 
with re ſpect & to the hangman, means the clothes of the offender. 
JonnsoN. 
5 A gib cat means, I know not why, an old cat. jon nsox. | 

| Agib cat is the common term in Northamptonſhire, and all adjacent 
counties, to expreſs a be cat, Percy. 


As m<lancholy as gib'd cat is a proverb enumerated among here 5 
in Ray's Collection. TOLLET. 


6 6& Lincolnſhire bagpipes” is a proverbial ſaying. Fuller has not at- 
camped to explain it; and Ray only conjectures that the Lincolnſhire x 
peopic may be fonder of this inſtrument than others, - Dovce. 


I ſuſpect, 


KING HENRY IV. 21 


P. Hen. What ſay'ſt thou to a hare, or the melancholy ot. 
| Moor-ditch?* | 
Fal. Thou haſt the 150 onfavobry: ſimiles; and art, in⸗ 
deed, the moſt comparative, raſcallieſt, — weet young 
prince. — But, Hal, I pry'thee, trouble me no more with 
vanity. I would to God, thou and I knew where a commodi- 
ty of good names were to be bought: An old lord of the coun- 
eil rated me the other day in the ſtreet about you, fir; but 
I mark'd him not: and yet he talk'd very wiſely ; but 1 re- 
garded him not: and yet he talk'd wiſely, _ in abe ſtreet 


too. 


greets, and no man regards it. "= 
Pal. O, thou halt damnable 1 iteration ; 3 104 art, indeed, 


1 ſuſpect, that by the a7 of a Lincoluſbire hes, is s meant the dull 


01 ne of a frogs one of the native mukicians of that wateriſh county. = 
| \ - STEREVENS. 
7 A hare may be convened; i as -melancholy, FER ſhe is upon her 
form always ſolitary; and, according to the phy ſick of the times, the 
fleſh of it was ſuppoſed to generate melancholy, Joxnson. _ Z 
The Egyptians in their Hieroglyphics expreſſed a melancholy man by 


a bare fitting in her form. STEVEKx& S. 
s It appears from Stowe's Survey, that a broad ditch, called Deep- 


_ ditch, formerly parted the hoſpital. from Moor- fields; and whar has a more 
melancholy appearance than ſtagnant water? STEEVENS. 


Moor. diteb, a part of the ditch ſurrounding the city of London, en 


Biſhopſgate and Cripplegate, opened to an unwhole ſome and impaſſable 
moraſs, and conſequently not frequented by the citizens, like other 
ſuburbial fields which were remarkably pleaſant, and the faſhionable 
places of reſort. T. War Tow. 
9 Sir T. Hanmer and Dr. Warburton after him, read—incomparativey.. 
I ſuppoſe for incomparable, or peerleſs; but comparative here means grick at 


compariſons, or fruitful in ſimiles, and is properly introduced. Joun SON. 


3 is a ſcriptural expreſſion: -** Wiſdom crieth without ; ſhe 
uttereth ner voice in the ſtreets. —I have ftretched out my hand, and 10 


man regarded.” Proverbs, i. 20, and 24. HoLT WHITE. 


For iteration Sir T. Hanmer and Dr. Warburton read attract! n, of 


which the meaning is certainly more apparent; but an editor is not 


always to change what he does not underſtand. In the laſt ſpeech a 


text is very indecently and abufively applied, to which Falſtaff anſwers, 


thou baſt damnable iteration, or a wicked trick of repeating and applying 
holy texts. This I think is the meaning. Jouxsox. 


Laion! is right, & for it alſo ſignified . citation or recitation. 


Ms 


ö * Thou did'ſt well; for wiſdom cries out in the | 


able : 


- MaLoN%s 
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able to corrupt a ſaint, Thou haſt done much harm upon 


me, Hal, - God forgive thee for it! Before I knew thee, 
Hal, I knew nothing; and now am I, if a man ſhould ſpeak 
| truly, little better than one of the wicked. I muſt give over 
this life, and I will give it over; by the Lord, an I do not, 


Jam a villain; I'll be damn'd for never a king's ſon in 
Chriſtendom. 


P. Hen, Where hall we take a pu fe to-morrow, an? 


Fal. Where thou wilt, lad, I'll make one; an I do not, 


call me yillain, and baffle me. 


Pe. Hen, I fee a good amendment of life in thee; from 
praying, to pore: taking. 


Enter Poi xs, a a diftance. 


Fal. Why, Hal, 'tis my vocation, Hal; 'tis no ſin for a 


man to labour in his vocation.“ ine do ſhall we 


know if Gadshill have ſet a match. O, if men were to be 
ſav'd by merit, what hole in hell were hot enough for him? 


This 1s the moſt omnipotent villain, that © ever cried, Stand, 5 
to a true man. 5 


P. Hen, Good morrow, Ned. 


Pois. Good morrow, ſweet Hal What ſays manficur 
Nm! What W ſir "OR Sack-and- * e 


how 


This (as Dr. Famer obfervis to 5 is undoubtedly a ſneer on 
Agremont Radcliffe's Politique Diſcourſes, 1578. From the beginning to 
the end of this work, the word vocation occurs in almoſt every paragraph. 


7 | STEEVENSs 


5 Hentzner, p. 88, edit. 17575 ſpeaking of the manners of the 


| Englich, ſays, in potum copiose immittunt faccarum,?” they put a great 


deal of ſugar in their drink. REED. 
Much inquiry has been made about Falſtaff's fack, and great ſurpriſe 


us been expreſſed that he ſhould have mixed ſugar with it. As they 
are here mentioned for the firft time in this play, it may not be im- 
proper to obſerve that it is probaBle that Falftaff*s wine was Sherry, a 
Spaniſh wine, originally made at Xeres, He frequently himſelf calls it 


Sberris-ſack, Nor will his mixing ſugar with ſack appear extraordinary, 


When it is known that it was a very common practice in our author's 
time to put ſugar into 4%/ wines, „ Clownes and vulgar men (ſays 
Fynes Mory ſon) only uſe large drinking of beere or ale, —but gentlemen 
garrawſe only in wine, with which they mix ſugar, which I never ob- 
ſerved in any other place or kingdom to be uſed for that purpoſe. And 
5 becauſe the taſte of the 1 is os ae with Iweetaeſs, the 


wines 


— — 


2 


— ——_—_ A, _.-- 
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KING HENRY W. e 
how agrees the devil and thee about thy ſoul, that thou 


ſoldeſt him on Good- friday laſt, for a cup of Maderia, and 
a cold capon's leg? 


P, Hen. Sir John ſtands to his 0 FN the devil ſhall have 


| his bargain ; for he was never yet a breaker of proverbs, he 
will give his — his due. 


a | 


| n in taverns (for 1 ſpeak not of merchantes* or gentlemen s cellars) 
are commonly mixed at the filling thereof, to make them pleaſant.” 


IT1n. 1617. P. III. p. 152. See alſo Mr. Tyrwhitt's Chaucer, Vol, 


IV. p. 308: „ Among the orders of the royal houſehold in 1604 is the 


following: [Mſs. Harl. 293, fol. 162.] And whereas in tymes paſt, 


Spaniſh wines, called Sache, were little or no whitt uſed in our courte,— 


we now underſtanding that is now uſed in common drink,“ &c, Sack 


| was, I believe, often mulled in our author's time. See a note, poſt, on 
the words, If ſack and ſugar be a ſin, &c, See alſo Blount's Gros- _ 
 SOGRAPAY : © Mulled Sack, (Vinum molſitum) becauſe ſoftened and 


made mild by burning, and a mixture of ſugar,” ; 
Since this note was written, I have found reaſon to believe that Fal- | 


ſtaff's Sack was the dry Spaniſh wine which we call Auntain Malaga. 
A paſlage in Via Recta ad vitam longam, by Thomas Venner, Dr. of 
Phyſficke in Bathe, 4to. 1622, ſeems to aſcertain this: 3 
& Sacke is completely hot In the third degree, and of thin parts, and 
therefore it doth vehemently and quickly heat the bady.—Some affeck 
to drink ſack with ſugar, and ſome without, and upon no other grounds, 
as thinke, put as it is beſt pleaſing to their palates. I will ſpeake 


what I deeme thereof. —Sack, taken by itſelf is very hot and very pene- 
trative being taken with ſugar, the heat is both fomewhat Mayes; and ; 


the penetrative quality thereof alſo retarded,” | 


The author afterwards thus ſpeaks of the wine which we now nm | 
nate Sack, and which was then called Canary: Canarie-wine, which 
beareth the name of the iſlands from whence it is brought, is of ſome 
termed a ſacke, with this adjunct, faveete ; but yet very improperly, for 


| it differeth not only from ſacke in ſeoeetneſs and pleajanteſs of taſte, but alſo 
in colour and conſiſtence, for it is not fo white in colour as ſack, nor ſo 


thin in ſubſtance; wherefore it is more nutritive than ſack, and leſe 


penetrative.— White wine, Rheniſh wine, &c.—do in fix or ſeaven 


moneths, or within, according to the ſmallneſs of them, attaine unto the 


height of their goodneſs, eſpecially the ſmaller ſort of them. But the 
ftronger ſort of wines, as ſack, mulkadel!, 70 are beit when they 


are two or three years old.” 
Hence, therefore, it is clear, ad the wine ll called ſack in that | 


age was thinner than canary, and was a ſtrong light-coloured dry wine; | 


win ſec; and that it was a Spaniſh wine is aſcertained by the order quoted 
by Mr, Tyrwhitt, and by ſeveral ancient books. Cole in his Dict. 1679, 


renders ſack by Vinum Hiſpanicumz and Sherwood in his EOS and 


French s 1650, 55 * e | . 


i,; FIRST PART or 


Poins, Then art thou damn'd for kreprng thy word with 
the devi. 

P. Hen. Elſe he had been damn d for cozening the devil. 
Poins, But, my lads, my lads, to-morrow morning, by | 

four o'clock, early at Gadshill: There are pilgrims going 
to Canterbury with rich offerings, and traders riding to 
London with fat purſes : I have viſors for you all, you have 
| horſes for yourſelves ; Gadshill lies to-night in Rocheſter ; 
1 have beſpoke ſupper to-morrow night in Eaſtcheap ; we 
may do it as ſecure as ſleep: If you will go, I will tuff your 
purſes full of crowns; it you win not, W at home, and 
hang'd. 

Tal. Ser me, Vedward; if 1 tarry at home, and g go not, 
11 hang you for going. | 

Poins. You will, chops? 

Fal. Hal, wilt thou make one? 

P. Hen. Who, I rob? Ja thief ? not I, by r my faith, 

Fal. There's neither honeſty, manhood, nor good fellow- 
ſhip in thee, nor thou cameſt not of the blood royal, ” thou 
daroſt not ſtand for ten ſhillings e“ 15 
T. Hen. Well, then, once in my days Þ 1 be a mad. cap. 

Fal. Why, that's well ſaid, 

P. Hen, Well, come what will, I'll tarry at home. N 
Fal. By the Lord, III be a traitor then, when thou : art 
King es | 
ng: Hen. I care not. 
Point. Sir John, I pr 'vthee, tows the prince 104 me 
alone; Iwill lay him down ſuch reaſons for this adventure, 
that he ſhall 8 | 
___ Fal. Well, mayft thou have the foiric of perſuakion, and 
he the cars of profiting, that what thou ſpeakeſt may move, 
and what he hears may be believed, that the true prince may 
(for? recreation ſake,) prove a falſe thief; tor the Poor abuſes 

| | of 


6 The modern reading Fees and] may how be 54 3 but I think . 
it neceſſary to remark, that all the old editions read tm if th:u dar 2 rot 
fand for ten ſhillings, JohN SON. 5 
Falſtaff is quibbling on the word e. The real or ant; was of the i 
value of ten ſhillings. Almoſt the ſame jeſt occurs in a ſubſequent ſcenes 


The quibble, however, i is loſt, except the old reading be preſerved, Cr Jo 
ane, WLll not mor its STEEVEN 8. 


NING ir oe 


of the time want countenance, Farewell: You ſhall find 

me in Eaſtcheap. 

P. Hen. Farewell, thou latter ſpring ! Farewell All. hal. 
lown ſummer ?! [Exit FALSTAFFe 
Point. Now, my good ſweet honey lord, ride with us to- 

morrow; J have a jeſt to execute, that I cannot manage 
alone. Falſtaff, Bardolph, Peto, and Gadshill,s ſhall rob 
thoſe men that we have already way- aid; yourſelf, and I, 

will not be there: and when they have the booty, if you and 5 
I do not rob them, cut this head from my ſhoulders, 
P. Hen. But how ſhall we part with them in ſetting 
forth? 

Poins. Why, we will ſet forth before or after them, and 
appoint them a place of meeting, wherein it is at our plea- 
ſure to fail; and then will they adventure upon the exploit 

_ themſelves : which they ſhall have no ſooner achieved, _ 
we'll ſet upon them, 

Pe. Hen, Ay, but, tis like, that they will know u us, by our 

| horſes, by our habits, and by every other appointment, to 
be ourſelves, 5 

| Telui. Tat! our horſes they ſhall not ſee, gn tie them in 
„ the 

Fes 1 bs Alt. Bals. 41. or A aintsꝰ day, which is the 

firſt of November. We have ſtill aehurch in London, which is abſurdly 

ſtyled St. All-ballows, as if a word which was formed to expreſs the 


community of faints, could be appropriated to any particular one of 
the number, | 


Shakſpeare's alluſion is de ſigned to ridicule an 0! 1d man with youthful Rs 


. paſſions, STEEVE NSS. 
In former editions Faſſa ſf Harvey, Rofl, and Gado hill. Thus 
have we two perſons named, as characters in this play, that were never 
among the dramatis Pe- ſnæ. But let us fee who they were that commits . 
ted this robbery. In the ſecond Act we come to a ſcene of the highway, 
' Falſtaff, wanting his horſe, calls out on Hal, Poins, Bardolph, and Peto. 
_ Preſently Gads hill joins them, with intelligence of travellers being at 
hand; upon which the Prince ſays,—““ You four ſhall front 'em in a 
narrow lane, Ned Poins and I will walk lower. So that the four to be 


Concerned, are Falſtaff, Bardolph, Peto, and Gadshill, Accordingly, the 


_ robbery is committed; and the Prince and Poins afterwards rob them 


tour. In the Boar's- head tavern, the Prince rallies Peto and Bardolph for 


their running away, who confeſs the charge. Is it not plain now that 


Bardolph and Peto were two of the four robbers? And who then can 


doubt, but Harvey and Roſſil were the names of the actors? | 
- THROBALD. 
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the wood; our viſors we will change, after we leave them; : 
and, firrah, 9 I have caſes of buckram for the e to 
immaſk our noted outward garments, - 

P. Hen. But, I doubt, they will be too hard for us, 


Pins. Well, for two of them, I know them to be as true 


bred cowards as ever turn'd back ; and for the third, if he 
fight longer than he ſees reaſon, 1 Il forſwear arms, The 
virtue of this jeſt will be, the incomprehenſible lies that this 


ſame fat rogue will tell us, when we meet at ſupper : how 
thirty, at leaſt, he fought with; what wards, what blows, 
what extremities he endured ; and, in the  reproof 3 of this, 


lies the jeſt. 
P. Hen, Well, I'll go mich thee ; provide us all things 


neceſſary, and meet me to-morrow night 4 in Raſtcheap, 


* I'll ſup. Farewell. 


Poins, Farewell, my lord, . =; [Exit Porn 8. 


P. Hen. I know you all, and will a while 1 
The unyck d humour of your idleneſs: 
Vet herein will I imitate the ſun; 
Who doth permit the baſe contagious clouds 
Jo ſmother up his beauty from the world, 
Ihat, when he pleaſe again to be himſelf, 
| Being wanted, he may be more wonder'd at, 
-- My breaking through the foul and ugly miſts | 01 


2 ' Here, in our outhar* s time, as appears N this and many other * 
paſſages, was not a word of diſre ſpect. MALONE. 


It is ſcarcely uſed as a term of reſpe&, when addreſſed by the King to 
Hotſpur, p. 263. STEEVENS» 

2 That is, as I conceive, for the occaſion. This phraſe, which was 
very ſrequently, though not always very preciſely, uſed by our old wri- 
ters, I ſuppoſe to have been originally a corruption of corrupt Latin. 


From pro- nunc, 1 ſuppoſe, came for the nunc, and fo for the nonce; Juſt a 


from ad- nunc came a- non. The Spaniſh entonces has been formed i in the 
| ſame manner from in-tunc. TYRWAITT. 


For the nonce is an expreſſion i in daily uſe amongſt ths common people | 
in Suffolk, to ſignify on purpoſe 3 for the turn. HENLEY. | 


3 Reprocf is confutations JOHNSON. | | 
4 I think we ſhould read to- nigbt. The diſguiſes were to be provided 


for the purpoſe of the robbery, which was to be committed at four in the 
morning; and they would come too late if the Prince was not to receive 
them till the night after the day of the exploit. This is a ſecond inſtance 


to prove that Shakſpeare could forget in the end of a ſcene what he had 


| ö STEZEVENS. 
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Of vapours, that did ſeem to ſtrangle him. 
If all the year were play ing holidays, 
Jo ſport would be as tedious as to work ; ER, 
But, when they ſeldom come, they wiſh'd-for come, 


And nothing pleaſeth but rare accidents. 
So, when this looſe behaviour I throw off, 
And pay the debt I never promiſed, 


By how much better than my word Jam, 


By ſo much ſhall I falſify men's hopes; 
And, like bright metal on a ſullen ground, 


My reformation, glittering o'er my fault, 
Shall ſhow more goodly, and attract more eyes, 


Than that which hath no foil to ſet it of, 
I'll fo offend, to make offence a ſkill; 


| Redeeming time, when men think leaft [ will. [ Exit, 


| SCENE: III. Fe 
The ſame, Another Ron in the Palace. 


Enter King HExRT, NORTHUMBERLAND, WORCESTER, | 


 HoTtseUR, Sir WALTER BLUNT, and Others. 
K. Hen, My blood hath been too cold and eps 


Vnapt to ſtir at theſe indignities, 
And you have found me; for, accordingly, 


You tread upon my patience ; but, be ſure, . — 2 
Dis win 5 
ö f To fal lf ify bope | is to exceed hope, to give much where men Wow? for 
ittle, 8 
This ſpeech is very artfully introduced to keep the prince from ap- 
pearing vile in the opinion of the audience; it prepares them for his 
future reformation; and, what is yet more valuable, exhibits a natu- 


ral picture of a great mind offering excuſes to itſelf, and palliating thole _ 


follies which it can neither juſtify nor forſake. Jon xo. 5 
H pes is uſed ſimply for expectations, as ſucceſs 13 for the event, whether. 


| good or bad. This is ſtill common in the midland counties, “ Such 


manner of uncouth ſpeech, (ſays Puttenham,) did the Tanner of Tam- 
Tvorth uſe to King Edward IV. which Tanner having a great while miſtaken 


him, and uſed very broad talke with him, at length perceiving by pe 


his traine that it was the king, was afraide he ſhould 'be puni- _ 
ſhed for it, and ſud thus, with a certaine rude repentance? 


I hope I ſhall be hanged to-morrow,* for «I fear me I ſhail be 
hanged; ' whereat the king laughed a-gocd; not only to ſee the Tanner's 
| vaine ſeare, but alſo to hear his miſhapen terme; and gave him for re- 


bompengce of his good iport, the neee of Plumton Parke.“ P. 214. | 
| | | Fan 


IE -- FIRST FART OF 
Iwill from henceforth rather be myſelf, 
Mighty, and to be fear'd, than my condition; 5 
Which hath been ſmooth as oil, ſoft as young Ons.” 
And therefore loſt that title of reſpect, . 
Which the proud ſoul ne'er pays, but to the proud. 
Mor. Our houſe, my ſovereign liege, little deſerves 
The ſcourge of greatneſs to be uſed. nat; 
And that ſame greatneſs too which our own hands 
Have holp to make ſo portly. | 
North. My lord, un 
K. Hen, Worceſter, get thee gone, for I ſee Langer 
And diſobedience in thine eye: O, fir, 
Your preſence is too bold and peremptory, 
And majeſty might never yet endure 
The moody frontier of a ſervant brow.” 
You have good leave ® to leave us; when we need 
_ Your a and counſel, we ſhall ſend for you.— OY 
25 [Exit Wokc tert, 
Vou were about to ſpeak, I NorTHUMBERLANDs 
North, Yea my good lord, 
| Thoſe priſoners in your highneſs name demanded, 
Which Harry Percy here at Holmedon took, 
Were, as he ſays, not with ſuch ſtrength | denied | 
As is deliver'd to your majeſty : 
Either envy, therefore, or miſprifion 
Is guilty of this fault, and not my ſon, 
Hot. My liege, I did deny no priſoners. 
But, I remember, when the fight was done, 
When J was dry with rage, and extreme toil, 
Breathleſs and faint, ng * my bord, 


of | Came 
Se. 1 will from haceferth tka put « on the character that becomes 5 
me, and exert the reſentment of an injured king, than ſtill continue in 


the inactivity and mildneſs of my natural diſpoſition. And this ſenti- 
ment he has well expreſſed, ſave that by bis uſual ns he puts the | 


word conditian for diſpoſition. WARBURTON, 


The commentator has well explained the ſenſe, which was not very . 
_ Efficulr, but is miſtaken in ſuppoſing the uſe of condition licentious. 
Shakſpeare uſes it very frequently for temper of mind, and in this lenſe 

che vulgar ſtill ſay a good or ill-conditioned max. Jon N SON. | 


Frontier was anciently uſed for ferebead. STRREENG. 
i. e. our ready aſſent, STEEVENS: 


. 0 de fo * d with a popinjay,“ 
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Came there a certain lord, neat, and trimly drels'd, 5 
Freſh as a bridegroom ; and his chin, new reap'd, 

Show'd like a ſtubble land-at haryeſt- home:“ 

He was perfumed like a millirer; 

And *twixt his finger and his thumb he neil 

A pouncet-box,* which ever and anon 
He gave his noſe, and took't away again; 
Who, therewith angry, when it next came there, 
"Took it in ſnuff;3— and ſtill he ſinil'd, and talk'd; 
And, as the ſoldiers bore dead bodies by x 

He call'd them—untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
To bring a ſlovenly unhandſome corſe 

Betwixt the wind and his nobility, 

With many holiday and lady terms 

He queſtion'd me; among the reſt, demanded | 
My prifoners, in your majeſty's behalf. 

I chen, all ſmarting, with my wounds being cold, 


| Out 
9 That 1 time of feſtivity. JonxsoR · 5 No 
If we underſtand harweſi-home in the general ſenſe of a time 1 fo flivitys 


we ſhall loſe the moſt pointed circumſtance of the compariſon, A chin 


new ſhaven is compared to a ſftub-le-land at harye ſt. home, not on account 
of the feſtivity of that ſeaſon, as I apprehend, but becauſe at that time, 
when the corn has been but juſt carried in, the ſtubble appears more even 
and upright, than at any other. TyYRWHITT. 
* A ſmall box for muſk or other perfumes then i in faſhion : the lid of 
which, being cut with open work, gave it its name; from poinſoner, to 
prick, pierce, or engrave. WARBURTON» Loy 

Dr. Warburton's explanation is jut. At the chriſtening of Queen | 
Elizabeth, the Marchionefs of Dorſet gave, according to Holinſhed, 


three gilt bowls pounced, with a cover.” STEEVENS. 


3 Snuff is equivocally uſed for anger, and a powder taken up the noſe. 
+ But in the beginning of the ſpeech he repreſents himſelf at this 
time not as cold but hot, and inflamed with rage and labour: 
« When I was dry with rage, and extreme toil,“ &c. 
1 am therefore perſuaded that Shakſpeare wrote and pointed it thus + 
| I then all ſmarting with my wounds ; being gall'd | 
To be ſo peſter'd with a potinjay, &c. WARBURTON. 
Whatever Percy might ſay of his rage and teil, which is merelyglecla- | 


| - ads and apologetical, his wounds would at this time be certainly co, 
and when they were cold, would ſmart, and not before. If any alteration | 


were neceſſary, I ſhould tranſpoſe the lines: 
I then all ſmarting with my wound being cody 
Gut of my griefy, ang my. Jinpattences, | | 


260 FIRST PART or 


Out of my 1 5 and my impatience, 

Anſwer' d neglectingly, I know not what; 

He ſhould, or he ſhould not; — for he made me mad, 

To ſee him ſhine ſo briſk, and ſmell ſo ſweet, 

F. talk ſo like a waiting-gentlewoman, SE 

2 and drums, and wounds, (God ſave the mark 0 

telling me, the ſovereign'ſt thing on earth | 

Win ſpermaceti, for an inward bruiſe ; “ 

And that is was great pity, ſo it was, _ 

That villainous ſalt-petre ſhould be digg'd 

Out of the bowels of the harmleſs earth, 

Which many a good tall fellow had deſtroy d 


So cowardly ; and, but for theſe vile guns, 


He would himſelf have been a ſoldier. 

This bald unjointed chat of his, my lord, 

I anſwer'd indirectly, as I ſaid ; 

And, I beſeech you, let not his report 

"Come current for an accuſation, | 

"a my love and your high majeſty, _ : 

Blunt. The circumſtance elde d, good my lord, 

Whatever Harry Percy then had ſaid, 

To ſuch a perſon, and in ſuch a place, 

At ſuch a time, with all the reſt retold, 

May reaſonably die, and never riſe 

Jo do him wrong, or any way impeach ; 

What then he ſaid, ſo he unſay it now.” | 

K. Heu. Why, yet he doth deny his priſoners ; ES 

But with proviſo, and exception, — 

That we, at our own charge, ſhall ranſom fraight 

His brother- in- law, the fooliſh rang 3 * 5 
To þ 4 with Ns 

> be fo peſter'd with a inja Sek 

Tbs Wes he Pep FR. | 

A fopinyzay is a parrot, Jonuns0N, | 

In our ancient tranſlations of phyſical treatiſes, dale. wentris is com- 


monly called Belly- grief. STEEVENSV. | 
6 So, in Sir T. Overbury's Character, 1616: [An Ordinary Fencer.] 


« His wounds are ſeldom ſkin.deepe; for an inward bruiſe lambſtones 

and fweetebreads are his only hermaceti. BowL E. 

Let what he then ſaid never riſe to impeach him, ſo he b it now. 

Jenxsox. 

's Shak(peace has fallen into fore contrad Rions with regard to Lord | 
. c or 
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8 Who, on my ſoul, hath wilfully betray'd 
The lives of thoſe, that he did lead to fight 


Againſt the great magician, damn'd Glendower ; 


Whoſe daughter, as we hear, the earl of March 
_ Hath lately married, Shall our coffers then 
Be emptied, to redeem a traitor home? 


Shall we 'e buy treaſon ? and indent with fears, ; 
ſs When : 
| Lied Mortimer, Before he wakes bis derbe appearance in the play, 
he is repeatedly ſpoken of as Hotſpur's brother-in-/aw, In Act II. 
Lady Percy expreſsly calls him her Brotber Mortimer. And yet when he 
enters in the third act, he calls Lady Percy bis aunt, which in fact the 
Was, and not his Ader. This inconſiſtence may be accounted for as 
follows. It appears both from Dugdale's and Sandford's account of the 
Mortimer family, that there were two of them taken priſoners at dif- 
ferent times by Glendower, each of them bearing the name of Edmund; 
one being Edmund Earl of March, nephew to Lady Percy, and the pro- 
per Mortimer of this play; the other, Sir Edmund Mortimer, uncle to the 
former, and brother to Lady Percy. Shakſpeare confounds the two 
* perſons. STEEVENS. = 
Another cauſe alſo may be aſſigned for this confelicn: Henry "OY 5 
according to the accounts of our old hiſtorians, married Eleanor, the ſiſter 
of Roger Earl of March, who was the father of the Edmund Earl of March 
that appears in the prelent play. But this Edmund had a ſitter likewiſe 
named Eleanor. Shakſpeare might therefore have at different times 
confounded theſe two Eleanors. In fact, however, the ſiſter of Roger 
Earl of March, whom young Percy married, was called Elizabeth, 
| Marong. 

s Act II. ſc. ii}, this Lady is called Kate. rn ne, | 
9 The reaſon why he ſays, bargain and article w'th fears, meaning 
with Mortimer, is, becauſe he ſuppoſed Mortimer had wiifully betrayed 
5 his own forces to Glendower out of fear, as appears from his next ſpeech, 

1 WARBURTON» 
The difficulty ſeems to me to ariſe from this, that the king is not 

defired to article or contract with Mortimer, but with another for ene. | 
Perhaps we may read: 

| Shall wwe buy treaſon ? and aller with 1 1 
1 When they bave loft and 2 or feited themſelves ? 3 
Shall we purchaſe back a traitor ? Shall we deſcend to a 3 OY | 
| Worceſter, Northumberland, and young Percy, who by diſobedience 
have loft and forfeited their bonours and themſelves ? Jonxsox. 5 
Fears may be uſed in the active ſenſe tor terrors. * in "the ſecond 


part of — 1 
| | all thoſe bold fears | | 3 
ce Thou ſeeſt with peril I have 8 * 5 
Theſe lords, however, had, as yet, neither forfeited or loſt 11 thing, 
ſo that Dr. Johnſon's conjehure 1s inadenitible. | 


After 5 
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26: FIRST PART OT. 
When they have loſt and forfeited themſelves ? 


No, on the barren mountains let him ftarve ; ; 


For I ſhall never hold that man my friend, 


' Whoſe tongue ſhall aſk me for one penny coſt 
: To ranſom home revolted Mortimer, 


Hot. Revolted Mortimer? 


He never did fall off, my ſovereign ike. 

But by the chance of war; To prove that true, 
Needs no more but one tongue for all thoſe wounds, 
Thoſe mouthed wounds, which valiantly he took, 
When on the gentle Severn's ſedgy bank, 

In ſingle oppoſition, hand to hand, 

He did confound the beſt part of an — 


In changing hardiment 4 with great Glendower: 


Three times they breath d, and three times did they drink,s L- 


Upon 


After all, I am inclined to hed Mortimer (though the King affects 
do ſpeak of bim in the plural number) as the Fear, or timid objeQ, i 


| which had ft or forfeited itſelf, Henry afterwards ſays: 


he daft as well have met the devil alone, 
© As Owen Glendower for an enemy.” 55 


. Is dent ith fears, may therefore mean ſign an indenture or cus? with | 


daſftards, Fears may be ſubſtituted for fear ful people, as wes has been | 


uſed for wrongers in K. Richard II. 


The King, by buying treaſon, and indenting with fears, may Wees | 


ccevertly repeat both his pretended charges againſt Mortimer; firſt, that 
he had treaſonably betiayed his party to Glendower; and, ſecondly, that 
5 ** would have been afraid to N With ſo brave an adverſary. 


 STEEVENS, 
2 The meaning is, he came not into the enemy's power but by the 


liars of war. The King charged Mortimer, that he willfully betrayed 


his army, and, as he was then with the enemy, calls him revolted Mor- 


: timer. Hotſpur replies, that he never fell off, that is, fell into Glen- 


dower's hands, but by the chance of war. I fhould not have explained 
thus tediouſly a pafſage ſo hard to be miſtaken, dut that two ed:tors have 


already miſtaken it. JonunsoN, 


3 Hotſpur calls Mortimer*s wounds mouthed, from their gaping like a 


5 mouth ; and ſays, that to prove his loyalty, but one tongue was neceſſary 
For all theſe mouths. This may be harſh; but the ſame idea occurs in 


Coriolanus, where one of the populace ſays: « For if he ſhows us his 


| Wounds, we are to put our tongues into theſe wounds, and ſpeak for them. 


M. MAsN. 
4 An obſolete word, fignifying karGnefs, bravery, ſtoutnels. 9 


Fer is frequent 1 in his of: of it, STEEVENS. 


| , I.. is the property of wounds to excite the moſt impatient thirſt, The 
| oe: 
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Upon agreement, of ſwift Severn's flood; | | 
Who then, affrighted “ with their bloody looks, 
Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds, * 
And hid his criſp head 7 in the hollow bank 
 Blood-ftained with theſe valiant combatants. 
Never did bare and rotten policy * 
Colour her working with ſuch deadly wounds ; 
Nor never could the noble Mortimer 
Receive ſo many, and all willingly : 5 
Then let him not be ſlander'd with revolt. x 
EK. Hen. Thou doſt belie him, Percy, thou doſt beli him, 
He never did encounter * Glendower; 5 | 
I tell thee, | 
Ile durſt as well have met the devil alone, | 
As Owen Glendower for an enemy. _ 
Art not aſhamed ? But, firrah, henceforth 
Let me not hear you ſpeak of Mortimer: 
Send me your priſoners with the ſpeedieſt means, 


W you ſhall hear in ſuch a kind from me 


= As wall e en lord Northumberland, 5 


poet therefor hath with exquiſite propriety. Moshe chis cireum- 
ſtance, which may ſerve to place in its proper light the dying kindneſs 
of Sir Philip Sygney; who, though ſuffering the extremity of thirſt 
from the agony of his own wounds, yet, notwithſtanding, gave up his 
cn draught of water to a wounded- ſoldier, HENLEY. f 
5 This paſſage has been cenſured as ſounding nonſenſe, which repre- 
' ſents a ſtream of water as capable of fear. It is miſunderſtood, Severn 

is here not the flood, but the tutelary power of the flood, who was 
affrighted, and hid his head in the hollow bank. Jonxsox. | | 
17 Criſp is curled, 

Perhaps Shakſpeare has beſtowed an epithet, applicable 4 to the 
ſtream of water, on the genius of the ſtream. STEEVE NS. | 
S All the quartos which I have ſeen read bare in this place. The firſt 
folio, and all the ſubſequent editions, have baſe, I believe bare is right: 

Ne ver did policy, lying open to detection, ſo colour its wm | 

OHNSON's 
The firſt quarto, 1598, reads bare: which means ſo thinly covered ty 

art as to be eafily ſeen through. MALONE. | 

Since there is ſuch good authority as Johnſon informs us, for reading 
baſe, in this paſſage, inſtead of bare, the former word ſhould certainly be 

adopted. Bare policy, that is, policy lying open to detection, is in truth 
no policy at all, The _— baſe, alſo beſt * with rotten. | 

| M. Mason. | 
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We licenſe your departure with your ſon ;— 
Send us your priſoners, or you'll hear of it. 
[ Exennt King HENRY, BLUNT, 2 Train, 

Hot. And if the devil come and roar for them, | 
I will not ſend them: — I will after ſtraight, | = 
And tell him ſo ; for I will eaſe my heart, e 1 
Although it be with hazard of my head. nil Y 
MWorib. What, drunk with choler? ME and pauſe awhile 3 1 
| Here comes your uncle. 


| Reventer Woxc: ESTER, 


the. 25 Speak of Mortimer ? ? 
Zounds, I will ſpeak of him; ard let my ſoul | 
Want mercy, if I do not join with him: 
Vea, on his part, I'll empty all theſe veins, 
And ſhed my dear blood drop by drop i'the duſt, 
But J will lift the down-trod Mortimer 
As high i' the air as this unthankful king, - 
As this ingrate and canker'd Bolingbroke, 
North. Brother, the king hath made Your nephew mad. 
[To Worc rng, : 
War. Who ſtruck this heat up after I was gone? 
Hot. He will, forſooth, have alt my Fin; ; 
And when 1 urg'd the ranſom-once again 
Of my wife's brother, then his cheek look*d piles 
; Aud. a face he turn d 0 75 of death, ED 
 Trembling i 


9 That Joc an eye menacing death. Hothur ſeems to Geſeribe 58 Bs 
| king as trembling with rage rather than fear. Jonnson, | 
$0, 1 in Marlowe's Tamberlaine, 1590: _ | 
c And wrapt in ſilence of his angry - | 
% Upon his browes was pourtraid ugly death, 
And in his eyes the furies of his heart.” STxzzvzns. 
| Johnſon and Steevens ſeem to think that Rotſpur meant to deſcribe 
tne King as trembling not with fear, but rage; but ſurely they are miſ- 
taken. The king had no reaſon to be enraged at Mortimer, who had 
been taken priſoner in fighting againſt his enemy; but he had much 1 
reaſon to fear the man who had a better title to the crown than himſelf, 2 
Which had been proclaimed by Richard II; and e, when | 7 2 
” Hotſpur 1 is informed of that circumſtance, he ſays, | Ri 
| . Nay, then I cannot blame his couſin king | 
That w him on che wand mountains tara. ** 1 
n 


* 
* 


t Cz 


= Trembling even at the name of Mortimer, 


Heir to the crown! FS: 


KING HENRY IV. 6; 


8 wa 


Wor. 1 cannot blame him : Was he not * d, 


By Richard that dead is, the next of blood ? * _ 


North, He was; I heard the proclamation : 


And then it was, * the unhappy King 
| (Whoſe wrongs in us God pardon 0 did ſet forth. 
Upon his Iriſh expedition; 
From whence he, intercepted, did return 
Jo be depos'd, and, ſhortly, murdered, 


Mor. And for whoſe death, we in the world's widh. 
mouth 


| Live ſcandaliz'd, and foully eben of. 


Hot. But, ſoft, I pray you ; Did king Richard then 
Proclaim my brother Fdmund M lortimer 


Mr. M. Maſon's remark | is, I think, in general jultz but the N 


as appears from this ſcene, had ſome reaſon to be enraged alſo at Morti- 
mer, becauſe he thought that Mortimer had not been taken pr ſoner by 


the efforts of his enemies, but had himſelf revoleed. MaLton Eo 


YM Roger Mortimer, earl of March, who was born in 1371, was de- 
clared heir apparent to the crown in the gth year of King Richard II. 


(1335). See Grafton, p. 347. But he was killed in Ireland in 1398. 
The perſon who was proclaimed by Richard heir apparent-to the crow, 
previous to his laſt voyage to Ireland, was Edmund Mortimer, (the ſon 
of Roger,) who was then but ſeven years old; but he was not Percy” 5 


wife's brother, but her nephew. MaALONE. 


3 Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, was the undoubted heir to the 
crown after the death of Richard. h 
Sandford in his Genealogical Hiſtory ſays, that the laſt mentioned 


Edmund, carl of March, (the Mortiiner of this play,) was married to 
Anne Stafford, daughter of Edmund, earl of Stafford. Thomas Wal- 
ſingham alerts that he married a daughter of Owen Glendower; and 

the ſubſequent hiſtorians copied him; but this is a very doubtful point, 
for the Welſh writers make no mention of it. Sandford ſays that this 


earl of March was confined by the jealous Henry in the caſtle of Trim 


in Ireland, and that he died there, atter an impriſonment of twenty 
Fears, on the 19th of January, 1424. But this is a miſtake, There is 
no proof chat he was confined a {tate - . wy Ring tieary the Fourth, 


ad 


Ver. IV. | N 


. th 5 


5 At Worecher i in i the'y very nexe Hae, ſays: 6 He cannot bla ame him for 
trembling at the name of Mortimer, fince Richard had : him 
next of blood. M. Mason. 
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Nerth,  Hedid; myſelf did hear it, 
Hit,, Nay, then I cannot blame his couſin king, 
That wiſh'd him on the barren mountains ſtarv'd. 
But ſhall it be, that you, — that ſet the crown 
Upon thie head of this forgetful man; 
And, for his ſake, wear the deteſted blot 


Of murd'rous ſuborna tion. —ſpall it be, 


That you a world of curſes undergo; 


Being the agents, or baſe ſecond means, 
The cords, the ladder, or the hangman rather 


O, pardon me, that I deſcend ſo low, 
To ſhow the line, and the predicament, 


Wherein you range under this ſubtle king. 


Shall it, for ſhame, be ſpoken in theſe days, 
Or fill up chronicles in time to come, 


Then men of your nobility and power, 


Did *gage them both in an unjuſt behalf, — 
As both of you, God pardon it! have = 
To put down Richard, that ſweet lovely roſe, 


And plant this thorn, this canker, Bolingbroke ? 4 
And thall it, in more ſhame, be further ſpoken, 


That vou are fool'd, diſcarded, and ſhook off 


By him, from whom theſe ſhames ye underwent ? 
No; yet time ſerves, wherein you may redeem 
Your baniſh'd honours, and reſtore yourſelves 


Into the good thoughts of the world again: 


| Revenge the jeering, and diſdain'd 5 contempt, 
Of this prong ci0g] ; who ſtudies, day and night, 


To 


and he was employed in many e ſervices by his ſon Henry the 


Fifth. He died in his own caſtle at Trim in Ireland, at the time men- 
_ tioned by Sandford, but not in a ſtate of impriſonment. | 
Since the original note was written, I have learned that Owen Glen. 
dower's daughter was married to his antagoniſt Lord Gray of Ruthven. 
Holinſhed led Shakſpeare into the errcr of ſuppoſing her the wife of 


Edmund Mortimer, earl of March. This nobleman, who is the Morti- 


mer of the preſent play, was born in November, 1392, and conſequently 
at the time when this play commences, was little more than ten years 


old, T he Prince of Wales was not fifteen, Maron. 


4 The canker-roſe is the dog-roſe, the flower of the Cynoſbaton. $0, 


in Much ads about Nothing: & had rather be a canker in a nedge, than a 


jo 89681 in his grace.“ STEEVENS» 


— —— eons wwe Ye OS Oe oe 
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Therefore, I ſay, 


KING HENRY WW. % 
To anſwer all the debt he owes to you, 
Even with the bloody pay ment of your deaths, 


For. | Peace, couſin, ſay no more: 
And now I will unclaſpa ſecret book, 
And to your quick-conceiving diſcontents 
T'll read you matter deep and dangerous; 


As full of peril, and advent'rous ſpirit, 
As to o'er-walk a current, roaring loud, 


On the unſteadfaſt footing of a ſpear. 
Hot. If he fall in, good night :—or fink or ſwim : : — 


Send danger from the eaſt unto the weſt, 


So honour croſs it from the north to ſouth: 


And let them grapple ;—O ! the blood more ſtirs, 
Jo rouſe a lion, than to ſtart a hare.® 


North, Imagination of fome great exploit 
Drives him beyond the bounds of patience, 
Hat, By heaven, methinks, it were an eaſy leap, 


To pluck bright honour from the FO fac'd moon 9. 


Or 
0 That! is, of a ſpear Jaid 3 Was BURTON» | 
This is a very ancient proverbial expreſſion. STEEVENS. 
2 This paſſage will remind the claſſical reader of young Aſcanius“ © 


heroic feelings in the fourth ZEneid : 


pec: ra inter inertia votis | 
Oprat ara aut fulvum deſcendere monte lemem. STEEVENS. " 

2 Though I am very far from condemning this ſpeech with Gildom | 
and Theobald, as abſolute madneſs, yet I cannot find in it that profundity 


of reflection, Ind beauty of allegory which Dr. Warburton has endea- 


voured to diſplay. This ſally of Hotſpur, may be, I think, ſoberly and 


rationally vindicated as the violent.eruption of a mind inflated with am- 
dition and fired with reſentment; as the boaſted clamour of a man able 


to do much, and eager to do more; as the haſty motion of turbulent 
deſire; as the dark expreſſion of indetermined thoughts. The paſſage 
from Euripides is ſurely not allegorical, yet ic is en and properly 
as parallel. JohN soNW. 

Euripides has put the very ſame fiment i into the mouth of Eteocles: 
« J will not, madam, diſguiſe my thoughts; 1 would ſcale heaven, ; 


Vould deſcend to the very entrails of the earth, if ſo be that by hit price 
5 Icould ot obtain a kingdom. WAREUNTON. 


This is probably a paſſage from ſome bombaſt play, and iſterwards 
ves as a common -bydlelque phraſe for attempting impoſſibilities, 


T, ren 
N 2 


r 
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Or dive into the bottom of the deep, | 


Where fathom-line could never touch the ground, 


And pluck up drowned honour by the locks; 


So he, that doth redeem her thence, might wear, 


Without corrival, all ker dignities: 


But out upon this half. fac'd fellowſhip! 2 
Mor. He apprehends a world of figures here, 


But not the form of what he ſhould attend. 


That are your priſoners, 


Good couſin, give me audience for a awhile. 
Hot. I cry you mercy, _ 
Wor. .-=.-_ Thoſe ſame noble Scots, 


Hot. TM keep them all ; 
By heaven, he ſhall not have a Scot of them : 
No, if a Scot would ſave his ſoul, he ſhall not: 
I'll keep thems * this hand. 

has | You ſtart away, Re 

= „ And 


2 A coat is Caid t to be « faced, when part of i it, as the lever or - boſom, 


is covered with ſomething finer or more ſplendid than the main ſub- 


ſtance. The mantua-makers till uſe the word. Half-fac'd fellowſhip 


is then © partnerſhip but half- adorned, partnerſhip which yet wants 


half the ſhow of dignities and honours.” Jon N SON. 
Mr. M. Maſon, however, obſerves, that the alluſion may be to the 


baif-faces on medals, where two perſons are repreſented, «+ The coins of 
Philip and Mary (ſays he) rendered this ! image ſufficienti Aer to 
Shakſpeare.“ STEEVENS. 


1 doubt whether the alluſion was * dreſs. Half fac d ſeems to have 


meant paltry. The expreſſion, which appears to have been a contemptu- 
cous one, I believe, had its riſe from the meaner denominations of coin, 
on which, formerly, only a pr Ale of the reigning prince was exhibited; 5 
whereas on the more valuable pieces a full face was repreſented. | 


But then, it will be ſaid, „what becomes of fe/lozoſhip ? Where is the 


' fellowſhip in a ſingle face in profile? The alluſion muſt be to the coins of 


Philip and Mary, where two faces were in part exhibited.“ — This ſquar- 


ing of our author's compariſons, and making them correſpond preciſely _ 
on every fide, is in my apprehenſion the ſource of endleſs miſtakes, | 


Fellowſhip relates to Hotſpur's corrival'? and himſelf, and I think to 


nothing more. MALON E. 


Figure is here uſed equivocally. As it is applied to Hotſpurꝰ 8 


ſpeech it is a rhetorical mode; as oppoſed to form, it means appearance 


or ſhave. Jonns0N. 


1 „ 


Figures mean ſhapes created by Hotſpur's imagination; 5 not the 
| Form of what he ſhould attend, viz, of what his uncle had to propoſe. _ 


EDWARD? 
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And lend i no ear unto my purpoſes.— 


Thoſe priſoners you ſhall keep. 
. Nay, I will; 3 that' $ fat: — 
He ſaid, he would not ranſom Mortimer; 


Forbad my tongue to ſpeak of Mortimer; 
But I will find him when he lies aſleep, 
And in his ear Pl! holla— Mortimer! | 

Nay, --: © 
Tl "og a ſtarling ſhall be taught to ) ſpeak 
Nothing but Mortimer, and give it him, 
To keep his anger ſtill in motion. 


Mor. Hear | you, 
Couſin; a word, LE 
Hot. All ſtudies here I ſolemnly defy ,4 


Save how to gall and pinch this Bolingbroke 2 | 
And that ſame ſword- and-buckler prince of Wales, 


Bat that I think his father loves him not, 


And would be glad he met with ſome miſchance, 
Id have him poiſon'd with a pot of ale.® 


Mor. Farewell, kinſman! I will talk to you, 


When you are better temper'd to attend. 


North, Why, what a waſp-ftung and impatient fool | 


Art thou, to break into this woman's mood, ; 
Tying thine ear to no tongue but thine 8 


Hot. 
4 One of the ancient ſenſes of the verbs to arfy, was to PTY Ys 
STEEVENSs 


= A * 5 or 3 kelow, chat 8 in taverns, or raiſ-d dif- 
orders in the ſtreets, was called a Swaſh-buckler. In this ſenſe ſword- 
and- buckler is here uſed. JonNS0N. 


Stowe will keep us to the preciſe meaning of the epithet here given to 
the prince.“ This field, commonly called Weſt-Smithſield, was for 


many years called Ruffans Hall, by reaſon it was the uſual place of 
frayes and common tighting, dating the time that ſword and bucklers 


were in uſe. When every ſerving-man, from the baſe to the beſt, car- 


ried a buckler at his back, which hung by the hilt or pomel of his ſword. FP 
| HENLE Yo -- 


Pr. Grey fappaſes this to is ſaid in alluſion to Caxton's Account of 


King Fobn's Death; (ſee Caxton's Frufus Temporum, 1515, fol. 62.) but 
I rather think it has reference to the low company (drinkers of ale) with 


whom & the prince ſpent ſo much of his time in the meanef taverns. 
| | STEExEus. 
N z 
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For. Why, look you, I am whipp'd and ſcourg'd with 


3 33 


| Nettle: d, and tung with Winnie W hen I bear 


Of this vile politician, Bolingbroke, 
In Richard's time, — What do you call the place? 
A plague upon't I—it is in Gloceſterſhire ;— 
Iwas where the mad- cap duke his uncle kept; : 
His uncle York ;—where 1 firſt bow'd my knee 
Unto this king of {.niles, this Bolingbroke, _ 
When you and he came bac from R eee 
North, At Berkley caſtle; 
Ht, You ſay true: 
Why, what a candy deal of courteſy 7 
This fawning greyhound then did proffer me ! 
Look —Iwhen his infant fortune came to age, 


And —gentle Harry Percy, —and, ind conſiu,. 
O, the devil take ſuch cozeners! 


God ae me! 
Good uncle, tell your tale, for I have done. 
Wer, Nay „if you have not, to't again; 1] 


v. e ſtay your leiſure. 


. | I have Jens: 3 faith, 
Por, Then once more to your Scottith priſoners. 


Det er them up without their ranſom ſtraight, 
And make the Douglas“ ſon your only mean 


For powers in Scotland; Which, —for divers reaſons, 


Which I ſhall ſend you written be aſſur'd, 
V ill eaſily be granted. — You, my lord, 


[To NonTRUMBERLA vs 


5 Your ſon in Scotland being thun employ” d. 
Shall ſecretly into the boſom creep 
Ot that ſame noble prelate, well below d, 


"The archbiſhop. | 
| Hut, Of York, is t not? 
Wor. True; who bears hard 


| His brother's death at Briſtol, the lord Seroop. 
I ſpeak not this ia eſtimation, 9 
| As what I think might hes. but what I know | 


Fs 
7 . e. what a deal of candy mk: Matonr Fo 


* Alluding to what pal-din X ng Richard, Act IL ſc. | wy Jou dec. 
= Efoimation for wien, Wanbvn Tex. | 


Pow 
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Is ruminated, plotted, and ſet down ; 
And only ſtays but to behold the face 
Of that occaſion that ſhall bring it on. 

Hot. I ſmell it; upon my life, it will do well, 

North. Before the game's a foot, thou ſtill let'ſt ſlip.“ 

Hor. Why, it cannot chooſe but be a noble 5 — 

And then the powers of Scotland, and of Vork. — 
J join with Mortimer, ha ? 

Mor. And fo they mall. | 
Hb, In faith, it is exceedingly well aim'd. 
Jer. And tis no little reaſon bids us ſpeed, 

To fave our heads by raifing of a head ; 3 

For, bear ourſelves as even as we can, 

The king will always think him in our debt; “ 
And think we think ourſelves unſatisfied, _ 
Till he hath found a time to pay us home, 
And ſee already, how he doth begin 

To make us ſtrangers to his looks of love. 

Hot. He does, he does; we'll be reven: 3˙d on him. 
Mor. Couſins farewell: No further go in this, 
Than I by letters ſhall direct your courſe. 

When time is ripe, (which will be ſuddenly,) 
I'll ſteal to Glendower, and lord Mortimer; 
Where you and Douglas, and our powers at once, 
(As J will faſhion it,) ſhall happily meet, 

Jo bear our fortunes in our own firong arms, 
Which now we hold at much uncertainty. 

North. Farewell, good brother: We ſhall thrive, I Uu. 
Ft. Uncle, adieu:—O, let the hours be ſhort, SLE 
Til ſields, and blows, and > * our pores 
 [Exeunts 


F: To Ie flip, is to looſe 2 greyhound. Joux oN. 

3 A bead is a body of forces. Jonxsox. | 

+ This is a natural defeription of the ſtate of mind 8 thoſe that 
have conferred, and thoſe that have received obligations too great to be 
ſatisfied. T hat this would be the event of Northumberland's diſloyalty, 
Was pred! cted by King Richard in the former play. JoansoN, 
[Ibis was a common addreſs in our author's time to nephews, nieces, 
and brandchildten. Hotſpur was Worceſtex's nephew. Mal oN E. 
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ACT. II. SCENE I. 
Rocheſter, An Inu Tard. 


Enter a Carrier, avith a lautern in his hand, 


1 Car, Heigh ho! An't be not four by the day, I'll be 
hang'd : Charles' wain® is over the new chimney, and yet 
our horſe not pack' d. What, oſtler! 


Oft. (Within, | Anon, anon. | 
1 Car. I pry'thee, Tom, beat Cut”! $ ſaddle, put a few 
flocks in the point 3 3 the poor Jade 1 is wrung in the withers 


out of all ceſs, 


Enter another 8 | | 
2 Car. Peaſe and beans are as dank 9 here as a dog, and 
that is the next way to give poor jades the bots: : this 8 | 
is turn'd upſide down, ſince Robin oftler died. | 
1 Car. Poor fellow! never joy'd lince ms price of oats 
roſe ; ; it was s the death of _ 


| | 2 a. . 
6 Charles” vain 18 the vulgar name given to the conftellation called the 


Bear, It is a corruption of the Charles or Churls wain (Sax. ceopl, 
2 countryman. ) RITSOR. 


Cberl is frequently uſed for a countryman in old books. . Dover. ©. 
1 Cut is the name of a horſe in The Mic bes of Lancaſhire, 1634, and, 


1 ſuppoſe, was a common one. STEEVENS, 


1. e. out of all meaſure: the phraſe being taken from a ceſs, tax, or 
ſobſidy ʒ which being by regular and moderate rates, when any thing was ex- 


orbitant, or out of meaſure, it was ſaid to be, out of all ceſs. WARBURTON. 
9 i. e. wet, rotten, Porz. 


In the directions given by Sir Thomas Bodley, for the prefervation of 
is library, he orders that the cleanſer thereof ſhould, * at leaſt twice a 


quarter, with clean cloths, ſtrike away the duſt and moulding of the books, 


Which will not then continue long with it; now it proceedeth chiefly of 


the newneſs of the forrels, which in time will be leſs and leſs dani. 


Reliquiz Bedleiane, p. 111. REED. 


2 Are worms in the ſtomach of a Porte. Jonn zen. | 5 
The bottes is an yll diſeaſe, and they lye in a horſe mawe; and they 
be an inche long, white coloured, and a reed heed, and as moche as a 


fyngers ende; and they be quycke and ſtycke faſte in the mawe ſyde; 
it apperethe by ſtampynge of the horſe or tomblynge; and in the beginn- 


inge there is remedy ynoughe; and if they be not cured betyme, they 


| wyll eate thorough his mawe and kyll hym.““ Fitzberbert's Bok of 
Huſbandry, REE D. | 


A bort light upon you, is an imprecation cently repeated | in the 
e Toby of 7 V. as well as in many other old pieces. 


; rin | 


many robberies haye been committed, 
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2 Car, I think, this be the moſt villainous houſe in all 


London road for fleas : I am ſtung like a tench.3 


1 Car. Like a tench? by the maſs, there is ne'er a king in 
Chrifdendom could be better bit than I have been ſince the 


firſt cock. 


2 Car. Why, they will allow us ne'er a jontes, and then 
we leak in your chimney ; and your chamber-lic breeds fleas 
like a loach.“ 

1 Car. What, oſtler! come away, and be hang'd « come > away. 

2 Car, I have a gammon of bacon, and two razes of gin- 
ger,5 to be delivered as far as Charing- crols, | 

1 Car, Odſbody! the turkies in my pannier are quite 
ſtarved.— What, oſtler! A plague on thee! haſt thou never 
an eye in thy head ? canſt not hear? An 'twere not as good 


a deed as drink, to break the pate of thee, I am a N vil-⸗ 


lain.— Come, and be hang d: Haſt no faith in thee ? 
Enter Gabs HILL.“ 
Gad. Good morrow, carriers. What's o lock ? 
1 „ | 1 Car, 
3 Why like a tench ? I know not, unleſs thi fimilitude eonfiſts in the 
ſpots of the tench, and thoſe made by the bite of vermin. MAL ONE. 
have either read, or been told, that it was once cuſtom ary to pack 
fuch pond- fiſh as were brought alive to market, in finging-nettles. But 
writing from recollection, and having no proof of this uſage to offer, I do I 
not preſs my intelligence on the public. STEEVENS. 


+ The loach is a very ſmall fiſh, but ſo exceedingly prolifick that it is 
ſeldom found without ſpawn in it; and it was formerly a practice of the 


| young gallanrs to ſwallow loaches in wine, becauſe they were conſidered 


as invigorating and as apt to communicate their prolifick quality. The 
carrier therefore means to ſay that © your chamb-r-lie breeds fleas as faſt 

as a loach'' breeds, not fleas, but loaches. M. MasuNn. | 
As our author in ſeveral paſſages mentions a race of ginger, I thought 


proper to diſtinguiſh it from the raze mentioned here. The former 


ſignifies no more than a ſingle root of 1 it; but a z7aze is the Indian term 
for a bale of it. TMSOBAL PD. 


Dr. Grew ſpeaks, in The Philoſophical Tranſaftions, of a fingle root of 


ginger weighing fourteen ounces, as uncommonly large. I doubt there- 


fore concerning the truth of Mr, Warner's aſſertion. 1 expla- 


nation ſeems equally diſputable. MaroNe. 


© Here is a flight anachroniſm. Turkies were not brought into | 


5 England till the time of King Henry VIII. ,MaLone, 


This thief receives his title from a place on the Kentiſh road, where | 


In 
Ne | 


gallantry: 


. FIRST PART or 


1 Car, I think it be two o'clock.® 
adi. | pr'ythee, lend me thy lantern, to ſee my gelding 
in the ſtable, 5 
I Car. Nay, ſoft, I pray ye; 1 know a trick worth two 
of that, i'faitn. e 
Cadi. L pr'ythee, lend me thine. | 
2 Car, Ay, when, canſt tell lend me thy lantern, 
qroth a ?—marry, I'll ſee thee hang'd firſt, | 
„„ i. Sirrah carrier, what time do you mean to come to 
London x | 
2 Car. Time enough to go to bed with a onde; I; war- 
rant thee, —Come, neighbour Mugs, we'll call up the gen- 
tienen; they will along with company, for they have great | 
charge, [Exexzt Carriers. 
Gads. What, ho! chamberlain! 
Cham. Within, ] At hand, quoth pick-purſe.9 
Cadet. That's even as fair as—at hand, quoth the cham- | 
berlain: for thou varieſt no more from picking of purſes, 
than giving direction doth from ee 7 thou es th the ; 
plot how. 2 5 
| | "Bair Chambertaiin 


| Chi Good: morrow, maſter Gadshill. It holds eur 
rent, that I told you re : There J a franklin ? in the 
wilt 


| "I the year 15 58 a ballad entitled cc. The Robbery at Gadshill,” was 
| * on the books of the Stationers* company. STEVEENS. 
8 The carrier, who ſuſpected Gadshill, ſtrives to miſlead him as to the 5 
5 bour; becauſe the firſt obſervation made in this ſcene is, that it was. 
roclocl. SrE EVE RS. . 
This is a proverbial expreſſion often uſed by en Naſhe, and 
other writers of the time, in whoſe works the cant of low converſation Is | 
preſerved, STEEVENS., . 
This proverbial ſaying probably aroſe from the pick- purſe always ſeize. 
ing upon the prey neareſt him: his maxim being that of Pope s man of 


= e The thing at hand is of all things the beſt. * "Mares. Bos 
2 80, in The Life and Death f Gamaliel Ratſey, 1605 : *#——he dealt. 

with the chamberiaine of the houſe to learne which way they rode in the 

morning, which the cbamberlaine performed accordingly, and that with, - 

_ great. care and diligence, for he knew he ſhould e of their fortunes, 


5 * ſped. STEVENS. 


3 * e 28 Jonxson. 5 
A frank 


oo n 9 
wild of Kent, hath brought three hundred marks with him in 
gold: I heard him tell it to one of his company, laſt night at 
{upper ; a kind of auditor ; one that hath abundanceof charge 
too, God knows what. They are up already, and call for 
eggs and butter: + They will away preſently, wn 
Gads, Sirrah, if they meet not with faint Nicholas” 
clerks,5 I'll give thee this neck. 
Cbam. No, I'll none of it: I pr thee; bw” that for the 
hangman ; for, I know, thou worſhip'ft ſaint Nicholas as. 
truly as a man of falſehood may, _ 
Cad.. What talk'ſt thou to me of the hangman? if L 
hang, I'll make a fat pair of gallows : for, if I hang, old. 
ſir John hangs with me; and, thou know'ſt, he's no ſtarve- 
ling. Tut! there are other Trojans that thou dream'ſt not 
of, the which, for ſport ſake, are content to do the profeſ- 


ſon ſome grace; that would, if matters ſhould be look'd _ 


into, for their own credit ſake, make all whole. 1am 
Vans with no foot land-rakers,” 5 no Jong Rat, ſixpenny 
| rivers z * 
A — is a a fretbelder, M. Mason. 5 
Forte ſcue, ſays the editor of The Canter busy Tales, Vol. Iv. p. 202. 


(de L. L. Ang c. xxix.) deſcribes a franklain to be pater familias mug nis 5 


ditatus pelſelſionibus. He is claſſed evith (but after) the miles and armiger 3 
and is diſtinguithed from the Libere tenentes and valecti; though, as it 
ſhould ſeem, the only rea} diſtinction between him and other freeholders,, 
conſiſted in the largeneſs of his eſtate. Spelman, in voce 5 
quotes the following paſſage from Trivet's French Chronicle. (MSS, Bibi. 
R. S. n. 56.) „ Thomas de Brotherton filius Edwardi I, Mmatgſeallus 
Angliz, apres la mort de ſon pere eſpoſa la fille de un Franchelyn apelee 
Alice. The hiſtorian did not think it worth his while even to men- 
tion the name of the Frankelein. RRE D. 
4 lt appears from the Houſebold Bock of the Fi 5 Earl m Nor 8 
land, that butter'd eggs was the uſual breakfaſt of my. lord and lady, 
during the ſeaſon of Lent. STEEVENS. 

St. Nicholas was the patron faint of ſcholars; and Nicholas; or old 
Nick, is a cant name for the devil. Hence he ot calls Fovverty. 
| St. Nicholas? clerks, WARBURTON. 

- Highwaymen or robbers were ſo called, or Saint N; cholas's knights ; 
STEVENS. 

| | This expreſſion probably took its riſe foe the pariſh clerks of Lon 
don, who were incorporated into a fraternity or Suild, with Sr. Nicholas: | 
for their patron. WAI. LEV. 

6 That! is, with no padders, no wanderers on foot. No > long |, Fa fix 
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firicers; 7 none of theſe mad, muſtachio, purple-hued malt- 
worms: * but with nobility, and tranquillity ; burgomaſters, 5 


and Fw W ; 9 ſuch as can hold 1 in: ſuch as will ſtrike 


ſooner 


5 Penny 5 fellows that infeſt the ond TY k lou ſtaffs, and knock 


men down for ſix-pence. Nene of theſe mad muſtachis, purple-hued malt- 
W9rms,—none of thoſe whoſe faces are red with drinking ale. Joh RSO. 


7 A friker had ſome cant fignification with which at preſent we are 


not exactiy acquainted, It is uſed in ſeveral of the old plays, I rather | 
believe in this place, 20 Kr penny ftriker ſignifies, net one <vh9 would content 


b:mjelf to borrow, i. e. ro you for the ſake of fix-pence. That to borrow 
wi the cant phraſe for to ſteal, is well known; and that to frike likewiſe 
Kgnified to Serra, let the following page in per th £ Gentleman of 


Ver. ce confirms © 


& Cer. You had beft aſſault me too. 
%% al. I muſt bor rev money, . 
„ And that ſome coll a ſtriting, &c, Srinvent | 
3 This cant term for a tippler 1 bad. in The Life and Death of Fack 


Strato, 1593: © You ſhall purchaſe the prayers of all the alewives in 
for ſaving a malt-2varm and acuſtomer.” STEVENS. 


„Perhaps, oxeraires, truſtees, or commiſſioners;“ ſays Mr. * | 


But how this word comes to admit of any ſuch conſtruction, I am at a loſs 


to know. To Mr. Pope's ſecond conjecture, „of cunning men that 


bool Harp, and aim well,“ 1 have nothing to reply ſerioufly : but chooſe 
ta drep it. The reading which 1 have ſubſtituts -d, [ moneyers] ] owe to 
tze friendſhip of the ingenious Nicholas Hardinge, Eiq, A moneyer is an 


officer of the Mint, who makes coin, and deliveis out the king's money. 
Moneyers are alſo taken for bankers or thoſe that mate it their trade to 


turn and return money. Either of theſe acceptations will admirably 


jouare with our author's context. Tx EOBALD. 

Mr. Hardinge's conje cture may be ſupported by an ancient authority, | 
andi is probably right: there is a houſe upon Page Greene, next 
unto the round tufr of trees, ſometime in the tenure ans occupation of 


Simon Bolton, Hoyer 3 a8 probab! y bai hers * Datei iption of 7 ottenbam = 


High. Crefs 1631 Rip. | 
1 his is 4 very acute and judicious: attempt at emendation, m4 is not 


_— uodefſervedly adopted by Dr. Warburton. Sir Thomas Hanmer reads 
great owners, not without equal or greater likelihood of truth. I know 
not however whether any change is neceſſary: Gadshill tells the Cham- 


bertain, that he is joined with no mean wretches, but 25. th burgomaſters 1 
and great ones, or, os he terms them in merriment by a cant termination, 


: great on yers, Or gr eat-ore-ees, as we ſay, * vateer, duct lloneer, hab 
This is, 1 fancy, the whole of che matter. JOHNSON, 


Perhaps Shakſpeare wrote——5nyers, that is, publick accuntants 3 men 


pofleſſed of large ſums of money belonging to the ſtate, It is the courſe : 
_ of the Court of Exchequer, when the ſheriff makes up his accounts for 
| ines, a amerclaments, ald m ſue profits, to let -_ his head 9. te which 


G2uctes | 
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ehen and ſpeak ſooner than drink, and drink ſooner 
than . And yet I lie; for INT pray een to 


their 


denotes oneratur, riß babeat ſ:ffirientem exonerationem : he thereupon be- 
comes the king's debtor, and the parties peravaile (as they are termed in 
jaw) for whom he anſwers, become bis debtors, a and are diſcharged as 
| with reſpec to the King. 
* To ſettle accounts in this manner, is ſtill called in the Exchequer, to | 
i ony; and from hence Shakſpeare perhaps formed the word onyers.— The 
Chamberlain had a little be fore mentioned, among the travellers whom he 
thought worth plundering, an officer of the Exchequer, «a kind of 
auditor, one that hath abundance of charge too, God knows what.” This 
emendation may derive ſome ſupport from what Gadshill ſays in the next 
ſcene: There's money of the king's coming down the hill; 'tis going 
to the king's Exchequer.“ The firit quarto has—onepers, "which the 
ſecond and all the ſubſequent copies made aner. The original reading 
gives great probability to Hanmer's conjecture. MALONE, | 
2 According to the ſpecimen given us in this play, of this diſfolute 
gang, we have no reaſon to think they vere 1, realy to drink than ſpeaks | 
Beſides, it is plain, a natural gradation was here intended to be given of 
their actions, relative to one another. But what has ſpeating, drinking, 
and praying to do with one another ? We ſhou'd certainly read think in 
both places inſtead of drink; and then we have a very regular and hu- 
mourous ch;max. They ill frike ſooner than ſpeak ; and ſpeak ſooner than 
think; and think ſooner tban pray. By which laſt words is meant, that 
« though perhaps they may now and then reflect on their crimes, they 
will never repent of them. The Oxford editor has Canis this Correce _ 
tion by his adoptien of it. WAR BURTON. 
l am in a doubt about this paſſage. There is yet a part unexplained, 
What is the meaning of ſuch as can hold in? It cannot mean ſuch as can 
| keep their own ſecret, for they will, he ſays, fpeak ſooner than think: ig 
cannot mean ſuch as vill go calmly to work without unneceſſary violence, 
ſuch as is uſed by lons-ftaff ſtrikers, for the following part will not ſuit 
with this meaning; and taough we thould read by tranſpoſition ſuch as 
will ſpeak ſroner than firike, the climax will not proceed regularly. 1 muſt 
leave it as it is. JoHNSOR. | ; 
Such ascan bold in, may mean, ſuch as can curb old father antic the law, | 
or ſuch as will not blab, STEEVENS. | 
I think a gradation was intended, as Dr. Warburton ſuppoſ:s. To 
bold in, I believe i62ant to! keep their fellows' counſel and their ] n;? 
not to diſcover their rogueries by talking about them. Gadshil! there. 85 
fore, I ſuppoſe, means to ſay, that he keeps company with ſteady robbers; 
| ſuch as will not N or make any diſcovery by talking 
of what they have done; meh That will ſtrike the traveller ſooner than 
talk to him; that yet would ſooner ſpeak to him than drink, which might 
intoxicate them, and put them off their guard; and, notwithſtanding, 
would prefer drinking, however dangerous, do prayer, which! Is yy laſt 
1 8 | PIES | thi . 
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cheir ſaint, the commonwealth ; or, rather, not pray to lier, 
but prey on her; for they ride up and down on her, and 


make her their boots. 


Cham, What, the commonewealth their boots? will ſhe : 


hold out water in foul way? 

_ Gads, She will, ſhe will; juſtice hach iguor'd ber. 
We ſteal as in a caſtle, 4 cock-ſure ; we have the receipt of 
| fern- ſeed,5 we walk invifible. 


bam. ok by my Wann; 1 think, T ras are more be- 


holden 


| thing they FAO "1 think of —The worldly 3 will admit a diferenc. 


interpretation. We have otten in theſe piays, it Were as good 2 deed 
as to drink.“ Perhaps therefore the meaning may en who will 
| knock the traveller down ſooner than ſpeak to him; who yet will ſpeak 


to him and bid him ſtand, fooncr than drink; (to which they are ſuffi— 


ciently well inclined;) and laſtly, WhO will Wink ſooner than pray. 


Here indeed the climax is not regular. But * our author did not 


intend it ſhould be preſery. d. Marton. 


A ſatire on chicane in courts of juſtice ; ische ſupports in men in 


their violations of the law, under the very cover of it. WAR BURTON. 
Alluding to boots mentioned in the preceding ſpeech, «6 They would: 
melt me {lays Falſtaff in The Merry Wives of Hindſer,) out of my tat. 
drop by drop, and. guor fiſhermen's hors with me,  MALONE. 8 


414 This was once a proverbial phraſe. 


Perhaps Shakſpeare means, we fteal with. as much 1 as the an- 


cient inhabitants of caf//es, who had thoſe ſtrong holds to fiy to for protection 
: and defence againſt the laws, STEEVENS. 


5 Fern is one of thoſe plants which have their ſeed on the back of the 
leaf fo ſmall as to eſcape the fight, Thoſe who. perceived that firn was 
propagated by ſemination, and yet could never ſee the ſeed, were much 
t a loſs fora ſolution of the difficulty; and as wonder always endeavours 
to augment itſelt, they aſcribed to fern ſeed many ſtrange properties, ſome: : 


> * which the ruſtick virgins have not yet forgotten or exploded. 


The ancients, who often paid more attention to received opinions than 


| to the evidence of their ſenſes, believed that fern bore no ſeed. Our an- 


 6eſtors imagined that this plant produced ſeed which was inviſible. Hence, 
from an extraordinary mode of reaſoning, founded on the fantaſtic doctrine 
of ſignatures, they concluded that they who poſſeſſed the ſecret of wear- 


ing this ſeed about them would becoine inviſible, This ſuperttition the- 
good ſenſe of the poet taught him to ridicule, It was alſo ſuppoſed, 
do ſeed in the courſe of a ſingle night. Abſurd. as theſe notions. are, 
they were not wholly exploded in the time of Addiſon, He. laughs at 
a Doctor who was arrived at the knowledge of the green and red. 


. e and had * tbe Laer Jed.“ Tatler, No. . 
5 Bor r Wulrs- 


A 
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hofden to the guts than to fern-ſeed, for your RENE. 


_ inviſible, 
| Gads, Give me thy hand: 7 thou ſhalt have a ſhare i in our 


purchaſe," as lama true man. 


SCE - NL 
The Road by Gadshill. 


Enter Prince HENRY, and Pol xs; BAR DOI PR and Px ro, 


at ſome d iflance. 


| Point. Come; ſhelter, ſhelter ; I have 0 U Falltaf's : 
| horſe, and he frets like a gumm d velvet. e | 


64 Kaen. Stand eloſe. 
; Enter Farsrarr. 
Fal. Poins Poins, and be hang'd! N 


P. Hen. Peace, ye fat-kidney d raſcal. What a braun 
doſt thou keep? 


Fal. Where's Poins, Hal ? ? 


2. Hen, He is walk d up to the top of the hill; II 880 
bi 1 [ Pretends 70 feek Pol x S. 
Fal. Iam 8 to rob in that thief's company: the 
nuſca bath e my horſe, and. tied him I know not 
55 : where, N 


© The term uſed in law for any thing” not r inherited but Se 


Jou x So. 


Purchaſe was anciently the cant term for ſtolen ede. SrEEVINS. 
7 Gai:hill had promiſed as he was a true man; the Chamberlain wills 


bim to premiſe rather as a falſe thief 3 to which Gadshill anſwers, that 
though he might have reaſon to change the word true, he might have 
ſpared man, for homo is a name common to all men, and — others to 

| thieves. JonNsO. | 
I This is a quotation from the Accidence, OT heliens' is not the only 5 
one from that book, which, therefore, Mr. Capell. ſhould have added to 

| his Shakſperiana. Lon r. 


8 This alluſion we often meet with in the old comedies. ST.ERVENS, 


Cham, Nay, rather let me have it, as you are 3 falſe | 
me. | | 
__ Gads, Go to; Shs] is 1 common name to all men,” Bid 
the oſtler bring my e out of the ſtable, Farewell, 
; you muddy nave. [Excant, 


B —  — 3 


TS. Four Feet by the jquare is probabl no more than four foot by a rule, 


3 0 n ; 
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where, If I travel but four foot by the ſquire9 further 
afoot, I ſhall break my wind. Well, I doubt not but to die 
a fair death for all this, if! ſcape hanging for killing that 


rogue. I have forſworn his company hourly any time this 


two and twenty years, and yet I am bewitch'd with the 
rogue's company. If the raſcal have not given me medicines 


to make me love him,“ Ill be hang'd; it could not be elſe; = 


1 bave drunk medicines, —Poins|—Hall—a plague upon 


you both !—Pardolph !—Peto!—1'll ſtarve, ere 1'll rob atoot 


further.3 An 'twere not as good a deed as drink, to turn 


true man, and to leave theſe rogues, I am the verieſt varlet 
that ever chew'd with a tooth. Eight yards of uneven 


ground, is threeſcore apd ten miles afoot with me; and the 


ſtony hearted villains know it well enough: A plague upon't, 

| when thieves cannot be true to one another! [They whiſtle,] 
| Whew !—A plague upon you all! Give me my borſe, you: 
rogues, give me my horſe, and be hang'd. 


P. Hen, Peace, ye fat-guts ! lie down; lay thine: ear 


5 cloſe to the ground, and lift if thou canſt hear the tread of 
_ travellers, | 


Fal. Have you any levers to unt me op again, being 


down! *Sblood, I'll not bear mine own fleſh ſo far afoot 
again, for all the coin in thy father's exchequer. What a 


plague mean ye, to colt 4 me thus? _ ; 
P. Hen. Thom lieſt, 3 art not colted, thou art un- 


3 colted. 


Fal. 


9 The thought is humourous, and alludes to his bulk: infinuating, 


| that his legs being four foot aſunder, when he advanced four foot, this 
put together made four feet ſquare, WARBURTON» | 


I am in doubt whether there is ſo much humour here as is ſuſpected; 


| Jounson., 2 
Dr. Johnſon is certainly right. Biſhop Corbet ſays in one of his 0 


„ Some lee fear by the ſquare."". FARMER. | . 
All the old copies read by the ſquire, which points out the etymology 


85585 mefguierre Fr. STEEVENS» 
3 Alluding to the vulgar notion of love- poxoder. Jonson. 


3 This is only a light error, which yet has run through all the copies, 


DE We ſhould read—rub a foot. So we now ſay —rub on. Jon NSN. 
Why may it not mean — IT vill not g a fect further to rob? STEEVENY. 


+ Is to fool, to trick; but the prince taking it in another ſenſe, * EY 


_ poſes it by ew, that 1 is, N Janzen. . 2 
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Fal. I pr uber, good prince Hal, belp me to my horſe; 
good king's ſon. 

Pe. Hen. Out, you rogue! ſhall T hs your ofiter? 3 | 
Fial. Go, hang thyſelf in thy own heir-apparent garters! [8 
If I be ta'en, I'll peach for this. An I have not ballads 
made on you all, and ſung to filthy tunes, let a cup of ſack. 
be my poiſon When a jeſt 18 ſo Ore, and alot too.— 
J hate it.— | 
| Enter Gap SHILL, 
Cats. Stand, 
Fal. Sol do, againſt my will, 
Poins, O, tis our ſetter: I know his voice, 


Enter PARDOLPH, | 
3 What news? | 


Gads, Caſe ye, caſe ye; on with your Ve! bers 
money of the king's coming down the hill; tis going | o 
5 the king's exchequer. 


Fal. You lie, you rogue; tis s goin to the king's J taverns 5 
. Gads, There's enough to make us a . TE 
Fial. To be hang' d. | 7 — 
P. Hen. Sirs, you four: mall front them in the narrow . 
lane; Ned- Poins, and 1 will walk lower: if _ —_— 
from your encounter, t then they light ON us. 
Pets, How many be there of them ? ? 
Gads. Some eight, or tet.-.: 
Fal. Zounds! will they not rob a? 3 
F. Her. e coward, ſir 2 Paunch ? * „ 
5 0 He may hace himſelf in bis own a garters” is a proverb ia Ray' . 
Collection. STEEVENS. | 


6 In all the copies that I have ſeen, Poins is made to ſpeak upon the 
entrance of Gadshill thus: 


O,, *tis our ſetter z 1 know bis vcice. —Bardolph, evbat news ? This 16 


abſurd; he knows Gadshill to be the ſetter, and aſks Bardolph ⁊obat naut. 


BL countenunee this impropriety, the latter editions have made Gadshill 


and Bardolph enter together, but the old copics bring in Gadshill alone, Þ 
and we find that Falſtaff, who new their ſtations, calls to Bardolph 


among ot hers for his horſe; but not to e he Was poſted at Aa c 
diſtance. We ſhould there fote read. | | 


Poins. O, tis our ern &. | 
Bard. What news ? 


ade. n &&. Jonssen. 
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Fal. Indeed, I am not John of Gaunt, your grandfather 3 
bat yet no coward, Hal. | 
FB. Hen, Well, we leave that to the proof. | 
' Poins, Sirrah Jack, tly horſe ſtands behind the hedge ; x 


when thou need' it him, there thou ſhalt find him. Fare ell, 
8 and ſtand faſt. 


Fal. Now cannot I ſtrike "TER if [ ſhould be hang' 4. 

P. Hen. Ned, where are our diſguiſes? 

| Poins, Here, hard by; ſtand cloſe; | 
[ Exeuui P. Erxxy and Po! TIN 


| Pak Now, my Sade, happy man be his Cole," wy I; 
every man to his buſineſs. 


Enter Fravellers. 


1 Trav, Come, neighbour ; ; the boy ſhall lead our horſes ; 
: down the hill: we'll walk afoot a while, and caſe our r legs. 5 


. Thieves. Stand. | 
| Trav, Jeſu bleſs us! 


Fal. Strike; down with them; cut * villains FN 
\h! whorſon caterpillars! bacon-fed knaves! us hate. us 


| peri : down with them; fleece them. 


1 Trav, O, we are undone, both we and ours, for ever. 

Fal. Hang ye, gorbellied * knaves; Are ye undone ? 

5 No, ye fat chuffs; 9 I wouid, your ſtore were here! On, 
bacons, on! What, ye knaves! young men muſt live: You 


are grand-jurors are ye? We'll jure ye, i'faith. ES 
[Exeunt F ALSTAFF, Kc. driving the Travellers out, 


1 


Lerting his maſter's charitable intentions, by ſelling the dole beer to 
agua U men. SIX J. HAWEINS. 


e fat and corpulent. See the og to Kennet's Parechial 


5 Ait uities. STEVENS. 


9 This term of contempt is always a to rich and avaricious people. 


5 The derivation of the word is ſaid to be uncertain. Perhaps it is a 
4 e of chaugb, a thizyifh bird that collects his prey on the tea-ſhore. 
| STEEVENSS 


The name of the Corniſh bird 15 5 by the natives chrwv, 


Cbuff is the ſame word with c::#, both fignifying a clown, and being in 


all probability Vene from Fl Saxon word of che latter found. RITA. 


Er. enter 5 


7 The portion of alms difiributed at Lambeth palace gate 1s at this 457 | 
 ealled the dele. In Jonſon's Ale be miſe, Subtie charges Face with per- 


* 
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Re-enter Prince HE NRX and PoiNs, | 
P. Hen, The thieves have bound the true men: ' Now 
could thou and J rob the thieves, and go merily to London, 


it would be argument for a week,3 laughter for a month, 


and a good jeſt for ever. 
Poms, Stand cloſe, 1 hear them coming. 
Re-enter Thieves. 


Fal. Come, my maſters, let us ſhare, and then to horſe 
before day. An the prince and Poins be not two arrant 


cowards, there's no equity ſtirring: there's no more valour | 
in that Poins, than in a wild duck, | 


P. {len. Your money. LNA going out upon them, 


Poius. Villains! 


an they are ſharing, the Prince ao Pol xe fet upon them. 5 
Fals rarr, after a blow or two, and the reſt, run 
away, leaving their booty behind them. | | 


. Her. Got with much eaſe. Now merrily to horſe; : 


: The thieves are ſcatter'd, and poſſeſs'd with fear 
So ſtrongly, that they dare not meet each other; * 
Each takes his fellow for an officer. 
Away, good Ned. Falſtaff ſweats to death, 
And lards the lean earth as he walks along; 
Wer't not for laughing, I ſhould pity Rin. 


Points. How M64 rogue roar'd! _ ZExeunt. 


SEE N * III. 
Wan ond. A Rev in Jhe Calli. 
Enter HoTsSPUR, reading a lelter. 


— Bis „Jar mine own part, my lord, I could he aol! 0 


 #ented 19 be Peres 1 in rpc of the live 7 bear your hoſe. — He 


could 


In the old . a true man is always ſet in oppoſition to a thief. | | 
| STEEVENS. 

3 Seam! is ſabject matter for converſation or a drama. 

Mr. M. Maſon adopts the former of the{- meanings, and adds, in ſup- 
port of his opinion, a paſſage trom Mich ado ab Nubing, wnere Don 


Pedro ſays to Benedick, 


„ —if ever thou doſt fall from this faith, thou wilt prove a nôtable 


| argument,” STAY ES. 
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could be contented, — Why is he not then? In reſpect or 
the love he bears our houſe :—he ſhows in this, he loves his 
own barn better than he loves our houſe. Let me ſee ſome 
more. The purpoſe you undertake, is dangerous; — Why, that's 
certain; 'tis dangerous to take a cold, to fleep, to drink: 
but I tell you, my lord fool, out of this nettle, danger, we 
pluek this flower, ſafety. The purpoſe you undertake, is dau- 
gerous; the friends you have named, uncertain; the time itfelf 
uuſorted; and your whole plot too light, for the 9 iſe f 
ſo great an oppaſition.—Say you fo, ſay you ſo? I ſay unto 
2 8 again, you are a ſhallow cowardly hind, and you lie. 


hat a lack-brain is this? By the Lord, our plot i is a good 


plot as ever was laid; our friends true and conſtant: 2 good 
plot, good friends, and full of expectation: an excellent 
plot, very good friends. What a froſty-ſpirited rogue is 
this? Why, my lord of York 5 commends the plot, and the 


eneral courſe of the action. Zounds, an I were now by 


| this raſcal, I could brain him with his lady's fan.“ Is there 
not my father, my uncle, and myſelf? lord Edmund Mor- 
timer, my lord of York, and Owen Glendower ? Is there 
: mot, * is Douglas? Have I not all their letters, to 
| . meet 


4 This ſetter was 5 from George Dunbar, Ear! of March, in | Scotland, 


Mr. eee s MS, Notes. 


5 Richard Scroop, Archbiſhop of York. STEEVENS. 
Mr. Edwards obſerves in his Canens of Criticiſm, e that the ladies f in 


our author's time wore fans made of feathers. See Ben Jonſou's 
Every Man out of bis Humour, Act II. ſc. li: | 


«© This feather grew in her ſweet fan ſoetimes, tho? now it be my 


poor fortune to wear it.“ 
- Ss as Mr. Whalley obſerves to me, in Beaumont and F Fletcher 8. 


Wit at = oval Weapons, Act V: 
6 Wert not better 
4e Your head were broke with the handle 1 a PIE ? 


See the wooden cut in a note on a paſſage in The Merry WWives of Wind-. 

fy Fa Act II. ſc. ii. and the figure of Marguerite de France, Ducheſje de 
. in the fifth vol. of Montfaucon' 8 Monarc bie de France. Plate IX. 

| STEEVENS» » 


This 20" ounkc to be a memento to All commentators, not to be too 


| poſitive about the cuſtoms of former ages. Mr. Edwards has laughed 
unmercifully at Dr. Warburton for ſuppoſing that Hotſpur meant to brain 
the Earl of March with the handle of his lady's fan, inſtead of the feathers 


of it. The lines quoted by Mr. Whalley ſhew that the luppolition Vas 


not fo wild a one as Mr. Edwards ſuppoled. Noten. 


* 
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meet me in arms by the ninth of the next month? and are 
tbey not, ſome of them, ſet forward already? What a 


Yagan raſcal is this? an infidel ? Ha! you ſhall ſee now, 


in very fincerity of fear and cold heart, will he to the king, | 


and lay open all our procecdings. O, I could divide my- 


ſelf, and go to buffets, for moving ſuch a diſh of ſckimm' d 


milk with ſo honourable an action! Hang him! let him 


tell the king: We are Prepares: 1 will ſet forward to- 
8 | 


tw Lady Prncr, 


How now, Kate?! 2: muſt leave you within theſe two o. 


hours. | 
Lady. O my good lord, why a are you this alone ? 


For what offence have I, his fortnight, been 
A baniſh'd woman from my Harry's bed? 
Tell me, ſweet lord, what is't that takes from thee 
Thy ſtomach, pleaſure, and thy golden ſleep? 3 
Why doſt thou bend thine eyes upon the earth; 
And ftart ſo often when thou ſit'ſt alone??? 
Why haſt thou loſt the freſh blood in thy cheeks ; 3 


And — "y treaſures, and my e of ther, Tn 
7 e Ader miſtook the n name of Hotſpur $ wife, (which was 
dot Katharine, but Elizabeth,) or elſe defignedly changed it, out of the 


remarkable fondneſs he ſeems to have had for the familiar appellation "" 


Kate, which he is never weary of repeating, when he has once intro? 
duced it; as in this ſcene, the ſcene of Katharine and Petruchio, and the 
courtſhip between King Henry V. and the French Princeſs... The wife of 


_ Hotſpur was the Lady Elizabeth Mortimer, fiſter to Roger Earl of March, 
and aunt to Edmund Earl of March, who is introduced 1 in this ay by 9 8 
the name of Lord Mortimer. STEEVENS. | 


The ſiſter of Roger Earl of March, accoidiog to Hall, was called 


'- © Rleanor.. 80 alſo Holinſhed. But both theſe hiſtorians were miſtaken, 
i 7 her chriſtian name undoubtedly was El:zabetb, MALONE. 


s So, in Hall's Chronicle, Richard III: © he needed now no more 
once for that cauſe eyther to awake, or breake hys golden fleepe.” .. 
HENDERSONs 

The various epithets, 8 from the qualities of metals, which 


have been beſtowed on ſleep, may ſerve to ſhow how vaguely words are 
applied in poetry. In the line before us, ſleep is called golden, and in : 
EK. Richard III. we have « leaden flumber.” But in Virgil it . 
i ferreus ſomnusz” while Homer terms ſleep rene, or more My 5 
"Rus ehe v.07 HOLT War | 


K 
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their ſecret ſafe retire,” Again, in Holinſhed, p. 960: „ Heer a 
— F cenchmen's flight, (or. manie ſo termed their ſudden retire,) & c. 


85 2 For fr rontiers, Sir Thomas Mi: ao after him Dr. Warburton, | q 
__ Sead very plauſibly—f-rtins. JoHNsoON. 4 


5 ſary. Frontiers formerly meant not only the bounds of different terri- 9 


Practice of Fortification, printed in 1589, p. 1, it is ſaid: A forte not 
Ez placed where it were 5 KOs might ſkantly be accounted for Frontier. 


4 currence. Marox x. 1 


2% FIRST PART OF 


Jo thick-ey'd muſing, and curs'd melancholy 2 
Ina thy faint ſlumbers, I by thee have watch' d, 
And heard thee murmur tales of iron wars: 
Speak terms of manage to thy bounding feed; 
Cry, Courage (to the feld, And thou haſt talk'd 
Of ſallies, and retires ;? of trenches, tents, 
Ol paliſadoes, frontiers, parapets, 
Ol baſiliſks, of cannon, culverin; 
8 priſoners” ranſom, and of ſoldiers lain, 
And all the "currents + of a heady fight. 
Thy ſpirit within thee hath been ſo at war, 
i Nod thus hath ſo beſtir'd thee in thy ſleep, 
That beads of ſweat have ſtood upon thy brow, 
Like bubbles in a late-diſturbed ſtream ; 
And in thy face ſtrange motions have appeared, 
Such as we ſee when men reſtrain their breath _ | 
On ſome great ſudden haſte, O, what portents are theſe tp. 


Some heavy bufineſs hath my lord i in hand, 


And I muſt know it, elſe he loves me not. 


tht. 1 ho! is „nee with the packet gone? ? 


| Enter Servant. 
Serv, He | is, my lord, an hour ago. 


9 5 Hit. Hath Butler brought thoſe horſes from the ent > | ü 4 
Serv. One horſe, my lord, he brought even now. ” 


Het. What horſe ? a roan, a S is ĩt not? 

Serv, It i * my lord. Cy 8 

. Tut roan ſhall be my throne: 1 5 
0 3 „ 


9 Retires are retreats. So, in Drayton 8 Polyolbion, ſong 10: « 


STEEVENS, 


Plauſible as this is, it is apparently 9 and Satin unneceſ⸗ | 
tories, but alſo the forts built along, or near thoſe limits. In Ives's 
STEVENS. 


34 500% is a cannon of a particular kind. Srriy Ex. 
1. e. the occurrences» In die language occurrent was uled inſtead of - 


Z - 9 
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Direcily to this queſtion that I aſk. | 
An it thou wilt not tcl] me a all things true, 


5 1 1 you rrifler Loe 1 love ther not,” 


N of crampe, nor pinching hy the littie finger,” 85 AMNER, 


is not a ſubſtantive, but a verb: 


; Hotſpur's mind being intent on other things, his Ss are irregular. : 


lime before: 


| kIN G HENRY. IV. | 28% 
wen, I will back him ftraight : 0 eſperance Mews 
Bid Butler lead him forth i into the park. 
[Ei Servant, 
Lady. But hear you, my lord: 


Hot. What ſay'ſt, my lady ? 4 
Lady. What is it carries you away ? 
1 | My horſe, 
My love, my horſe, 
Lady. OS Out, you wat headed > Mk 


A eie hath not ſuch a deal of ſpleen, 


As you are toſs'd with. In faith, 


T'll know your buſineſs, Harry, that I will. 


I fear, my brother Mortimer doth ftir 
| About his title; and hath ſent for you, 


To line his enterprize : But if you go _ 
Hot. So far afoot, | ſhall be weary love. | 
Lady. Come, come, you paraquito, anſwer me 


In faith, I'Il break thy little finger, Harry, 
Hot. Away, 


. I care 
5 The motto of the Percy family, MaTONE. 8 

5 This token of amorous dalliance appꝰareth to be of a very ancient 
date; WA mentioned in Fenton's Tragical Diſcourſes, 1 $794.44 Where- 
upon, I think, no fort of kyſſes or folly s in love were forgotten, 9 


This I think would be better thus: 


Hot. Away, you triſſer! 
Lady. Love | 
Hot. I he thee not. 

This is no world, &c. Jouxsox. 


The alteration propoſed by Dr. Johnſon ſeems unneceTary. The 
paſſage, as now regulated, W to me N clear.— The firſt love | 


love thee ? ]—I love thee not. 
He has been muſing, and now replies to what lady Fry had ſaid 4 


Some heavy buſineſs hath my lord in hand, : 
And I muſt know it, —elſe be loves me not.“ 
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us FIRST PART or 


I care not for thee, Kate: this is no world, 

To play with matamets,* and to tilt with lip 

We muſt have bloody noſes, and crack'd 3 

And paſs them current too. Gods me, my horſe! - 
What ſay'ſt thou, Kate? what would'ſt thou have with me? 


Lady. Do you not love me? do you not, indeed? 


Well, do not then; for, ſince you love me not, 
Iwill not love myſelf, Do you not love me? 
Nay, tell me, if you ſpeak in jeſt, or no? 


Het. Come, wilt thou ſee me ride? 


And when I am o horſe-back, I will ſwear 
I love thee infinitely. But hark you, Kate; 


I muſt not have you henceforth queſtion me 


Whither 1 go, nor reaſon whereabout : 
Whither I muſt, I muſt; and, to conclude, | 
This evening muſt I leave you, gentle Kate. 
Thr know you wiſe ; but 75 no — vile, 5 


Than | 


uh a ent PER this d. kinguining trait of his hat] is parti⸗ : 
cularly mentioned by the Prince of Wales, in his deſcription of a con- 


verſation between Hotſpur and lady Percy: O my ſweet Harry, (ſays 
me,) bow many baſs thou fill d to-day ? Give my roan horſe a drench, 


(ſays he, and anſwers,) —ſeme fourteen,—AN HOUR AFTER, Maron E. 


$ _———nanmets,] Puppets. Jounson. 
So Stubbs, ſpeaking of ladies dreſt in the faſhion; FO ec ey are 


not natural, but artificial women, not women of fleſh and blood, but 


rather puppets or mammets, conſiſting of ragges and clowts om to- 
yether.” 


So, in the old comedy of Every Woman in ber 18 16092 — 


L have ſeen the city of new Nineveh, and Julius Cæſar, acted by mans 


mets,” Again, in the ancient romance of Virgilius, bl. l. no date: 


1 he made in that compace all the goddes that we call ma ⁊umets and 
vy adolles. Mammet is perhaps a corruption of Mabomet, Throughout 


the Engliſh tranſlation of Marco Paolo, 1579, ' Mab:metans and other 
worſhippers of idols are always called Mahomers, and Mabmets. Holinfhed's 


Hiſtory of England, p, 108, ſpeaks © of mazwmets and idols,” This laſt 
conjecture and quotation is from Mr. Tollet. I may add, that Hamlet 


feems to have the ſame idea when he tells Ophelia, that 66 he could 


85 interpret between her and her Eve, if he ſaw the Puppets dallying,” 


SerEvENS. 
9 Signifies at once wut money, 5 a broben bead. Current will apply 


to both; as it refers to money, its ſenſe is well known; as it is applied 


to a broken head, it inſinuates that a ſoldier's wounds entitle him to 
£ waiverſal reception. * $0 N. 


Rm. K NG H E NR v * 8 
Tk Than Harry Percy” s wife; conſtant you ate; 

Bot yet a woman: and for ſecrecy, 

No lady cloſer; for J well believe, LIES 

: Thou wilt not utter what thou doſt not know ; 0 
+ And ſo far will I truſt thee, gentle Kate? 
5 Lady. How! ſo far? 

Hot. Not an inch further, But hark you, Kate: : 
Whither I go, thither ſhall you go too ; 
To. day will I ſet forth, to-morrow You, 


Will this content you, Kate! IF N 
RE”: 5 „„ It muſt, of fpree, [ Exeunt,. 


8 Cc E N E IV. 
Eaſtcheap, A Room in the Boar's Head Tavern, 2. 
Enter Prince HENRY aud Poi NS. | 


1 P. Hen. Ned, pr'ythee, come out of that far room, and = 
lend me thy hand to laugha little, 
oP Poins, Where haſt been, Hal? | 

P. Hen, With three or four 1 0 thres or 
four ſcore rern. I have ſounded the very bale ſtring of 
RN Sirrah, Jam 1 {worn brother to a leaſn of e | 

acer | and 
2350 2 This line is hora from a N 3 cc A wvedidan con- 
7 al ceals what ſhe knows not. See Ray's Proverbs, 8 rEEVE NS. . 
2 In the old anonymous play of King Henry V. Eaftcheap is the alice 
were Henry and his companions meet: “ Henry 5. You know the old 
3 tavern in Eaſtcbeap; there is good wine.“ Shak ſpeare has hung up a 
*%  * ſign for them that he ſaw daily; for the Boar's head tavern was very | 
gaear Black-friars enn See Stowe's Survey, to. 1618. p. 686. 


MaLONM E. 
This fignis ande de a letter from Henry Wyndeſure, 14.59, 38 Henry 
= VI. See Letters of the Pafton Family, Vol. I. p. 175. 'T he writer of this | 
= letter was one of Sir John Faſtolf's houſehold, | 
* Sir John Faſtolf, (as I learn from Mr. T. Warton,) v was in his life. 
time a confiderable bene factor to Magdalen college, Oxford, for which 
his name is commemorated in an anniverſary ſpeech; and though the 
college cannot give the particulars at large, the Boar's Head in Southwark, 
(hien ſtill retains that, name, though divided into tenements, yielding 
150l. per ann.) and Caldecot manor in Suftolk,: were part of the lands, 
Kc. he beſtowed, STEEVENS. : . 
3 Alluding to the Fe \atres fra in the ages of adventure,” 2 aps | 
Vor. IV. | 5 5 0 


Oo 


Bardolphs i in King Henry „ A& I. N. 14 


brothers to France, S TEEVENS. 


prove the beſt comment on this pailage. 


: in a MS, play of Tirion of Athens, which, from the handing-writing „ ap- 
pears to be at! leaſt as anclent as the time of Shakſpeare x 


200: FIRST. PART OF 


and can call them all by their Chriſtian names, 46 Tom: 
Dick, and Francis. 'Ihey take it already upon their ſalva- 
tion, that, though I be but prince of Wales, yet I am the 
king of courteſy ; and tell me flatly I am no proud Jack, 
like Falſtaff; but a Corinthian,+ a lad of mertle, a good 
boy, —by the Lord, ſo they call me ; and when J am kin 
of j5 ngland, I ibatt command all the good lads in Eaſtcheap. 
They call—drinking deep, dying ſcarlet ; and when you 
breathe in your watering, they *cry—hem ! and bid you 
play it of, —To conclude, I am ſo good a proficient in one 
quarter of an hour, that I can drink with any tinker in his 
_ own language during my life, I tell thee, Ned, thou haſt 
| Joſt much honour, that thou wert not with me in this action. 
But, ſweet Ned,—to ſweeten which name of Ned, I give 
| thee this pennyworth of ſugar,® clapp'd even now into my 
hand by - an under-ſkinker 37 one that never ſpake other 


Engliſh 


we'll be all three worn 


: 4 


=Corinthian,] A wencher. e 5 
This cant expreſſion is common in old plays. STGEVENS» 


5 A certain maxim of health attributed to the ſchool of Salerno, may 
I meet with a fimilar expreſſion 


60 we alſo do enact 


« That all hold up their heads, and laugh a'oud 


& Drink. much at one draught ; br eathe not in their drink; 
That none go out to STEEVENS. 


It appears from the following alles l in Look about you, 18085 and 


ſome others, that the drawers kept e folded up in papers, ready to be 
delivered to thoſe who called for ſack: | 


cc but Jo you hear? 
66 Bri ng ſug: ar in Thite paper, not in 1 brown,” 


: Shak ſpeare might perhaps allude to a cuſtom mentioned by Becker in 


The Gul's Horn Bool, 1609 : © Enquire what gallants ſup in the next 
roome, and if they be any of your acquaintance, do not you (after the 
city faſhion) ſend them in a pottie of wine, and your name ſeoeetened in tao 


: Pitiful Papers of ſugar, with ſome filthy apologie cram'd into the mouth of 
a drawer, &c, STEEVEN S. 


7 A tapſter; an under-Arawer. un! 18 drink: and a Aer is one + that 
ſerwes drink at table, JounsoN. 


Sc benen, Dutch, is to fill a a glaſs or 1 j and Schenker | ls a cup- - bearer, 
| one 
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Engliſh i in his life, than Eight ſhillings Gt Reon, and 
You are ewelcome ; with this ſhrill addition, — Anon, ANIM + fir 7 
Score a pint of baſtard in the Half-moon, or ſo. But, Ned, 
to drive away the time till Falſtaff come, I pr'ythee, do thou | 
ſtand in ſome by-room, while I queſtion my puny drawer, 
to what end he gave me the ſugar; and do thou never leave 
calling Francis, that his tale to me may be nothing but — 
anon. Step aſide, and I'll ſhow thee a precedent, 


Poins, Francis! | 
P. Hen. Thou art perfect, 


Pains, Francis! ty . 
| Eurer Francis. 8 | 


Fran. Anon, anon, ſir.— Look down into the Pomegran. | 
ate, A 

P. Hen. Come hither, Frances, 

Fran. My lord. 
P. Hen. How long haft thou to ſerve, Francis | Fa 

Fran. Forſooth, five year, and as much as to— 

Pains, [M. thin.) Francis. | 

Fran, Anon, anon, fir, 

P, Hen, Five years! by 'rlady, a a long leaſe or the . 
ing of pewter. But, Francis, dareſt thou be ſo valiant, as 
to play the coward with thy indenture, and ſhow it a fair 
pair of heels, and run from it? 


Fran, O lord, fir! I'll be ſworn upon all the books is 
England, I could find in my heart 
| Pains, Wi 9 500 . | 


Fran 


ong i that waits at table to fill the glaſſes. Arn ab finder i is therefore, | 
a Dr. Johnſon has explained it, an under-drauder. STEEVENS. 
Giles Fletcher, in his Rue Cormmontocaith, 1591, p. 13, ſpraking of 2 
town built on the ſouth ſide of Moſkoa, by Batilius the emperor, tor 
_ garriſon of ſoldiers, ſays ; „to whom he gave privilege to drinke 
mead and beer at the drye or prohibited times, when other Raſſes may 
_. drinke nothing but water; and for that cauſe called this new citie by 
the name of Naloi, that is, Airk or poure in.“ RID. ä 
5. This ſcene, helped by the diſtraction of the drawer, and grimices of 
the prince, may entertain upon the ſtage, but affords not much delight to 
the reader. The author haz judiciouſly made it ſhort, JoungonN. 
To have windows or loop-holes looking into tae rooms beneath them, | | 
Was ane len- 4 denerat custom. Sr RRV IN | 


Og: 
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202 FIRST. PART OF 
Fran. Anon, Anon, fir. | 
P. Hen, How old art thou, Francis? 


Fran. Let me ſee About Michael mas next I ſhall be — 
Poins. 1 ithin. ] Francis ! 


Fran, Anon, fir.—Pray you, ſtay a little, my lord. 
F. Hen. Nay, but hark you, Francis: For the ſugar thou 


gaveſt me, —'twas a pennyworth, was't not? 


Fran. O lord, fir! I would, it had been two, 
P. Hen, I will give thee for it a thouſand pound. : alk me 


5 when thou wilt, and thou ſhalt have 1 i; 


Poins, Mithin. Francis! 
Fran. Anon, anon. | 
P. Hen. Anon, Francis? No, Frans: but to-morrow, 


Francis; or, Francis, on Thurſday ; or, indeed, Francis, 
| when thou wilt. But, Vrancis,— 


Fran, My lord? 
P, Hen, Wilt thou rob this leathern- jerkin, - chryſtal. 


button, nott-pated, 4 agat- ring, — caddis- 
oem,” imooth-tongue, Spaniſh- pouch. — 


1 
2 The prince inte nds to aſk the er whether "Ti will rob his maſter, 


Vu hom he denotes by many contemptuous diſtinctions. Jounson. 


3 It appears from the following paſlage in Greene's ip. for an upſtart 


Courtier, 1620, that a leather jerkin with cryſtal-buttons was the habit of a 


paxwn-broker ; a black taffata doublet, and a ſpruce leather Jer bin _ 
with chryſtal buttons, &c. I enquired of what OCCuPAtion 2 Marry, fir, 
quoth he, a broker.”” STEEVENS. | 

+ It ſhould be printed as in the old folios, —nott- ated, So, in chau- 


cer's Canterbury Tales, the Veman is thus deſcribed: 


& A nott bead had he with a brown viſage.” | 
A perſon was {:id to be nott-pated, when the hair was cut here and | 


round; Ray ſays the word is Rill uſed in Eflex, for polled or ſhorn, Vide. 


Ray's Collection, p. 108. Morell's Chaucer, 8 vo. p. II. vide Jun. Etym. 
ad verb. Percy. 15 


In Barrett's Alvearie, or Quad uple Diftionary, I ls to notte the hair 


= is the ſame as to cut it. STEEVENS. 
In Barrett's Alvearie, or Quadruple Dictionary, 1580, a \ puke colour is 


explained as being a colour between ruſſet and black, and is rendered 1 in 


Latin pullus. 


a —ů ————ð*— an 


In a ſmall book entitled, The Order of my Lorde Major, e. for their 
Meetings and Wearing of theyr Apparel throughout the Yeere, printed in 1586: 
the maior, &c. are commanded to appeare on Good Fryday in their 
penoke geꝛones, and without their chaynes and typetes.” 
Shelton, in his tranſlation of Don Quixote, p. 2. ſays: 6 the reſt and 
Feranang. « of his eſtate was ſpent on a jerkine of a fine pee. Edit. 1612. 


In 
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Fre, 0 lord, fir, who do vou mean ? | 
P. Hen. Why then, your brown battard “ 1s your only 
drink : for, look you, F rancis, your white canvas doublet 
: will fully: : in da ür, it cannot come to ſo much. 


Fran, 

In Salmen's Chymift $ $bop laid ofen, eh is a receipt to make a puke 
colour. The ingredients are the vegetable gall and a large proportion of 
water; from which it ſhould appear that the colour was grey. 

In the time of Shakſpzare the moſt expeniive filk it ockings. were 
worn; and in King Leary by way. of reproach; an attendant is called a 
w6rfled- flocking | knave. 80 that, after all, perhaps the word fue refers. 
to the quality of the ſtuff rather than to the colour. STEEVENS. 

Dugdale's FWarwickjhire, 1730, p. 406, ſpeaks of „ a gown of black 
fukes * The ſtatute 5 and 6 of Edward VI. c. vi. mentions cloth of 
theſe colours nde, brown blue, blacks.'“ Hence fue ſeems not to be 
a perfect or full black, but it might be a ruſſet blue, or rather, a ruſtet 
black, as Mr. Steevens intimates from Barrett's Alvearie. Tol Lr. 

If Shelton be accurate, as I think he is, in rendering velarte by puke 3 
puke muſt fignify rut 2vool that has never been dyed. HENLEY, 

I have no doubt” that the Fier t referred to the da k colour. Black. 
ſtockings are now worn, as they probably were in Snakſp-are's time, by 
| perfons of inferior condition, on a principle of economy. NIALoN r. 

0 Caddis was, 1 boli- ve, a kind of coarſe ferrets The garters of Shak 
ſpeare's time were worn in fight, and conſequently were expenſive, He 
who would ſubmit to wear a coarſer ſort, was probably called by this con- 
temptuous diſtinctien. STEEVENS. 

At this day, [about the year 1625] ſays the continuator of Stowe $ 
Chronicle, men of inean rank weare garters and ſhoe-roſes of more than 
Ave pound price.” In a note on Teoelfth- Night, Mr. Steevens obſerves 
that very ric h garters were anciently worn below the knee. 

Ina manuſcript Account- book kept by Mr. Philip Henilowe, ſtep. father 
to the wife of Alleyn the player, of which an account is given in Vol: II. 
is the following article: «6 Lent unto Thomas Hewode, [the dramatick 
Writer,] the 1 of ſeptembe r 1602, to bye kim a a payre of /ilver garters, 
1JS. vid.“ 

Caddis was worſted galloon. MatoN E. 15 | 

7 Baſtard was a kind of ſweet wine. The prince finding the waiter 
not able, or not willing to underſtand his inftigation, puzzles him with 
unconnected prattle, and drives him away. JOHNSON. 

In an old dramatick piece, entitled, Wins, Beer, Alt, and Tabaere, the 
ſecond edition, 1630, Beer ſays to Wine 
Wine well born? Did not every man call you baftard but t 'other Gay 7? 

Maiſon Ruſtique, tranſlated by Markham, 1616, p. 635, ſays, “ —— 
ſuch wines are called ungrell, or baſtard wines, which (betwixt the ſweet 
and aftringent ones) have neither manifeſt ſweetneſs, nor manifeſt aſtric- 
tion, but indeed part! cipate and contain in them both qualities.“ Tor TEr. 


Barrett, | 
O3 


of the north ; he that kills me ſome ſix or ſeyen dozen 


of 


8 PIR ST PART or 
Fran, What, fir? 
Point. [ Miibin.] Francis! | 
F. Hen, Away, you rogue; Doſt thou not hear them call? 


Here they, both call him; the drawer Stands ama, 


rot corvi g Which avay 19 ga. 
Euter Vintner. 


int. What! ſtand'ſt thou ſtill, and hear'ſt ſuch a calling ? 
look to the gueſts within, [Eu Francis.] My lord, old fir 
John, with half a dozen more, are at the door; Shall J let 
them i in? £0 


P. Hen, Let them alone aw bile, and then open the door, | 


[Exit Vintner.] Poins! 
| Re-enter Por . 


Poms, Anon, ana; Bf i; 
. Hen, Sirrah, Falſtaff and the reſt of the thieves are at 


: t he door: - Shall we be merry ? 


 Poins, As merry as crickets, my lad. But Tock 
What cunning match have you made with this jeſt of the 


drawer ? come, what's the iſſue? 
P. Hen, 1 am now of ali hamours, that have ſhow'd them 
ſelves humours, ſince the old days of goodman Adam, to 


the pupil age of this preſent twelve o'clock at midnight, 
1 enter Franc is with wine, | W.I hat's o clock, F rancis? 
Fran. Anon, anon, fir. 
P. Hen. That ever this fellow ſhould have fewer words 
than a parrot, and yet the fon of a woman !—His induſtry 


__ i8—up-ftairs, and down-ſtairs; his eloquence, the parcel of 


a reckoning. I am not yet of Percy's mind,® the Hot-ſpur 


Barrett, however, | in His A wearie, or Quad, up! le Di Bianury, 1 580, ſays, 


: that baftarde i is muſcadell, ſweet wine. STFERVENS, 


The drawer's anſwer had interrupted the prince's train of diſcourſe. 


He was proceeding thus: I am now of all bumiurs that babe ſpooved 
themſelucs bumours ; 3 


| T am not yet of Percy's mind; that! is, Lam willing 
. to indulge myſelf in gaiety and frolick, and try all the varieties of human 
life. Tan no! yet of Perty's mind, who thinks all the time loſt that is 
not ſpent in bloodſhed, forgets decency and civility, and has nothing byt 
the barren talk of a brutal ſoldier, *[onn30Ns 


- N 


ſon !; if thou didit, then behold that dene 
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of Scots at a breakfaſt, waſhes his hands, and ſays to his 
wife, Hie upon this quite life ! I avan | ire, O my faveet 
Harry, ſays ſhe, h5w Wen haſt ! hou kilP ta- day ? ?. Give my 
roam horſe a drench, ſays he; and an vers, Seme Huricen, an. 
hour after; à trifle, a trifle. I priythee, call in Falitait; 


I'll play Percy, and that damn'd brawn mal play dame 


Mortimer his wife, Rivo,? fays the drunkard, Call in 
ribs, call in tallow. 


Euter FALST Ar, Gabsk1 l, BAD 901 Pi, and P ETO. 


Poins, Welcome, Jack. Where haſt thou been ? | 
Fal. A plague of all cowards, I ſay, and a vengeance 
too! mary and amen! — Give me a cup of JACK boy .— 


Fre L lead this life Jong, I'll ſew nether-ttocks,* and mend 
them, and foot them too. A plague of all cowards !—- 
Give me a cup of . rogue. there no virtue extant ? 


. He drinks, 
p. His: Didſt thou never ſee Titan ki a diſh of butter? | 
pitiful- hearted Titan, that melted at the ſweet tale of the 


Fal. 


9 This was perhaps the cant of the Engliſh taverns. Jon xsex. | 
This conjecture Dr. Farmer has ſupported 1 5 a e from 


NI genen 
; As iti 1t.. : 


© If thou art fad at others fate, TAE a He AE 
Riz, diiax deep, give care the mate.“ Sr PEV ERS. 
ler 12 85 ſtacleln 82. STEEVENS. | 
| +; hos lnthecto been—the ſee: t 4b of the ſan. The 
- ACCoant?3d for in the courſe of the following an- 
88 
rns 15 a parentheſis, into which ( pitiful-beartcd - 
P..ifui-hearted means only amorous, which ws 
EGS e reken to butter, The heat of the 
1a. | a 2 lowe-tole, the poet having before called 
1 75 e ereus . 


. 


33: Nr. Farmer obſe rved to me, is bound among. 


5 Turb:: 9 . i 1925 


e It meat; bun er doth againſt the ſunne. | 
The reader, wha. inciiues to Dr. Warburton's opinion, will pleaſe to 


N nimfelf with ſome proof that pitifu/-hearted was ever uſed to 


ſignify auen, before he pronounces this learned critick's emendation to 


be juſt. 


25 In 
O04 


5 2 32 
— — 


giving ſtrength to the liquor: 5.64 


Buch would nat have done amiſle, that the Mould not mixe line with her. | 
| ale to make it mightie.” REE D. 25 
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Hal. You rogue, here's lime in this ſack too: There is 
| nothing but roguery to be found in villainous man: “ Vet 


a coward 


10 the oldeſt copy, the conteſted part of the tc appears thus: 
| at the ſweet tale of the ſonnes. 


Our author might have written—pitiful-bearted Titan, who melicd at the 
| feveet tale of his ſon, i. e. of Phatton, who, by a plauſible ftory, won on 
the eaſy nature of his father ſo far, as vg obtain from him the eons of - 
bis own chariot for a day, ST&EveN 
1 Sir Richard Hawkins, one of Queen Elizabeth's ſea- captains, | in his 

Voyages, p. 379, fays: © Since the Spaniſh ſacks have been common in 
our taverns, which for conſervation are mingled with lime in the 
making, our nation complains of calentures, of the ſtone, the dropſy, and 

infinite diſtempers, not heard of before this wine came into frequent ute, 
Beſides, there is no year that it waſteth not two millions of crowns of our 
ſubſtance, by conveyance into foreign countries.“ I think Lord Claren- 
don, in his Apology, tells us, © That ſweet wines before the Reſtoration 
were ſo much to the Engliſh taſte, that we engroſſed the whole product 
of the Canaries; and that not a pipe of it was expended in any other 
country in Europe,” But the baniſhed cavaliers brought home with 
| them the goult for French wines, which has continued ever ſince. FX 
bo WARBURTONe | 


"iu Wan does not conſider chat fack, in Shakſpeare, is moſt 


| probably thought to mean what we now call ſperry, which, when | it is 
drank, is {till drank witch ſugar. Jon NSON. 


Rheniſp is Crank with ſugar, but never ſberry. 


The difference between the true ſack and fperry, is | diſtinQly marked 


7 by the following dans: in Fortune 2 Land and ens by 1 1 drank and 
8 Rowley, 1655: | 


« Rayns. Some ſo boy, Ke. 

« Drawer. G Good / erry. lack, far? | 

0 1 1 MEANT Fangry, "a ; ents haſt no brains ? 75 
STEVIE N 90 


Eliot, | in his 07 thotpia, 1593, ſpeaking of fac ond rberifh, fays: 56 The. 


vintners of London put in lime, and thence proceed infinite maladies, 


. eſpecially the gottes.“ FARMER. 


From the following pailage in Greene's Gb taunting Conie-carck ert, 
1604, it ſeems as though lime was mixed with the ſack for the purpoſe of 
a chriſtian exhortation to Mother 


Sack, the favourite beverage of. Sir John Falſtaff, was, cording to ths 


information of a very old gentleman, a liquor compounded of ſperry, 
cyder, and ſugar. Sometimes it ſhould ſeem to have been brewed with 


eggs, i.e, nuiled. And that the vintners played tricks with it, appears 
from Falſtaff” 5 charge | in the text. 1 do es not ſeem to be at preſent 


known 1 


— — — 
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A coward 3 is worſe than a cup of ſack with lime in it; a vil- 
lainous coward.— Go thy ways, old Jack; die when thou 
wilt, if manhood, good manhood, be not forgot upon the 
face of the earth, then am I a ſhotten herring. There live 
not three good men unhang'd in England; and one of them 
is fat, and grows old: God help the while! a bad world, 
1 ſay 1 would I were a weaver; I could ſing pſalms c or any 


; ors. þ 13 A plague of all cowards, 1 ay! ill ! | 
P. Sh 


known; the ſweet wine fo called, del apparently of a quite different 
nature. RITSONs 

That the ſweet wine at preſent called ſack Is different from Falſtaff 's 
favourite liquor, I am by no means convinced. On the contray, from the 

fondneſs of the Engliſh nation for ſagar at this period, I am rather in- 
clined to Dr. Warburton's opinion on this ſubject. If the Englith drank 
only rough wine with gar, there appears nothing extraordinary, or wor- 
thy of particular notice; and that their partiality for ſugar was very great, 
will appear from the paflage in Hentzner already quoted, p. 252, as well 
as the pallage from Mory ſon's Itinerary, which being adopted by Mr. 
Malone in his note, ibid. need not to be here repeated. The addition of 

g ſugar even to ſack, might, perhaps, to a taſte habituat ted to ſweets, operate ; 
only in a manner to improve the flavour of the wine, Reed... 

5 In the firſt edition, the pailage is read thus: I could fing #ſalms or any 

thing. In the firſt folio thus: I could fing all manner f Jongs. Many 
expreſnons bordering on indecency or protaneneſs are found in the firſt 
editions, which are afterwards corrected. The reading of the three laſt 
editions, I could ſing pfalms and all manner of ſongs, is made without au- 
thority out of different copies. Jou NsoN. 

The editors of the folio, 1623, to avoid the penalty of the ſtatute, 
3 Jace I. c. xx). changed the text here, as they did in many other Places 
from the ſame motive. MA Lox E. 

In the perſecutions of the Proteſtants in Flanders under Philip U. 
thoſe who came over into England on that occaſion, brought with them 
the woollen manufactory. Theſe were Calviniſts, who. were always. 

_ diftinguiſhed for their love of pſalmody. WaRBURTON, 
1 believe nothing more is here meant than to allude to the practice 
of weavers, who, having their hands more employed than their minds, 
_ amuſe themſelves frequently with ſongs at the loom. The knight, ; 

3 being full ef vexation, wiſhes he could ſing to divert his thoughts. 5 

Weavers are mentioned as lovers of muſick in The Merchant F Vence. 

5 Perhaps © to ſing like a weaver” might be proverbial, JonNSON, 

7 . Warburton? s obſervation may be Not dee, by the following paſ- 
ſage ; Ben Jonſon, in The Silent Woman, makes Cutberd tell Moroie, | 
that „ the parſon caught his cold by nen up . and fn Zing ; Cat 1 
With cloth- workers,”? STEVEENS. | | os. 
| so, 


99 


— 2 — * DE 
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85 Tay I. 


| : Ang: ZJalms to hornpipes.?? MALON FE. 
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P. Heu. How now, wool-ſack ? what mutter you? 
Fal. A king's ſon ! If I do not beat thee out of thy king- 
dom with a dagger of lath, “ and drive all thy ſubjects afore 


_ thee like a flock of wild geeſe, I'll never wear hair on wy 
wy face more, You prince of Wales! | 


P. Hen, Why, © Lg whoreſon round man! what; s the 


matter? 


RY Are you not a coward | ? anſwer me to that ; and Poins 


I there! 3 


Point. 'Zounds, ye far paunch, an ye call me coward, I'll 


Aa thee, 


Fal. IJ call thee coward! II ſee thee * ere I call 


thee coward :; but I would give a thouſand pound, I could 
run as faſt as thou canſt, You are ſtraight enough in the 
 Mhoulders, you care not who ſees your back: Call you that, 
backing of your friends? A plague upon ſuch backing! 
| Fl me them that will face me. Give me a cy of fack :— 


am a rogue, if I drunk to- .day. | | 
P. Hen. O villain? thy lips are ſcarce wiped ſince thou 


| drunkſt laſt, 


Fal. All's one for that, A plague of all cowards, ill 5 


| He drinks, 
Db . What's the mites + l 


Fal. What's the matter? there be 3 of us here have 


7 4a” en a thouſand pound this morning, 


P. Hen. Where 1 is it, Jack ? where is it? 
Fal. Where is it? taken from us it is: A x hundred upon | 


poor four of us, 


. Hen, What, and ANY | 
Fal. 1 am a | rogue, if I were not at half-ſirord ks a 


dozen 


80, ü in The Winter's Tale: ee bat one puritan among them, and he 


The Proteſtants who fled from the perſecution of the Duke d' Alva 


Were moſtly weavers and woollen manufacturers: they ſettled in Gloceſ- 


terſhire, Somerſetſhire, and other counties, and (as Dr. Warburton 


: obſerves,) being Calviniſts, were diſtinguiſhed for their love of pſalmody. 


For many years the inhabitants of theſe counties have excelled the reſt of : 
. whe Kiogdoos i in the Kill of vocal harmonys. 5 


| 1 J. 1 
64 In e. fuch + waer as the vie in the old e, was arm'd with. 


STEEVENS: 


„ 99. 8 GI 


5 ſet upon us, 
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. heh of them two hours together. I have 'ſcap 4 by mira- 
cle. 1 am eight times thruſt through the doublet; four, 


through the hoſe ; my buckler cut through and through; 7 


my ſword hack'd like a hand-ſaw, ecce ſignum. | never dealt 
better ſince I was a man: all would not do. A plague of 
all cowards !—Let them ſpeak : if they ſpeak more or eſs 


than truth, they are villains, and the ſons of darkneſs, 
P. Hen. Speak, firs; How was it? | 
Gads, We tour ſet upon ſome dozen, - 
Fal. Sixteen, at leaſt, my lord. 
Gads. And bound them, 
Pains. No, no, they were not bound: | 
Fal. You rogue, they were bound, every man \ of chem; 5 


or ] am a Jew elſe, an Ebrew Jew.* 


Gads. As we were ſharing, ſome _ fix o or ſeven freſh men 


Fal. And wood the reft, and then e come in i the other. 
P. Hen, What fought ye with them all? 
Fal. All? Iknow not what ye call, all; bat if 1 fought 


not with fifty of them, I am a bunch of radiſh 2 if there 
were not two or three and fifty upon poor old Jack, then am 
I no two-legg'd creature, 


Poins, Pray God, you have not murder'd ſome of ho: = 
Pal. ay p that 8 paſt Pray ing for: : 1 RAVE: pepper” d bh 
0 


5 It appears from the old ads of The Two FROM namen of Abing- | 


ton, that this method of defence and fight was in Shakſpeare's time 


growing out of faſhion. The play was publiſhed in 1599, and one of 8 
the characters in it makes the following obſervation: ; 
„ ſee by this dearth of good ſwords, that ſword-and- backler fight 5 
begins to grow out. I am ſorry for it; I thall never ſee good manhood 


again. If it be once gone, this poking fight of rapier and dagger will 


come up then, Then a tall man, and a good ſword-and-buckler-man, | 


will be ſpitted like a cat, ora coney: then a boy will be as good as a 


man, &c. SrEEVEN S. | 
So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona : „chou art an Hebrews @ 


Few, and not worth the name of a Chrittian,?” 


The natives of Paleſtine were called H:brews, by way of diſtinction | 


from the flranger Fows denominated Greeks. STEEVENS. 


| Jews in Shaleſpeare's time were ſuppoſed to be peculiarly hard-hearted, 
807 in The Tuo Gentlemen of Verona: A Jew. would have wept to have 
tcen « our parting,” MaroN zZ. | 
TR 8 6 
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of them: two, I am ſure, I have pay'd ; - 9 two rogues in buck- 


ram ſuits, 1 tell thee what, Hal,—if 1 tell thee a lie, ſpit in 


my face, call me horſe. Thou know'ſt my old ward; ä 
here [ lay, and thus I bore my point, Four e in buck- 
5 ram let drive at me, 


P. Hen, What, four ? thou ſaid'ſt but two, even | NOW, | 
Fal. Four, Hal ; I told thee four. 

Pains, Ay, ay, be ſaid four, | | 
Fal. Theſe four came all a-front, and mainly thruſt at 


þ me. 1 made me no more ado, but took all their ſeven points 
| in my target, thus. 


P. Hen, Seven? why, there were but four, even now. 
Fal. In buckram.* 
Poins. Ay, four, in buckram ſuits, 3 
Fal. Seven, by theſe hilts, or I am a villain aſe; ns 
P. Hen, Pr'ythee, let him alone; we ſhall have more anon. 
Fal. Doſt thou hear me, Hal? | | 
P. Hen. Ay, and mark thee too, Jack. 


Val. Do fo, for it is worth the een to. Theſe nine 
5 in buck ram, that J told thee of, - „„ 


P. Hen. So, two more already. 
Tal. Their points being broken, — 
Poins. Down fell their hoſe.“ | | 
Lal. Began to give me ground: But I follow dr me 1 


came in foot and hand; and, with a thought, ſeven of the 
: cleven I pay d. 


P. 2 


"#1 ; e. drubbed, Les Maron. 


Eh 1 believe theſe words belong to the Prince? 8 leech ec there 
were but four even now, —in buckram,” Poins concurs with the 
Prince: Ay, four, in buckram ſuits 3 ?* and Falſtaff perſeveres in the 
number of ſeven. As the ſpeeches are at preſent regulated, Falſtaff 
' ſeems to aſſent to the Prince's aſſertion, that there were but four, if the 
Prince will but grant they were in buckramz and then immediately after- 
wards aſſerts that the number of his aſſallants was ſeven, The regula» | 
_ tion propoſed renders the whole conſiſtent. MaLons. 1 


3 From the Prince's ſpeech, and Poins's anſwer, 1 apprehend that 


: Falſtaff 's reply ſhould be interrogativelyz In buckram? WRHALLE V. 


4 To underſtand Poins's joke, the double meaning of Point muſt be 


| TE which ſignifies the ſparp end of a weapon, and the lace of a 


_ garment; I he cleanly phraſe for letting Gown the Dolls — levandam 
. alvum, Was 79 fo untruſs a point, Joun son. 


Kies HENKRY-1v; 1 
P. Hen. © monſtrous ! eleven buckram men grown out of 
two! 
Val. But, as the devit would have it, three ine gte 
knaves, in Kendal 5 green, came at my back, and let drive 
at me;— for it was ſo dark, Hal, that thou could ſt not ſee 
thy hand. 
P. Hen, Theſe "ER are e like * father that begets them; 5 
gros as a mountain, open, palpable. Why, thou clay-brain'd | 


: thou knotted-pated fool ; ; thou whoreſon, obſcene, 
reach tallow-keech,“ 


Fal. What, art thou mad! ? art thou mad! ? Is not the truth, | 
the truth ? | 


„ Why, how could'ft thou know theſs men in 
Kendal green, when it was ſo dark thou could'ſt not ſee my | 
hand? come, tell us your reaſon ; What ſay'{t thou to this ? : 
Do ius. Come, your reaſon, Jack, your e 
#al, What, upon compulſion ? No; were I at the ſtrap. 
Fade, or all the racks 1 in the world, I would not tell you on 


| _ compulſion, 
5 Kendal in Weltmeanland; i is a lacs fra for making cloths, and 
dying them with ſeveral bright colours, To this purpoles Drayton. in 
the zoth Song of his Polyolbion « 
here Kenda! town doth ſtand, 8 
| & For making of our cloth ſcarce match d in all the land. mY | 
Kenda! green was the livery of Robert Earl of Huntington and his followers, _ 
While they remained in a ſtate of outlawry, and their leader aſſumed the . 
title of Robin Hood, STEEVENs. | 
Again: « Kenga!, a towne ſo highly renowned for her commodious- 
cloathing and induſtrious trading, as her name is become famous | in that 
| Kind,” Camd. in Brit. Barnabees Journal. Bowẽ ER. = 
6 The word tallow-catch is in all editions, but having no meaning, 
cannot be underſtood, In ſome parts of the kingdom, a cake or maſs of 
wax or tallow, is called a eech, which is doubtleſs the word intended here, 
unleſs we read tallow-ketch, that is tub of tallow. Jon x SON. | 
The conjectural emendation ketch, i. e. tub, is very ingenious. But 
the Prince's alluſion is ſufficiently ſtriking, if we alter not a letter; and 
| only ſu ppoſe that by talloꝛu. catch, he means a dee for tallozo. 
| T. Wa Tom. 
| Tallow-keech is undoubtedly right, but ill explained. A eech of tallow 
is the fat of an ox or cow rolled up by the butcher in a round lump, in 
order to be carried to the chandler, It is the proper word in uſe now. 
| PR YT. 
A 3 is what i is kalled a FR IE haf i in Suſſex, andi in its form reſem 
bles the rotundity of a fat man's belly. Col LINs. 
Shakſpeare calls the butcher's wi * goody Key in the Second Part of 
| this play. STEEVIXS. 


yo: FIRST PART OF 


15 1 Give you a reaſon on compulſion! if reaſons 
were as plenty as blackberries, 1 would give no man a reaſon | 


upon compuliton, I. 


F. Hen. Il be no longer guilty of this ſin; this ſanguine 
_ coward, this bed- preſſer, this hoi ge back. breaker, this huge 
oy hill of fleſh ; ; | 
Fel. Awer, you ſtarveling, you elf-ſkin,” you dried 
| neats-tongue, bull's pizzle, you ſtock-fiſh—O, for breath to 
utter what is like thee! —you tailor's yard, you ſheath, you 
bow-caſe, you vile ſtanding tuck ; 
P. Hen, Well, breathe a while, wad then to it again: and 
when thou haſt tired thyſelf in W N hear me 
ſpeal but =—_ 
Po ins. Mark, Jack. i 
Pi. Hen. We two ſaw you four ſet on four; you bound 
5 them, and were maſters of their wealth. Mark now, how 
a a plain tale ſhall put you down,—Then did we two ſet on 
you four: and, with a word, out-faced you from your Prins 
and have it; yea, and can ſhow it you here in the houſe ;— 
And, Falſtaff, you carried your guts away as nimbly, with as 
85 quick dexterity, and roar'd for mercy, and ſtill ran and roar'd, 
as ever J heard bull-calf. What a ſlave art thou, to hack thy 
_ ſword as thou haſt done; and then ſay, it was in fight? 
What trick, what ee What ee canſt thou 


now 


ET, Is - off- ſhin Sir Thomas Hanmer and Dr. Warburton read fel. in. 

The true reading, I believe, is elf-kin, or Iittle: fairy: for though the Baſt- 

ard in King Fobn, compares his brother's two legs to two eel- ſkins ſtuff'd, 

bs yet an eel- ſæin fimply bears no great reſemblance to a man. JoRNSON. 

In theſe compariſons Shakſpeare was not drawing the picture of a little 

_ fairy, but of a man remarkably tall and thin, to whoſe ſhapeleſs uniform= 

ity of length, an ec. fin fluff'd'* (for that circumſtance is implied) 
| Certainly bears a humorous reſemblance, as do the taylor*s yard, the tuck) 

or ſmall ſword ſet upright, &c. The compariſons of the ſock Je and 8 
dry'd neat's tongue allude to the leanneſs of the prince. The readigg— + 
cel ſtin, is ſupported likewiſe by the paſſage already quoted from Xing 


FJobn, and by Falſtaff” 8 deſcription of the lean Shallow | in the Second Part 
5 of King Henry . 


Sphakſpeare had hiſtorical ee foe: the 1 of the Princes of 
: Wales, Stowe ſpeaking of him, ſays, „he exceeded the mean ftature 
| of 1 me 5 his neck , body ſlender and lean, and I his bones ſmall,” &c. 

: | SS STEEVENS, 


ted me? 


man, s and ſend him back again to my mother. 
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now find out, to hide thee from this open and apparent 
ame? 3 5 


Pons. Come, let's hear, Jack ; What trick haſt thou now? 


Fal. By the Lord, I knew ye as well as he that made ver: 


Why, hear ye, my maſters: Was it for me, to kill the heir 


apparent? Should I turn upon the true prince? Why, thou 
know'ſt, I am as valiant as Hercules: but beware inftin& ; 


the lion will not touch the true prince, Inftin& is a great 


matter; I was a coward on inſtint, TI ſhall think the better 


of myſelf, and thee, during my life; J, for a valiant lion, 
and thou, for a true prince. But, by the Lords, lads, I am 


glad you have the money. — Hoſteſs, clap to the doors; 
watch to-night, pray to-mortow,—Gallants, lads, boys, 
hearts of gold, All the titles of good fellowſhip come to you! 
What, ſhall we be merry? ſhall we have a play extempore? 


P. Hen. Content ;—and the argument ſhall be, thy run- 


JJ oo... SD 
Lal. Ah! no more of that, Hal, an thou loveſt me, 


== Enter Hoſteſs; 
Het. My lord the prince, — 5 
P. Hen, How now, my lady the hoſteſs? what ſay'ſt thou 


Hoſt. Marry, my lord, there is a nobleman of the court at 


door, would ſpeak with you: he ſays, he comes from your 
ro rr Ed ns e 


P. Hen. Give him as much as will make him a royal 


Het. An old man. : . 


4 1 here is a kind of jeſt intended. He chat received a noble 


was in cant language, called a nobleman: in this ſenſe the Prince catches 
the word, and bids the landlady give him as much as will make bim a royal 
man, that is, a real or royal man, and ſend him away. JohN SO. 


The royal went for 108. the noble only for 68. and Sd. TYVAMwWIIT T. 
This ſeems to allude to a jeſt of Queen Elizabeth. Mr. John Blower in 


a ſermon before her majeity, firſt ſaid ; My reya! Queen,“ anda little 
after: My noble Queen.“ Upon which ſays the Queen: „ What 
am I ten groats worſe than I was?? This is to be found in Hearne's 
Diſcourſe of ſome Antiquities between Windſor and Oxford ; and it confirms 
the remark of the very learned and ingenious Mr, Tyrwhitt. Tor LET. 


— 


= hg 
* 


906 1 FIRST. PART or 


N What doth gravity out of his bed at midnight — 
Shall I give him his anſwer? _ 
F. Hen, .Pr'ythee, do, Jack. 
Fal. Faith, and I'll ſend him packing,  [Exit, 
on Hen. Now, firs; by'r-lady, you Bube für —ſo did 
vou, Peto ;—ſo did you, Bardolph: you are lions too, you 
ran 1 upon inſtinct, you wall not touch the t true N * 
no, — fie 1 
Bard. Faith, I ran when I ſaw others run. | 
, Hen. Tell me now in earneſt, How came Faltaifs 
ſword ſo hack d? : 
Peto. Why, he hack'd it with his dagger; and ſaid, he 
would ſwear truth out of England, but he would make you 
believe it was done in fight; and perſuaded us to do the 
A. . 
Bard; Yes, and to tickle our 3015 with ſpear-graſs,9 to 
| make them bleed; and then to beſlubber our garments with 
it, and ſwear it was the blood of true men.? I did that 1 
did not this ſeven year before, Ibn to hear his mon- 
Krone devices. : 
Fe. Her. O villain, thou toleſ a cup of Sick Adden 
5 years 280, and wert taken with the wee and ever ſince 
1 5 | thou 

9 80, in the old. anonymous lay of The Piftorics of Henry the Fifth : 
8 Every day when I went into the field, I would take a fra, and thruſt 
it into my noſe, and make my noſe bleed, Wee TEETER... - 
2 That is, of the men with whom they fought, of boneſt men, oppoſed | 


| to thieves. Jon NsoR. : | 
3 Taken with the manner is a lay phraſe, and then in common uſe, to 


e ſignify taken in the fa, But the Oxford editor alters it, for better ſecu- 


_ rity of the ſenſe, to taten in the manor, —i. e. 1 ſuppoſe, bY the lord of 
it, as a firay. WARBURTON. : 
T he expreſſion talen in the manner, or with the manner, is common to 
many of our old dramatick writers. STEEVENS. 
 Manour or, Mainour, or Maynour, an old law term, (from the French = 


 mainaver or mainer, Lat. manu tractare,) ſignifies the thing which a thief _ 


takes away or ſteals: and to be taken with the manour or mainour is to be 
taken with the thing ſtolen about him, or doing an unlawful act, 
Hagrante deliFo, or, as we ſay, in the fact. The expreſſion | is much uſed . 
jn the foreſt-laws. See Manwood's edition in quarto, 1665, Po 292, 
where it is ſpelt manner, HAwWEI Ns. | | 
Dr. Pettengall in his Enquiry into the uſe and practice of Furies among the 
| Greeks and Remane, 470. p. 755 eren that « in the ſenſe of being 
| | raken | 
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thou haſt bluſh'd extempore: Thou hadſt fire and ſword 4 
on thy fide, and yet thou ran ſt WF ; what inſtinet hadſt 5 
thou for it? 

Bard. My lord, do you ſee theſe n meteors ? do you behold 
theſe exhalations ? 1 

P. Hen, I do. | 

Bard. What think you they portend ? ? 

P. Hen. Hot livers, and cold purſes. 

Bard. Choler, my lord, if rightly taken, 
25 Hen. No, it rightly taken, halter. 


Re-enter FaisT AFF, : 


: Here « comes lean Jack, here comes bare-bone. How: now my 

tweet creature of bombaſt ? 7 How _y 1s't a0, A lince | 
thou faw'k thine own knee ? Fo TP, 
| ks. in the fa, the 3 ted the capretion man mie lo W 


Cic. pro Cinentio—ir fro Cœlio. The word manifeſto ſeems to be formed of 
manu. Hence the Saxons expreſſed this idea by words of the ſame im- 


port, hand babend, having in the hand, or hack ber end, bearing on the backs 


The Welſh laws of Hoel- da, uſed in the ſame ſenſe the words Jedrad 


un pilawwlatrociniun wel furtum in manu, the theft in his hand, The 


Engliſh law calls it tar zbith the manner, inſtead of the mainer, from 
main, the band, in the French language in which our ſtatute laws were 
written from Meſiminſt. primer 3 Edward I. to Richard III. In Meſiminſt. 
Frimer, e. xv. it is called priſe ove le mainer. In Rot. Parliament. 
5 Richard II. Tit. 96. Cotton's Abridgement, and Coke's Inſtitutes, it 
is corruptly called taken <vith the manner; and the Engliſh tranſlators of _ 
the Bible following the vulgar jargon of the law, rendered Numbers v. 13. 
relating to a woman taken in the fact of adultery, by taken with the man- 
ner. In the Scotch law it is called taken with the fang. See Reg. 
Majo. Lib. IV. c. xxi. And in caſes of murder manifeſt, the murderer | 
was ſaid to be taken wvith the red hand and bot blude. All which modes of 
expreſſion in the Weſtern Empire took their origin from the Roman 

 manifeſ?9 deprebenſus. REED. 
47 The fire was in his face. | A red face i 1s termed a fir . | 
JonNsoN, 


That i is, drunkenneſs and 8 'To Galt was, in che language of 


thoſe times, to heat the liver. Jonxsox. 

„ The reader who would enter into the ſpirit of this repartee, muſt re- 
collect the fimilarity of ſound between collar and choler. STEEVENS. 5 
| 7 -———bombaſt 2] Is the ſtuffing of clothes. JouNSsoN. 

Stubbs, in his Anatomie of Abuſes, 1595, obſerves, that in nis time 
| ©& the doublettes were fo hard quilted, ſtuffed, bambaſted, and ſewed, as 
they could neither worke, nor yet well play in them. Bom baſt is catton. 
Gerard calls the cotton Plant 6 the e tree.“ rien. | 


* FIRST. PART OF 
Fal. My own knee? when I was about thy years, Hal, 1 
was not an eagle's talon in the waiſt ; I could have crept into 
any alderman's thumb-ring :5 A plague of ſighing and grief! 
it blows a man up like a bladder. There's villainous news 
abroad: here was ſir John Bracy from your father; you 
muſt to the court in the morning. That ſame mad fellow 
of the north, Percy; and he of Wales, that gave Amaimon 


By the battinado; and made Lucifer cackold; and {wore the 


What, a plague, call you him: 


MY N 404 


devil his true liegeman upon the croſs of a W elſh hook, — 


Pains, O, Glendower, 
Ful. Owen, Owen; the ſame and his fo in-law, 
| Mortimer; and old Northumberland ; and that ſprightly 
0 Scot | 
bs  Aritophanes has the Came thought : 5 | 
ON Lia daun i 255 &Y cut y av Kanda Plutus, v. 1037. | 
| Sir W. RAWLINSON.' 
"A alderman 8 (bum: ring 18 meatlones by Browne | in The Aulifodes, 
Item, a diſtich graven in his thumb-ring.”? The cuſtom 


0f wearing a ring on the thumb, is very ancient, In Chaucer's Squier's. 


Tale, it is ſaid "of the rider of the brazen horſe who advanced into the 
2 Hall of Cambuſean, that | 
. | upon his tbunbe he had of gold a ring. Sr EVER 8. 
To 9 A Welp heck app<2rs to have been ſome inſtrument of the offenfive 
kind. It is mentioned in the play of Sir 7obn O. lcaſtle: | 
that no man prefame fo wear AE e eſpecially Welſh | 
= Boobs and foreſt- bills... | 
„The Welſh Glaive,” (which 1 take to be the fame weapon under 
another name,) ſays Captain Groſe in his Treatiſe m ancient Armcur, 
6 is a kind of bill, ſometimes reckoned among the pole axes;“ a variety 
perhaps of the ſecuris falcata, or probably reſembling the Lochaber axe, 
which was uſed in the late rebellion. Colonel Gardaer was atcacked with 


\ ſuch a one at the battle of Preſtonpans. STEEvENs. 


The Wielſb boch, 1 believe, was pointed, like a ſpear, to puſh or thru 
with; and below had a hook to ſeize on the enemy if he ſhould attempt 
to eſcape by flight. I take my ideas from a paſlage in Putler*s Character 
M a Juſtice of the Peace, whom the witty author thus deſcribes; His 
Whole authority is ike a JWelſp book; for his warrant is a puller to ber, 
and his mittimus a thrufter fr om ber.“ Ren: ains, Vol. II. „ 
|  WraLLzy. 
Minſheu in his Dict. 1617, explains a Welſh book thus: © Armorum 
7 genus eft ere in falcis modum incurvato, pertice longiſſimæ prefixe.” Cot- 
grave calls it a long hedging-bill, about the lenztn of ; a n ger 
alſo Florio's Italian Dict. 1598: | 
6 Falcione, A bending forreſt bill, or We /e bo:k —— 
CL Pennati. + Hedge-bijls foreſt bills, Welch 8 or weed hooks. 15 
| M ALONE» 
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Scot of Scots, Douglas, that runs o horſe-back up a hill 
perpendicular. 


P. Hen. He that rides at high ſpeed, and with his piſtol * 


Kills a ſparrow flying. 


Fal. You have hit it. 
P. Hen. So did he never the ſparrow. 


Fal. Well, that raſcal hath good mettle i in bim; he will 


5 not run. 


p. Hen. Why, what a raſcal art thou then, to praiſe him 8 
ſo for running? 


Fal. O'horſeback, yo cuckoo! but, afoot, he will not 


| budge a foot. 


V. Hen, Ves, Jack, upon inſtinct. 
Fal. J grant ye, upon inſtinct. Well, he is there too, 


and one Mordake, and a thouſand blue-caps more: Wor- 
ceſler is ſtolen away to-night; thy father's beard is turned 
white with the news ; 4 you may buy and now as cheap as 
| ſinking mackarel.s | 


H. Hen, Why then, tis like, if there c come a hot Tune, 6 


this civil buffeting hold, we ſhall buy maidenheads as they 


buy hob-nails, by the hundreds. „ 
Fal. By che maſs, lad, thou ſay'ſt true; it is like, we 


fhall have good trading that way.—BÞut, tell me, Hal, art 
thou not horribly afeard ? thou being heir apparent, could 8 


the world pick thee out three ſuch enemies a again, as that 


fend Ong, that wr pk Percy, and that devil Glendower? 


Art 


1 Shakfocars never Jos any care to preſerve the manner f the time. 


Piſtols were not known in the age of Henry. Pill; were, I believe, 
about our author's time, eminently uſed by che Scat. a Hey Wot- 
ton ſomewhere makes mention of a Scottifi piſtol, une N. 


A name of ridicule given to the Scots from their blue: bonnets. 


Jon N SON. | 


4 I think Montaigne mentions a perſon condemned to deatn , whole | 


Fair turned grey in one night, Tol LET. 


. 
1 


In former times the proſperity of the na: ion w33 known by the 


value of land, as now by the price of ſtocks. Before Henry the Seventh 


made it ſafe to ſerve the King regnant, it was the practice at every revo- 


lution, for the conqueror to confiſcate the eſtates cf thoſe that oppoſed, 


and perhaps of thoſe who did not affiſt him. Thoſe, therefore, that 


foreſaw the change of government, and thought their eſtates in danger, 


were deſirous to fell them in | hae r fomething that gar» be carried 


Away. Juixsox. 


Fo FIRST PART OV 
Art thou not borribly afraid? doth not thy blood thrill at 


ES 4 8 


.P; Her, Not a whit, i'faith; Tack ſome of thy inflin. 
Fal. Well, thou wilt be horribly chid to-morrow, when 
thou comeſt to thy father: if thou love me, 28 0 8 an 


© . f 


P. Hen. Do thou ſtand for my father, and examine me 
upon the particulars of my life. 
FPeͤal. Shall 1? content: —This chair ſhall be my ſtate,s 
: this dagger my ſcepter, and this cuſhion my crown.) 
F. Hen, Thy ſtate is taken for a joint-ſtool, thy golden 


ſcepter tor a leaden dagger, and thy proven rich crown, for - 
* 2 bald crown!“ | 
Fra. Well, an the fire of grace be not quite out of thee, 
now ſhalt thou be moved.—Give me a cup of fact, to make 
mine eyes look red, that it may be thought I have wept; for 
I muſt {peak 1 in i paſſion, and 1 will do it in — e 93 5 
vein. 1 


3 , Hens | 


0 A fate? 10 4 chair with a canopy over it. 
_— Thi is, as well as a following paſſage, was perhaps de Gened to idicute 
4 the mock. majeſty of Cambyſes, the hero of a play which appears from 
Deckar's Gul Hornbo't, 1609, to have been exhibited with ſome degree 
of theatrical pomp. Deckar is ridiculing the impertinence of young gal- 
lants who fat or ſtood on the ſtage; „ on the very ruſhes where the 
- commnedy. 1s to W yea and under the ftate of Cambiſes bimſelfe.“ 
Ne STEEVENSs 
7 Dr. Letherland, in a MS, note, obſerves that the country people in 
Warwickſhire uſe a cuſhion for a crown, at their harveſt-home diverſions, 
STEEVENS, 
9 This anſwe r "might, I think, have better been omitted: it contains 
only a repetition of Falſtaff's wock<toyalty, JOHNSON. 5 
This is an apDHropbe of the Prince to his abſent —— not an n anſwer 
to Falſtaff. FARMER. 
Rather a ludicrous de ſcription of Falſtaff's mock rega! la. "7 Day | 
9 The banter is here upon a play called A lamentable tragedic, mixed 
Full of pleſant mirth, containing the life of Cambiſes king of ba ca By 
Thomas Preſton. 11 570. ] Tu REOBAL D. 
I queſtion if Shakipeare had ever ſeen this tragedy; for thei eir is a re- 
5 markab! le peculia arity of meaſure, which, when he profeſſed to ſpeak | in 
0 king 1 vein, he would hardly have milled, if he had known it. 
| Jenson. 
There! is a marginal Are ction in the old play of King Cambiſes: 6 At 
| this tale tolde, let the queen weep z ”* which I fancy is alluded co, though 
"the meaſure | is not preſerved. FARMSE: 
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p. In, Well, here is my leg.. 
Tal. And here is my ſpeech: — Stand aſide, nobility, 
11. This is excellent fport, i'faith. 
Fal. Weep not, ſweet queen, for trickling tears are vain, 
Haft. O the father, how he holds his countenance! 
Fal. For God's ſake, lords, convey my triſtful queen, 


, For tears do ſtop the flood- gates of her eyes.3 


Ht. O rare! he doth it as like one of theſe harlotry 


players,“ as I ever ſee, 


Fal. Peace, good pint. pot; peace, . tickle⸗ brain. 1. 
Harry, I do not only marvel where thou ſpendeſt thy time, 


but alſo how thou art accompanied: for though the camo- 
mile, 'the more it is trodden on, the faſter it grows, yet 
youth, the more it is waſted, the ſooner it wears. That thou 
art my ſon, I have partly chy mother's word, partly my own 
ppinion; but chiefly, a villainous trick of thine eye, and a 
fooliſh hanging of thy netherlip, that doth warrant me. If then 
thou be fon to 2 me, here lies this point; Why, being ſon to me, 


art | 

F That i is, my obatlince to my father, Jonnzon. 1 
This paſſage is probably a N on the following in Prag 5 
Cambyſes: 


6 Deen, Theſe words to hear makes Ailling teares ifue FEE chryftal 
eyes.” : 
. Perhaps, ſays Dr. Farmer, we ſhould readi-da ope the e Kc. 
STEEVENSs 

"The allo bon may be to the following paſſage in Soliman and Per ſeda : 
c How can mine eyes dart forth a pleaſant look, | 
When they are ſtop'd with floods of flowing tears ? ?? RiTsoN, 
+ This word is uſed in The Ploughman's Tale: «+ Soche barlotre men, 

Junius e the word by «6 _—_— paupertinæ ſortis fœditas.“ 

STEEVENS. 

5 This appears to have hoop the nick 1 name of ſome frong liquor. 


Sr EE VMS. 
6 This whole ſpeech is | ſupremely comic. The ſimile of camomile 


uſed to illuſtrate a contrary eftect, brings to my remembrance an obſer. 


vation of a late writer of ſome merit, whom the deſire of being witty 
has betrayed into a like thought. Meaning to enforce with great vehe- 


mence the mad temerity of young ſoldiers, he remarks, that though | 
| Bedlam be 1 in the road to Hogſden, it is out of the way to promotion,” 


| JonunsoNs | 
| The Ayle immediately ridiculed, is that of Lyly, in his Eupbues: 


3 Though the camomile the more it is trodden and preſſed downe, the 
more it ſpreadeth ; ; yet the violet the ofte ner it is handled and touched, 


the ſooner it Withereth and decayeling!” &C FARMER» 


. 2 — —_—E——___———_— — —— ——_— — 


„ FIRST PART or 


art thou ſo pointed a at? Shall the bleſſed ſun of heaven prove 
a micher, and eat blackberries? a queſtion not to be alk'd, 


Shall the ſon of England prove a thief, and take purſes? a | Þ 
DE queſtion to be aſk'd. There is a thing, Harry, which thou 


| haſt often heard of, and it is known to many in our land by 


the name of pitch: this pitch, as ancient writers do report, 


_ doth defile; ® ſo doth the company thou keepeſt: for, Harry, 
now I do not ſpeak to thee in drink, but in tears; not in plea- 
ſure, but in paſſion; not in words only, but in woes alſo ;j— 
And yet there is a virtuous man, whom I have often noted 
in a oy company, but I know not his name. 
i. Hen, What manner of man, an it like your majeſty ? 
Fal. A good portly man, i faith, and a corpulent; of 2 
cheerful look, a pleaſing eye, and a moſt noble carriage; 
e think, his age ſome fifty, or, by'r-lady, inclining 
10 titeeſcbre; ; and now J remember me, his name 1s Fal- 
ſtaff: if that man ſhould be lewdly given, he deceiveth me; 


for, Harry, I fee virtue in his looks. If then the tree 9 may 


be known by the fruit, as the fruit by the tree, then peremp- 
ne I Ou Ms there is virtue in that Falſtaff: him keep 


with, 


5 1, e. truant; to mich is to lurk out of fight, a kedge-erceper;” | 

| WARBURTON. 

The bon | is to a truant boy, who unwilling to go to ſchool, and 
afraid to go home, lurks in the fields, and picks wild fruits. JounsoN 

A micher, I believe, means only a lurking thief diſtinguiſhed from one 

more daring. Lambard in his Eirenarcha, 1610, p. 186. ſpeaking of the 
powers which may be exerciſed by one juſtice. ſays, he may charge the 

_ conſtables to arreſt ſuch as ſhall be ſuſpeCted to be ©« draw- latches, 

wWaſtors, or robertſmen, that is to ſay, either miching or mightie theeves, 

for the n muſt remaine howſoe ver the word be gone out t ot uſe.”? 


 REEV» 
9 Alluding to an ancient ballad beginning: | 


Who toucheth pitch mutt. be degd,” STEEVENS, | 


9 Sir T, Hanmer reads F then the Salt may be known by the tree, at 
the tree by the fruit, &c. and his emendation has been adopted in the late 
editions. The old reading is, I think, weil ſupported by Mr. Heath, wio | 
_ obſerves, that „“ Virtue is noel as the fruit, the man. as the tree; 
conſequently the old reading muſt be right, If then the tree may be 


known by the fr lit, as the fruit by the tree, — that is, If I can judge of 


the man by the virtue I ſee in his looks, he muſt be a virtuous man.“ 


_ Maronrx. 
Iam afraid here is a profane cod to the 30 verſe of me 12 th chap 
ter of St. Matthew, STEEVENSs 6 


1 wy 
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with, the reſt baniſh. And tell me now, thou naughty 


varlet, tell me, where haſt thou been this month? 


P. Hen. Doſt thou ſpeak like a wing? Do thou ſtand for 


5 me, and 1'1l play my father. 


Fal. Depoſe me? if thou doſt it half fo gravely, ſo ma- 
jeſtically , both in word and matter, hang me up by the heels 


for a rabbet-ſucker,* or a poulter's hare, 


P. Hen, Well, here I am ſet. 8 
Fal. And here I ftand judge, my maſters, 
P. Hen. Now, Harry? whence come you? 

Fal. My noble lord, from Eaſtcheap. 

P. Hen. The complaints J hear of thee are grievous. | 

Lal. *Sblood, my lord, they are falle —nay, IN tickle | 
ye for a young prince, i Faith, 

P, Hen, Sweareſt thou, ungracious boy ? henceforth ne'er 
look on me. Thou art violently carried away from grace: 
there is a devil haunts thee, in the likeneſs of a fat old man: 
a tun of man is thy companion. Why doſt thou converſe 
with that trunk of humours, that bolting-hutch 3 of beaſtli- 
neſs, that ſwoln parcel of dropſies, that huge bombard of 


. fack,4 that ſtud cloak-bag of guts, that roaſted Manning- 


tree OX 5 wich che pudding in his belly, that reverend vice, 
| that 


2 it apres a fucking rabbet, The jeſt is in "comparing himſelf to 
ſomething thin and little, So a poulterer's bare; a hare hung up by the 


kind legs without a ſkin, is long and ſlender. JonN SN. 


Dr. Johnſon i is right: for in the account of the ſerjeant's feaſt, bß 
Dugdale, in his Orig. Furidiciales, one article is a dozen of rabbet ſucker Fo .> 
A. poulterer was formerly written—a foulter, and fo the old copies of this 
Pay. STEEVENS. 


3 The wooden receptacle into which the meal is bolted, STEEVENS. 
+ A bombard is a barrel. STEEVENS. 


5 Maniingtree in Eſſex, and the neichbouthogd of it, are famons for 


richneſs of paſture. The farms thereabouts are chiefly tenanted by gra- 


ziers. Some ox of an unuſual ſize was, 1 ſuppoſe, roaſted there on an 


occaſion of public feſtivity, or expoſed for money to publick ſhow, This 


place likewiſe appears to have been noted for the intemperance of its in- 


Habitants, 80, in Ne 25 from Hell, brought by the Devil's Carrier, by 


Tho. De cker, 1606: ou mall have a flave cat more at a meale 


than ten of the guard; "and drink. more in two days, than all Manningtree 
does at a Whitſun ale. STEEVENS: 
It: appears from Heywood” s Apel For Aors, 1612, that /Manningtiree 


formerly enjoyed the privilege of Fred 525 exhibiting a certain number of 
tage-plays yearly. MaoNs, | | 
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„ FIRST PART OE 
that grey iniquity, that father ruffian, that vanity in years? 
Wherein is he good, but to taſte ſack and drink it? wherein 
neat and cleanly, but to carve a capon and eat it? wherein 
cunning,” but in craft? wherein crafty, but in villainy? 
wherein villainous, but in all things? ? wherein Tony's but 
mn nothing ? p 
Fal. 1 would, your grace would take me with you; WM 
Whom means your grace ? 
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P. Hen, That villainous abominable miſleader of youth, 3 
| Falſtaff, that old white-bearded Satan. 1 
Fal. My lord, the man I know, 1 


P. Hen. I know, thou doſt. 5 
Fal. But to ſay, I know more harm of him than in my ſelf, 5 
were to ſay more than I know. That he is old, (the more 
the pity,) his white hairs do witneſs it: but that he is (ſav- 
ing your reverence,) a whoremaſter, that I utterly deny, If 
ſack and ſugar be a fault,“ God help the wicked! If to 
be old and merry be a lin, then many an old hoſt that I 
= know, 1 is damn'd: if to be fat be to be hated, then Pharaoh's | 
: „ lean :- 
OY s The Vice, Tubby, and Parity were Feb 80 exhibited in the 1 
| old moralities. MALONE. . 
7 Cunning was not yet debaſed to a bad meaning z it &cnified know! ings : 
or Aigen. Jounso0N. 
> That is, go no faſter than I can follow you. Let me know your 
| meaning. Jon NSN. 
Lyly, in his Endymion, ſays: ; 4 Tuſh, tuſh, neighbours, rake me With 
50 FARMER. 5 
Sack with ſugar was a fr liquor in Shakſpeare s time. In a 
letter deſcribing Queen Elizabeth's entertainment at Killingworth caſtle, - 
1575, by R. L. |Langham.] bl. Il. 12mo. the writer ſays, (p. 86,) 
6 ſipt I no more ſack and ſugar than I do malmzey, I ſhould not bluſh ſo 3 
much a dayz az I doo.“ And in another place, deſcribin; a minſtrel, 1 


Who, being ſomewhat iraſcible, had been offended at the company, he = 
adds: „sat laſt, by ſum entreaty, and many fair woords, with ſack 4 >. 
| ſugar, we ſweeten him again.“ P. . 3 


In an old MS. book of the chamberlain's account belonging to the city 
of Worceſter, I alſo find the following article, which points out the 
origin of our word ſack, [Fr. ſec.] viz. Anno Eliza. xxxilij. [1592] 
Item, For a gallon of clarett wyne, and ſec, and a pound of ſugary geven 
to ſir John Ruſſell, 1114.5.” —— This Sir John Ruſſell, I believe, was 
their repreſentative in parliament, or at leaſt had proſecuted ſome ſuit 
for them at the court.—In the ſame book is another article, which illuſ- 

_  trates the hiſtory of the ſtage at that time, viz. A. Eliz. xxxiiij. Item, 
| Beſtowed _ the queen's trumyeters and players, il}, d.“ PERCY. 
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KING HENRY IV. 313 


lean kine are to be loved. No, my good lord ; baniſh 


Petro, baniſh Bardolph, baniſh Poins : but for ſweet Jack 


Falſtaff, kind Jack Falſtaff, true Jack Falſtaff, valiant Jack 


Falſtaff, and therefore more valiant, being as he is, old jack 


Falſtaff, baniſh not him thy Harry's company, baniſh not 


him thy Harry's re ; baniſh r Jack, and baniſh 
all the world. | 

P. Hen, 1 do, I will. | [A bnocking lean: 

[ Exeunt Hoſteſs, Francis, and BA RDOLPH, 


Re-enter PARDOLPH, running. 


Bord. O, my lord, my lord; the ſheriff, with a moſt mon- 
ſtrous watch, is at the door. 
Lal. Out, you rogue! play out the play: 1 have much to 


| fay i in the behalf of that Falſtaff. 


ERe. enter Hoſtels, haſtily. 
HI. 0 Jeſu, my lord, my lord !— 


Fal. Heigh, heigh! the devil rides upon a cadde- dick. f 5 : | 


What's the matter i 5 
Hi. The ſheriff and all the wok are at the door : they 
are come to ſearch the houſe; Shall I let them in? 


Fal. Doſt thou hear, Hal ? never call a true piece of 
gold, a counterfeit: on art eſſentially mad, without ſeem- 
ing ſo. ** 


P. Hen. Aud chan a natural coward, cho inſtinct. 


Fol. 1 deny your major: if you will deny the ſheriff, 


ſo; 2 if 1585 let him « enter : if 1 become not a cart as well as 
| |; another 
9 leb bh phraſe 15 SY | It occurs in The Humofeus Lieu- 
tenant of Beaumont and Fletcher: $ | 
ec for certain, gentlemen, 
40 The fiend rides on a fiddle ſtick.“ Sri ns | 
2 Falſtaff cl-arly intends a quibble between the principal officer of a 


corporation, now called a mayor, to whom the ſheriff is generally next in 


rank, and one of the parts ot a logical propoſition. RiTson, 


To render this ſuppoſition. probable, it ſhould be proved that the 
mayor of a corporation was called in Shakſpeare's time ma-jor, That he 
Was not called ſo at an earlier period, appears from ſeveral old books, 


among others from The Hiſtory of Edward V. annexed to Hardynge's 


hren 1543, where We "find the old ſpelling'y was maire ;—he beeyng 
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another man, a plague on my bringing up! I hope, [ ſhall 
as ſoon be ſtrangled with a halter, as another, 

F. Hen. Go, hide thee behind the arras ; the rcft walk 
up above, Now, my maſters, for a true Face; and good 
conſcience. 


Fial. Both which 1 hive had: but their date is out, and | 
therefore x 11 hide me. | 


3 all but the Prince and Pol N8, 
P. Hen, Call 1 in the ſheriff, ET, | 


Emer Sheriff, Dy Oattier: 


Now, maſter ſheriff; what's your will with me? 


. Firſt pardon me, my lord. A hue and cry 
Hath followed certain men into this houſe, 
P. Hen, What men ? 


_ Sher, One of them is well known, my gracious Jord; 
A groſs fat man. 


„„ ar as butter, „ 
„ P. Hen. 


at the haveryng at the bower, ſent for the maire and aldermen of Lon- 
don.“ Fol. 307, be-—If it ſhall be objected, that afterwards the pronun- 
ciation was changed to ma- jor, the following couplet in Jordan's Poems 
(no date, but printed about 1661,) may ſerve to thow that it is very un 
likely that ſhould have been the caſe, the pronunciation being at the 
Reſtoration the ſame as it is now: 
66 — and the major 
„ Shall juſtle zealous Iſaac from the chaire. MAL ONE. 
Major is the Latin word, and occurs, with the requiſite pronunciation, 


7 a rag in King Henry VI. Part I. (folio edition): 


68 Mayer, fare well; thou doſt but what thou map'ſt. | 
| RI TSG. 
3 The bulk of Falſtaff FR bim not the fitteſt to be concealed behind 
the hangings, but every poet ſacrifices ſomething to the ſcenery, If 
'Falſtaff had not been hidden, he could not have been found e nor 
had his pockets ſearched. Jo xsox. 
When arras was firſt brought into England, it was falpended. on ſmall 
J hooks driven into the bare walls of houſes and caſtles, But this practice 
was ſoon diſcontinued; for after the damp of the ſtone or brickwork had 
been found to rot the "tapeſtry, it was fixed on frames of wood at ſuch a 
_ diftance from the wall, as prevented the latter from being injurious to the 
former. In old houſes therefore, long before the time of Shakſpeare, 
there were large ſpaces left between the arras and the walls, ſufficient tv 
contain even one of Falſtaff's bulk. Such are thoſe which Fantome 
mentions in The Drummer. Rant 8. 
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; And, ſheriff, I will engage my word to thee, 
For any thing he ſhall be charg'd withal: 


Have in this robbery loſt three hundred marks, 


KING HENRY lv. 
p. Heu. The man, I do aſſure you, is not here; 4 
For I myſelf at this time have employ'd him, 


That I will, by to-morrow dinner-time, 
Send him to anſwer thee, or any man, 


And fo let me entreat you leave the houſe, 
Sher. I will, my lord: There are two gentlemen 


P. Hen. It may be ſo: if he have robb'd theſe men, 


He ſhall be anſwerable; and ſo, farewell, ' 


Sher. Good night, my noble lord. 
P. Hen, I think, it is good morrow ; Is it not? 
Sher. Indeed, my lord, I think it be two o'clock. 
5 1 Exeunt Sheriff and Carrier. 
P. Hen. This oily raſcal is known as well as Paul's. Go, 
OE ( „ . 
Poins. Falſtaff! 5—fafl aſleep behind the arras, and ſnort- 


ing like a horſe, 


P. How. Ha how: hard: he fetches breath: Search hie 


pockets, [Pol xs ſearches, ] What haſt thou found? 


Poins, Nothing but papers, my lord. Boe | 


P. Heu. Let's ſee what they be: read them, 


Poins, Item, A capon, 28. 2d. 
, 
Item, Sack, two gallons, 58. 8d. 


7 Item, 
4 Every reader mutt regret that Shakſpeare would not give himſelf 
the trouble to furniſh prince Henry with ſome more pardonable excuſe; _ 


without obliging him to have recourſe to an abſolute falſehood, and that 


too uttered under the ſanction of fo ſtrong an aſſurance. STEEVENs, 
This ſpeech, in the old copies, is given to Pets, It has been trans- 
ferred to Poins on the ſuggeſtion of Dr. Johnſon. Peto is again printed 
elſewhere for Poins in this play, probably from a P. only being uſed in 
the MS. „ What had Peto done, (Dr. Johnſon obſerves,) to be truſted _ 
with the plot againſt Falſtaff? Poins has the Prince's confidence, and is 
A man of Courage, This alteration clears the whole difficulty; they all 
retired but Poins, who, with the Prince, having only robbed the robbers, 
had no need to conceal himſelf from the travellers.” MALON E. e 
© It appears from Peacham's Worth of a Penny, that ſack was not 
many years after Shakſpeare's death, about two ſhillings a quart, If - 
| | | ih 0 therefore 
F 23 Or AO 


515 FIRST PART OF 
Item, Anchovies, and fac' after ſupper, 28. 6d, 
Item, Bread, a halſpenny. | 

P. Hen, O monſtrous ! but one half-pennyworth of bread 


to this intolerable deal of ſack . What there is elſe, keep 
_cloſe; we'll read it at more advantage: there let him fleep 
till day. I'll to the court in the morning: we muſt all to 


the wars, and thy place ſhall be honourable, I'll procure 
his fat rogue a charge of foot; and, I know, his death will 


| be a march of tw elve-ſcore. 7 The money Mall be paid back 


again with advan'age, Be with me betime s in the morning 3 


and | ſo good morrow, Poins, 


Prins, Good morrow, good my lord. [Excunt. 


therefore our author had followed his uſual practice of attri ibuting to 


e ages the modes of his own, the charge would have been here 163. 


Perhaps he ſet down the price at random. He has, however, as a learned 
friend vbſcrves to me, fallen into an anachroniſm, | in furnithing his ta— 


vern in Eaſtcheap with ſack in the time of King Henry IV. «© The 
Vvintners fold no other ſacks, muſcadels, malmſies, baſtards, alicants, nor 
any other wines but white and claret, till the 33d year of King Henry 
VIII. 1543, and then was old Parr 60 years of age. All thoſe ſweet wines 
Were ſold till that time at the apothecary? o for no other uſe but for medi- 
cines.“ Taylor's Life of Thomas Parr, 4to. Lond, 1635. If therefore 


Fialſtaff got drunk with ſack 140 years before the above date, it could 
not have been at Mrs. Quic Kly's.“ 


For this information 1 am indebted to the Reverend Dr. Stock, the 
accurate and learned editor of Demoſthenes. 5 
Since this note was written, have learnt from a paſſage in Florio's 
Frft Fruites, 1578, with which I was furniſhed by the late Reverend 
Mr. Bowle, that ſuck was at that time but ſixpence a quart. „ Claret 


wine, red and white, is ſold for five pence the quart, and ſacke for ſix- 


pence: muſcadel and malmſey for eight.” Twenty years afterwards 
ſack had probably riſen to eight pence or eight pence halfpenny a quarts 


ſo that our author's computation is very exact. MALoxE. 


7 It will kill him to march fo far as twelve-ſcore yards. JonNsoN, 
Rather, twelve ſcore feet; the Prince quibbles on the word foot, which 


ſigniſies a meaſure, and the infantry of an army. I cannot eine why 
Z Johnſon. ſuppoſes that he means twelve ſcore yards ; ; he might as well 


extend it to twelve ſcore miles. M. MASo NW“. 
Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſed that «6 twelve ſcore ”” meant twelve ſcore yards, 


becauſe that was the eommon phraſeology of the time. When archers 
talked of ſending a ſhaft fourteen ſcore, they meant fourteen ſcore yards. 
I have there fore great doubts whether the equivoque pointed out by Mr. 
Maſon was intended. If not, Mr. Pope's interpretation eien 
ont] is wrong, and Dr. Johnſon's right. Maron. 


Twelve-ſc.re always means ſo many yards and not feet, There is not the 
(nat left reaſon to Din that Tun nk meant any rae Dover. 


"ACT: 


KING HENRY... 


ACT NL. SCENE. I. 
Pangor. A Room in the Archdeacon'”s Home, 


Eater Hor SPUR, WoRcnsSTER, NIOR TIMER, and 
GLEenDowER, 


Mort. Theſe promiſes are fair, the parties ſure, 
And our induction full of proſperous hope. 
Hat. Lord Mortimer, —andk couſin. e ere 
Will you fit down; 
And, uncle Worceiter —A plague upon it? 
1 have forgot the map. 
lend. No, here it is. 

Sit, couſin Percy; fit, good coulin Hotſpur: 
For by that name as oft as Lancaſter | 
Doth ſpeak of you, his cheek looks pale; and, with 
A ling figh, he wiſheth you in heaven. e 
Fla. And you in hell, as often as he hears 

Owen Glendower ſpoke of. | 
lend. 1 cannot blame him: at my nativity,” 
The front of heaven was full of hery ſhapes, 

Of burning creſfſets; * and, at my birth, 
The frame and the foundation of the earth 


That is, entrance; beginning. Jouxson. | 
An induftion was anciently ſomething introduCtory to a play. Such 13 


: the buſineſs of the Tinker previous to the performance of The Tam: ing of 


a Shrew. Shakſpeare often uſes the word, which his attendance oa the 
een might have familiarized to his conception. STEEVENS. 


9 Mott of theſe prodigies appear to have been invented by Shakſocarc, 
_ Holinſhed ſays only: Strange wonders happened at the nattyity of this 
man; for the ſame night he was born, all his father's horſes in the ſtable 


were found to ſtand in blood up to their bellies.” STEEVERS. 

In the year 1402, a blazing ſtar appeared, which the Welſh, bards re- 
preſznted as portending good fortune to Owen Glendower. Shakſpeare 
had probably read an account of this ſtar in ſome chronicle, aad trans- 
ferred its appearance to the time oi Qwen's nativity, M ALONE. 


2 A creſſet was a great light ſet upon a beacon, light houſe, or watch 
tower: from the French word craſſtte, a little croſs, beraule the beacons | 


had ancientiy croſſes on the top of them. HAnmMER. 
The creſſet-lights were lights fixed on a moveable frame or croſs, like a 


turnſtile, and were carried on poles, in proce ſſions. 1 have ſeen them 


xeprelented 1 in am ancient an from. Van Velde, STEEVENS, 
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Shak'd like a coward, 
Hot, Why, o it want have done 
At the ſame ſeaſon, if your mother's cat had 
ut kitten'd, though yourſelf had ne'er been born. 
Glend, I ſay , the earth did ſhake when I was born. 
I. And I fay, the earth was not of my mind, 
It vou ſuppoſe, as fearing you it ſhook, 
Glead. The heavens were all on fre, the earth did tremble. 
Hot. O, then the earth ſhook to ſee the heavens on fire, 
And not in ſear of your nativity. | 


Diſeaſed nature 3 ofte entimes breaks forth 


In ſtrange eruptions : oft the teeming earth 


Is with a kind of cholick pinch'd and vex'd 

By the impriſoning of unruly wind | 

Within her womb ; which, for enlargement ſtriving, 

Shakes the old beldame earth, and topples down 
Steeples, and moſs-grown towers.5 At your birth, 


Our grandam earth, having this diſtemperature, 


In paſſion ſhook, 
. Glend, - _ Couſin, of many men 


I do not bear theſe croflings. Give me leave 
Jo tell you once again,—that, at my birth, 


The front of heaven was full of fiery ſhapes ; 


| Tt he goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 


W ere ods ad clamorous to the frighted 1% IP 
| Theſe 


8 T he poet has hers taken from the exverſtneſy and comtrariouſoeſs 


of Hotfpur's temper, an opportunity of raiſing his character, by a very 
rational and philoſophical contutation of ſuperſtitious error. Joh NSN. 


4 Beldame is not uſed here as a term of contempe, but in the ſenſe of | 
ancient mcther, Bellie age, Fr. Drayton, in the 8th long of his P. Hel- 


bion, uſes be-fire in the {ame ſenſe. 


Beau pere is French for father-in-law, but the word bees by Dray- 


5 ton ſeem s to have no ſuch meaning, e beldame originally meant 
a2 grandmother. STEEVXNS. | 


5 To topple is to tumble, STEEVENS. | 
5 Shakſpeare appears to have been as well acquainted with the rarer 


FR phenomena, as with the ordinary appearances of nature. A writer in 
The Philoſophical Tranſuctions, No. 207, deſcribing an earthquake in Ca- 
tanea, near Mount /Etna, by which eighteen thouſand perſons were 


raved, mentions one of the circumſtances that are : here ſaid to the 
| maar ed 
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Theſe ſigns have mark'd me extraordinary; ; 


And all the courſes of my life do thow, 

am not in the roll of common men, 

Where is he living,—clipp'd in with the ſea _ 

That chides the banks of England, Scotland, Wales,- 
Which calls me pupil, or hath read to me? 


And bring him out, that is but woman's ſon, 
Can trace me in che tedious ways of art, 
Or hold me pace in deep experiments. 


Hot. I think, there is no man ſpeaks better Welth : 
I will to dinner. 

Mort. Peace, couſin 8 you will make him mad. 

lend. I can call ſpirits from the vaity deep. 

Hot. Why, ſo can I; or ſo can any man: 
But will they come, when you do call for them? 

Glend, W hy, I can teach you, donn to command 
The devil. 

Hit, And I can teach thee; coz, to Dake the devil, * 
By telling truth; Tell truth, and ſhame the devil. — 


If thou have power to raiſe him, bring him hither, 


And I'll be ſworn, I have power to ſhame him henee, 
O, while you live, tell truth, and ame the devil. 
Mort. Come, come, 5 
No more of this unprofitable hat, 
Glend. Three times hath Henry ner Wade bead 


Againſt my power: thrice from the bank f Wye, 


And ſandy-bottom'd Severn, have ] ſent ia, 


Bootleſs home, and weather lexton back. 


Hot. Home without boots, and in foul weather too! ! 


How ſcapes he agues, in the devil's name? 


Glend. Come, dere s the map; Shall we divide our e 
According 


5 marked the birth of Gleadobers 0 There was a Hi: as if all the artil- 


lery in the world had been diſcharged at once; the ſea retired from the 


town above two miles; ; the birds flew about aſtoniſhed ; 3 the caltle in the 


feds ran crying.” MALONE. | 
We ſhould read ix the frighted fields. M. Mason, | | 

In the very next ſcene, to is uſed where we ſhould at preſent uſe in: 

© He hath more worthy intereſt 79 the ſtate .“ STEEVENS. 


7 Speak the truth, and ſhame the devil,“ was proverbial. See 
ST RT 52 Rrxyp. 
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According to our threefold order ten? 


Mort. The archdeacon hath divided i it 


Into three limits, very equally: 
England, from Trent and Severn hitherto,“ 


By ſouth and eaſt, is to my part aſſign'd: 


All weſtward, Wales beyond the Severn ſhore, 
And all the fertile land within that bound, 


To Owen Glendower :—and, dear coz, to you 
The remnant northward, lying off from Trent, 


And our indentures tripartite are drawn: 


Which being ſealed interchangeably, 

(A buſineſs that this night may execute,) 

_ 'To-morrow, couſin Percy, you, and I, 
And my good lord of Worceſter, will ſet forth, 
To meet your father, and the Scottiſh power, 


As is appointed us, at Shrewſbury, 


My father Glendower is not ready yet, Wy: 
Nor ſhail we need his help theſe fourteen days: _ 
i Withio that ſpace, [To GLEND. al you may hive drawn to- 


gether 


| Your tenants, triends, and neighbouring gentlemen. 


Glend. A ſhorter time ſhall fend me to you, lords, 


5 | And in my conduct ſhall your ladies come: 


From whom you now muſt ſteal, and take no leave; 3 
For there will be a world of water ſhed, 
Upon the parting of your wives and you. 


Het. Methinks, my moiety, north from Burton here's 


In quantity equals not one of yours : 


| A 0 halt- moon, a . cantle out. 3 


See, how this river comes me cranking in,“ 


And cuts me, from the beſt of all my lang, 


J þ. 6. to this ſpot (pointing to the SOFT i | 
9 The divifion is here into three parts. — A moiety WAS frequently ofed 


1 by the writers of Shakſpeare's age, 2s a portion of ny ings though 
not divided into two equal parts, MAT ONE. 


S Mr, "ous eee rd however, is right, 


MALONE, 
2 4 cantle is a corner, or piece of any wing, in the ſame ſenſe that 
Horace uſes angulus, STEEVENS.. 
Canton in heraldry is a corner of the ſhield, Cant of cheeſe | is now uſed 
in vembrokeſs re. Nc 5 f . 


wi 


=. 
3 


1 


Where, being but young, framed to the 1555 


Wer diſtreſs in 1415, MALoONE. 
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In have the: current in this place damm'd up; ; 

And here the ſmug and ſilver Trent ſhall run, 

In a new channel, fair and evenly : | | 

It ſhall not wind with ſuch a deep indent, 

To rob me of ſo rich a bottom here. q 
Glend, Not wind ? it ſhall, it mult ; you ſee, 1 it doth. . 
Mort. Vea, 

But mark, how he bears his courſe, 5 runs me up 


; With like advantage on the other fide 


_ Gelding the oppoſed continent as much, 
As on the other fide it takes from you. | 
Mor. Yea, but a little charge will trench him here, 


And on this north ſide win this cape of land; 
| And then he runs ſtraight and even. 


Hot, I'll have it fo; a little charge will to i it. 
Glend. 1 wall not have it alter tho 


&. | wil not you? 2 
Glend. No, nor FO ſhall not. 
Hor. . Who ſhall 97 me nay 2 ? 
Glend. Why, that will . | | 
Wo Ler me not t underſtand you then, 


Speak it in Welſh, 


Cleud. I can ſpeak Englith, lord, as well: as: you; 3 
For I was train'd up in the Engliſh count : 


Many . 


$ The reai name of Oxrven as: was Vaughan; and he was origi- 

nally a barriſter of the Middle Temple. STEEVENS. 

Owen Glendower, whofe real name was Owen ap-Gryffyth Vaughan, 
took the name of G lyndour or Glendowwr from the lordſhip of Glyndourdwy, 
of which he was owner. He was particnlarly adverſe to the Mortimers, 
becauſe Lady Percy's nephew, Edmund earl of Mortimer, was rightfully 
entitled to the principality of Wales, (as well as the crown of England, * 
being lineal'y de ſcended from Gladys the daughter of Lhewelyn and ſiſter 


of David Prince of Wales, the latter of whom died in the year 1246. ; 


Owen Glendower himfelf claimed the principality of Wales. 
He afterwards became eſquire of the body to King Richard IT. with | 
whom he was in attendance at Flint caſtle, when Richard was taken pri- 


ner by Henry of Bolingbroke, afterwards King Henry IV. Owen 
SGlendower was crowned Prince of Wales in the year 1402, and for n ar 


twelve years was a very formidable enemy to the Engl, He died in 


ES: 
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Many an Engliſh ditty, lovely well, | 

And gave the tongue“ a helpful ornament; 
A virtue that was never ſeen in ou. | 
Hot, Marry, and I'm glad of 't with all! my heart; 2 

1 had rather bs a kitten, and cry—mew, 

Than one of theſe ſame metre ballad- -mongers : - 

J had rather hear a brazen cavſtick turn'd,” 


Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree; 


And that would ſet my teeth nothing on edge, . 
; Nothing ſo much as mincing poetry; _ 
| 1s like the forc'd gait of a ſhuffling nag. 

Gleud. Come, you ſhall have Trent turn'd. 
Hist. I do not care; Tl give thrice 1o much land | 
'To any well-deſerving friend ; | 
Fut, in the way of bargain, mark: ye me, 
_ Tl cavil on the ninth part of a hair. 
Are the indentures drawn ? ſhall we be gone ? 2 
lend. Ihe moon ſhines fair, you may away by night: : 
III haſte the writer,s and, withal, 


Break with your wives of your departure hence: 


I am afraid, my daughter will run mad, 


25 8 much ſhe doteth on her Mortimer. 1 Exit. 


Mort. Fie, couſin Percy! how you croſs my father!” 
Hut. I cannot chooſe: ſometimes he angers me, 
With telling me of the nes and the ant, 


s The Engliſh ns: Jon xsoN. 


ſinging. RIT So-. | 
I think Dr. Johnſon's explanation the true one, Maron Ee; 
7 The word candieflicks which deſtroys the harmony of the line, is 


VUritten canſtick in the quartos, 1598, 1599, and 1608; and ſo it might . 
have been pronounced. Heywood, and ſeveral of the old writers, cons. 
ſtantly ſpell it in this manner, Kit with the canſtich is one of the ſpirits. 


mentioned by Reginald Scott, 1584. The noiſe to which Hotſpur alludes, 
is like wiſe mentioned in A New Trick to cheat the Devil, 1636. 


+ Tho means the writer of the cles. Pop E. 


55 9 This alludes to an old prophecy, which is ſaid to have induced — | 
| | Glendower to take arms againit King Henry. See Hall's Chronicle, fol. 


"20, Porr. 
3 he mould=warp is the mole, ſo called vecanſe | it renders the ſurface of 
the are unievel by 2 hillocks which } it raiſes. 


of 


Glendower means, that he graced his own tongue With the art of 


STEEVENSe 


Anglo- : 


85 Wathout the taſte of e and e 


KING HENRY IV. n 
Of che dreamer Merlin, and his prophecies; 3 b 


And of a dragon, and a finleſs fiſh, 


A clip-wing'd griffin, and a moulten raven, 


A couching lion, and a ramping cat, 

And ſuch a deal of ſkimble-ſkamble ſtuff | 
As puts me from my faith. I tell you what, — 
He held me, but laſt night, at leaſt nine hours, 


In reckoning up the ſeveral devils' names, 


That were his lackeys: I cried, humph,—and well, —g0 % 


to, 
But mark'd him not a word. O, he's as tedious 


As is a tired horſe, a railing wife; 

_ Worſe than a {moky houſe ;—1 had ie live 
With cheeſe and garlick, in a windmill, far, 
Than feed on cates, and have him talk to me, 
In any ſummerhouſe in Chriſtendom, | 


Mort. In faith he is a worthy gentleman ; 


Exceedingly well read, and profited | 
In ftrange concealments ;+ valiant as a lion, 
And wond'rous affable ; and as bountiful _ 

As mines of India, Shall I tell you, couſin ? 

Nie holds your temper in a high reſpect, : --: Ta 
And curbs himſelf even of his natural ſcope, 
When you do crofs his humour; faith he does: 

I warrant you, that man is not alive, 


Might ſo have tempted him as you have done, 


But 
1 —_ and Wer an STEEVENS, 
So Holinſhed, for he was Shakſpeare's authority: © This [the Avidon 
of the realm between Mortimer, Glendower and Percy, ] was done (as 
ſome have ſayde) through a fooliſh credite given to a vaine prophecie, 
as though king Henry was the moldewarpe, curſed of God's owne mouth, 
and they three were the dragon, the lion, and the wolfe, which mould : 
ivide this realm between them.” MarLonsg. | 
See Reginald Scott's Diſcovery of Witchcraft, 1584, Book xv. S 


p-. 377, where the reader may find his patience as ſeve rely exerciſed 


= as that of Hotſpur, and on the fame occaſion. Shakſpeare mutt cer- 
tainly have ſeen this book. STEEVENS. | 


3 'Tneſe two ſenſeleſs monoſyſlables ſ:em to -hava en added by ſome 


fooliſh player, purpoſely to deſtroy the meaſure. Rirsox. N 


+ Skili'd 1 in wonderful ſecrets Jouns0Ne 
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ſt As 


: My. wife can ſpeak no Engliſh, I no Welſh. 


| ans; 


324 WITTY PART OF 


ut do not uſe it oft, let me intreat you. 


War. In faith, my Lord, you are too wilful- blame 3 z5 


: And ſince your coming hither, have done enough 


'To put him quite beſide his patience, 


You muſt needs learn, lord, to amend this fault . 


Though ſometimes it ſhow greatneſs, courage, | blood, 


(And that's the neareſt grace it renders you,) 
Vet oftentimes it doth preſent harſh rage, 
Defect of manners, want of government, 
Pride, haughtineſs, opinion,® and diſdain : 
The leaſt of which, haunting a nobleman, 

Loſeth men's hearts ; ; and leaves behind a ſtain 

Upon the beauty of all parts beſides, 

= e of commendation. | ; 
55 ell, I am ſchool'd ; Good manners «be your ſpeed * 
1 Here come our wives, and let us take our leave. 


Hot. 


| Re-enter GIEN DOW IR, ewith the Ladies. 
| Mort, This is the deadly ſpite that angers meg 


Glend. My daughter weeps; ſhe will not part with you, 5 


5 She'l] be a ſoldier too, ſhe'N to the wars. 
; Mort. Good father, tell her,—that ſhe, and my aunt 


Percy, 


= Shall follow i in your conduct ſpeedily. = 
GLENDOWER Speaks to his daughter 1 in wel, aud fe 


anſwers him in the ſame. 


lad. She's . here; a peeviſh cell vil har | 


_ lorry? , 


| | 5 5 One ; 
7a 5 This 3 is a mode of iro with a I am not Keen dd, Perhaps 
. n . be read too wilful-blunt, or too wil ful. bent; or thus: 


Indeed, my lord, you are toblame, too wilful. Joux oN. 
15 wo that our author wrote - 


to evilful- blame ; 


* you are «vilfully to blame; the offence you give is nl 1cfignee. | 


Shakſpeare has ſeveral eompounds in which the firſt adje tive has 


| the power of an adverb. Thus, (as Mr. Tyrrwhitt has obſerved,) in 


Eg Richard III. we meet with childiſh -fooliſh, PO Ons and : 
r STEVENS. | 


Means here ſe/f-ofinion, or conceit. M. Mason. 


7 e in Rameo ne Julie, . bis daughter! in \ the ſame 
| « 4 Peevi > i 


G—[p—ͤ ůÄöbV 2 ea 4444 ˙ 1» : 


KING HENRY „ me 


One 1 no perſuaſion ® can do good upon. 
[Lady M. ſpeaks to MORTIMER in Welch. 
Mu 2. I underſtand thy looks: that pretty Wellh 
Which thou pour'ſt down from theſe ſwelling heavens, 
J am too perfect in; and, but for ſhame, 
In ſuch a parley would I anſwer thee. 33 
2 | | 5 [ Lady M. ſpeaks. 
| en thy kiſſes, «ad thou mine, 2 e 
And that's a feeling diſputation:? 
But I will never be a truant, love, 
— Till Il have learn'd thy language; for thy tongue 
Makes Welſh as ſweet as ditties bighly penn 
Sung by a fair queen in a ſummer's bower,3 
| With raviſhing diviſion to her Jure,s _ 
1 5 Gleud. Nay, if ot; melt, then will ſhe run nad: | | 
| =. [Lady M. ts again, | 
3 err. O, I am ignorance itſelf i in this. | 
Glend. She bids o 
Upon the wanton ruſnes lay you down, 
And reſt your gentle head upon ber lap, 
And ſhe will ſing the ſong that pleaſeth you, 
And en 7 our ey elids crown the god ore,” 
Charming = 
66 A peevif falf-evilled basheey it „ RITsOx. „ 
A common ellipſis for One that no perſuaſion, &c. STEEVENS. 
Ihe defect of harmony in this line, induces me to en (wich Sir 
& - Hanmer) that our author originally wrote— 
bich tbou pour 'ſt-dowun from theſe two / welling bravensy 
meaning her tos prominent lips, 
2 1, e. A conteſt of ſenſibility, a reciprocation in which we engage on 
Fo  equalterms, STEEVENS» 
1 Our author perhaps here intended a compliment to Queen Elizabeth, 
: who was a performer on the lute and virginals. MA LON E. 
4 This verſe may ſerve for a tranſlation of a line in. Horace: 
46 grataque fœminis 
| 4 Imbelli cithara carmina divides.” | 
I is to no purpoſe that you (Paris) pleaſe the women bs ſinging ce with 
ray ſhing diviſion,” to the my See the Commentatorss: and Yolliue on 
Cntullus, p. 239. S. W. | | 
Diviſions were very uncommon in vocal muſick. during the time of | 
7 Shakſpeare. Burney. 3 
lt was the cuſtom in this country, for many — to ſtre w the floors 
5 with ruſhes, as we now cover them with carpets. JonNSS N. 
1 The ü is ſine 3 3 intimating, that the hos of beep would not 


1 . 2 e - 
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Charming your blood with pleaſing heavineſs ; 
Making tuch difference twixt wake and lep, 
As is the difference betwixt day and night, 
The hour before the heavenly-harneſs'd team 
Begins his golden progreſs in the eaſt. 
Mort, With all my Heart, I'Il fit, and hear her ſing: 
By that time will our book, 1 think, be drawn, 
"Glend, Do ſo; | | 
And thoſe muſicians that ſhall ley to you, 
Fang in the air a thouſand leagues from hence; 
Vet ſtraight they ſhall be here: 9 fit, and attend. 
Hot. Come, Kate, thou art perfect i in lying down: 
Come, quick, quick; that I may lay my head 1 in thy * 5 
Lac F. Go, ye giddy gooſe. 
55 ' GLexpow ER /peaks ſome Welſh bord, 
dad then the muſick plays. 
He. Now 1 perceive, the devil underſtands Wellh ; 
And tis no marvel, he's fo humorous. 
1 * r- lady, he's a good mufician. 


| Lady P. Then ſhould you be eilig but 1 80 1 foe 8 
vou are altogether govern'd by humours, Lie Kill, ye 


5 thief, and hear the lady ſing in Welſh, _ | 

Hot. I had rather hear Lady, my brach, owl 3 in rid; 
Lady P. Would' ſt thou have thy 3 broken! 1 
Hat. No. BY | 

Lady P. Then be mill 

Hoi. anner | tis a woman 8 ugh.” 


= and delighted, WARBURTON. 
7 She will lull you by her ſong into ſoft tranquillity, in which you 


mall be ſo near to ſleep as to be free from perturbation, and ſo much 


awake as to be ſenſible of pleaſure; a ſtate partaking of ſleep and w ake- 
 fulneſs, as the twilight of night and day. Jon xs. 
8 Our paper of conditions. JonxNSdn x. 


9 Glendower had before boaſted that he could call Girits Sock the 


8 vaſty deep; he now pretends to equal power over the ſpirits of the air. 


Sit, ſays he to Mortimer, and, by my power, you thall have heavenly | 
muſick. The muſicians that mall play to you, now hang in the air a 


_ thouſand miles from the earth: I will Tannen moms and they ſhail 
ſtraight be here. MALON X. | | 


"> "200 not plainly fee what" is a woman's fault. Joux soN. 


| | Lady P. 8 
ls 1 ton his eye- de, but that he mould # t erown'd, that is, pleaſed 


Jt. 
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was, I ſuppoſe, the finery of 3 8 Pantene 
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Lady P. Now God help thee! | | 
he To the Welſh lady's bed. 
Lady P. What's that? 
Hot. Peace! ſhe ings, 


A Welſh Soc ſung by 2 M. 


Hor. Come, Kate, Pll have your ſong too. 

Lady P. Not mine, in good ſooth. 

Hol. Not yours, in good ſooth! Heart: you a ſwear lite 
a comfit- maker's wife; Not you, in good footh ; and, As 
true as I live; and, As God ſhall mend me; and, As fare 


as day: 


And giv'ſt ſuch ſarcenet ſurety for by oaths, 


As if thou never walk'dſt further than e | 
Swear me, Kate, like a lady, as thou art, 


A good mouth. filling oath; and leave in ſooth, 


And ſuch proteſt of pepper-gingerbread, 3 
To neee and ſunday- citizens. | 


| | Come, 

Ir is awvoman's ab is 08 bote Fans | 15 
This is a proverbial exprefiion. I believe the meaning is this: Hot- 

ſpur having declared his reſolution neither to have his head broken, nor 


to fit fill, lily adds, that ſuch is the uſual fault of women; i. e, never 
to do what they are bid or deſired to do. STEEVENS. 


The whole tenor of Hotſpur” 8 converſation j in this ſcene. 8 ho | 
the ſtillneſs which he here imputes to women as a fault, was ſomething _ 


very different from ſilence; and that an idea was couched under theſe 


words, which may be better underſtood than explained, —Re is ill in 5 


the Welſh lady's bedchamber. WHITE. | 
2 Open walks and fields near Chiſwell- ſtreet, London Wall, by Moor: 
gate; the common reſort of the citizens, as appears from many of our 


ancient comedies. e the verſe originally (but. py} ran 
thus: | 


| As thou ne er r a’ fur the than F inſbury.. 

1. e. as F thou ne'er, &c. STEEVENS. | | | 
3 1. e. Proteſtations as common as the letters which children lend & 

from an alphabet of ginger- bread, What we now call ſpice ginger-bread : 


Was then called pepper ginger - - bread. STEEVENS. 


Such brüten 31 as are uttered DY the makers of ginger-bread, 
Maronr. 


Hotſpur had juſt told his wife that ſhe o ſevore like a com fit male / wife; ? 
ſuch proteſts therefore of pepper ginger-bread, as 66 N e were to = 


be left to perſons of that claſs, HENLEY. 15 
* To ſuch as have their clothes adorned with Mreds of rehvet, which 5 


; 60 The 5 . 88 
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Come, ſing. 


Lady P. 1 will not ſing. 
Hot. Tis the next way to turn tailor, or be redbreaſt 


teacher, An the indentures be n I'll away within 


; .*: thele 
68 The cloaks; Gli; &c.. (ſays Stubbs in his Anatomie of Abu ſes) 


were guarded with. velvet ae or elſe laced with coſtly lace.“ Speak- 
ing of women's gowns, he adds; „ they muſt be guarded with great 


wards of velvet, every guard four or fix en broad at the leaſt.” 
80, i in The Maicent ent, 1506 


4 You are in good caſe ſince you came to court; de gar del: 


4 Yes faith, even footmen and bawds wear velvet.“ 

Velvet . appear, however, to have been acity faſhion. 
STEEVENS» 

"To loot guards me ans, I believe, to the higher rank of female citizens, 


| the wives of either merchants or wealthy ſhopkcepers. 


Fynes Moriſon furniſhes us with the beſt comment on:the words before 


us. Deſcribing the dreſs of the various orders of the people of England, 
| he ſays, „At public meetings the aldermen of London weere ſcarlet 
gownes, and their wives a cloſe gown of ſkarlet, with gardes of black 
vl vet. ITI N. fol. 1617, P. III. p. 179. Matrox E. | | 
ll ſuppoſe Percy means, that finging | is 3 mean qu ality, and therefore | 
excuſes his lady. Jon xs. 


The next way is the neareſt way. So, in Lingua, Kc. 1607: „ The 


aquadrature of a circle; the philoſopher's ſtone; and the next way to the 
Indies.“ Tailors ſeem to have been as remarkable for ſinging, as 
Weavers, of whoſe muſical turn Shakſpeare has more than once made 
mention. Beaumont and Fletcher, in The Kuight of the Burning Peſtle, 
| ſpeak of this quality in the former: « Never truſt a zailor that does not 
Jing at his work ; his mind is on nothing but filching,” 


The hononrebla Daines Barrington obſerves, that « a gold finch tin 


continues to be called a proud tailor, in ſome parts of England; (particu- 
larly. Warwickſhire, Shakſpeare's native county) which renders this 
_ pattage intelligible, that otherwiſe ſeems to have no meaning what ſo- 
ever.“ Perhaps this bird is called a proud tailor, becauſe his plumage is 
varied like a ſuit of clothes made out of remnants of different colours,. 
ſuch as a tailor might be ſuppoſed to wear. The ſenſe then will be 


this: — The next thing to ſinging oneſelf, is to teach birds to ſing, the 


| goldfinch and the robin. 1 hope the poet meant to inculcate, that ſing- 


ing is a quality deſtructive to it's poſſeſſor; and that after a perſon has. 
ruined himſelf by it, he may be reduced to the neceſſity of inſtructing 


0 birds i in an art which can render birds alone more valuable. STEEVEN S. 
The plain meaning is, that he who makes a common practice of 
| finging, reduces himſelf to the condition either of a tailor, or a teacher of 


muſick to birds. That talors were remarkable for ſinging in our author's 


time, he has himſelf informed us elſewhere. „ Do you make an ale=- 
| houſe of my lady's houſe, (ſays Malvolio in Twelfth Night,) that ye 

ſqueak out your cogiers h without * mitigation or remorts * 
ee MASON Ke | 
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For we ſhall preſently have need of You.— 


1 know not whether God ill have it "Sz | 
For ſome diſpleafing ſervice 3 I have done, 


KING HENRY V. 329 


| theſe two hours; ; and ſo come in when ye will. - [Ext | | 


Glend, Come, come, lord Mortimer; you are as «flow; 
As hot lord Percy 1 is on fire to 90. 
By this our bock 's drawn 9 we 1 but ſeal, and es 
To horſe immediately. 


Met. . wich all my heart. _ 
% 5 

London. 1 A Room in the Palace. 
Euter King HrxRv, Prince of Wales, ard Lords. 


K. Hen, Lords, give us leave; the prince of Wales and I, 
Muſt have ſome conference : But be near at hand, 


2 Lords p 


That, in his ſecret doom, out of my blood 


He'll breed revengement and a ſcourge for me; 
But thou doſt, in thy paſſages of life,? 

Make me believe, — that thou art only mark'd 

For the hot vengeance and the rod of heaven, 
To puniſh my miſtreadings. Tell me elſe, 


Could ſach inordinate, and low defires, 
Such poor, ſuch bare, ſuch lewd, ſuch mean atem re, 


Such barren pleaſures, rud2 ſociety, 

As thou art match'd witha}, and g grafted to, 
Accompany the greatneſs of thy blood, 
= And hold their lex el with thy princely heart! 4 


| P. Hen, 
9 i. e. Our articles. Every e whether play, bailed, or 
hiſtory, was Called a a book, on the regiſters of ancient publication, 


STETVENS. 
| 2 The old copies redundantly wad ales priviate conference; but, as 
the lords were diſmiffed on this occaſion, they would naturally inter that . 


privacy was the King's object. STEEVENS. 


Service for action, ſimply. WAR BURTON. 
4 j. e. In the paſſages of thy life. STEEVENS. | - 
Mean attempts, are mean, unworthy undertakings, Lewd does not in 
this place barely ſignify avanton but licentigus. 'F he word is thus uſed in 


many of our ancient ſtatutes. MALON E. 


330 FIRST PART OF 


P. Hen. So pleaſe your majeſty, I would, [ 1 
Quit all offences with as clear excuſe, 
As well as, I am doubtleſs, I can purge 


My ſelf of many I am charg'd withal : 
Vet ſuch extenuation let me beg,“ 


As, in reproof of many tales devis'd, ; 


Which oft the ear of greatneſs needs muſt he: ar.— 
By ſmiling pick-thanks 3 and baſe newſmongers, 


I may, for ſome things true, wherein my youth 


Hath faulty waader'd and irregular, 


Find pardon on my true ſubmiſſion. 


K. Hen. God pardon thee yet let me wonder, Harry, 


: AE thy affections, which do hold a win 
. = ng from the flight of all thy anceſtors, 
1 


y place in council thou haſt rudely loſt, 9 


Which by thy younger brother is lupplied; 


And art almoſt an alien to the hearts 


Of all the court and princes of my blood: 

The hope and expectation of thy time 

Is ruin'd; and the ſoul of every man 

Prophetically does forethink thy fall. 

Had I ſo laviſh of my preſence been, 

So common-hackney'd in the eyes of men, 
So ſtale and cheap to vulgar company; 

| Tn, + , that did help me to the FOR 


Had 
6 The S is ſome what obſcure... Let me e beg ſo mock: ex- 
| tenuation, that, uon confutation of many falſe charges, I may be pardoned 
Jome that are true. I ſhouldread on reproof, inſtead of in reproof'; but con- 
cerning Shakſpeare” s particles there is no certainty, JoHNSON, | 
3 Reproof here means dijproof M. Masox. | | 
s j. e. Otficious paralites. STEEVEN LS. 1 
So, in Eupbues, 1587: „1 ſhould ſeeme either to picke a babe with 
men, or.a quarrel with women.“ HENDERSON. 5 
9 The prince was removed from being prefident of the ney, 1 im- 


mediately after he ſtruck the judge, STEEVENS. 


Our author has, I believe, here been guilty of an anachroniſm. The 


| prince s removal from council in conſequence of his ſtriking the Lord 
| Chief Juſtice Gaſcoigne, was ſome years after the battle of Shrewſbury _ 
(1403). His brother, Thomas Duke of Clarence, was appointed Preſi- 


dent of the Council in his room, and he was not created a duke till the 


13th year of K. Henry IV. (1411). MALONE, 


KING HENRY V. 33. 
He J ſtill kept loyal to poſſeſſion; ? 


0 left me in reputeleſs baniſhment; 
A' fellow of no mark, nor likelihood, 


By being ſeldom ſeen, I could nor ſtir, 


But, like a comet, I was wonder'd at: | 
That men would tell their children, Thzs is he ; 
Others would ſay, -H here? avhich is Bollingbreke S 
Ard then I ſtole all courteſy from heaven,“ 

And dreſs'd myſelf in ſuch humility, , M 
That I did pluck allegiance from men's hearts, 
Loud ſhouts and falutations from their mouths, 
Even in the preſence of the crowned king, 


Thus did I keep my perſon freſh, and new; 


My preſence, like a robe pontifical, 


Ne er ſeen, but wonder'd at: and ſo my fate, 
Seldom, but ſumptuous ſhowed like a feaſt; 
And won by rareneſs, ſuch ſolemnity. 

1 * he {k1 Pping Ks he aden up and down 


Win 
8 Þ True to o H that had then poſſellon of the crown, Jon x SsoN. 
3 This is an alluſion to the ſtory of Prometheus's theft, who ſtole fire 


| FAY thencez and as with this he made a man, ſo with that Bolingbroke 


made a king. As the gods were ſappoſed jealous in appropriating reaſon 
to themſelves, the getting fire from thence, which Jighted it up in the 
mind, was called a theft; and as power is their prerogative, the getting 


courteſy from thence, by which power is beſt procured, is called a theft. 


The thought is exquiſitely great and beautiful, Wax BURTON. = 
Dr, Warburton's explanation of this paſſage appears to me very queſ- 
tionable, The poet had not, I believe, a thought of Prometheus or the 
heathen gods, nor indeed was courteſy (even underſtanding it to ſigni- 
fy affability) the characteriſtick attribute of thoſe deities, — The mean- 
ing, I apprehend, is, —I was ſo affable and popular, that I eng raſſed the de- 


vction and reverence of all men to myſelf, and thus defrauded Heaven of. its 


worſhippers. 
Courteſy may be here uſed for the re ſpect and obeilince paid by a an in- | 


ferior to a ſuperior, So, in this play: 


«& To dog his heels and court ſy at his frowns,” 


In Act V. it is uſed: fora reſpectful ſalute, in which ſenſe it was ap- | 
plied formerly to men as well as womens. 


This interpretation is ſtrengthened by the two ſubſequent lines, which f 
contain a kindred thought: | 
% And dreſs'd myſelf in ſuch humility, 
6“ That 1 did pluck allegiance from men's hearts.” 


| Henry, I think, means to ſay, that he robbed heaven of i its worſoip, and 
. the bing of the allegiance of his Sins prongs MaLone, 
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With ſhallow jeſters, and raſh bavin wits,4 
Soon kindled, and ſoon burn'd ; carded his ſtate ; 5 
Mingled his royalty with capering fools ; © 
Had his great name profaned with their To; 3 
ROE gave his countenance, againlt his LIME," | 


To 
4 Roſh, is 123 thoughtleſs : ry is bruſhwood, which, fired, 
durns fiercely, but is ſoon out. JonnsoN. 


Raſh is, 1 believe, fierce, viclent. So, in King Richard Tt: 
64 His raſh fierce blaze of riot cannot laſt,” 


10 Shakſpcarc s time bawin was uſed for kindling fires, See Florio': i 
Second Frutes, 4to. 1591s ch. i: There is no fire. — Make a little 


blaze with a bavin.” MALTLON EK. 


5 Dr. Warburton ſuppoſes that carded or Jearded, (for ſo he would | 
read,) means diſcarded, threw it off, MALONE. | | 
h The metaphor ſzems to be taken from mingling csarſe wool wich fone, 
and carding them together, whereby the value of the latter is diminiſhed. 

The king means, that Richard mingled and carded together his royal 
Rate with capering fools, &c. A ſubſequent part of the hos oo 2 

lanction to this explanation: | 


6 For thou haſt loſt thy princely privilege | 
4 With wile participation,"? 2 
To card is uſed by other writers for, to mix. STEEVENS. | 
Mr. Stecvens very rightly ſupports the old reading. The word is uſed 


| » Shelton in histranſlation of Non Quixote. The Tinker in the introduce 
tion to The Jai ing of the Sbreav, was by education a cardmaker, FARMER» 


To card does not mean to mix coarſe wool with fine, as Mr. M. Ma- 


Gi has juſtly obferved, but ſimply to work wool with a card or teazely 
1⁰ as to prepare it for foinning. MALoN E. 


By carding his ſiate, the King means that his predeceſſor fet his conſe· 


5 que nce to hazard, Fae! it __ (as a man loſes his fortune) at cards. 


RITSON. 
s (e Capering fools” were very proper companions for a «« ripping 


king,” and Falſtaff in the ſecond part of this play, boaſts of his being 


able to caper, as a proof of his youth, 
Caf ping (the reading of ſeveral copies,) undoubtedly might alſo have 


| been uſcu with propriety ; having had in our author”s time the ſame - 


ſignification as at preſent; though it has been doubted. Minſheu 


explains it in his Pitz. 26 771 thus, «© To taunt, to find fault with, oy 
bite with worde.“ 


A carper did not mean (as has been foppoſed) a prating Jefter, but 2 


* fellow. And it cannot be ſuppoſed that the King meant to re- 
- proach the luxurious Richard with | KCEPING company with four moroſa 
cynicks. MALox E. | 


„Made his preſence ir jurious to his reputation. Jon Nsex. 4 
doubt the propriety of Johnſon's Ss explanation of this: peſſage; 8 


e racher e the meaning of it to be, „ that he favoured and 


en couraged 


BEECH 
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KING HENRY. W. 333 
To lung at gibing boys, and ſtand the puſh 


Of every beardleſs vain comparative; 9 


Grew a companion to the renden ſtreets, 
Enteoff'd himſelf to popularity; 5 
That, being daily ſwallow'd by men's eyes, 
They ſurfeited with honey ; and began 


To loath the taſte of ſweetneſs, whereof a little 
More than a little is by much too much. 


So, when he had occaſion to be ſeen, 
He was but as the cuckoo is in June, 


Heard, not regarded; ſeen, but with ſuch eyes, ; 


As, ſick and blunted with community, 


Aﬀord no extraordinary gaze, 
Such as is bent on ſun-like majeſty 


When it t-ſhines ſeldom. 3 in — 8 eyes: . 


5 But 


encouraged things that were contrary to his Agalty and reputat jon.“ 
To countenance, or to give countenance to, are common e 5 : 


mean, to patronize or encgurage. M. MatoN. | 
Againſt his name, is, I think, parenthetical, He gave his countenance, 


{to the diminution of his: name or character,) to laugh, &c. In plain 
Englith, he honoured gibing boys with his company, and diſhonoured 


himſelf by joining in their mirth. Marons. 


* 1.e, at the jeſts of gibing boys. MALoNE. 
9 Of every boy whoſe want incited him to try his wit againſt the 
King' 8. 


When Lewis XIV. was aſked, why, with ſo much wit, he never at- 5 
tempted raillery, anſwered, that he who practiſed raillery ought to bear it 
in his turn, and that to rand the butt of raillery was not ſairable to the | 

dignity of a king. Seudery” $ Converſation. Jonx S0 N. : 
| Comparative, believe, is equal, or rival in any thing; and may there- 
fore ſignify, in this place, —every one who thought, himſelf on a level | 


with the Prince. STEEVENS. 


I believe comparative means here, one who affects wit, 4 dealer 3 in com- 
| 3 what Shakſpeare calls, ſomewhere elſe, if I remember right, a 


femile-monger, MATLON RE. 
* To enfeoff is a law term, vgnifying to inveſt with poſſeſſion. ; 


STEEVENS, 

Gave himſelf up abſolutely and entirely to popularity. A feefment was 

the ancient mode of conveyance, by which all lands in England were 
granted in fee- ſimple for ſeveral ages, till the conveyance of Leaſe and 

| Releaſe was invented by Serjeant Moor, about the year 1630. Every 
deed of feofment was accompanied with /ivery of ſeiſin, that is, with the 

. of corporal Poſſeſſion of the land « or tenement granted in fee, 
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1 'FIRS T PART GF 
But rather drowz'd, and hung their eyelids down, 
Slept in his face, and render d ſuch aſpect 
As cloudy men uſe to their adverſaries ; _ 

| Being with his preſence glutted, gorg 4, and full, 
And in that very line, Harry, ſtand'ſt thou; 

For thou haſt loſt thy princely privilege, 

With vile participation; not an eye 
But is a-weary of thy common ſight, 

Save mine, which hath defir'd to ſee thee more; 
Which now doth that I would not have it do, 
Make blind itſelf with fooliſh tenderneſs, 
Fe. Hen, I ſhall —— my thrice gracious Lord, 
Be more myſelf. 

VVV For all the world, 

8 As thou art to this hour, was Richard then 
When I from France ſet foot at Ravenſpurg; 
And even as I was then, is Percy now. 

Nou by my ſcepter, and my ſoul to boot, 

He hath more worthy intereſt to the ſtate, 

Than thou, the ſhadow of ſucceſſion: 4 
For, of no right, nor colour like to right, 

le doth fill fields with harneſs in the realm; 
Turns head againſt the lion's armed jaws; 
And being no more in debt to years than thou, 

| Leads ancient lords and reverend biſhops on, 

To bloody battles, and to bruiſing arms. 
What never-dying honour hath he got 

| Againſt renowned Douglas; whoſe high deeds, 
e hot incurſions, and great name in arms, 


Holds | 


_ This | is ; obſcures J believe the meaning | ln Bother hath a right to 


the kingdom more worthy than thou, who haſt only the ſpadowoy right 


5 of lineal ſucceſſion, while he has real and ſolid power. JouNnson. 
Rather, — He better deſerves to inherit the kingdom than thyſelf, who 


? art intitled by birth to that ſueceſſion of which thy vices render thee un- 


worthy, RI TSO N. | 

S 'T o have an intereſt 29 any thing, it not Engliſh, If we read, : 

1 He bath mare worthy intereſt in the ſtate, 

— 5 the ſenſe would be clear, and agreeable to the tenor of the reſt of the 

_ King! s ſpeech, M. MasoN., 

I believe the meaning is only, he hath more popularity i in the realm, 

more Og with the peoples than thou the heir apparent to the throne, 
| | MALONE. 
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And ſtain my favours 1 in a bloody maik," : 


KING HENRY „ 
Holds from all ſoldiers chief majority a . 


And military title W 
Through a Uthe kingdoms NUR acknow bus Chrig! ? 


= Thrice hath this Horſpur | Mars in ſwathing clothes, 


This infant warrior in his enterprizes 
Diſcomfited great Douglas: ta'en him once, 
Enlarged him, and made a friend of him, 

To fill the mouth of deep defiance up, 


And ſhake the peace and ſafety of our throne. 


And what ſay you to this? Percy, Northumberland, 
The archbiſhop's grace of York, Douglas, Mortimer, 
Capitulate 5 againſt us, and are up. 

But wherefore do I tell theſe news to thee ? 

Why, Harry, do I tell thee of my toes, 

Which art my near'ſt and deareſt® enemy? 

Thou that art like enough, through vaſtal l fear, | 


To fight againſt me under Percy' g Pay, 

To dog his heels and court'ſy at his frowns, 

To ſhow how much degenerate thou art. 
P. Hen. Do not think ſo, you ſhall not . it ſo: 


And God forgive them, that ſo much have ſway* d- 


Your majeſty's good thoughts away from me! . 
I will redeem all this on Percy” s head, ET 


And, inthe cloſing of ſome glorious day, 


Be bold to tell you, that I am your fon ;. 
When I will wear a garment all of blood, 


Which, 


5 1, e. make head. So, to ar ticulate, in a ſubſequent ons; 1 is to form 
articles. STEEVENS. . 

Rather, combine, confederate, indent. To capitulate is fo draw up any 
thing in beads or articles. Johnſon's s Dictionary. RITSON, | | 
To capitulate, Minſheu explains thus: fer capita ſeu articulos 
paciſci; ? and nearly in this ſenſe, I believe, it is uſed here. The Percies, | 
we are told by Walſingham, ſent about letters containing three articles, 
or principal grievances, on which their rifing was founded ; and to this 

perhaps our author alludes. MAarong. 
0. *: Deareſt | is moſt fatal, moſt miſchievous. Jon xsox. 
7 We ſhould read—favour, i. e. countenance. WARBURTON. 
Pavers are featuress Joun SON» 


1 


% Fist Ar er 


Which, waſh'd away, ſhall ſcour my ſhame with it, 


And that ſhall be the day, whene'er it lights, 
I hat this ſame child of honour and renown, 


This gallant Hotſpur, this all-praiſed knight, 


And your unthought-of Harry, chance to meet: : 


For every honour ſitting on his helm, 
Would they were multitudes; and on my head 


My ſhames redoubled ! for the time will come, 


That I ſhall make this northern youth exchange 
His glorious deeds for my indignities. 


Percy is but my factor, good my lord, 
To engroſs up glorious deeds on my behalf; 


And ] will call him to ſo ſtrict account, 
That he ſhall render every glory up, 
Yea, even the ſlighteſt worſhip of his time, 
Or I will tear the reckoning from his heart. 


D 


Ibis, in the name of God, I promiſe here: 
The which if he be pleas'd I ſhall perform, 
I do beſeech your majeſty, may ſalve 
Ihe long- grown wounds of my intemperance: 
If not, the end of life cancels all bands; 
And I will die a hundred thouſand deaths, 
Ere break the ſmalleſt parcel of this vow. 


K. Hen, A hundred thouſand rebels die in this. 


5 1 hou ſhalt have charge, and ſovereign truſt, herein, 


Enter BLUNT, 23 


How now, good Blunt ? thy looks are full of ſpeed. 


Blant. $0 hath the bulineſs that I come to ſpeak of. 
| Blunt, 


I am not certain that fawour s, in this place, means vatures, or that the 


plural number of favcur in that ſenſe is ever uſed.” I believe fawnurs - 
mean only ſome decoration uſually worn by knights in their helmets, as 3 
preſent from a miſtreſs, or a trophy from an enemy. Sr EEVENs. 
Steevens's explanation of this paſſage appears to be right. The word 
| He's in the preceding line, ſeems to confirm it. M. Masov. 


. bonds, for thus the word was anciently ſpelt, 8 TEEVENS.. 


9 So alſo the buſineſs that I come to ſpeak of, hath ſpeed 3 j. e. re- 
_ quires immediate attention and diſpatch, Mrs Pope changed bath to is, | 
and the alteration has been adopted, in wy een unnecelantys by the 


ubſoquant editors, Ma rox E. 
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KING HENRY Iv. 337 

Lord Mortimer of Scotland hath ſent word, 8 
That Douglas, and the Engliſh rebels, met, 
The eleventh of this month, at Shrewſbury : 
A mighty and a fearful head they are, 
If promiſes be kept on every hand, 
As ever offer'd foul play in a ſtate. 

K. Hen, The earl of Weſtmoreland ſet forth to-day 
With him my ſon, lord John of Lancaſter; 
For this advertiſement is five days old: 


On Wedneſday next, Harry, you ſhall ſet 
Forward; on "Thurſday, we ourſelves will march : 


Our meeting is Brtdgnorthz and, Harry, you 
Shall march through Gloſterſhire; by whieh account, 
Our buſineſs valued, ſome twelve days hence 
Our 2 forces at Bridgnorth ſhall meet. 


Our hands are full of buſineſs: let's away | 
ns feeds An fat.) while men OW [ {Brxennts 
SCENE iin. 8 


anche A Room in the Boar's Head Tavern. | 
Euter FALSTAFF and BARDOLPH, 


Fal. Bardolph, am I not fallen away vilely fince this laſt | 
action? do I not bate? do I not dwindle ? Why, my ſkin 
hangs about me like an old lady's looſe gown; I am wither'd 


Uke an old apple-John, Well, r ll repent, and that ſuddenly, | 


_ while 

2 There was no ſuch rf as lord Mortimer of Scotland; but there was 

a lord March of Scotland, (George Dunbar,) who having quitted his own 
country in diſguſt, attached himſelf fo warmly to the Engliſh, and did 


them ſuch ſignal ſervices in their wars with Scotland, that the Parliament 


petitioned the King to beſtow ſome reward on him. He fought on the fide. 
of Henry in this rebellion, and was the means of ſaving his life, at the 

battle of Shrewſbury, as is related by Holinſhed. This, no doubt, was 
che lord whom Shakſpeare deſigned to reprefent in the act of ſending 


friendly intelligence to the Ring. — Our author had a recollection that. 


there was in theſe wars a Scottiſh lord on the King's ſide, who bore the 
fame title with the Engliſh family, on the rebel fide, (one being the 
| Earl of March in England, the other Earl of March in Scotland, ) but hie | 
memory deceived him as to the particular name which was common to 
both. He took it to be Mortimer, inſtead of March, n IN.. | 
3 1. e. feeds birge . Maron t. | 

You, IY, | 


r 
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While Lam in ſome liking ; 4 I ſhall be out of heart ſhortly, 
and then I ſhall have no ſtrength to repent. An I have not 
forgotten what the inſide of 


| | | a church is made of, I am a 
pepper-corn, a brewer's horſe: 5 the inſide of a church: 6 


Company, villainous company, hath been the ſpoil of me. 


Bard. Sir John, you are ſo fretful, you cannot live long, 


Fial. Why, there is it :—come, fing me a bawdy ſong; 
make me merry, I was as virtuouſly given, as a gentleman 
need to be; virtuous enough: ſwore little; diced, not above 


ſeven times a week: went to a bawdy-houſe, not above once 


in a _quarter—of an hour; paid money that I borrow'd, 
three or four times; lived well, and in good compals : and 
now I hve out of all order, out of all compaſs. _ : 
Bard. Why, you are ſo fat, fir John, that you muſt needs 
be out of all compaſs; out of all reaſonable compaſs, fir 
„ be hong 


Fal. Do thou amend thy face, and I'll amend my life : 


Thou art our admiral, thou beareſt the lantern in the poop, 
TC but tis in the noſe of thee ; thou art the knight of the 


4 While I have ſome fleſh, ſome ſubſtance, We have had ell-liking 
in the fame ſenſe in a former play. MarLong. 5 

I ſuppoſe a brewer's borſe was apt to be lean with hard work. 

: | 3 5 N : | JonNsoNs 

A brewers horſe does not, perhaps, mean a dray-berſe, but the eroſs- 


beam on which beer-barreis, are carried into cellars, &c, The alluſion ” 
may be to the taper form of this machine. STEEVENS. 


The commentators ſeem not to be aware, that, in aſſertions of this 


ſort, Falſtaff does not mean to point out any /imilitude to his own condition, 
but on the contrary, ſome ſtriking diſſimilitude. He ſays here, 1am a pep- 
per- corn, a brewer's borſe; juſt as in Act II. ſc. iv. he aſſerts the truth 


of ſeyeral parts of his narrative, on pain of being conſidered as a rogue 


4 Jean Ebrew Few—a bunch of raddiſh—8 horſes TYR WITT. 
6 The latter words (the inſide of a church) were, I ſuſpect, repeated 


by the miſtake of the compoſitor. Or Falſtaff may be here oaly repeat- 
ing his former words Tbe inſide of a church {—without any connection 


With the words immediately preceding. My firſt conjecture appears to 
me the moſt probable. MaLone. 75 | 


7 This is a natural picture. Every man who feels in himſelf the pain | 


of deformity, however, like this merry knight, he may affect to make 
ſport with it among thoſe whom it is his intereſt to pleaſe, is ready to 
revenge any hint of contempt upon one whom he can uſe with freedom. 


Jonxsox. 
n ee 
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Bard. Why, fir John, my face does you no harm, 
Fal. No, Ill be ſworn; I make as good uſe of it as many 


a man'doth of a death's head, ar a memento mori : Inever ſee thy 


face, but I think on hell-fire, and Dives that lived 1n purple ; 
for there he is in his robes, burning, burning, If thou wert 
any way given to virtue, I would ſwear by thy face; my 


\ oath ſhould be, By this fire: but thou art altogether given 
cover; and wert indeed, but for the light in thy face, the ſon 
of utter darkneſs. When thou ran'ſt up Gads-hill in the 
night to catch my horſe, if I did not think thou hadſt been 
an ignis futuus, or a ball of wildfire, there's no purchaſe in 
money. O, thou art a perpetual triumph,“ an everlaſting 


bonkire-light! Thou haſt ſaved me a thouſand marks in links 


and torches,* walking with thee in the night betwixt tavern | 
and tavern : but the ſack that thou” haſt drunk me, would 
have bought me lights as good cheap, at the deareſt chand- 
ler's in Europe. I have maintained that ſalamander of yours 


with fire, any time this two and thirty years; Heaven re- 
ward me for it! „„ VF 
Bard. Sblood, I would my face were in your belly ! _ 

Fal. God. a-mercy! ſo ſhould I be ſure to be heart-burn'd, 


Enter © 


The knight of the burning lamp, and the knight of the burning peſtle, are : 
both names invented with a defign to ridicule the titles of heroes in 


aneient romances. STEEVENS. © 


s Here the quartos 1599, and 1608, very profanely add: that's God's 
angel, This paſſage is perhaps alluded to in Hiſtriomaſtrix, 1610, where | 


Aſinius ſays; „ By this candle (which is none of God's angels) I re- 
member you ſtarted back at ſprite and flame.“ Mr. Henley, however 


obſer es, that (by the extruſion of the words now omitted, the intended 


_ antitheſis is loſt.” STEEVENS. 


9 A Triunph was a general term for any public exhibition, ſuch as a 


royal marriage, a grand proceſſion, &c, &c, which commonly being at 
night, were attended by multitudes of torch-bearers. STEEVENS. 


This paſſage ſtands in need of no explanation; but I cannot help Th 


ſeizing the opportunity to mention that in Shakſpeare's time, (long 


before the ſtreets were illuminated with lamps,) candles and lanthorns ts 


lot, were cried about London. STEEVEXNS. 


3 Cheap is market, and good cbeap therefore is à ben marc be. Jon xsov. po 
Cheap (as Dr. Johnſon has obterved) is undoubtedly an old word for 


: market, From this word, Eaft-cheap, Cbep-ſtosv, Cheap fide, & c are 


S 


derived. STEEVENSs 
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Emer Hoſteſs. 


How now, dame Partlet4 the hen ? have you inquired yet, 
| who pick 4 my pocket ? 


Haft. Why, fir John! what do you think, fir John? Do 


- on think I keep thieves in my houſe? I have fearch'd, I 


ave inquired, ſo has my huſband, man by man, boy by boy , 


ſervant by ſervant: the tithe of a hair was never loſt 1 in my 
| houſe before. | 
Fal. You lie, Hoſteſs; Bardolph was ſhaved, 4 loſt : 
many a hair: and I'll be ſworn, my n was pick d: — | 
to, you are a woman, go. 


Hot. Who I? I del) nee I was never call ſo 1 in | mine | 
own houſe before. Cs 


Fal. Go to, I know you well enou 


Hl. No, fir John; you do not 5 me, ſir John 5 2 1 
know you, fir John: you owe me money, fir John, and now 
you pick a quarrel to beguile me of 1 it; 1 bought Tom a 
| dozen of ſhirts to your back, 
Fial. Dowlas, filthy dowlas: I have given "them away to 
' bakers' wives, and they have made bolters of them. 
Hef. Now, as I am a true woman, holland of eight ſhil- 
x lings an ell, You owe money here beſides, fir John, for 
your diet, and nk. and money tent you, four and 
went) pound. 


Fal. He had his part of it ; let him ne AER 

Hef. He? alas, he is poor; he hath nothing. 

Fal. How! poor ? look upon his face; What call you 
rich! ? 5 let them coin his noſe, let them coin his cheeks; I'll 


not 2 a denier, What, will you make a younker of me ? © 
| | ſhall 


Dame Penis is thin name of f the hen in the old ory -book of Reynard 


4 the Fox: and in Chaucer's tale of The Cock and the Fox, the favourite 


hen is called dame Pertelote. STEEVENS. 7 
A face ſet with carbuncles is called a rich face. V Capt. Jones. 


OMNSON. 
* A you hh a novice, a young inexperienced man ealily gull'd. 


-P his contemptuous diſtinction is very common in the old plays. 


1 learn, however, from Smith's Sea-Grammar, 1627, (there was an 
| e edition,) that one of the ſenſes of the term—yaurker, was che 
Foung men“ employed „to take in the top-ſailes.” They are men- 
ĩioned as diſtin characters from the ſailors, who are a ancient men 

for hoifing the files,“ &C, STBEVENS, E 
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mall T not take mine eaſe in mine inn, but I ſhall have my 
pocket pick'd ?? I have loſt a ſeal ring of my grandfather's 
G en nn oe. 
Hag. © Jeſu! I have heard the prince tell him, I know 
not how oft, that that ring was copper. 
Fal. How! the prince is a Jack,? a ſneak-cup ; and, if 
7 There is a peculiar force in. theſe words, To-take mine eaſe in mine 
inne, was an ancient proverb, not very different in its application. from 
that maxim, „ Every man's houſe is his caſtle; for inne originally 
fignified a bouſe or habitation, [ Sax. inne, domus, domicil.um. When the 
word inne began to change its meaning, and to be uſed to ſignify @ bouje 
of entertainment, the proverb, ſtill continuing in force, was applied in the 
latter ſenſe, as it is here uſed by Shakeſpeare : or perhaps Falſtaff here 
humorouſly puns upon the word inne, in order to repreſent the wrong done 
him more (ſtrongly, | | 5 
In John Heywood's Mors imprinted. at London, 1.598, quarto,, bl. I. is 

« a dialogue wherein are pleaſantly contrived. the number of all the et- 

fectual proverbs in our Engliſh tongue, &c. together with: three hundred 
epigrams on three hundced proverbs.” In ch. vi. is the following; 

% Refſty welth wilteth me the widow to winne, Hig 

of © To let the world wag, and take mine eaſe in mine inne. 

And among the epigrams is: [26. Of Eaſe in an Inne,] 
Thou zakeft thine eaſe in thine inne ſo nye thee, ö 
„ That no man in his inne can take eaſe by thee,” | | | 
Rherwiles nn: (EE? | Fs e | 
| «© Thou takeſ# thine eafe in thine inne, but I fee, | 1 
1 „ Thine inne taketh neither cafe nor profit by thee. “?“ | 

Now in the firſt of theſe diſtichs the word inne is uſed in its ancient | — 4 
meaning, being ſpoken by a perſon ho. is about to marry a widow for the 
ſake of a home, &c. In the two laſt places, inne ſeems to be uſed in the 
ſenſe it bears at preſent. PR. PBT gs 5 

Gabriel Harvey, in a MS. note to Speght's Chaucer, ſays, «© Some of 


. Heywood's epigrams are ſuppoſed to be the conceits and devices of plea- 


Ly 


fant fir Thomas More.“ 


Inne for a habitation, or a receſs, is frequently uſed by Spenſer and 
other ancient writers, STZEVENS» VV 5 5 
I believe inns differed from caſtles, in not being of ſo much conſequence 
and extent, and more particularly in not being fortified. -So Inns of 
court, and in the univerſities, before the endowment of colleges. Thus, 
Trinity college, Cambridge, was made out of and built on the fite of 
ſeveral ims, Lou r. %ͤöͤ;ͤ;ͥk nee 3 5 
| This ſeems to have been the uſual price of ſuch a ring about Fal- 
ſtaff's time. In the printed Rolls of Parliament, Vol. VI. p. 140, we 
meet witn «« A. ſignet of gold, to the value of XL marcs.” R1T$ON. 
9 'T his. term. of contempt occurs frequently in our author, In The 
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CCC PART OF ; 
he were here, 1 would cudgel him like a dog, if he would 
ſay ſo. 4 | | 


woos Ning Hr NRY and eins, e Firbrl PR 
meets the Prince, playing on his t1uncheon, like a fife. 


| Fal. How now, lad? is the wind in that door, 1 faith? 
muſt we all march ? | 

Bard. Yea, two and two, Newgate-faſhion, | | 

Hast. My lord, I pray you, hear me. : 
2 What ſay'ſt thou, miſtreſs Quickly? How does 
thy huſband ? I love him well, he is an honeſt man. 

Hat. Good my lord, hear me. | 

Fal. Pr'ythee, let her alone, and liſt to me. 

P. Hen. What ſay'ſt thou, Jack? | 
Fal. The other night I fell aſleep here behind the artes, 
and had my pocket pick'd: this houſe is turn'd eel 
js houſe, they pick pockets, _ 

F. Hen. What didſt thou loſe, Jack? . 
Fal. Wilt thou believe me, Hal? three or Gur bonds of 
forty pound a-piece, and a ſeal-ring of my grandfather”: 8. 
P. Hen, A trifle, ſome eight-penny matter. | 
He. Sol told him, my lord; and I ſaid, 1 heard your 
grace ſay ſo: And, my lord, he ſpeaks moſt vilely of you, 
like a foul-mouth'd man as he i is; and ſaid, he would cud- 
; ge you: ©-— | 

, Hen, What! he did not? | 

Hf. I here's neither faith, truth, nor woman. hood in me 

elbe. 1 | 5 
;*- e There' s no more faith. in tas than: in a ſtew d 
5 prune 1 5 nor no more truth in . than in a drawn 

)) T fox z 
5 Taming of tt the Shrew, Kathagiie calls her muſick-maſter, in didn. 2 
twangling Zack, Maron E. | | 
2 As priſoners are conveyed to Newgate, faſtened two and two toge- 
| ther, Jon xs W. El 
3 The propriety of theſe ſimiles I am not ſure that 1 fully underſtand. 
A ſterod rune has the appearance of a prune, but has no taſte. A drawr 
Feæ, that is, an exenterated fox, has the form of a fox without his powers. 
1 think Dr. Warburton's explication wrong, which makes a drazvn fox to 
mean, a fox often bunted ; though to draw is a hunter's term for purſuit 


| om the e My interpretation makes the fox luit better to the prunes 
| | 'Thel:z: 


Prunes, nine fora teſter.“ FARMER. | = 
_ #* Adrawwn fox may be a fox drawnover the ground, toexerciſe the hounds, 
Mr. Heath obſerves, that „ a fox drawn over the ground to leave a 
ſcent, and exerciſe the hounds, may be faid to have no truth in it, 
| becauſe it deceives the hounds, who run with the ſame eagerneſs as if 
they were in purſuit of a real fox.“ e fo ha 
I am not, however, confident that this explanation is right. It was 
formerly ſuppoſed that a fox, when dragon out of his hole, had the ſa- 
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fox; 4 and for womanhood, maid Marian may be the de- 


puty's wife of the ward to thee,5 Go, you thing, go. 


tor. JOHNSON. 4 GT 8 3 3 
Dr. Lodge, in his pamphlet called Vit's Miſerie, or the World's Mad- 
neſſe, 1596, deſcribes a bawd thus: «© This is thee that laies wait at all 


the carciers for wenches new come up to London; and you fhall know 


her dwelling by a 4% of flewwd prunes in the window; and two or three 
fleering wenches fit knitting or ſowing in her ſhop.” 


In Meaſure for Meaſure, Act II. the male bawd excuſes himſelf for 
having admitted Elbow's wife into his houſe, by ſay ing, e that ſhe came 
in great with child, and longing for e prunes, which ſtood in a 


diſh,”? &c. 


Slender in The Merry Wives of Windſor, who apparentiy wiſhes to re- 


commend himſelf. to his miſtreſs by a ſceming propenfity to love as well 
as war, talks of having meaſured weapons with a fencing-matter for a 


diſh of fled prunes, — 


Among the other ſins laid to the charge of the once celebrated Gabriel 
Harvey, by his antagoniſt Naſh, « to be drunk with the firrop or liquor 


of fteww'd prunes” is not the leaſt infiſted on. 15 | 
Again, in Decker's Honeſt Whore, P. II. 1630; «Peace! two diſhes 
of ftew'd prunes, a bawd and a pander ! ?' | 55 i 


The paſſages already quoted are ſufficient to ſhow that a diſh of ftew'd 
Prunes was not only the ancient deſignation of a brothel, but the conſtant _ 
_ appendage to it. | e | „„ 
From A Treatiſe on the Lues Venerea, written by W. Clowes, one of 
her majeſty's ſurgeens, 1596, and other books of the iame kind, it ap- 
pears that pruzes were directed to be boiled in broth for thoſe perſons al- 
ready infected; and that both few?d prunes and roaſted. apples were come 
monly, though unſucceſsfully, taken by way of prevention. So much 
for the infidelity of ſteꝛb'd prunes. STEEVIEIX S. . 
Mr. Steevens has ſo fully diſcuſſed the ſubject of fexw*d prunes, th at 
one can add nothing but the price. In a piece called Banks's Bay Horſe in 


a Trance, 1595, we have 4 A ſtock of wenches, ſet up with their ftew'd 


gacity to counterfeit death, that he might thereby obtain an opportunity 
to eſcape. For this information I am indebted to Mr. Tollet, who 


quotes Olaus Magnus, Lib. XVIII. cap. xxxix : 4 Inſuper fingit ſe 
mortuam, & c. This particular and many others relative to the ſub. 


tilty of the tox, have been tranſlated by ſeveral ancient Engliſh writers, 


© © 1 EN | STEBVINS; 


TH 


Theſe are very ſlender diſquiſitions, but ſuch is the taſk of a commenta- 
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344. FIRST PART or 
Hoſt. Say, what thing? what thing? 
Fal. What thing? why, a thing to thank God on. 
Hei. I am no thing to thank God on, I would thou 


ſhould'ſt know it; I am an honeſt man's wife: and ſetting 
. thy knighthood aſide, thou art a knave to call me ſo. 


Fal. Setting thy womanhood aſide, thou art a bealt to ſay 


: otherwiſe, 


Hoſt. Say, what beaſt, thou knave thou ? 
Fal. What beaſt? why, an Otter, 
P. Hen. An otter, fir John! why an otter? 


Fal. Why ? ſhe's neither fiſh nor n; 5 a man knows 
not where to have her. 


Hot. Thou art an unjuſt man in ſayi ing ſo; thou or any 


| man knows where to have me, thou knave thou ! 


P. Hen. Thou ſay ſt true, hoſteſs; ane he flanders thee 
moſt groſsly. 5 | 


Hal. 


: 'S. Maid Marian is a man dreſſed like a woman, who atrends the 
1 of the morris.. JonnsoN, | | 5 

In the ancient S:ngs of Robin Hood frequent mention is made of maid 

Marian, who appears to have been his concubine, I could quote many 
| 3 in my old MS. to this purpoſe, but ſha}} . only ones 


Good Robin Hood was living then, 
Which now is quite forgot, | 
. And fo was fayre maid Marian,” &c. Pazcy. 


It appears from the old play of The Downfall of Robert Ear! of Hunts 2 


ington 1601, that maid Marian was originally a name aſſumed by Matilda 


the daughter of Robert Lerd Fitzwater, while Robin Hood remained in a 
ſtate of outlawry. 


This lady was afterwards poiſoned W King John at Dunmow Priory: 


| aer e had made ſeveral fruitleſs zen, on her chaſtity. Drayton has | 
written her legend. 


Shakſpeare ſpeiks of maid Muri in her degraded ſtate, when ſhe was 


_ repreſented by a trumpet or a clown, STEEVENS» | 
Maid Marian ſeems to have been the lady of a Whitſun-ale, or morris- 


dance. The widow in Sir William D*Avenant's Love and Ho: cur 
(be- 2473) ſays: „1 have been Mftreſs Marian in a Maurice ere now. 
Morris is, indeed, there ſpelt wrong; the dance was not fo called from 


prince Maurice, but from the Spanith mor co, a danger of the mxris or 


maoriſo dance. HAWXINS. 
There is an old piece entitled, 0% Meg of Herefordſpire for a | Mayd- 


Marian, and Hereford Town for a Mar- is- dance: or 12 Morris. dancers in 
Herefordſhire, of 1200 Years old. Lond. 1609, quarto. It is dedicated 


to one Hall, a celebrated Tabourer in that country, T. War Ton. 
5 8 the e z 66 Neither . ner Hale, nor dood red herring.” 
. STREVERS, 
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th . So he doth you, my lord; and ſaid this other day. | 
you ought him a thouſand pound. | 


P. Hen. Sirrah, do I owe you a thouſand pound 1 
Fal. A thouſand pound, Hal? a million: my love is 


worth a million; thou oweſt me thy love. oO 
Hi. Nay, my lord, he 2 yu Nek, and fad; he: 
would cudgel you. f 


Fal. Did 1 Bardolph ? = 
Bard. Indeed, fir John, you ſaid 4. 
Fal. Vea; if he ſaid, my ring was copper. 


P. Hen. I ſay, tis copper: Dareſt thou be as good as: | 


thy word now? 
Fal. Why, Hal, thou know'R, as thou art but man, L 


dare: but, as thou art prince, I tear thee, as 1 ran 2 pate | 
| ing of the lion's whelp. 


. Hen. And why not as the lion? | BE 
Fal. The king himſelf is to be fear'd as the lion: Doſt: 
thou think, I'll fear-thee as I fear thy father? nay, an I do, 


1 pray God, my girdle break! © 
BE AY -/, ©, it: it ſhould, how would thy guts fall about- | 
* knees! But, ſirrah, there's no room for faith, truth, nor 
honeſty, in this boſom of thine; it is all filled up with guts, 


and midriff. Charge an honeſt woman with picking- thy 


pocket! Why, thow-whoreſony impudent, emboſs'd raſcal,” 
if there were any thing in thy ppcket but tavern reckonings,. 
memorandums of bawdy-houſes, and one poor pennyworth 
of ſugar-candy to make thee Jong-winced : if BY pocket 


were enrich'd with any other injuries but theſe, I am a vil- 


lain. And yet you will ſtand to it; you will. dane 5 


up wrong.: 9 Art thou not aſham'd ? 


0 Aluding 1 to the old adage —66 ungirt, unbleſt. 5 N 
Perhaps this ludierous imprecation is proverbial. STETVENS. 
This wiſh had more force formerly than at preſent, it being once the 


cuſtom to wear the purſe hanging by the girdle; ſa that its breaking, 
it not obſerved by the wearer, was a ſerious matter Meronz. 


7 Emboſs'd is ſwoln, puffy. JOHNSON. | 
* As the pocketing of. injuries was a common phraſe, I PSY the . 


Prince calls the contents of Falſtaff's pocket—jnjuries. STEEVENS. 


Some part of this merry dialogue ſeems to have been loſt. I ſup- 
poſe Falſtaff in preſſing the robbery upon his hoſteſs, had declared his 


ae not to pocket up , or injuries, to which the Prince alludes, 
| Jens 0 N 
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feſs then, you pick'd my pocket? 


_— 


EEE 
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1 eld copy had only a P 
5 the Prince, but lieutenant to Falſtaff. Jonx 80 N. 


Fal. Doſt thou hear, Hal? thou know'ſt, in the ſtate of 


than another man; and therefore more frailty.- 


P. Hen, It appears ſo by the ſtory. 1 450 
Fal. Hoſteſs, I 5 thee; Go, mak ready breakfaſt ; 
love thy huſband, lo 


I am pacitied, —Still?—Nay, pr'ythee, be gone. [Exit 
_ Hoſteſs. ] Now, Hal, to the news at court: for the rob. 
berx, lad, — How is that anſwer'd? | 

5 of Hen. O, my ſweet beef, I muſt Rill be good angel to 

thee he money is paid back again. | 

Fal. O, Ido not like that paying back, tisa Lite hs: | 

5; Hew. I am good friends with my father, and may do 

any thing. 5 

; Fal. Rob me the eaphoyer the firſt thing t thou dot, and : 

do it with unwaſh'd hands too | 


Bard. Do, my lord. 
P. Hen. I have procured thee; . a charge of "WY 


Fal. I would it had been of horſe. Where ſhall I find 
one that can ſteal well? O for a fine thief, of the age 

of two and twenty, or thereabouts! I am heinouſly upro- 
vided. Well, God be thanked for theſe rebels, they offend | 
. but the virtuous; 1 laud them, 1 Peil thee. 2, 


P. Hen. Bardolph, - — 
Bard, My lord, . 
P. Hen. Go bear this leber to Jak of Lancdfics, 


: My brother John; this to my lord of Welkmorcland. 
; — Poins, to horſe,? to horle ; for thou, and J. 


Perhaps, however, Falſtaff alludes to the ancient adage t—Tlletis mani- 


| bus tractare ſacra. STEEVENS. 


3 I cannot but think that Peto * put for Poins. 1 ſuppoſe the 
We have Peto afterwards, not t riding with 


I have adopted Dr. Johnſon's emendation. STEEVENS. 


The old copies read — Go, Peto, to horſe, In further fapyon of Dr. : 
b Johnſon” s ementation, it may be obſerved, that Poins ſuits the metre 
of — — which would be deſtroyed - a word of two [yllables, MALONE. 


| Innocency, Adam fell; and what ſhould poor Jack Falſtaff L 
do, in the days of villainy ? Thou ſeeſt, 1 have we Bet 


IS u con- 


to thy ſervants, cheriſh thy gueſts: 
thou ſhalt find me tractable to any honeſt reaſon : thou ſeeſt, 
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Fare 
2 be kippedlsteiy, or We firſt thing 3 in the morning, even 
| without ſtaying to waſh your hands. | | | 


* 


What letters haſt thou there ?—L can but thank you, 


/ 


Jack, 


Meet me to-morrow i? the Temple-hall 


At two o'clock i' the afternoon ©: 
There ſhalt thou know thy charge; and there receive. 


Money, and order for their furniture. 


The land is burning; Percy ſtands on high; 
And either they, or we, muſt lower lie. 


Exeuht Prince, Pol xe, and BAR Dol rk. 
Hoſteſs, my breax- 


Fal. Rare welt brave world l 
| faſt ; come 


0, I could wiſh, this t tavern were y drum! 5 : [Exits 


R 4 . 


AP XcTRn 
T he Rebel Camp near Shrewſbury. 


| Pater HorspUR, WoRcCEesTER, and DovcLas, 


Eu. Well ſaid, my noble Scot: If ſpeaking truth, 
In this fine age, were not thought flattery, 


Such attribution ſhould the Douglas! have, 


As not a ſoldier of this ſeaſon's ſtamp 


Should go fo general current through the world, 
By heaven, I cannot flatter; I defy 1 9 0 
The tongues of ſoothers; but a brarer place 

In my heart's love, hath no man than yourſelf; 
Nay, taſk me to my word; approve me, lord. 


Doug. Thou art the king of honour: 


No man ſo potent breathes upon the ground, 
I But I will beard him,s 


Hot. Di. ſo, and 'tis well: 
Enter a Meſſen ger, with Letters, 


4 This expreſſion f is frequent i In Holinſhed, and i is always applied by 


0 of pre- eminence to the head of the lag. family, STEEVENS. 


5 To beard is to oppoſe face 2 Face i in a hoſtile or daring manner. 


This phraſe, which ſoon loſt its original fignification, appears to have 
been apopted from romance. In ancicnt languages to bead a 1nan, was 
to cat off bis bead, and to beard him, fiznifie to cut off his beard ; a Puniſh. 
ment which was frequently infl.cicd by giants on ch unfortunate 
| Hrinces as fell into. their hands. STEEVENSs.. | 


Qs 
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_ Have thirty miles to ride yet ere dinner time. 
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4 FIRST. PART OF 


In ſuch a juſtling time? Who leads his power? 
nder whoſe government come they along ? 


And at the time of my departure t 
15 He was much fear d by his phyſicians. 


1 be Une ſhould be read and divided thus: ; 


Me. Theſe letters come from your father. | 
Hot. Letters from him! why comes he not himſelf? 
 Mzf. He cannot come, my lord; he's grievous lick, 
Hot. *Zounds! how has he the leiſure to be ſick, 


N. His letters bear his mind, not I, my lord. s 

Wor. I pr'ythee, tell me, doth he keep his bed? 

Mz. He did, my Lord, four days ere I ſet forth; 
Pak | 5 


Wor. I would, the ſtate of time had firſt been whole, 


| Ere he by ſickneſs had been viſited ; : 
| His health was never better worth than now. 


Het, Sick now! droop now! this fickneſs doth ae 


| The very life-blood of our enterprize; _ 
| "Tis catching YER, even to our vamp. — 


6 5 The old copies—not 1 my mind, and—not 1 bis mind, 


Meſſ. His letters bear bis mind, nat J. 
Hot. His mind 


| | Hotſpur had aſked, obo leads bis n The 8 8 | 
5 His letters bear bis. mind, The other replied, His mind! As much as to 
fax; I enquire not about his mind, I want to know where his powers are. 


This is natural, and perfectly in character. WAA BUN TON. 
The earlieſt quarto, 1598, reads ut I my mind ; the compoſitor 


| Having inadvertently repeated the word mind, which had occurred imme- 
diately before; an error which often, happens at the preſs. The printer 
of the third quarto, in 1604, not ſeeing how the miſtake had ariſen, in 
order to obtain ſome ſenſe, changed my to bis, reading, ( not I bis 
mind, which was followed in all the ſubſequent ancient editions, The 
_ preſent correction, which is certainly right, was made by Mr. Capel]. 
In two of the other ſpeeches ſpoken by the meffenger, he uſes the 
lame language, nor is it likely that he ſhould addreſs Hotſpur, without 
this mark of reſpect. In his fi ſpeech the meſſenger is interrupted | 
dy the impetuoſfity of the perfon whom he addrefles, to whom, it may 
1 | de ſuppoſed, he would otherwiſe haue there alſo given his title. 
| Marlow. 
I have followed Mr. Malone in printing this fbf ſpeech with a break. 
+» At the fame time I ſuſpeC that the word—come, 
which deprives the ſentence of all pretenfions fo harmony, was a Play= 
| houſe interpolation, and that the paſſage originally ran as follows : » 


after—father 


Wk betters from 5 8 STEEVENS, 


" 
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Ile writes me here, —that inward ſickneſs“ | 
And that his friends by deputation could not 
So ſoon be drawn; nor did he think it meet, 
To lay ſo dangerous and dear a truſt 

On any ſoul remov'd,ò but on his o Wm. 
Vet doth he give vs bold advertiſement, 


> That with our ſmall conjunction, we ſhould on, 


Jo ſee how fortune is diſpos'd to us: 6 


Poor, as he writes, there is no quailing now ; 2 
Becauſe the king is certainly poſſeſs'd 


Olf all our purpoſes. What ſay you to it? 


Mor. Your father's ſicknefs is a maim to us, 


$ Hir. A perilous gaſh, a very limb lopp'd off; — 


And yet, in faith, tis not; his preſent want 
Seems more than we ſhall find it: Were it good, 
To ſet the exact wealth of all our ſtates _ 
All at one caſt? to ſet ſo rich a main 


It were not good: for therein ſhould we read: 
The very bottom and the foul of hope; 


On the aice hazard of one doubtful hour * 


The very liſt, the very utmoſt bound 
Of al our fortune... 


A line, probably, has here been loſt, MaloN E. 1 | 
I ſuſpe& no omiſſion. Hotſpur is abruptly enumerating the principal 


1 topicks of the letter he has before him. STEEvens. _ | 
T1 On any /eſs near to himſelf; on any whoſe intereſt is remote. Jonnson. 
5 9 To quail is to languiſh, to fink into dejection. STxzevsxns, 
| To read the bottom and the ſoul of hope, and the. byund 1 
5 though all the copies, and all the editors have received it, ſurely cannot 
{3 be right, I can think on no other word than rj/que ; 5 
5 Z ibberein ſbould we riſque Ng 
8 | Tbe very bottom &c. | 5 me 7 | | 
| The iſt is the ſelvage; figuratively, the utmoſt line of circumference, 
85 the utmoſt extent. If we ſhould with leſs change read rend, it will 
3 only ſuit with 1}, not with ſoul or bottom. JonNsON. wt * 
75 I believe the old reading to be the true one. STEEVENS. 55 
5 _ 1 once wiſhed to read —tread, inſtead of read; but I now think, there 
* | no need of alteration. To read à bound is certainly a very harſh phraſeg 
7 dut not more ſo than many others of Shakſpeare, At the ſame time F 
1 that the bottom of their fortunes ſhould be diſplayed, its circumference or 5 | { 
Þ boundary would be neceſſarily expoſed to view. Sight being neceſſary . f 
7 to reading, to read is here uſed, in Shakſpeare's licentious language, for 1 
4 „„ Eo e 1 5 A 


1 FIRST PART OF 


Dong. : Faith, and ſo we e ſhould; 
Where now remains 3 a ſweet reverſion ; ; | 
We may boldly ſpend upon the hope of what 
Is to come in; 

A comfort of retirement lives in this, 
Hol. A rendezvous, a home to fly unto, 
15 If that the devil and miſchance look big 
Upon the maidenhead of our affairs. 
Mor. But yet, I would your father had been . 

The quality and hair of our attempt * 

Brooks no diviſion :. It will be thought 

By ſome that know not why he is away, 
That wiſdom, loyalty, and mere diſlike 
Of bur proceedings, kept the earl from hence? 

And think, how ſuch an apprehenſion. 

May turn the tide of fearful faction, 

And breed a kind of queſtion in our cauſe: 
To For, well 1 TOON we : of the — fide 7 


DQDhat ſignification by our author and his contemporaries, MALONB. 
1e now may boldly ſpend, upon the. bope 7 ED 
Of what is to core in. Ri SN. | 
5 A ſupport to which we may have e Jour SON. 
6 The hair ſeems to be the complexion, the character. The metaphor 
appears harſh to us, but, perhaps, was familiar in our author's time. We 


_ Mill ſay ſomething is agdinft the bair, as againſt the grainy that i is, againſt 


ele natural tendency, JounsoN. 


| 7 All the latter editions read efending, but all the older copies which 7, 
ES T have ſeen, from the firſt quarto to the edition of Rowe, read—ve of 


the off ring ſide. Of this reading the ſenſe is obſcure,. and therefore 
the change has been made; but fince neither offering nor offending are 


| words likely to be miſtaken, I cannot but ſuſpect that offering is right, 
eſſpecially as it is read in the copy of 1599, which is more correctly print- 
end than any ſingle W that I have yet een, of a play written by | 


| Shakſpeare. 
The offering ſide may ſignify that party, which, aQing | in 805 


to the law, ſtrengthens itſelf only by cfers;, increaſes its numbers only 
by promiſes. The king can raiſe an army, and continue it by threats of 


' puniſhment; but thoſe, whom no man is under any obligation to obey, 


can gather forces only by offers. of advantage: and it is truly remarked, 


that they, whoſe Musencr ariſes from af 8 muſt keep danger out of 
| bt, | | 


4 
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5 Where e is, 1 think) uſed here for 3 It i is often uſed with 
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T he GREENS WIT prince of Wales,” 


invaſion, that his cauſe ought to be kept clear from all objections. 


EIN G HENRY Iv. 351 
Muſt keep aloof from ſtrict arbitrement ; | 


And ſtop all ſight-holes, every loop, from whence 


The eye of reaſon may pry in upon us: 
This abſence of your father's draws a curtain, 


That ſhows the 1 ignorant a kind of fears 


Before not dreamt of, . | 
Hot. . You ftrain too far. 
1. rather: of his abſence make this uſe; 


It lends a luſtre, and more great opinion, 


A Jarger dare to our great enterprize, 
Than if the earl were here: for men muſt think, 
If we, without his help, can make a head 


To puſh againſt the kingdom, with his help, 
We ſhall Oerturn it topſy-turv y down.— 
Vet all goes well, yet all our joints are whole. 


Deng. As heart can think : there is not ſuch a word 


| Spoke of in Scotland, as-this term of tear, 


Enter Sir Ric HARD VrRVvox. 


Hot. My couſin Vernon! welcome, by my ſoul. 
Ver. Pray God, my news be worth a welcome, lord. 
The earl of Weſtmoreland, ſeven thouſand ſtrong, 


Is marching hitherwards; with him, prigee John, 


Het. No harm: What more? | 
Fer... 5 And: further, 1 have learn d.— 


The king bimfelf i in perſon 3 is ſet fort,, 
Or hitherwards intended ſpeedily, 13 
With ſtrong and mighty preparation. 


Hot. . He ſhall be welcome too. Where is his 5 


The firing þ ſide may mean amply the hel, in oppoſition to the 
defendaut; and it is likewiſe true of him t offers war, or makes an 


Jonxsox. 
John fon s laſt explanation of the word Hering, appears to be right. 


His firſt is far-fetched and unnatural, M. MAsoN. 


s To drew a curtain had anciently the ſame meaning, as to undrato | 
one has at preſent, STEEVENS. 


- 9 Shakſpeare rarely beſtows his epithets at random. Stowe ſays of 


the | Prince „% He was paſhng ſwift i in i fang, inſogauch that | he with 


wo | 
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And his comrades, that daff d the world aſide, 
And bid it paſs ? e 

- or WG. - = | | All furnill's, all in arms, 

All plum'd like eſtridges, that wing the wind; | 
Bated like n having lately bath'd; 8 


tw oO 1 of his lords, without: hounds, bow. or other engine, would 
take a wild buck or doe, in a large park.” STEEVENS. 
2 What is. the meaning of eftridges, that bated with thegwind like 


5 eagles? for the relative e in the uſual conſtruction, mutt relate to 7 


eftridges. 

Sir T. Hanmer. reads: 

All plum' d lite eftridges, and with the wind | 
Baling like eagles. 


By which he has eſcaped part of the aifficulty, but has yet left i impro- | 


21 2 ſufficient to make his reading W 
I read: | 
All Furnift' 4 all i in arms, | 

All plum d like eftridges that wing the avid 
Bated like eagles. 


* This gives a ſtrong image. They were not only plumed like eltridges, | 
dat their plumes fluttered like thoſe of an eftridge beating the wind with 
N his wings. A more lvely repreſen ation of young men ardent for enter- 


prize, perhaps no writer has ever given, JonRSsON. 


I believe eftridges never mount at all, but only run before the wind, 


opening their wings to receive its alfi tance in urging them nd 
They are generally hunted on horſeback, and the art of the hunter is to 


turn them from the gale, by the help of which they are too fleet for the = 


iwifteſt horſe to keep up with them. STEEvENs. 


I have little doubt that inftead of w0i/b, ſome verb ought to be fab- 


ſtituted here.. Perhaps it ſhould be mf. The word is uſed by a 
writer of Shakſpeare's age. England's Heliczn, ſign. Q: 


% This ſaid, he wohifh*d his particoloured wings,” 8 : 


All dreſſed like the Prince himſelf, the ofrich f. at er being the cogni- 
zance of the Prince of Wales. Ba v. 


I To bare is, in the ſtyle of falconry, to beat the wing, Torn the French, | 


 battre, that is, to flutter in preparation for flight, Jon N so. 


Writers on faleonry often mention the bathing of hawks and eagles, as 
highly neceſſary for their health and ſpirits. — All birds, after bathing, 


= (which almoſt al! birds are fond of,) ſpread out their wings to catch the 
wind, and flutter violently with them in order to dry themſelves. This, 


in the falconer's language, is called bating, and by Shakſpeare, bating 
wirb the rind. —It may be obſerved that birds never appear fo lively and 


full of ſpirits, as immediately after bathing, STEEVEXsS . 
This appears to be juſtly explained by Steevens. When birds have 


| bathed, they cannot fly until their. feathers be e dy bating 


* = vind.. M. Mon. | 


A 


Glittering 


Batcd, | 


5 To turn and wind a N e 
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roy ns | in golden coats, like images; * 


As full of ſpirit as the month of May, 


And gorgeous as the ſun at midſummer ; 


Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls, 


I faw young Harry,—with his beaver on,, 
His cuiſſes on his thighs,4 gallantly arm'd,— 


Riſe from the ground like feather'd Mercury, 
And vaulted with ſuch eaſe into his feat, 
As if an angel dropp'd down from the clouds, 


And 
Bated, is, 1 diebe * uſed the bating, the paſſive fo the active par- 
ticiple; a licence which our author often takes. | 
To Late, as appears from Minſheu's Die. 1617, was originally applied 


to birds of prey, when they ſwoop upon their quarry. Maron . 
* This alludes to the manner of dreſſing up images in the Romith 


| churches on holy-days; when they are bedecked in webe very richly 
lac ed and embroidered, STEEVENS. 


3 We ſhould read—beawer up. It is an impropriety to fay on: for the 
beaver is only the viſiere of the helmet, which let down, covers the face, 


When the ſoldier was not upon action he wore it up, ſo that his face might 
de ſeen, (hence Vernon ſays he jaw young Harry, &c.) But when upon 


action, it was let down to cover and ſecure the face. Hence 1 in the Second | 


Part of K. Henry IV. it is ſaid : 


„Their armed ſtaves in charge, their beavers down.” 
| WARBURTONs 
There 3 is no need of all this note; for Savoy may be a helmet; or the 


Prince, trying his armour, might wear his beaver down, Jouns0N. 


Dr. Warburton ſeems not to have obſerved, that Vernon only ſays, he | 


ſaw «© young Harry,” not that he ſaw his face. Mar oxr. 


Bever and viſiere were two different parts of the helmet. The former 


part let down to enable the wearer to drinks the latter was raiſed a rae 


enable him to ſee, Lox r. 


Shakſpeare however confounded . for, 3 in Hamlet, Horatio FI 
that he ſaw the old king's face, becauſe « he wore his beaver up. Nor 


is our poet fingular in the uſe of this word. This was the common ſigni- 
| fication of the word, for Bullokar in his Engliſh Expoſitor, 1616, defines 
bea ver thus: In armour it ſignifies that part of the helmet which may 


be /ifred up, to take breath the more freely. Matons. 
The poet is certainly not guilty of the confuſion laid to his charge 


wich reſpect to the paſſage in Hamlet; for the beaver was as s often made to 
lift up as to let daun. Dou cx. | 5 


7 Cuiffes, French. Armour for the thighs. por! . | ee, 
The reaſon why his cu; Hes are ſo particularly mentioned, I conceive to | 
be, that his horſemanſhip is here praiſed, and the cui/ſes are that part ak” © 


Amour which moſt hinders a horſeman' s activity. Bunten. 185 
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And witch the world 5 with noble horſemanſhip. 


Hot. No more, no more; worſe than the ſun in March, 
This praiſe doth nouriſh agues. Let them come; 
They come like ſacrifices in n their trim 5 
And to the fire-ey'd maid of ſmoky war, 

All hot, and bleeding, will we offer them: 

The mailed Mars ſhall on his altar ſit, 

Upto the ears in blood, I am on fire, 

To hear this rich repriſal is ſo nigh, 

And yet not ours: Come, let me take my horſe, 

Who is to bear me, like a thunderbolt, 

Againſt the boſom of the prince of Wales: 

Harry to Har ry ſhall, hot horſe to horſe, 

Meet, and ne'er part, till one drop down a W N 

O, that Glendower were come! 

1 7 : | There is more news 3 
I learn'd in Worcelier, as T rode along, 

He cannot draw his power this fourteen days. 
Doug. That's the worſt tidings that I hear of yet. 
Wor. Ay, by my faith, that bears a froſty ſound, 
Hot. What may the king s whole battle reach unto ? : 

e rey. thouſand. 

7 -/ Forty let it be; 

My father and Glendower being both away, 

The powers of us may ſerve ſo great a day. 

Come, let us take a muſter ſpeedily: 

Dromfdsg 1 is near; die all, die merrily. 
Doug. Talk not of dying; I am out of fear 


Ot death, or "death" s hand, for this one half yours [Exennts 


#80 E NE. II. 
A publick Raad near Coventry. 


"Enter FALSTAFE and BARDOLEH. 


Fat: Bardolph, get thee before to Coventry ; fil! me a 


bottle of ſack.: our ſoldiers ſhall march through. z. we'll to L 


Sutton-Colfield to-night. 
_ Bard, Will you 810 e me money, captain! : 


= "h For bexitch, charm. Pars, 
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Ful. Lay out, lay out. - 
Bard. This bottle makes an angel. 
Fal. An if it do, take it for thy labour; and if it make 


twenty, take them all, I'll anſwer the coinage. Bid my 


lieutenant Peto ® meet me at the town's end, 


Bard. J will, captain: farewell. . Exit. 
Fal. If I be not aſhamed of my ſoldiers, I am a ſouced 
gurnet.) have miſuſed the king's preſs damnably, I have 


got, in exchange of a hundred and fifty ſoldiers, three hun- 
dred and odd pounds. I preſs me none but good houſe- 


holders,* yeomen's ſons: inquire me out contracted bache- 
lors, ſuch as had been aſk'd twice on the bans; ſuch a com- 
modity of warm flaves, as had as lief hear the devil as a 
drum; ſuch as fear the report of a caliver, worſe than a 


ſtruck fowl, or a hurt wild-duck.9 I preſs'd me none but 


ſuch toaſts and butter,* with hearts 1 in their bellies no bigger 
| than 


6 This 0 proves that Peto did not go with the Princ : JonNs0Ns 


7 Souced gurnet is an appellation of Ek very OR ny Oe f 
in the old comedies. STEEVENS» 


A gurnet is a fiſh very nearly reſembling A piper. 'S | 
It ſhould ſeem from one of Taylor's pieces, entitled A bawd, 12m0s 


1635, that a ſoꝛoced gurnet was ſometimes uſed in the fame metaphorical x 


ſenſe in which we now frequently uſe tae word gudgeon. MALONE., © | 
> This practice is complained of in Barnabie Riche's Sculgier*s Wifhe 80 


Briten's welfare, cr Captaine Skill and Captaine Pill, 1604, p. 62: „ Sir, 
I perceive by the ſound of your words you are a favourite to Captaines, 


and I: thinke you could be contented, that to ſerve the expedition of theſe 
times, we ſhould take up honeſt bouſe bolders, men that are of wealth and 


ab:litie to live at home, ſuch as your captaines might chop and chaunge, 


and make marchandiſe of, & c. STEEVENS. 


Ihe repetition of the ſame image diſpoſed Sir Thomas Hanmer, and 
after him Dr, Warburton, to read, in oppoſition to all the copies, a f- u 
deer, which is indeed a proper expreſſion, but not likely to have been 


coirupted. Shakſpeare, perhaps, wrote a fruck ſorril, which, being neg- 


ligently read by a man not ſkilled in hunter's language, was eafily chat ages Z 
to firuck foxul. Sorrel is uſed in Love's Latour's L.:ft for a young deer 3 


and the terms of the chaſe were, in our author's time, familiar to the ears 
of every gentleman. JOHNSON» 


2 'Vius term of contempt is uſed in Beaumont and Fletcher“ 8 We | 


WitÞout money: 
| 6 They love young toaſts and butter, Bow- bell bar 6? 


STEEVENS. : 


ce Londiners, and all within-the ſound of Bow-bell, are in reproch 
called cocknics, and gates 22 butter'd roftes,” RR n's Itin. 1617. 
. 8 MALONEs 
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356 . 
| than pins“ heads, and they have bought out their ſervices; 
and now my whole 1 conſiſts of ancients, corporals, 


lieutenants, gentlemen o 
zarus in the painted cloth, where the glutton's dogs licked 
his ſores: and ſuch as, indeed, were never ſoldiers; but 


world: 


FIRST PART OF 


companies, flaves as ragged as La- 


diſcarded unjuſt ſervingmen, younger ſons to younger bro- 


_ thers,? revolted tapſters, and oftlers trade-fallen ; the cankers. 
of a calm world, and a long peace; ten times more diſ- 
honourable ragged than an old faced ancient: 4 and ſuch have 


8 


3 Raleigh, in his Diſcourſe on War, uſes this. very expreſſion for men 


of deſperate fortune and wild adventure, Which borrowed. it from the 
other, I know not, but I think the play was printed before the Diſcourſe, 


OHNSONs. 


8 perhaps Onver Cromwell was indebted to this ſpeech, far the ſarcaſm. 
which he threw out on the ſoldiers commanded by Hampden : „ Your 
troops are moſt of them cd decayed ferwing men and tapſters, &c. 


STEEVENS. 


1 Shakſpeare uſes this. word ſo promiſcuouſly, to ſigniſy an enſign or 
ſtandard-bearer, and alſo the colours or ſtandard borne, that I cannot de 
at a certainty for his alluſion here. If the text be genuine, I think the 
meaning myſt be, as diſhonourably ragged as one that has been an enſign 
all his days that Has let age creep upon lim, and never had merit enough 
to gain preferment. Dr. Warburton, who underſtands it in the ſecond 
conſtruction, has ſuſpected the text, and. given the following ingenious | 
emendation 2 How is an old-fac'd ancient or enſign, diſhonourably ragged ? 
on the contrary, nothing is eſteemed more honòurable than a ragged pair 


of colours. A very little alteration will reſtore it to its original ſenſe, 


Which contains a touch of the ſtrongeſt and moſt fine - turn'd fatire in the 
| ten times more diſponour ably ragged than an old feaſt ancient; 
J. e. the colours uſed by the city-companies in their feaſts and proceſſions; 
for each company had one with its peculiar device, which was uſually 
diſplayed and borne about on ſuch occaſions. Now nething could be more 
witty or ſarcaſtical than this compariſon : for as Falſtaff's ragga- muffins 
were reduced to their tatter'd condition through their riotous exceſſes; 
ſo this old feaſt ancient became torn and ſhatter'd, not in any manly. 
- Exerciſe of arms, but amidſt the revels of drunken bacchanals.' 


Turok p. 


Dr. Warburton's emendation is very acute and judicious ; but I know | 
not whether the licentiouſneſs of our author's dition may not allow us to 

ſuppoſe that he meant to repreſent his ſoldiers, as more ragged, though 
leſs honourably ragged, than an old ancient. ; notre F 


An eld fac'd ancient, is an old ſtandard mended with a different colour. 


It ſhould not be written in one word, as o/d and fac'd are diſtinct epithets. 

To face a gown is to trim it; an expreſſion at preſent in uſe. In our 
author's time the facings of gowns were always of a colour different from 
the ſtuff itſelf. STTTV ENS. 19 55 5 N 
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ſervices; that you would think, that I had a hundred and 


fifty tatter'd prodigals, lately come from ſwine-keeping, 


from eating draff and huſks, A mad fellow met me on the 


way, and told me, I had unloaded all the gibbets, and 


preſs'd the dead bodies. No eye hath ſeen ſuch ſcare-crows, 
I'll not march through Coventry with them, that's flat 
Nay, and the villains march wide betwixt the legs, as if they 


had gyves on;5 for, indeed, I had the moſt of them out of 


priſon. There's but a ſhirt and a half in all my company: 


and the half-ſhirt is two napkins, tack'd together, and thrown 
over their ſhoulders like a herald's coat without ſlecves; and 
the ſhirt, to ſay the truth, ſtolen from my hoſt at ſaint. 
Alban's, or the red-noſe inn-keeper of Daintry.“ But that's 
all one; they'll find linen enough on every hedge, | 


Enter Prince HENRY WSSTMORELAND,. 
P. Heu. How now, blown Jack? how now, quilt? 
Fal. What, Hal? How now, mad wag ? what a devil 


doſt thou in Warwickſhire ?-My good lord of Weſtmore. 
land, I cry you mercy ; I thought, your honour had already 
been at Shrewſbury. VVV 
Meß. Faith, fir John, tis more than time that I were 
> there, and you tov; but my powers are there already: The 
King, I can tell you, looks for us all; we muſt away all 


night,7 


Lal. Tut, never fear me; I am as vigilant, as a cat to 
| ſeal cream. N „%% Oo Dog 
P. Hen. I think, to ſteal cream indeed; for thy theft hath 
already made thee butter, But tell me, Jack ; Whoſe ſellow$ | 


are theſe that come after? 


Fal. Mine, Hal, mine. © _ 
P. Hen. I did never ſee ſuch pitiful raſcals. 


Fal. Tut, tut; good enough to toſs I food for powder, 


ES 5 doo 
i. e. thackles, Porr. 8 
i. e. Daventry, STEVENS. ö 
7 Read, —we muſt away all to-night, M. Mason 
Perhaps Weſtmoreland means“ we mu travel all night” 
„„ % 99:55 25. - * SW; 
dat is, to toſs upon a pike. Joux son. r 
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J, to fill up the rooms of them that have bought out their 
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food "IA powder; they'll fill a pit, as well as better : tuſh, 
man, mortal men, mortal men. 


W:/. Ay, but, fir John, methinks, they are exceeding 
poor and bare; too beggarly. | 
Fal. Faith, for their poverty, —l know not where they 


had that: and for their bane nel am ſure, they never 
learn'd that of me. 


P. Hen. No, I Lu be ſworn ; unleſs you call three ſingers 


. on the ribs, bare. But, ſirrah, male haſte 3 ; inc 1s already 


in the field. 
Fal. What, is the king encamp'd 5 
Uf. He is, fir John;! 3 fear, we ſhall Rey too Jong. 
Fal. Well, | 


To the latter end of a free. and the beginning of A "ROY 


Fi its a dull W 0 and a keen gueſt. Ern. : 


8 © E NE um. 
The Rebel Camp near Skrewlbuty; 


: Enter Horsrun, Wore KITS Ns DoveLas, and VERNON, 


Hot. We'll fight with him to- night. 


, e may not be. 


Dong. Vou give 122 then advantage, 5 
= Not a whit, 
Hot. Why fay you ſo? looks he not E208 ſupply ? 


Pier. So do we. 
os n certain, ours is doubtful. 
Mor. Good couſin, be advis'd ; mt not to-night, | 


Ver. Do not, my lord. 

Doug. You FR not council well ; 
. it out of FOR and cold Heart. 
Ver. Do me no ſlander, Douglas: by my life, 
(And I dare well maintain it with my lie, 


Ik well reſpected honour bid me on 
I hold as little counſel with weak fear, 
As you, my lord, or any Scot that lives: 


Eet it be ſeen to-morrow in the battle, 
: Which * us fears. 5 


| Doug. 


2 
*> . 
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2 
Doug. | | Tea, or to- night. 
Jer. Content. 
Ilzut. 8 fay L. 
„ | Come, come, it may not be, 


I wonder much, being men of ſuch great leading,“ 
That you foreſce not what impediments 
Drag back our expedition: Certain horſe 
Of my couſin Vernon's are not yet come up: 
Your uncle Worceſter's horſe came but to- day; ; 
And now their pride and mettle is aſleep, 
= Their courage with hard labour tame and dull, 
— That nota horſe is half the half himſelf, _ 
Hot. So are the horſes of the enemy _ 
In general, journey-bated, and brought low ; 
The better part of ours are full of reſt. 
Wor. The number of the king exceedeth ours: 
For God's lake, couſin, tay till all come in, 


[The T rumpets fond a parts 
Enter Sir WALTER BLUNT. 


Blunt. I come with gracious offers from the king, 
If you vouchſafe me hearing, and reſpect. 
Hot. Welcome, ſir Walter Blunt; And would to God, 
You were of our determination! 
Some of us love you well: and even thoſe ſome 
Envy your great deſervings, and good name; 
- Becauſe you are not of our quality, 
But ſtand againſt us like an enemy. 
Blunt. And God defend, but ſtill I ſhould ſtand o, 
So long as, out of limit, id true rule, 
You ſtand againſt anointed majeſty! 
{ But, to my charge, —T he king hath ſent to know 
Ihe nature of your griefs; and whereupon 
'® You conjure from the breaſt of civil peace 
Such bold hoſtility, teaching his duteous land 
Audacious cruelty : If that the king 
Have any way your good deſerts forgot, _ 


Which 
2 Such conduR, ſuch experience in martial bulineſs. Joux SON, 


3 Nuality in our author's time was frequently ien in che ſenſe of 
fellowſhip or cecupation, MALONE. | | | 


+ That is, grievances, Maron k. . 
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Which he confeſſcth to be manifold, — 


You ſhall have your defires, with intereſt ; 5 
And pardon abſolute fer yourſelf, and theſe, 
| Herein miſled by your ſuggeſtion, 


— + 


He bids you name your griefs ; and, with all ſpeed, 


Hot. The king is kind; and well we know, the kiag 


Knows at what time to promiſe, when to pay. 
My father, and my unele, and myſelf, 

Did give him that ſame royalty he wears : 5 
 And,—when he was not fix and twenty ftrong, 
Sick in the world's regard, wretched and mY 

A poor unminded outlaw ſneaking home,— 

My father gave him welcome to the ſhore ; - - 


O 


b ,—when he heard him ſwear, and vow to Cod, 
He came but to be duke of Lancaſter, 
To o ſue his Bye” and beg his peace; 


Before the 32d year of King Henry the Eighth, wardſhips were uſually 


| granted as court favours, to thoſe who made ſuit for, and had Intereſt 
 _ enough to obtain them. R1iTson, _ 5 
During the exiſtente of the feudal tenures, on 1 the death of any of the 
King's tenants, an inqueſt of office, called inguiſitis peft mortem, was held, 
to inquire of what lands he died ſeized, who was his heir, of whats age he 
Was, &c. and in thoſe cales where the heir was a minor, he became the 
ward of the crown; the land was ſeized by its officers, and continued in 
its poſſeſſion, or that of the perſon to whom the crown granted i it, till the 
heir came of age, and ſued out bis livery, or oufterlemaine, that is, the deli. 
very of the land out of his guardian? s hands. To regulate theſe i inquiries, x 
| which were greatly abuſed, many perſons being compelled to ſue out livery 
from the crown, who were by no means tenants thereunto, the Court of 
_ Wards and Li neries was erefted by Stat. 32 Hen, VIII. 0. wm dee 
5 Blackſtone' 5 II. 62. III. 2 . Marx z. 


FIPS With 
_ The Percies were in a the higheſt 3 with King Henry the F ourth. 
for ſome time after his acceſſion. Thomas Earl of Woreefter was ap- 
pointed Governour te the Prince of Wales, and was honourcd with the 
__ Cuſtody of Iſabel, widow of King Richard the Second, when the was 
ſient back to France after that king's depoſition. Hotſpur, who accom- 
| panied him on that occaſion, in the preſence of the Ambaſſadors of both 
nations, who met between Calais and Boulogne, proteſted « upon his 
| ſoul” that ſhe was a virgin, (c ſound and entire even as the was deliver- _ | 
ed to King Richard, and if any would ſay to the contrary, he was ready 
to pave it againſt him by combat. Specd, p. 753. MALONE. 
This is a law phraſe belonging to the feudal tenures; meaning, to 
ſue out the delivery or poſſeſſion of his lands from thoſe perſons who on 
tthe death of any of the tenants of the crown, ſeized their lands, till che 
heir ſued out bis livery. STEEVENS. 


iy 3 
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Wich tears of innocency, and terms of zeal, h . 
My father, in kind heart and pity mov'd, | 
Swore him aſſiſtance, and perform'd it too. 

Now, when the lords and barons of the realm 
Perceiv'd Northumberland did lean to him, 
The more and leſs 7 came in with cap and knee; 
Met him in boroughs, cities, villages ; 

Attended him on bridges, ſtood in lanes, _ 
Laid gifts before him, proffer'd him their oaths, 
Gave him their heirs ; as pages follow'd him,* 
Even at the heels, in golden multitudes. _ 

He preſently, —as greatneſs knows itſelf, — 
Steps me a little higher than his vox 
Made to my father, while his blood was poor, 
Upon the naked ſhore at Ravenſpurg ; 9 
And now, forſooth, takes on him to reform 
Some certain edits, and ſome ſtrait decrees, 

\ = 'That lie too heavy on the commonwealth; ' _ Ly 
+= Cries out upon abuſes, ſeems to weep _ 
Oder his country's wrongs ; and, by this face, e — 
a This ſeeming brow of juſtice, did he win N i 
Ĩhe hearts of all that he did angle for. | 

Peroceeded further; cut me off the heads 

„Ofall the favourites, that the abſent king 

Inn deputation left behind him here, 

„ When he was perſonal in the Iriſh war, 

_ Sina. Tot, 1 came not to hear ˙½ .be ] qqꝶm 5 
JJ | Then, to the point, —_ * 
In ſnort time after, he depos'd the king 

/ FX Soon after that, depriv'd him of his life; 


a os I 
. N 7 I; BIS 
. © AETS Te» 8 NTT 


And, 
1 e; the greater and the leſs. STEEvVENS. e 5 . 1 
Stevens has given the words, the more and leſs, the only explanation — 
they can bear; but I have little doubt that we ought to read== g- 
They, more and leſs, came in, & c. M. Mason, 


7 — — ” ” 
o r * K 


: : Perhaps we ought to point differently: „ 
Cave bim their heirs as pages ; follow'd bim, &. MaLonz. 
7 In this whole ſpeech he alludes again to ſome paſſages in Richard cb 
of = Second, ko Or oo Tn 2D ee 
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And, in the neck of that, 2 taſk'd the whole ſtate: ! 
To make that worſe, ſuffer'd his kinſman March 

(Who is, if every owner were well plac'd, 

| Indeed his king,) to be incag'd in Wales,“ 


"There without. i ranſom to lie forfeited : 


Diſgrac'd me in my happy viQories ; 
Sought to entrap me by intelligence ; 
Rated my uncle from the council-board ; 3 
In rage diſmiſs'd my father from the court; ; 
| Broke oath on oath, committed wrong on wrong ! ; 
And, in concluſion, drove us to ſeek out 
This head of ſafety ; 5 and, withal, to * 
Into his title, the which we find 
Too indirect for long continuance. 


Blunt. Shall I return this anſwer to the king] ? 
Hot, Not ſo, fir Walter; we'll withdraw a while, 


Oo to the king; and let there be 1 impawn'd 
Some ſurety for a ſafe return again, 

And in the morning early ſhall mine uncle 

fd Bring him our purpoſes ; and fo farewell. 


Blunt. I would, you would accept of grace and love, 
Hol. And, + may be, , for we ſhall, 5 
Blau. ER a Pray heaven, you dot. 8 

: 5 f | Exeunt, 


SCENE "Iv... 


5 Ong | 4 Room in the Archbiſhop s Heafe. 
Euter the Archbiſhop of York, and a Gentleman, 


Arch. Hie, 2 ons fir Michael; bear this ſealed brief, 6 
5 With 


1 8551 in Painter? $ Palace sf Plaer, . 40 Great miſchiefes le- | ; 5 
cedyrg one in anotber's necke.” HENBERSGON. 8 


"6 ſuppoſe | it ſhould be tax'd the whole tate, Jonxsqx. 
7 d is here uſed for tex d; it was once common to py theſe | 


5 words indifcriminately. STEEVENS. 
I  -: The old BON have * Corrected by Mr. Theobald. 


MAIONT 
No change was s neceſſary... Engag'd ſignifies delivered as 4 beſtage | 


ard is again uſed in that ſenſe. See p. 371, As 3. Doucs. 


This army, from which ] hope for proteQion, Jonnson, Fe 
A 8 UT nply a letter. Joux SON, 5 
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Y 1 With winged haſte, to the lord mareſhal ; 7 


This to my couſin Scroop; and all the reſt 
To whom they are directed: if you knew 
How much they do import, you would make haſle, 
Gent. My good lord, | 5 ee 
I gueſs their tenor. 
Arch. Ae enough, you do. 5 
To- morrow, good fir Michael, is a day, 23 
Wherein the fortune of ten thouſand men 
Muſt *bide the touch: For, fir, at Shrewſbury, | 
As I am truly giv'n to underſtand, 
The king, with mighty and quick- "raiſed power, | 
Meets with lord Harry: and J fear, fir Michael, — 
What with the ſickneſs of Northumberland, 
{Whoſe power was in the firſt proportion, * 
And what with Owen Glendower's abſence thence, 
(Who with them was a rated ſinew too,* 
And comes not in, o'er rul'd by prophecies,) 
I fear, the power of Perey is too weak _ 


= To wage an inſtant trial with the king. 


Gent, Why, my ye] lord, 8 e not fear; there 7 LL 
Douglas, | 


55 And Mortimer. 55 


Arch. No, Morimer 5 not 1 8 
Gent. But there is Mordake, Vernon, lord Harry Percy, 5 
And there's my Lord of Worceſter; and a head 

Of gallant warriors, noble gentlemen. _ 
Arch. And ſo there is: but yet the king hath drawn | 


2 3 | The ſpecial head of all the land together; — 


The prince of Wales, lord John of Lancaſter, 

The noble Weſtmoreland, and warlike Blunt; | 

And many more cortivals, and dear men „ 
7 Thomas 1050 Mowbray. | Maroxx. 5 Of | 
Read: . 

Gent. My bord, 1 ggf their tenor. 


Arch. Like emegb. R 7 so Ww. 
Whoſe quota way larger than that of any other m in in the co atede- 
racy. Jouxsox. | 


+ A rated finew ſignifies a ftrength on | which we rec den 1 3 helo af 
which we made account. Jounzon.. 


R 2 


5 F. or 1 can ſeem foul t to thoſe that win.— 
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Of eftimation and command in arms. 


Gent. Doubt not, my lord, they ſhall be welle oppos' d. 
Arch. J hope no leſs, yet needful *tis to fear; 


0 And to prevent the worſt, fir Michael, ſpeed: 
For, if lord Percy thrive not, ere the king 
Diſmiſs his power, he means to viſit us,— 

For he hath heard of our confederacy,— 
And 'tis but wiſdom to make ſtrong oe him; 

Therefore, make haſte : 1 muſt go write again 
ö #0 other friends; 3 and ſo farewell, fir Michael. 


[ Exente! feen Jy. 


——_— — 


2*— — 


5 ACT. v.. SCENE I. 
„ 7e King's s 0 amp near Shrewſbury. 


_ Enter King Hs nir, Prince Henry, Prince 2 of Lan- 


_ caſter, Sir WALTER BLUNT, and Sir Jon x FALSTAFE," 5 


4 Hen. How bloodily t the ſun begins to peer 


Above yon buſky hill!“ the day looks pale. 
At his diſtemperature. 


P. Hen. „„ : 1 The 138 wind | 


| 'Doth play the trumpet to his purpoſes 37 _ 
And, by his hollow whiſtling in the leaves, 
| Foretells a tempeſt, and a bluſtering day. 


K. Hen, Then with the loſers let it ſympathize; 


e : 


2 It 3 proper to be 8 that i in the editions eite while 


5 the author lived, this play is not broken into acts. The diviſion which 
8 was made by the players in the firſt folio, ſeems commodious enough; 


dat, being without authority, may be changed by any editor who thinks 5 


I himſelf able to make a better. Jonx SON». 


In the old and modern editions the Earl of Weſtmoreland - is 


made to enter here with the King; but, it appears from a paſſage in the 
next ſcene that he was left as a hoſtage in Hotſpur's camp, till Worceſ- 
| ter ſhould return from treating with Henry. MALONE. | 


„ Bufty is woody. (Boſguet, Fr.) Milton writes the ward perhaps 


a more properly, boſky. STEEVENS. 


7 That is, to the ſun's, to that which the ſun portends 22 his un- 


| uſual N Jounzon. 
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De Enter Weit aud Vexxo. 


How now, my lord of Worceſter ? *tis not well, 


That you and I ſhould meet upon ſuch terins 
As now we meet: You have deceiv'd our truſt; 
And made vs doff our eaſy robes 5 of peace, 


To cruſh our old limbs in ungentle ſteel : 9 


This is not well, my lord, this is not well. 


What ſay you to't? will you again unknit 
This churliſh knot of all-abhorred war? 


And move in that obedient orb again, 


Where you did give a fair and natural light; 3 
And be no more an exhal'd meteor, 
A prodigy of tear, and a portent 


. Of broached miſchief to the unborn des? 


Mor. Hear me, my liege: 


For mine own part, I could be well content 


To entertain the lag: end of my life 


With quiet hours; for, I do proteſt, 


1 have not ſought the day of this diſlike. 
EK. Hen. You have not fought it! how eomes it then? 
Fal. Rebellion lay in his way, and he tound 1 it, | 
. Hin. Peace, chewet, peace. 
Wer. It 1 r e to turn your looks * BY 

5 i. e. Do them fr, put them off. 5 | . 


9 Shakſpeare muſt have been aware that the King was not at this | 
time more than four years older than he was at the depoſition of King 


Richard, And indeed in The: next plays ho makes him FRY tell us 


that it was then 


Es but be) years 1 
cc Northumberland, even to the eyes ; of Richard 
« Gave him defiance.” “ 


But it is altogether fruitleſs to attempt the reconciliation of our author * | 


5 chronology. R1Ts0N. 


2 A cheawet or chuet, is a noiſy chattering bird, a a pie. This carries a 


0 3 W to Falſtaff for! inis il timed and impertinent jeſt, 


THEOBALD* 
In an old book of 1 printed: in RY, 1 find a receipt to make 


e which, from their ingredients, ſcem to have been fat greaſy 


puddings; and to theſe i id is 8 probable that the Prince alludes, | 
STEEVENS, | 


Rz 


"That even our love durſt not come near your 1 805 


265 1 = I R 9 P A R T O ＋· = 
Of favour, from myſelf, and all our houſe ; 5 
And yet I muſt remember you, my lord, 
We were the firſt and deareſt of your friends. . | 
For you, my ſtaff of office 3 did I break _ | T5. 
In Richard's time; and poſted day and night _ : 
To meet you on the way, and kiſs your hand, 
When yet you were in place and in account 
Nothing ſo ſtrong and fortunate as J. 
It was myſelf, my brother, and his „ 8 
That brought you home, and boldly did outdars | 
The dangers of the time: You ſwore to us,— 
And you did ſwear that oath at Doncaſter, — : 
That you did nothing purpoſe gainſt the ſtate ; 
Nor claim no further than your new-fall'n right, 
Ihe ſeat of Gaunt, dukedom of Lancaſter: 
To this we ſwore our aid. But, in ſhort ſpace, 
It rain'd down fortune ſhowering on your head; 
And ſuch a flood of greatneſs fell on you - 
What with our help; what with the abſent king ; 1 
What with the injuries of a wanton time; 4. 
The ſeeming ſufferances that you had borne ; * 
And the contrarious winds, that held the King 
$0 long in his unlucky Iriſh wars, | 
That all in England did repute him dead. 
And, from this ſwarm of fair advantages, 
| You took occaſion to be quickly woo'd 
To gripe the general ſway into your hand: : 
Forgot your oath to us at Doncaſter; 
. And, being fed by us, you us'd us ſo 
As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo's bird,“ 
Uſeth the ſparrow : did oppreſs our veſt; 
| Grew by our feeding to ſo great a bulk, 


roy 245 
75. torn * 
2 * DP ; * 
8 _ . 1 
a . 
—. 2 a 


For fear of ſwallowing ; ; but with nimble wing 
8 We were enforc d, for ſafety mn to * . 
| Out 
3 See Richard the Second. Jonxsox. 5 
4,1, e. The injuries done by King Richard in the wantonneſs of proſ- 

7 perity. MusGcrRavs. _ | I 
5 The cuckoo's chicken, who, being hatched and fed by the ſparrow, I 
In whoſe neſt the cuckoo's egg was 38 oe in time able to devour 

her autke, e sR. | | | 
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KING HENRY IV. 367 
Out of your r fight, and raiſe this preſent head: 


| Whereby we ſtand oppoſed © by ſuch means 
As you yourſelf have forg'd againſt yourſelf; 

- By unkind uſage, dangerous countenance, | 
And violation of all faith and troth 


Sworn to us in your younger enterprize. _ 
K. Hen, Theſe things, indeed, you have aniculated,? ? 


Proclaim'd at market-croſſes, read 3 in churches; * 


To face the garment of rebellion 


With ſome fine colour, 8 that may pleaſe the eye 


Of fickle changlings, and poor diſcontents,9 


Which gape, and rub the eibow, at the news 

Of hurlyburly innovation: 0 
And never yet did inſurrection want | 
Sach water-colours, to impaint his cavſe; 


Nor moody beggars, ſtarving for a time * 


_ Of pellmell havock and confuſion. 


P. Hen. In both our armies, there is many a foul | 


Shall pay full dearly for this encounter, 

If once they join in trial, Tell your re; hew, 
The prince of Wales doth join with all the world 
In praiſe of Henry Percy : By my hopes, — 
Ibis preſent enterprize ſet off his heads 
I do not think, a braver gentleman, _ 
| More active- valiant, or more  valiant-young,4 
More daring, or more bold, is now alive, 


'To grace this latter age wah noble deeds. 


= For my part, I may ſpeak i it to my ſhame, 
; 1 have a truant been to Oy 3 5 


> We and in EST Es to you. e 
7 i. e. Exhibited in articles. STEEVINS. 


3 This is an alluſion to our ancient fantaſtick kakits: hich as: 
: aloe; Faced or turned up with a colour different from that of which 


they were made, STEEveNs. 


Poor diſcontents are poor diſe: entented people as we now fay—malcontents 35 


Eh | MALONE, 
2 i. e. Impatientiy expecting a time, &c. Maronz. | 
3 i. e. Taken from his account. MusGRAvVE. 


Sir Thomas Hanmer reads more walued youngy 1 think the pre 
: ſent e has more of Shak ſpeare. Jounten, 5 


R4 
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Ws. IRS FARSI UF -: 
And fo, I hear, he doth account me too: | SM 
| Yet this before my father's majeſty, 

I am content, that he ſhall take the 8 

Of his great name and eſtimation; 

And will, to ſave the blood on either ſide, 

1 fortune with him in a ſingle fight. 

K. Hen, And, prince of Wales, fo dare we venture thee 
Albeit, conſiderations infinite 

Do make againſt it: No, good Worceſter, 1 no, 

Me love our people well; 5 even thoſe we love, 

| That are miſled upon your couſin's part: 

And, will they take the offer of our grace, 
Both he, and they, and you, yea, every man, 

Shall be my friend again, and I'll be his; 

So tell your couſin, and bring me word 

What he will do :—But if he will not yield, 

Rebuke and dread correction wait on us, 1 
And they ſhall do their office. So, be gone; 
Wie will not now be troubled with * 
We offer fair, take | it t adviſedly. 


¶Exeunt Woncksr Ex and VerxoN, 


: P. Hen. It will not be accepted, on my life: 
Ihe Douglas and the Hotſpur both together 
Are confident againſt the world in arm. 
K. Hen, Hence, therefore, every leader to his charge ; ; 
For, on their anſwer, we will ſet on them: _ 
; And God befriend us, as Our cauſe 1s juſt! 


_ [Exennt King, BLuN r, and Prince Jon N. 


Fal. Hal, if thou ſee me down in the battle, and beſtride : 


me, ſo; 'tis a point of friendſhip, 
Pe. Hen. Nothing but a coloſſus can do thee that friendſhip, 
= voy thy en and farewell. 5 


t read ; | > 
RH ——Know, read Worcter, "EY ve. | 


| There is ſufficient reaſon to believe that many parts of theſe plays : 
were dictated to the tranſcribers, and the words know and nog are pre- 


ciſely the ſame in ſound, M. MAsoRx. 
In the battle of Agincourt, Henry, when king, did this at of friend- 
8 ip for his dpcher the Duke of Glouceſter, | ST.EBY Ex. 


a 
us As there appears to ks no ks for lesen the negative into 
this ſentence, 1 mould fuppole.1 it an error of the reſs, and that we ought 


. | 5 | | | 

bh | 

e ; k 5 Y " wt "7 — . | 
2 % >. 5 . . bo . d 7 2 . 2 g. i £ 
1 | | | 5 ; ; 


Fal. 1 would it were bed-time, Hal, and all well. 
F. Hen. Why, thou oweſt God a death, 


fore his day. What need I be ſo forward with him that 


nour? A word. What is in that word, honour? What 


he hear it? No. Is it inſenſible then? Yea, to the dead. 


But will it not live with the living? No. Why! ? Detrac- 
tion will not ſuffer it: — therefore TI none of it: Honour 
is a mere * esteheone and ſo ends my catechiſm, r 


8 [> E N E II. 
| | The Rebel Camp. 
| Enter Wone ESTER ard Vernon, 


or. O, no, my nephew muſt not know, fir Richard, 
. The liberal kind offer of the King. 

Ver. "Twere beſt, we did, | 
Mir. Then are we all undone, | 
It is not poſlible, i it cannot be, | 
The king ſhould keep his word in loving us; 

Ile will ſuſpect us ſtill, and find a time 
To puniſh this offence in other faults: 
8 malt be all ſtuck full of eyes: 


For | 


F This i is very das The ;eward of brave actions msi) was s only 8 
ſome honourable bearing in the ſhields of arms beſtowed upon deſervers. 
But Falſtaff having ſaid that Honour often came not till after death, he calls 

it very wittily a ſcutcheon, which is the painted heraldry borne in funeral 


Proceſſions: and by mere ſcutebeon is infinuated, that whether alive or 
dead, honour was but a name. WARBURTON. | 


| e written about the lame t time by Dr, William Alabaſter. 


[ Exit. 
Fal. 'Tis not due yet ; I would be loth to pay him be 


calls. not on me? Well, 'tis no matter; Honour pricks me 
on. Yea, but how if honour prick me off when I come 
on? how then? Can honour ſet to a leg? No. Or an 
arm? No. Or take away the grief of a wound? No. 
Honour hath no ſkill in ſurgery then? No. What is ho- 


is that honour? Air, A trim reckoning !—Who hath/ it? 
He that died o' Wedneſday. Doth he feel it ? No. Doth 


| The ſame image of ſuſpicion is exhibites in a Latin tacks, called 


QHNSON. 1 
5 Dr. 8 


1 

"i 
2 4 
J 

: 

4 

x 

| 

| 


3% FIRST PART OF 


Who, ne'er ſo tame, ſo cheriſh'd, and lock d op. | 0 
Will bave a wild trick of his anceſtors. = 


Look how we can, or fad or merrily, 
Interpretation will miſquote our looks; 
And we ſhall feed like oxen at a ſtall, _ 
The better cheriſh'd, ſtill the nearer death. 
My nephew's treſpaſs may be well forgot, 
It hath the excuſe of youth, and heat of blood ; 
And an adopted name of privilege, 
A hare-brain'd Hotſpur,9 govern'd by a biene 8 
All his offences live upon my head, 
And on his father's: we did train him on; 
And, his corruption being ta'en from us, 
We, as the ſpring of all, ſhall pay for all. 
I herefore, good couſin, let not Harry know, 
In any caſe, the offer of the king. 
Vier. Deliver what you will, III lays, tis ſo, 
+> Here comes your coufin, | 
No iter Horsrun and e ; and Offiers and 4 Seder, | 
Ow „„ | behind, < 
5 * My unele is return d: leer up | 
; My lord of Weſtmoreland, — Uncle, what news? 
mor. The king will bid you battle preſently. 
Dong. Defy him by the lord of Weſtmoreland. ; 
lot. Lord Douglas, go you and tell him ſo. 
Doug. wn and thall, 208 vor Wine. 5 
i Exit. 
ET Wer. There is no fomicg mercy in the king. 
DO Hot. Did you beg any ? God forbid! 
Wer. 


IB printed! it. In all former e Without regard to 5 it ſtood x 


ey” thus 5 


N The name of 1 will privilege him from ante | Jou SN. 


See Act IV. ſc. ii. Matons, 
his line, as well as the next, (as has been obferved by « one of the 5 
modern editors,) properly belongs to Hotſpur, whoſe impatience would - 
5 Huy father any one to ane hin on ch an n oceafton. * LONE> | 


For treaſon is but truſted like the fox; 


Dr. 75 With great ls. 3 . the 1 as] have 


Suſpicion > all our en, ſhall be ſtuck full of eyes. 
STEEVENS. 
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* He was „impawned as a ſurety for the ſafe return“ of Worceſter. 1 5 


. 


Womb roo... 3 


Wer. I told him gently of our grievances, 


Of his oath-breaking ; which he mended thus. 
Buy now forſwearing that he is forſworn : : 


He calls us rebels, traitors? and will ſcourge 


- Fw haughty arms this hateful name in us. 


Re-enter DouGLas, 
Dong. Arm, gentlemen; to arms! for J have thrown 


. A brave defiance in King Henry's teeth, 
And Weſtmoreland, that was engag'd ,4 did bear i it; 
Which cannot chuſe but bring lim quickly on... -- 


Wor. The prince of Wales ſtepp'd forth before the king, 


: And, nephew, challeng'd you to ſingle fight. 


Hot. O would the quarrel lay upon our heads; 


And that no man might draw ſhort breath to-day 5 
But I, and Harry Monmouth! Tell me, tell me, 
How thaw 'd his talking | ? ſeem'd it in contempt ? 3 


Ver. No, by my ſoul; I never in my life 


Did hear a challenge urg d more modeſtly, 
VUnleſs a brother ſhould a brother dare 
| To gentle exerciſe and proof of arms. 

He gave you all the duties of a man; | 
 Trimm'd' up your praiſes with a princely tongue; "7 
Spoke your deſervings like a chronicle ; . 5 

Making you ever better than his Praiſe, 
; 7 R1ll diſpraiſing , valued with you: 


ſpeeches of former ſcenes in his plays, f ſeldom attends minutely to what 


he 2 written. 1 I believe, 1 in theſe caſes he mays truſted to memory. 
| | | MALLET 4. 


RG 


KING HENRY W. zu 


| 1 * 
=® ENU is delivered as an 1 A few lines before; upon the re- 
turn of Worceſter, he orders Weſtmoreland to be diſmiſſed. Jon & SON 
his fovlith line is indeed in the folio of 1623, but It is e | 
the player s nonſenſe, WarBuR To. - | 
This line is not only in the firit folio, but! in all the editions & efore it, 
that I have ſeen, Why it ſhould be cenfured as nonſenſe 1 know not. 
To vilify praiſe, compared or value with merit ſuperior to praiie, is no 
har ſh expreſſion. There is another osjection to be made. Prince 
Henry, in his challenge of Percy, had indeed commended him, but with 
no ſuch hyperboles as might repreſent him above praiſe; and there ſeems 
to be no reaſon why Vernon ſhould magnify the rrince's candour beyond 
the truth. Did then Shakſp-are forget the foregoing ſcene? cr are tome | 
lines loſt from the Prince's ſpeech ?. Jonnson. 
1 do not ſuſ-e& any omiflion. Our author in repeating lerters- and 


u 
2 
— —ñjwͤ— ñ —ßʃ1—?z)7I¼' 2 ů · —— 


n 


Arm, arm, with ſpeed:— 

Better conſider what you have to do, 
Than I, that have not well the gift of tongue, 
” Can lift your blood up with perſuaſion. 


1 85 1 or 1 17 159 6 not talking; 3 O07 * 73. 


372 FIRST PART on 


And, which became like him a prince indeed, 


| He made a bluſhing cital of himſelf; 5 


And chid his truant youth with ſuch a grace, 


As if he maſter'd © there a double ſpirit, 
Of teaching and of learning inſtantly. _ 
There did he pauſe ; Bur Jet me tell the world,— 


Tf he outlive the envy of this day, 
England did never owe ſo ſweet a hope, 


| So much miſeonſtrued in his wantonneſs, 


Hot. Couſin, I think, thou art enamour'd | 


Upon his follies ; never did I hear 


Of any prince, ſo wild, at liberty : 5 
But, be he as he will, yet once ere night 


1 will embrace him with a ſoldier's arm, 


That he ſhall ſhrink under my courteſy.— 
And, fellows, ider, friends, FE 


Emer a Meſlenger. 


Md. My lord, here are letters for vou. | 
Hot. I cannot read them now,— | 


i 0 gentlemen, the time of life is mort; . | 
To ſpend that ſhortneſs baſely, were to long, 
I life did ride upon a dial's point, 
Still ending at 'the arrival of an hour. 
An if we live, we live to tread on kin 


If die, brave death, when princes die a us! 


Now for our conſcience, — the arms are fair, 
| When the intent of bearing them is juſt. 


Enter another Meſſenger. E 


Mt 72 My wa prepare ; the king comes on a pace. 
Har. I thank him, that he cuts me from my ©: 


6 j. e. was maſter of, STEEVENS. 5 


e e ſuch k pre, and was not confined as 5 
- madman. Jonnzox, | 


Let 
A 5 Mr. Pope e 3 by de is meant taxation 3 but I {mikey | 
thinle i it means recital, Col LIN s. | 
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KING HENRY IV. 373 


Let each man do his beſt: and here draw L 

2 ſword, whoſe temper I intend to lain = 

With the beſt blood that I can meet withal 

In the adventure of this perilous ——— 
Now, Eſperance! S Percy land ſet on.— 
Sound all the lofty inſtruments of war, 
And by that muſick let us all embrace: 

For, heaven to earth, ſome of us never ſhall. 
A ſecond time to do ſuch a courteſy. 


E ia 8 8 found. 7 2 embrace, ard exennt, 


SCENE III. 
| Plain near Shrewſbury. 


| bu. 2 and Parties fighting. Alarum to the battle, Thee 95 


enter DOUGLAS and BLUNT, meeting. 
. What i is thy name that in the battle thus 


; | Thou croſſeſt me? what honour doſt thou ſeek | 
=. Upon my head? _ 


Ns... -- Know then, my t name is Dougln * 


And 1 do ang thee 3 in the battle thus, 
A Becauſe ſome tell me that thou art a king. 


Blunt. They tell thee true. = 
Doug. The lord of Stafford dear to-day bath bought 
T hy Wade; for, inſtead of thee, king Harry, 


This ſword hath ended him: ſo ſhall it thee, 
Unleſs thou yield thee as my priſoner. | 


Blunt, I was not born a yielder, thou proud Scot; . 


And thou ſhalt find a king that will revenge | 
: Lord ee death, | [They fight, and Brunt is lain. 


Enter HoTsP u R. 
Hor. O Douglas, hadſt thou fought at Holmedon n thus, | 


: I never had triumph d 2 a Scot. : 


Dag. f 


8 This v was the werd of battle on 1 $ 866. Perz. 


| 3 or Eſperanza, has always been the motto of the Percy fas.” 
milly. Eſperance en Dieu is the preſent motto of the Duke of Northum. 

berland, and has been long uſed by his predeceſlors. Sometimes it was. 
"expreſſed Eſperance ma Comforte, which 1 is ill legible at Alnwick ym: . 


over the great gate. PER . : 
? bh e. one F might mg heaven to earn. WARBURTON: 


— — g6 ere roman en tn = 
5 — 
ern —— RC 2 L 
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1 . | Read: 


F In cur author's time the negative, in common ſpeech, was uſed to 


l am in doubt whether this inter pretation, though i ingenious ad welt 


374 : 7 FIRST. PART OF Es 3 
Dong. All's done, all's won; + hers breathleſs lies the king, | 4M 
Het. Where? +: 15 
Deng. Hewm. — 

Hot. This Dongle] ? 10. 1 know this face full —_— 

A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt; 

| Semblably furniſh'd 2 like the king himſelf. 

Dong. A fool go with thy ſoul, whither it goes! 3 z 

A borrow'd title haſt thou bought too dear. 

W hy didſt thou tell me that thou wert a king? 

Hot. The king hath many marching in his Sen, 
Doug. Now, by my ſword, I will kill all his coats 

II murder all his wardrobe, Pes By piece, ON 

Until I meet the king. 

—_— Vp, ind: away; . 8 

Our ſoldiers and full fairly for the day R I Exeuni. 


— 
„ — 
* 7 r . ? 
b 


Other „ Enter r 


Fal. Thoogh I could 'ſcape ſhot- free at London, I fear | 
"the ſhot here; here's no ſcoring, hut. upon the pate. Soft! 
who art thou? Sir Walter Blunt there's honour for you: 
Here s no N 1 Foal am as bot as molten lead, and as 


9 N 5 


2 5, e. in relemblance, all ike. . 


3 The old copies read: Ah „Fol, go with thy joul, &c but this appears 
to be nonſenſe. I have ventured to omit a fiogle letter, as well as to 
change the punctuation. STEEVENS, 


Mr. Steevens has but partially eradicated che nonſenſe of this 10 


A fool go with thy Gul; where eber it goes. RiTson. 5 


M bitber, Ibelleve, means to ubatever Place. STEEVENS. 


+ A play upon ber, as it means the part ci a reckoning, ang a miſſive 
weapon diſcharged from artillery. Jonnson. | 


deſign, ironically, the exceſs ofa Ow Thus, Ben e in Every | 
Man i in bis Humour, ſayss | 


#.: 4: 6Q here? 8 no foppery 1 | 
Death, I can endure the ſtocks better,” 


| Meaning, as the paſſage ſhews, that the foppery was eee. | And 0 
in many other places. WARBURTON, 


- Fupported, is true, The words may mean, here | is | Fel 0 honour, no vanity, 
or py 1 ances Pee : CEN 


I believe 


KING HENRY IV. „ 
| heavy too: God keep lead out of me! I need no more 
weight than mine own bowels.—I have led my raggamuffins 
where they are pepper d: there's but three of my hundred 
and fifty left alive; and they are for he town's end, to * 

— life, But who comes here? 


Enter Prince HR RY, | 


P. His: What and thou idle here ? lend me ethy fword : 2 

Many a nobleman lies ſtark and ftiff 

Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies, 

| Whoſe deaths are unreveng d: Pr 'ythee, 105 thy frond.” 
Fal. O Hal, I pr'ythee, give me leave to breathe a while, 

PPT, 'urk Gregory never did ſuch deeds in arms,“ as I have 

done this day. I have paid Percy, I have made him ſure. 
P. Hen. He is, indeed; and Uying to Kill thee,? 1 Pry's 

| thee, lend me thy ſword, _ 
Fal. Nay, before God, Hal, if Percy be alive, thou 

eit not my ſword; but take my piſtol, if thou wilt. 5 
P. Hen. Give it me: What, is it in the caſe? _ 
T. Ay, Hal; tis hot, tis hot; there's that will lack * 

city. s 17¹ he Prince draws ont a bottle of Jack. 
P. Hen. What, is t a time to jeſt and dally now? 

[Throws it at him, and exit. | 


Fa. Well, if Percy be alive, Il pierce him, 9 It he do. 


dome 
NE believe Dr. Warburton i is nan the ſame ironical kind of expreſſion 
occurs in our author's Taxing of tbe. Shrew : Here's no knavery |” 
| | STEEVENS,. 
6 3 G che Seventh, called Hildebrand. This furious 
frlar ſurmounted almoſt invinciblejobttacles to deprive the Emperor of his 
right of inveſtiture of biſhops, which his predeceſſors had long attempted _ 
. in vain. Fox, in his hiſtory, hath made Gregory ſo odious, that I don't 
doubt but the good Proteſtants of that time were well pleaſed to hear him 
thus characterized, as uniting the attributes of their two great eee | 
the Turk and Pope, 1 in one. WARBURTON. 0 
7 The Prince's anſwer, which is apparently connected with Falltaffs 5 
laſt words, does not cohere ſo well as if the knight had ſaid - | 
T bave made him ſure; Percy's fafe enough, 
Perhaps a word or two like theſe may be loſt, Tonnsox. RY | 
Sure has two fignifications , certainly diſpoſed of, and ſafe, Falſtaff uſes . 
| it in the former ſenfe, the Prince replies to it in the latter. STEEVENS. | 
A quibble on the word ſack. Jonxsox. | 
: 9 Certainly, He'll pierce bim, i. e. Prince Henry will, who is Jas gone 
out to ſeek him. Beſides, 1% pierce him, contraciens the whole turn and 
bange of the n WannynTone 1 ag | 
| V 8 rather 0 


7 T6 FIRST PART or | 
come in 1 my way, ſo: if he do not, if I come in kts, willing- 
iy, let him make a carbonado of me. I like not ſuch grin- 
ning honour as fir Walter hath: Give me life: which if 1 
can ot ſo; 5 Fr not, honour. comes s unlook d for, and there's 
5 an n end. N ö nt N 


SCENE IW. 
Another Part of the F ield. 


Alem. Exeurſi gens. Emer the King, Prince Hexzy, 
Prince Jon Ng and renten. | 


. Hau. 1 pr 'ythee, . 


Harry, withdraw thyſelf; thon bleed too much: J— 
Lord john of Lancaſter, go you with him. 


P. John. Not J, my lord, unleſs I did bleed too. 
P. Hen. I do beſcech your majeſty, make up, 


| Leſt your retirement do amaze Four friends.4 | 


K. Hen. I will do ſo ;— 


1 My lord of Weſtmoreland, lead him t to his tent. 


Meß. Come, my lord, 1 will lead you to your tent. 
P. Hen, Lead me, my lord? 1 do not need your help: 


And heaven forbid, a ſhallow ſcratch ſhould drive. 

Ide prince of Wales from ſuch a field as this; 3 
Where ſtain'd nobility lies trodden an, 0 

: And rebels' arms triümph in maſſacres! 


. * We breathe too long Come, couſin Wel. 
. moreland, 
Our 


1 rather * the conceit to he this : To ples a veſſel is to tap it. 


1 Falſtaff takes up his bottle which the Prince had toſſed at his head, and 
. being about to animate himſelf with a draught, cries: If Percy be es; = 
I'll pierce bim, and fo draws the cork. Ido not propoſe this with much 

confidence. JOHNSON. | 


1 believe Falſtaff makes this boaſt that the Prince may hear it and 


continues the reſt of the ſpeech in a lower accent, or when he is out of 
a hearing. STEEVENS. 


Shakſpeare was not aware that he here dicaled the ſerious etymology | 


po the Scottiſh hiſtorian : Pier cy. a penetrando oculum Regis Scotorumy ; 
vt fabulatur Boetius. Skinner, HoLT WRITE. 


A carbonado | is a piece of meat cut croſs. -wiſe for the pridiron.. 
Jon xs. 
F Hiſtory fays, the Prince was wounded | in the face by an arrow. _ 
; STEEVENS, | 
41. e. throw them! into conſternution. STEVE ANS. . 


— 
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Our duty this way lies; for God's ſake, come, 
[ Exeunt Priner Joh x nd WESTMORELAN D. 
8 Hen. By heaven, thou haſt deceiv'd me, e 
I did not think thee lord of ſuch a ſpirit ; 
' Betore, I lov'd thee as a brother, John; 
But now, I do reſpect thee as my ſoul. 
A K. Hen. I ſaw him hold lord Percy at t te point, 
With luſtier maintenance than I did look for 
Of ſuch an ungrown warrior. 

„W O, this boy . 
ä Lends mettle to us all! „ 5 Exit. 


3 | 2 Dobel, 


Dung. Another king ! they grow like Hydra' $ heads: 
I am the Douglas, fatal to all thoſe | 
That wear thoſe colours on them. What art thou, > | 

That counterfeit'ſt the perſon of a king? _ | 

X. Hen. 1 he king himſelf; who, Douglas, Kian at 

e cart, 
80 many of his ſhadows thou haſt met, 

And not the very king. I have two boys, 

Seek Percy, and thyfeif, about the field: 
But, ſeeing thou fall'ſt on me ſo luckily, 

I Will aſſay thee; ſo defend thyſelf. 


> —a wWailt Can y a 14 


Doug. 1 fear, thou art another coonterſelts ; 
And yet, in faith, thou bear'ſ thee like a king: 


But mine, I am ſure, thou art, whoe'er thou be, 
And thus I win thee. 


[They fight; the King king in Argen, enter Prince. 
HENRY. - 
v. Hen. Hold up thy head, vile Sent; or thou art like 
Never to hold it up again! the ſpirits | 
Of Shirley, Stafford, Blunt, are in my arms: 
It is the prince of Wales, that threatens thee; 
W ho never promifeth,, but be means to pay. S— _ 
0759 ＋5 fight; Dove! 4. e. 
5 3 | 


1 We ſhould certainly wal: | 
5 FW bo never promiſet b, but means to aye 
_ which agrees with what the Prince lays in the Art Af: | 
” "6s And Pay the debts! never N MAsORN. 


25 Sir Nicholas Gawſey hath for ſuccour ſent, 


If it were ſo, I might have let alone 


3 FIRST PART OF 
Cheerly, my kd; How fares your grace?— _ 


And ſo hath Clifton; I'll to Clifton ſtraight. 

K. Hen. Stay, and breathe a while :— 

Thou haſt redeem'd thy loſt opinion? 

And ſhow'd, thou mak'ſt ſome tender of my life, 

- In this fair reſcue thou haſt brought to me. 12 
Pr. Hen, O heaven! they did me too much i injury, | 
d That ever ſaid, I hearken'd for your death, 


The inſulting hand of Douglas over youz _ 

Which would have been as ſpeedy in your end, 

As all the poiſonous potions in the world, 

And ſav'd the treacherous labour of your ſon. | 

FE 4. Hen. Make up to Clifton, ll to fir Nicholas Gaw- 
„ . „ [Exit ö 1 


Enter Howes: UR, 1 


"Ihe: If I miſtake not, thou art Harry Monmouth.” 
P. Hen, Thou ſpeak” ſt as if I would deny my name. 
Hlot. My name 1s Harry Ferey. 
„ 7 Why, then I fee | 

A very valiant rebel of the name. 

I 'am the prince of Wales; and think not, Percy, | 


Io ſhare with me in glory any more; 


Two ſtars keep not their motion in one ſphere; FS 
Nor can one England hrook a double reign, 
Of Harry Percy, and the prince of Wales. : 
 #ot, Nor ſhall it, Harry, for the hour 1s come 
To end the one of us; And would to God, 
_ Thy name In arms were now as great as mine! 0 
Pe. Hen, I'll make it greater, ere I part from thee; 0 
5 And all the budding honours on thy creſt 
Tl crop, to make a garland for my head. 


Hats” 1 can no longer brook thy vanities, 0 17 be 2 1 


Futer FaLs TAFP. 


7 Full. wen id, Mat to it, Hal buy. you! thall find no : 
boy 8 play here, I can tell you, 


| "er Y 
6; i. e. thy 0 reputation; for in that ſenſe the word was then At | 
175 | | | EX De 
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. Dovel As; be febts with e be falls : 
_ down as if he were dead, andexit DOUGLAS, Horzr un 


75 wounded, and falls. E 


Hol. O, Harry, thou haſt robb⸗ d me of my youth: 7 
Y 1 better brook the loſs of brittle life, | 
Than thoſe proud titles thou haſt won of me; 


They wound my thoughts, worſe Than - thy | ſword my 0 


fleſh: 
But thought s the ſlave of life, and life time's fool; 
And time, that takes ſurvey of all the world, 
Muſt have a ſtop. O, I could prophecy, 
But that the earthy and cold hand of death | 
Lies on my tongue: —No, Percy, thou art duſt, 
And food for- 7 5 


Dis. 


P. Hen. For worms, brave Percy : Fare thee well great | 


b eat! 
0 II. weav'd ambition, how 1 art thou ſhrunk19. 
When that this body did contain a ſpirit, 
A kingdom for it was too ſmall a bound; 
But now, two paces of the vileſt earth : 
1s room enough :— This earth, that bears thee dead, 
Bears not alive ſo ſtout a gentleman. | 
If thou wert ſenſible of courteſy, 
1 ſhould not make ſo dear a ſhow of zeal ; = 3 
ut 


oo 7 Abe 1 3 to ade Hotſpur fall ki the hand of the 
Prince of Wales; but there is, I believe, no authority for the fact. 


 Holinſhed ſays, © The king ſlew that day with his own hand fix and 

thirty perſons of his enemies. The other [i. e. troops] of his party, 
encouraged by his doings, fought valiantly, and flew the Lord Percy, © 
called Henry Hotſpur,” Speed lays Percy was Killed by an unknown , 


| hand. ML ONE. 


® Hotſpur in his laſt moments endeavours to onfite himſelf. The 


glory of the prince wounds bis thoughts; but thought, being dependent on 


fe, muſt ceaſe with it, and will toon be at an end. Life, on which 
| thought depends, is itſelf of no great value, being the fool and ſport of 
Time; of time, which with all its dominion over fublunary things, muſt. | 
ictſelf at laſt be ſtopped. Jon xsox. 


Hotſpur alludes to the Fool in our ancient farces, or the repreſentations 
commonly called Death's Dance, & c. STEEVENS. 


9 A metaphor taken from cloth, which, ſhrinks when i it is u- werd, 


when! its texture is lcoſe. e So N. 
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But let my favours hide thy mangled face ; * 
And, even in thy behalf, I'll thank myſelf 

+ doing theſe fair rites of tenderneſs. 
Adieu, and take thy praiſe with thee to heaven! 


Thy ignomy 3 ſleep with thee in the e, 


: But not remember d in thy epitaph !— 


| He fees FALSTAPP 0n the eren. 


What! old zequalatance! could not all this fleſh . 
Keep in a little life; Poor Jack, farewell! 


I could have better ſpar'd a better man. 


O, I ſhould have a heavy miſs of thee, 


If I were much in love with vanity. 


| | Death hath not ſtruck ſo fat a deer 4 to-day, 
Though many dearer,5 in this bloody Eray! — 


Embowell'd will J ſee thee by and by 


14M We mould WE TI * face, or | countenance. He is Rooping | 
down here to kiſs Hotſpur, WarBuRrToN, 


He rather covers his face with a ſcarf, to hide the dannen of 


death, Jounson, 


So the word igncminy was formerly written. REED. | 
4 There is in theſe lines a very natural mixture of the ſerious as 


| Judicrous produced by the view of Percy and Falſtaff, I wiſh all play on 

words had been forborn. Joux soN. 5 | 
Fat is the reading of the firſt quarto 1598, the moſt aurhentt ck im- 90 

: preffion of this Play, and af the folio. .T he other quartos have—fair. 
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__ ill then, in blood by noble Percy _ 3 [Err - 
=: -. Ns. [Ri ing fewly.)] Embowell'd ! if thou emnbowel me 
to- day, I'll give you leave to powder me, and eat me too, 
_ to-morrow. *Sblood, *twas time to counterfeit, or that hot 
termagant Scot had paid me ſcot and lot too. Counterfeit ? 
1 lie, I am no counterfeit ; To die, is to be a counterfeit ; 
for he is but the counterfeit of a man, who hath not the liſe 
ofa man: but to counterfeit dying, when a man thereby 
1 ly eth, is to 90 no een, but the true and perfect image 


Martonsr, | 


80 r 2 1 3 to he the hater 8 for Turbervile, in The 


Terms of the Ages of all Beaſts of Venerie and Chaſe, obſerves, 6 —— 


- You ſhall ſay by anie deare, a great deare, and not 2 fayre deare, unleſs 


it be a zowee; which 1 in the fifth year is called een rowe-bucke.” 


725 Many of „ | Jon x sex. 
9 To Nude. is to fatty Jonxsox. 
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| U pon the ground. 
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of life indeed. The better part of valour is—diſcretion ; in 


the which better part, I have ſaved my lite. *Zounds, I am 


afraid of this gunpowder Perey, though he be dead: How if he 
ſhould counterfeit too, and riſe? I am afraid, he would prove 


the better counterfeit, Therefore III make him ſure: yea, 
and I'll ſwear I kill'd him. Why may not he riſe, as well as 
12 Nothing confutes me but eyes, and nobody ſees me. 
Therefore, ſirrah, [Stabbing him.) with a new wound in 
your wg, come you along with me, 


[Takes Ho TSP UR on bis back. 


Becker Pries Hz NRY and Prince falls. 


P. Hen. Come, brother John, full bravely halt chou fleſh' d 


Thy maiden ſword. 
„ . But, ſoft! whom have we here df 


Did you not tell me, this fat man was dead? 


F. Hen. I did; I faw him 24. breathleſs and bleeding 


Art thou alive? or is it fantafy 


That plays upon our ey eſight? I pr yihee, ſe; 


We will not truſt our eyes, without our cars ;— 


Thou art not what thou ſeem'ſt. - | 
Fal. No, that's certain; I am not a Ls man:! bir In 


if I be not Jack Falſtaff, then am [ a Jack. There is Percy: 
[Throwing the body down.) if your father will do me any 


honour, ſo; if not, let him kill the next Percy himſelf. 


1 look to be either earl or duke, I can aſſure you. 


P. Hen. Why, Percy I kill'd myſelf, and {aw thee dead. 


Fal. Didſt thou? — Lord, lord, how this world is given 


to lying I grant you, I was down, and out of breath; 
and ſo was he ; but we roſe both at an inſtant, and fought a 


long hour by Shrewſbury clock, If I may be believ'd, ſo; 

if not, let them, that ſhould reward valour, bear the ſin 
upon their own heads. I'll take it upon my death, I gave 
bim this wound 1 in the „ iR the man were alive, ar . 

5 5... Wee 


7 That! is, 1 am not Faltaf and Percy 3 though having Fey : 


on 11 back, I ſeem double. Jon NSON. 


The very learned Lord Lyttelton obſerves,” that Shakſpeate has 
ales an action to an which Egan of Malmſbury, tells us was 


3 | | OP my 


I' gild! it with the —* terms I have. | 

: [4 retreat is « funded 8 

The ane Gods retreat, the day i is ours, | 

| Come, brother, let's to the higheſt of the field, 
A ſee what friends are living, who are dead. 


% 


ea FIRST PART. or 
would deny it, 1 would make him eat a piece of * 
ſword. 


P. Fohn. This i is the frangeſt tale that e'er I heard, 


Pe. Hen. This is the ſtrangeſt fellow, brother John. — 
8 bring your luggage nobly on your back: | 


For my part, if a lie may do thee grace, 


| [Exeunt Prince HENRY and Prince Ions N. 


Fal. Il follow, as they ſay, for reward, He that rewards 
me, God reward him! If I do grow great, I'll grow leſs; 
for I'll purge, and leave lack, and live cleanly, as a noble- 
man eld do. „ 1 org of the bes | 


s$ c E N E v. f 
Hooker Part of the F wid. 


b The ene found.” Enter King He xxx, Privee Hans, . 
Prince Io HN, WE STMORELAND, and Gon, With. 


| WorcesTaR and FRAN Ns priſoners, 


x How: Thus ever as: rebellion find rebuke, 


II- ſpirited Worceſter! did we not ſend grace, 
£ . Hoh and terms of love to all of you? 
And would'ſt thou turn our offers contrary +: 
Miſuſe the tenor of thy kinſman's truſt ? 
Three knights upon our party ſlain to-day, | 

La noble carl, and many a Creature _, | 


clers, Stowe, Speed, &c. &c. FARMER. 


2 Thomas Churchyard, in a catalogue of his own relied works, _ | 
| fixed to his Challenge, 1593, informs us, that he had publiſhed a booke _ 
called 4 . te Rebellion N to the ” old Earle of Bedford.“ 
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- „Had 
| rently FUR "Ee one of the 88 knights to the we of King Har- 
old. I do not however believe that Lord Lyttelton ſuppofed Shakſpeare 
to have read this old Monk. The ſtory is told likewiſe by Matthew 
Paris and Matthew of Weſtminſter; and by many of the Engliſh Chroni- 


N 


KING H ENRY IV. | 
Had been alive this hour, 
Tf, like a chriſtian, thou hadſt truly borne 
Betwixt our armies true intelligence. 
Mor. What I have done, my ſafety urg'd me to; 
And IJ embrace this fortune patiently, _ f 
| Since not to be avoided it falls on me. 98 8 
K. Hen. Bear Worceſter to the death, and Vemon too: F 
mn Other offenders we will pauſe upon.— | 
| — [Exeunt” Wokczsrzx and Vexxox, guarded, | 
5 How goes the field? 
P. Hen, The noble cot, lord Douglas, when he ſaw 
The fortune of the day quite turn'd from him, 
I be noble Percy ſlain, and all his men | 
D Upon the foot of fear, — fled with the reſt ; 
And, falling from a hill, he was ſo bruis'd, 
| That the purſuers took him. At my tent 
Ihe Douglas is; and I beſcech ard grace, 
11 may diſpoſe of him. 1 8 
= Hen. With all my heart. 


b P. Hen. Then, births John of Lene, to you 
This honourable bounty ſhall belong: 


Go to the Douglas, and deliver him 
Op to his pleaſure; ranſomleſs, and free: 3 
His valour, ſhown upon our creſts to-day, 
Hath taught us how to cheriſh ſuch high 8 
BY Even in the boſom of our adverſaries. | | 
XK. Her. Then this remains, —that we divide our power,— 5 
Vou, ſon John, and my couſin Weſtmoreland, 
Towards Vork ſhall bend you, with your deareſt ſpeed, 
To meet Northumberland, and the prelate Scroop, 
Who, as we hear, are buſily i in arms: 
Myſelf, —and you, ſon Harry, - will towards Wales, 
= To fight with Glendower, and the earl of March. | 
Rebellion in this land hall loſe his ſway, 
> Meeting the check of ſuch another day: 
And ſince this buſineſs ſo fair is gone, 
Let us not leave till all our own be won. 
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The maſaions companted in this hiftory take up about nine yours. 
The action commences with the account of Hotfpur's being defeated and 


killed [1403]; and cloſes with the death of King Henry IV. and the 
corona ion of King Henry V. [1412 13. Tuna * N 


4 bis Play WAS entered at e Hall, Au gult 2 237 1600. 

.-” STEEVENS: 
The Second Part f Ki ing 1, my IW. I ſuppoſe to have been written 
in whe Leng dee An Auen pe to ajceriain the 0, der of Shakjpeare's Plays. 
| . MaALoONE. 

Nr. Upton thinks theſe two plays improperly called The Firff 2 ; 
Second Parts of Henry the Feurth, The firſt play ends, he ſays, with th 
peaceful ſettlement of Henry in the kingdom by the defeat of the rebels. 
This is hardly true; for the rebels are not vet Anally. ſuppreſſed. The 


ſecond, he tells us, ſhows Henry the Fifch in the various lights of a 


good-natured rake, till, on his father's death, he aſſumes a more manly 
character. This is true; but this openteatation gives us no idea of a 
dramatic action. "Theſe two plays will appear to every reader. who ſhal! 
pe 110 them without ambition of critical diſc overies, to be ſo connected, 
that the ſecond is merely a ſequel! to the firſt; tu be twe only becauſe 


1 


they are deo long to be 971? To N20HN» 


„„ OO Perisors 


| Peso REPRESENTED. 


| King Hey: the Fourth: e 
: Heary, hogs of Wales, afterward; King Heary . 


Thomas, Duke of Clarence. Ip | 5 
Prince John of Lancalter,? afterward; ( 2 Henry v. ) > his ſont. 
Due of Bedford, Ds, 
+ Prince Humphrey of Glocefter, afterward (3 Hen. 
„ OY OT oY 3 
Farl of Warwick, e 3. K. 85 
Karl of Weſtmoreland. 1 _ ing's s 

Gower, Harcourt, _ 4 arly. 


9 Lord Chief Fuſtice 716 King 5 Reneh, 


1 8 Scroop, Archbi/hop of York; 


A Gentleman attending on the C "OY Je Tice, 

_ FEarlof Northumberland; f 

1 enemies to the: 
Lord Mowbray ; Lord Haſtings ; 13 . 
Lord Bardolph ; Sir John Coleville; 
Travers and Morton; domeſticks of Northumberland, 

__ Falſtaff, Bardolph, Piſtol, and Page. 

Poins and. Peto ; attendants on Prince Henry. 
Shallow and Silence; country Mer. SED | 
Davy, ſervant to Shallow. © © 

Moäouldy, Shadow, Wart, Feeble, 2nd Bullcalf; recruits, | 
Fang and Snare; ſheriff's affcers, os 


r Nee, 1 Per, . | 
5 8 Davcer 2: eater 5 the Epilogue. . 


Lady W Lady Percy. es 
| Hotteſs Quickly. Doll Tear-ſheet. 1 


= Lords and. ather 5 Gert, Soldiers, My 25 er, 


Dreruert, Beadles, G rooms, KI 


| SCENE, | England. 


==Y : See note under the 2 dranati of the F run Part of this oy: : 


STEEVENS: 


( Rundur) in the fame manner; and ſo had Sir Thomas Moore, in one 


INDUCTION, 


Warkworth, Before Northumberland's Caſtle. 
Enter Rumour,? painted full of tongnues,? 


Rum. Open your ears; For which of you will ſtop 
The vent of hearing, when loud Rumour ſpeaks ? 
I, from the orient to the drooping welt, t. 
Making the wind my poſthorſe, ſtill unfold . 
The a&ts commenced on this ball of earth: 
Upon my tongues continual ſlanders ride; 
Ihe which in every language I pronounce, 
\ Stuffing the ears of men with falſe reports. 
I ſpeak of peace while covert enmity, he 
Under the ſmile of ſafety, wounds the world: 
And who but Rumour, who but only I, _ 
Make fearful muſters, and prepar'd defence, 
Whilſt the big year, ſwol'n with ſome other grief, 
Is thought with child by the ſtern tyrant war, 
And ſo ſuch matter? Rumour is a pipe # _ 
Blown by ſurmiſes, jealouſies, conjectures ; 


2 This ſpeech of Rumour is not inelegant or unpoetical, but it is 
wholly uſelet-, fine we are told nothing which the firſt ſcene does not 
clearly and naturally cover. The only end of ſuch prologues is to in- 
form the audicuce of Forde ists previous to the action, of which they can 
have no knowledge from the pertons of the drama. JoHNsSON, 5 
This the author. probably drew from Holinſhed's Deſcription of a 
. Pageant, exhibited in the court of Henry VIII. with uncommon coſt 
and magnificence :; e Then entered a perſon called Report, apparelled in 
_ crimſon ſatin, ful of toongs, or chronicles,” Vcl. III. p. 805. This 
however, might be the common way of repreſenting this perſonage in 
maſques, which were frequent in his own times. T. WarkToON. .A. 
Stephen Hawes, in his Paſfime of Pleaſure, had long ago exhibited her 


of his Pageants, Not to mention her elaborate portrait by Chaucer, in 7 | 

The Becke of Fame; and by John Higgins, one of the aſſiſtants in The — — 
Mirror for Magiſtrates, in his Legend of King Albanacte. FarMER = 
In a maſque preſented on St. Stephen's night, 1614, by Thomas Cam .- 
pion, Rumour Curaes on in a ſkin coat full of winged tongues. STEEVENS, — 


Here the poet imagines himſelf deſcribing Rumour, and forgets that = 
Rumour is the ſpeaker, Jounson. _ 5 5 | 
ES 4 

| 


„%% INDUCTION. 
And of ſo eaſy and ſo plain a ſtop, 5 


hat the blunt monſter with uncounted heads, 


"The ſtill-diſcordant wavering multitude, 


Can play upon it, But what need I thus 


My well-known body to anatomize _ 
Among my houfhold ? Why is Rumour here ? 
4 run before king Harry's victory; 
Who, in a bloody field by Shrew bary, 
lath beaten down young Hotſpur, and his troops, 


Quenching the flame of bold rebellion _ 
Even with the rebels' blood, But what mean I 
o ſpeak ſo true at firſt ? my office is 


To noiſe abroad that Harry Monmouth fell 
Under the wrath of noble Hotſpur's ſword ; 
And that the King before the Douglas“ rage 


Stoop'd his anointed head as low as death, 


i dis have I rumour'd through the — 8 towns 
Between that royal feld of Shrewſburyx 
And this worm. eaten. hold of ragged ſtone, “ 
Where Hotſpur's father, old Northumberland, 
| lies crafty-fick : the poſts come tiring on, 
And not a man of them brings other news. 
Iban they have learn'd of me; From Rumour's tongues 
Fhey bring ſmooth comforts falle, worſe than t true | wrongs, 


2 The gers a are the boles ina ule or pipe. ST EEVENS. 
The old copies read worm. caten- hee. MALONE. 


Northumberland had retired and fortified him felf in his caſtle, a place 
of ftrength | in thoſe times, though the building might be 5 85 by Its 
| ny ; and, therefore, [ believe our pont wrote: 


And this werm eaten hold of ragged ſtone. Tun. _ 
Theobald is certainly right. STEEVI NSS. | 


That the lord Bardolph doth attend him here. 


Pleaſe it your honour, knock but at the 3 7 
And he himſelf will anſwer. 


Should be the father of ſome ſtratagem: * 
The times are wild; contention, like a horſe 


Full of high feeding, madly hath broke looſe, 


F bring you certain news from Shrewſbury, 


SECOND PART OF 


KING HENRY IV. 


— 


he 


ET” 1. SCENE I. 


| T The Same. - ” 
7 be Porter before the gate; Enter Lord BarDOLPH, : 


| Bard, Who keeps the gate here, ho P—W here is the carl: ? 
Pri, What ſhall I ** you are? 
Bard. „Ten = "oh the earl, 


Pori, His lordſhip is walk'd forth into the orchard; 


Euter NonTHUnneRLaxD. 5 


Ba . lere comes the earl. 
| Nerth, What! news, lord Bardolph ? every minute now. 


And bears cave all before him. 
Bard. | | | | : Noble earl, 


Orth, Good, an heaven will 1 | 
Bard. As good as heart can iht: Pe 
The king 18 almoſt wounded to the death ; | 
And, in the fortune of my lord your . = 


- Price Harry flain outright; and both the Blunts 


Kill'd by the hand of Douglas; young prince John, 
And Weſtmoreland, and Statord, fled the field; 


And Harry Monmouth's brawn, the hulk ſir John, 
Is priſoner to your ſon ; O, ech i day; 
So tought, by follow, and ſo e won, 


oy, Some ade me ans here ſome Seat, imgortant, or . arraiful | 


event. M. Mas ON. 


3922 SECOND PART OF 
Came not, till now, to dignify t the times, 


Since Cxſar's fortunes! : | 
F How is this Gerit J 


Saw you the field? came you from dhrewſbury?  & 
Bard. J ſpake with one my lord, that came from thence; 


A gentleman well bred, and of good name, 


That freely render d me theſe news for true. 
North, Here comes my ſervant Travers, whom I ſent | 


| On Tueſday laſt to liſten after news. 


Bard. My lord, I over-rode him on the w way; 


And he is furniſh” d with no certainties, 
More than we N may retail from me. 


Emer Tx: AV ERS. 


North, Now: Travers; what good tidings come with you? 


Tra. My lord, fir John Umfrevile turn'd me back 


25 Wich joyful tidings; and being better hors' d, 
Out. rode me. After him, came, ſpurring hard, 
A gentleman almoſt forſpent with ſpeed,3 
That ſtopp'd by me to breathe B 
Ilie aſc q the way to Cheiter; and of him 
I did demand, what news from Shrewſbury, 
Nie told me, that rebellion had bad luck, 
And that young Harry Percy's ſpur was cold 
With that, he gave his able horſe the head, 
Aud bending forward, ſtruck his armed . F 
| Againſt the panting: lides of his poor jade # . 


lde horſe: 2 


tp 


5 een axith ſpeed, ] To for ſpend is to walle, to crhauft. S0 
6 Sir A. Gorges? tranſlation of Lucan, B VII: =p 
: -crabbed fires ferſpent with age.“ e 5 

arme d chf Thus the quarto, . The folio, 1623, 


= reads— able heels : ene modern editors, without authority, —agile heels, 
STEEVENS. | 


60 


: 5 


8 


e Jade], "Poor jade is uſed not in contempt, but in com- 


N Poor j ide means the horſe wearied with his journey. 


Jade, however, ſeems anciently to have ſignified what we now call a 


5 3 a b-at employed in drudgery, oppoſed to horſe kept for ſhow, 
er to be rid by its m alter, 8071 in a comedy called A Knack 7o Arete 5 


1 Keane, 1594: 


«Beſides, Vi give you the keeping of 1 jades, 
„And now and then meat for you and your nge.“ 


This: is ng by ue, 0 4 ccurtien, 8211 ENS, | mw 
6 | Shakſpeare, 


1 F orctells the nature of a tragick volume : 


7 KING HENRY IV, 
Up to the rowel-head ; © and, ſtarting fo, 

He ſeem'd in running to devour the "ew 

| Staying no longer queſtion. | 

i ON Ha! Agaia 
Said he, young Harry Percy's ſpur was ; old? 4 

Of Hotſpur, coldſpur ? * that rebellion 

Had met ill luck? 

e e eg lord, IU tell you what; — 

11 my young lord your ſon have not the „ 

Upon mine honour, for a filken point? 

I'Il give my barony: never talk of it. 

North. Why ſhould the gratieman,. that rode by Travers, 

Give then ſuch inſtances of loſs? _ 

112 oC e Whb, he? 

Ne was ſome hilding fellow, that had ſtol'n 

Ihe horſe he rode on; and, upon my life, 

Ns at a venture. Lock, here comes more news. 


| Enter. Mok Tro. ; | 
- Yau this man's brow, like to a ade leaf, 3 


8 


a Shak ſpeare, 3 (as Mr. Sa 5 oblerecd 4 certainly does 


not uſe the word as a term of contempt; for King Richard the Second 


gives this appellation to his favourite horſe Roan Barbary, on which 
8 Henry the Fourth rode at his coronation: 
Arg % That jade hath eat bread from my royal hand. Matos. | 
OM rowel-bead; | I think that I have obſerved in old prints the 
 rewel of thoſe times to "have been only a ſingle ſpike. Jonxsox _ 
1 8o, in the book of Fob, chap. xxxix: 5 He ſwallewetb the gong. | 
in fierceneſs and rage.” STEEVENS. | 
- So Ariel, to deſcribe his alacrity in obeying Proſpero? J commands s. 
I drink the air before me. M. Mason. 
So, in one of the Roman poets (1 forget Which): 
| —ſ conſumere campum. BLAC KSTONE. 1 
The line quoted by Sir William Blackſtone is in NzMES1AN Y 
latumque foga conſumere campums MALER. 
® Hotſpur ſeems to have been a very common term for a man of ve- 
hemence and precipitation. STEEVENS. | | 
A pant is a ſtring tagged, or lace, Jounzon. , 
2 For bildering, i. e. baſe, degenerate, Port, nes 
Hildering, Degener; vox adhuc agro De von. familiaris, Spelman. "Pre 
* K may not be amiſa co obſerves that | in the time of our poet, the 
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1 SECOND PART Or 


So looks the ſtrond, whereon the! imperious flood 
Hath left a witnefs'd uſurpation, 4 


5 Say, Morton, didſt thou come from Shrewſbury * 


Mor. I ran from Shrewſbury, my noble lord; 


Where hateful death put on his Ln maſk, 
N To fright our party. 


North, How Jotha my ſon, and brother? 
Thou trembleſt; and the whiteneſs in thy cheek 


EO Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 


ven ſuch a man, ſo faint, ſo ſpiritleſs, 


5 80 dull, ſo dead in look, fo woe-begone,s 

Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night, | 

And would have told him, half his Troy was burn' d: | 
But Priam found the fire, ere he his tongue, 


And I my Percy's death, ere thou report | it. 


This thou would'ſt fay,—Y our ſon did thus, and thus; ; 
Vour brother thus; ſo fought the noble e „ 
Stopping my greedy ear with their bold deeds: 

hut in the end, to itop mine ear indeed, 
Thou haſt a figh to blow away this praiſe, 
Ending with— brother, ſon, and all are dead, 


Mor. Douglas is living, and your brother, yet: X 


North, — Why, he 3 15 dead. 


See, what a ready tongue faſpicion hath! 
He, that but fears the thing he would not know, 
2 Hath, by inſtinR, e from others Eyes, | 


So dead fo dull in look, Ucalegon, | 
Drew Priam's curtain, &c. 


85 | The name of Ucaiegon is found in the third book of he Vlad, and the 7 
| {cond of T the Sei. SrrVIXs. 


That 
5 3 to an E as well as every intermediate” leaf, was totally 
black. I have ſeveral in my poſſeſſion, written by Chapman, the tranſ- 
| lator of Homer, and ornamented in this manner, STEEV ENS. 
4 i. e. an atteſtation of its ravage. STEEVENS. | 


5 This word was common enough amongſt the old 8 and Englith 7 
5 poets, as G. Douglas, Chaucer, Lord Buckhurſt, Fe and hnifies, | 
far gone inwoe, WARBURTON» | : 
Dr, Bentley is ſaid to have thought this palfage corrupt, and e 


(with a greater degree of gravity than my tenden will W ex preſo) = 
i. e the following emendations _ 


-- - 


KING HENRY IV. 395 


That what he fear'd is chanced. Vet, ſpeak, Morton; 


Tell thou thy earl, his divination lies; 


5 And ] will take it as a ſweet diſgrace, 


And make thee rich for doing me ſuch wrong. 
Mor. You are too great to Þe by me eva FP 
Your ſpirit 6 1s too true, your fears too certain. 5 
North, Vet, for all this, ſay not chat Nauen s dead.? 


I ſee a ſtrange confeſſion i in thine eye: 
Thou ſhak'it thy head; and hold'ſt it fear, or fin, 
To ſpeak a truth. If he be flain, ſay ſo : 9. | 


The tongue offends not, that reports his FRY 


Aud he doth fin, that doth belie the dead; 
Not he, which ſays the dead is not alive. 
| Yet the firſt bringer of unwelcome neus 
Hath but a loſing office; and his Nr N 


Sounds e ever after 2 as a fullen bell, 


6 The Lenihan upon your mind, by which you conceive che death 


of your fon. JOHNSON. . 


The contradiction in the firſt part of this. ſpeech might be imputed | 
to the diſtraction of Northumberland's mind; but the calmneſs owe: 
reflection, contained in the laſt lines, 3 not much to countenance 
ſuch a ſuppoſition. I will venture to diftribute this pallage in a manner 
which will, 1 hope, ſeem more commodious; but do not wiſh the reader 
to forgets that the moſt commodious is not always the true reading: 


Bard. Yet, for all tbis, ſay not that Percy's dead. 

North. I f-e a ftrange confeſſion in thine eye, 
Thou ſhak ft thy head, and boldiſt it fear, or fi in 
To ſpeak a Fog If be be flam, ſay fe : | 
The tongue offends not, that reports his death; 3. 

And be doth fin, that dvib belie the dead; 

Not be, which ſays the dead is not al.we. IN. 

Mor. Yet the firſt bringer of unwelcome news - 
Hath but a loſing ice; and bis tongue 

Sounds cer after as 4 ſullen bell, 

Remember d knolling a d parting 7. tend. 

Here! is a natural inte; poſition of Bardolph at the beginning, 3 15 


not pleaſed to hear his news confut-d, and a proper preparation of N 
ton for the tale which he is unwilling to tell. JohN : 

S Pear for danger. WARBURTON. = 

The words Jay ſo are in the firſt folio, but not in the quart) 3 they ; 

| are e (9 che a dut the leuſe proceeds a as well without them. 


lounsen. 
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That, which I would to heav'n I had not ſeen ; 


To Harry Monmouth; whoſe ſwift wrath beat down 
The never-daunted Percy to the earth. 
From whence with life he never more { prung up. 
Ina few, his death (whoſe ſpirit lent a fire 
___ Even to the dulleſt peaſant in his camp,) 
Being bruited once, took fire and heat away 
From the beſt temper'd courage in his 8 - 
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Remember d knolling a departing friend.* 


Bard. I cannot think, my lord, your ſon is dead; 
Mor. I am ſorry I ſhould force you to believe 


But theſe mine eyes ſaw him in bloody ſtate, 
Rend'ring faint quittance,? wearied and out- breath'd, 


For from his metal was his party ſteel'd; 
Which once in him abated, all the reſt 


 Turn'd on themſelves, like dull and heavy lead. 


And as the thing that's heavy in itſelf, 


Upon enforcement, flies with greateſt ſpeed ; 

So did our men, heavy in Hotſpur's loſs, _ 
Lend to this weight ſuch lightneſs with their fear, 
That arrows fled | not ſwifter toward their aim, 

Than did our ſoldiers, aiming at their ſafety, 


Fly from the field: Then was that noble Worceſter 


Joo ſoon ta'en prifoner: and that furious Scot, 
Ihe bloody Douglas, whoſe well-labouring ſword. 
Had three times flat 

"Gap yall his enen. 4 and did grace the ſhame 


in the appearance of the king, 


folicited prayers for the ſoul paſſing into another world. STEEVENS. 


I am inclined to think that this bell might have been originally uſed to 
drive away demons who were watching to take poſlefſion of the ſoul ot 
the deceaſed. In the cuts to ſome of the old ſervice books which con- 
tain the Vigiliæ mortuorum, ſeveral devils are waiting for this purpoſe in 
tze chamber of the dying man, to whom the prieſt is adminiſtering 
extreme unction. Dovcs. : 


3 ' Nuictance | is return, By faint quittance is meant a faint return of blows, 


STEEVENS. | 
OE Abated, is not here put for the general idea of dimini iſhed, nor for 
1 the notion of blunted, as applied to a fingle edge. Abated means reduced 
t a lower temper, or, as the workmen call it, let down. Jon xz. | 
1 Beten to fall his ee! to let ny ſpirits bal onder his fortune. 


Jonnsen. 


* 3 


1 
BR... I cannot concur in this foppoſition. The bell anciently, was rung 
= before expiration, and thence was called the paſſing bell, i. e. the bell that 


11 


„„ k ING HENRY IV. 357 
Of choſe that turn'd their backs; and, in his flight, 


Stumbling in fear, was took. The ſum of all 
1s,—that the king hath won ; and hath ſent out 


A ſpeedy power, to encounter you, my lord, 
Under the conduct of young Lancaſter, 
And Weſtmoreland: this is the news at full. 


North, For this I ſhall have time enough to mourn, 


In poiſon there is phyſick; and theſe news, 
_ Having been well, that would have made me fick, 5 
Being ſick, have in ſome meaſure made me well: 
And as the wretch, whoſe fever- weaken'd joints, 
Like ſtrengthleſs hinges, buckle * under life, 
Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 
Oaut of his Keeper's arms; even ſo my limbs, 
Weaken'd with grief, being now enrag'd with grief, 
Are thrice themſelves : 7 hence therefore, thou nice 8 crutch; 
A ſcaly gauntlet now, with joints of ſteel, _ 
Muſt glove this hand : and hence, thou ſickly quoif; 
Thou art a guard too wanton for the head, 
Which princes, fleſh'd with conqueſt, aim to hit, 
| Now bind my brows with iron; And approach 
Ihe ragged'ſt hour that time and ſpite dare bring, 
Jo frown upon the enrag'd Northumberland! 
Let heaven kiſs earth! N 


ow let not nature's hand 
Keep the wild flood confin'd ! let order die! 


And let this world no longer be a llage, 

Jo feed contention in a lingering act; 

But let one ſpirit of the firſt-born . 

Keign in all boſoms, that, each heart being ſet 
On bloody courſes, the rude ſcene may end, 

And darkneſs be the burier of the dead! 9 


From 3 Fr. to caſt down, or to let fall down. Marton x, 
| To wail the bonnet is to pull it off. | 
Io wail a ſtaff, is to let it fall in token of reſpect. . 


"= 5 i. e. that would, had I been well, have made me ſick, Maron. 


© Bend; 3 yield to pre ſſure. JohnsoN. 


7 Grief, in ancient language, ſignifies, bodily pals, as well as 1 | 
Dale ventris is, by our old writers, requently enen ce grief of the 
Ay ”? STEEVENS. | | 


1. e. trifing. STEEVENS. 


Tra » 


9 The concluſion of this noble ſpeech | 1s 3 e There Ts 
is ng need to eres It _—y pee! darkneſs in * * n 


AKA ; — 


2 2 


. SECOND PART or | 
Tra, This trained paſſion doth you wrong, my lord, 
Bard, Sweet earl, divorce not wiſdom from your honour, 
Mor. The lives of all your loving complices | N = 
Lean on your health; the which, if you give o'er 1 
To ſtormy paſlion, muſt perforce ey... = 
' You caſt the event of war,? my noble lord, 
And ſumm'd the account of chance, before you fad, 
Let us make head. It was your preſurmiſe, _ 
That, in the dole of blows 9 your ſon might drop ; 
| You knew, he walk'd o'er perils, on an edge, 
More likely to fall in, than to get o'er: 
| You were advis'd, his fleſh was capable? 
Of wounds, and ſcars; ; and that his forward ſpirit 5 
Would lift him where moſt trade of danger rang d; 
vet did you ſay, — Go forth; and none of this 
I.hough ftrongly apprehended, could reſtrain 
Ih he ſtiff. borne action: What hach then befallen, £ 
Or what hath this bold enterprize brought forth, _ ET = 
Miore than that being which was like to be? . | | 
Bard. We all, that are engaged to this loſs, 
1 Knew that we ventur d on ſuch dangerous ſcas, 
That, if we wrought out life, tas ten to one: 
And yet we ventur'd, for the gain propos 
= Chok'd the reſpect of likely peril fear d; 
And, ſince we are o'erſet, venture again. 
3 Come, » we 6 wil all put forth; - do@ys: and goods, „ 
I Wand”: 1 CE RO of eyes, as ant as pe a of Uabt. | Yet we may 5 
Wi that by an ancient opinion it has been held, that if the human race, for 
| whom the world was made, were extirpated, the whole Ne of ſub- 
i 1 lunary nature would ceaſe. JohN Ss. | 
v Ihe fourteen lines from hence to Bardolph's next ſpeech, are not to 
I „ found i in the firſt editions till that in the folio of 1623. A very great 
= number of other lines in this play were inſerted after the firſt edition in 
ke manner, but of ſuch ſpirit and maſtery e chat the inſertions | 
are plainly by Shakſpeare himſelf, Por E. 
8 To this note I have nothing to add, but that the editor fycaks: of more 5 
W ce editions than I believe him to have forms there having been but one edt... 5 
[| EE tion yet diſcovered by me that precedes the firſt folio, Jonxsox. : I 
| The dole of blows is the diſtribution of blows. Dole originally ſignified | 
bhe portion of alms (conſiſting either of meat or money) that was tiven 5 
If! | Away at the door of a nobleman. STELVENS. 5 
2 1. e. you knew. Meronx. | 
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I hear for certain, and do ſpeak the truth, 


KING HENRY VV. 305 
More "Tis more thay time: And, my moſt noble lord, 


The gentle archbiſhop of York is up, 


With well-appointed powers; he is a man, 
Who with a double ſurety binds his followers, 
My lord your ſon had only but the corps, 
But ſhadows, and the ſhows of men, to mga - 
For that ſame word, rebellion, did divide 


Thee action of their bodies Cram, their ſouls ; 


And they did fight with queaſineſs, conſtrain A, 
As men drink potions ; that their weapons only 


Seem'd on our ſide, but, for their ſpirits and ſouls, 
This word, rebellion, it had froze them up, 


As fiſh are in a pond: But now the biſhop 
Turns inſurrection to religion: 
Suppos'd ſincere and holy in his thoughts, 
He's follow'd both with body and, with mind; 
And doth enlarge his riſing with the blood | 
Of fair king Richard, ſcrap'd from Pomiret dene: 85 
Derives from heaven his quarrel, and his cauſe; ; 
Tells them, he doth beſtride a bleeding land, 
Gaſping for life under great Bolingbroke; 
5 And more, and leſs, 4 do flock to follow him. 


North, T knew of this before; but, to To. truth, 


50 This preſent grief had wip'd it from my mind. 
Go in with me; and counſel every man 
The apteſt way for ſafety, and revenge : 


Get poſts, and letters, and make friends with peed; 


Never ſo few, and never yet n more need. Ereuui. 


3 That! is, ande 0 over is country to defend hay 2$ he lies bleeding on 
the ground. So Falſtaff before ſays to the Prince, If thou ſee me 4 
Hal, and beſtride me, ſo; it is an office of friendſpip. W 1 5 


"eo and oh means greater and .. : STELVEN 5. 


Ne SCENT 


1 


SECOND PART Of 


MS: . N * u. 
London. A Furt. 


: Enter Sir Jon FaLSTAFF, with his Page bears, 'Z lu frnd | 


aud lacller. Y 


7 Siu, you giant, what fays the doctor to my 


„ ter ?? 85 
Page. He ſaid, fle, the water itſelf was a good healthy 
vane : but, for the party that owed 1 wy he might have more 
diſeaſes than he knew for. 


Fal. Men of all ſorts take a pride to gird at me : 5 The 


brain of this fooliſh-compounded clay, man, 1s not able to 
. invent any thing that tends to laughter, more than invent, 
or is invented on me: I am not only witty in myſelf, but 
the cauſe that wit is in other men, I do here walk before 
; thee, like a ſow, that hath overwhelmed all her litter but 
one. If the prince put thee into my ſervice for any other 
reaſon than to ſet me off, why then I have no judgement, 
| Thou analen mandrake,” thou a art t kite to be worn in my 
8 Cap, 
8 5 The 1 of eie diſeaſes by the inſpection of urine only, 
was once ſo much the faſhion, that Linacre, the founder of the College 5 


of Phyſicians, formed a ſtatute to reſtrain apothecaries from carrying the 
water of their patients to a doctor, and afterwards giving medicines in 


5 conſequence of the opinions they received concerning it. This ſtatute 
was, ſoon after, followed by another, which forbade the doCtors them- 


ſelves to pronounce on any diſorder from ſuch an uncertain diagnoſtic. 


John Day, the author of a comedy called Law Tricks, or Who would 
bade thought it ? 1608, deſcribes an apothecary thus: “ —his houſe is 
ſet round with patients twice or thrice a day, and becauſe they'll be ſure 
not to want drink, every one brings his ezon water in an urinal with him.” 
It will ſcarcely Js believed hereafter, that in the years 1775 and 1776, a 
German, who had been a ſervant in a public riding-ſchool, (from which he 
Was diſcharged for inſufficiency,) revived this exploded practice of watcr- | 
caſting. After he had amply increaſed the bills of mortality, and been 
publickly hung up to the ridicule of thoſe who had to» much ſenſe to 
conſult him, as a monument of the folly of his patients, he retired with 
ga princely fortune, and perhaps is now indulging 3 a. wearty- deve at the Es 
expence of Engliſh credulity. STEEVENS, | - - NE — 


GS i, e. to gibe. STEEVENS, | 
7 NMandrale is a root ſuppoſed to have the five of a 3 man; it z now 


5 eounerties with we; root of We Janne 
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„ EN HEENKRY . 10 
cap, than to wait at my heels, I was never mann'd with an 
agate till now: ® but I will ſet you neither in gold nor 
FKlver, but in vile apparel, and fend you back again to your 
maſter, for a jewel; the juvenal,9 the prince your maſ- 
ter whoſe chin is not yet fledg'd. I will ſooner have a 
beard grow in the palm of my hand, than he ſhall get one on 

his cheek ; and yet he will not ſtick to ſay, his face is a face- 
royal: God may finiſh it when he will, it is not a hair amiſs 
yet: he may keep it ſtill as a face-royal,* for a barber {hall 
never earn ſixpence out of it; and yet he will be crowing, as 


if he had writ man ever ſince his father was a bachelor. He 


may keep his own grace, but he is almoſt out of mine, I can. 
aſſure him.— What ſaid maſter Numbleton3 about the 
ſattin for my ſhort cloak, and flops? „„ 


555 Page. : 


V That is, I never before had an agate for my man, JonNnsoN. 


Alluding to the little figures cut in agates, and other hard ſtones, for | 


| feals; and therefore he ſays, I will ſer you neither in gold nor ſilver, The 
Oxford editor alters it to cglee, a tag to the points then in uſe (a word 
indeed which our author uſes to expreſs the fame thought): but ges, 
| though they were ſometimes of gold or ſilver, were never ſt in thoſe. 
metals. WARBURTON e OE Sos 
It appears from a paſſage in Beaumont and Fletcher's Caxcomb, that it 
was uſual for juſtices of peace either to wear an agate ina ring, or as an 
_ appendage to their gold chain. | | ; ETSY 5 
Ih)!be virtues of the agate were anciently ſuppoſed to protect the wearer 
from any misfortune. STEEVIENS WG. 5 
I believe an agate is uſed merely to expreſs any thing re markably little, 
without any allufion to the figure cut upon it. Malo x. 
9 This term, which has already occured in The Midjummer IVight's 
Dream, and Love's Labour's Loft, is uſed in many places by Chaucer, _ 
and always fignifies a young man. STFEVENS, © 
2 That is, a face exempt from the touch of vulgar hands. So, a fag- _ 
royal is not to be hunted, a mine- royal is not to be dug. Jon N Sox. 
Perhaps this quibbling alluſion is to the Englith real, ria“, or ral. 
The poet ſeems to mean that a barber can no more earn ſixpence by his 
Jace- royal, than by the face ſtamped on the coin called a rh; the one 
requiring as little ſhaving as the other. STEEVEN S. 3 
3 The folio has - Dombledon; the quarto Dommelton. This name 
ſeems ta have been a made one, and defigned to afford ſome apparent 


meaning. The author might have written — Double-done, (or as Mr. M. 


NT Maſon obſerves, Dcuble-down,) from his making the ſame charge twice 

In his books, or charging twice as much for a commodity as it 1s worth. _ 
L have lately, however, obſerved that Dumbleton is the name of a town | 
in Gloceſterſhire. The reading of the folio may therefore be the true 


one. STEEVENS, _ 


. SECOND. PART OF. 


Page. He faid, fir, you ſhould procure him better aſſur- 


ance than Bardolph: be would not take his bond and yours 3 
he hiked not the ſecurity, 


Fal. Let him be damn'd like the gfutton | ! may his tongue 


| be hotter !4—A whoreſon Achitophel! a raſcally yea- 


forſooth knave! to bear a gentleman in hand,s and then 


ſtand upon ſecurity!— The whoreſon ſmooth-pates do now 
Wear nothing but high ſhoes, and bunches of keys at their 
_ girdles; 285 if a man is thorough with them in honeſt 


| taking up, ' then they muſt ſtand upon—ſecurity, I had as 


lief they would put ratſbane in my mouth, as offer to ſtop it 
with ſecurity, I look'd he ſhould have ſent me two and 
twenty yards of ſattin, as I am a true knight, and he ſends 


me ſecurity. Well, he may ſleep in ſecurity ; ; for he bach 


the horn of abundance, and the lightneſs of his wife ſhines 
through it: and yet cannot ke fee, though he have his OWN 


— lantern to light him.“. Where's Bardolph? 


1 Page, He's gone. into Smithfield to ay your e 
Ts : 10r(e. 


Smithfic ds 


1 4 An atufon to > the fate of the neh man, ako had fared 8 
every day, when he requeſted a drop of water to Cool his tongue, being 
tormented with the flames. HENLEY. g 


5 Is, to keep i in expectation. Jonxson, | 


That is, if a man by taking up goods is in their debt. To be . 


ſeems to be the ſame with the e e be in With a trade ſ- 
man. Joux WEE 


=P This joke ſeems evidently to 3 been 14 1 that of Plautus; : 


and much i improved. We need not doubt that a joke was here intended 


by Plautus; for the proverbial term of horns for cucko/domy is very ancient, 


„ appears by Actimedorvs, lib, II. cap. xii. And he copied from thoſe 


before him. WARBURTON. 


d At that time the reſort of idle peoples cheats, and knights of the 


poſt, WaRBURTO'. 
T learn from a paſſage in Gieene? 8 Diſputation lebe a He Contyeateber 
and a She Coneycateber, 1592; that St. Paul's was a privileged place, ſo 


5 that no debtor could be arreſted within its precincts. STEEVENS. 


In The Choice of Change, 1598, 4to, it is ſaid, „a man muſt not makes 


4 of three thinges in three places, Of a "ifs jo Weſtminſter; of 
a ſervantin Paule's; of a horſe in Smithfield ; leaſt he chuſe a queane, 


a knave, or a jade.“ Sce alſo Mory ſon's Tinerary, Part III. p. 53s 
1617. REeen, 3; ⁵ ᷣ nt, 


Tal. 1 bought him in > Paul es and he'll bu: y me a horſe i in = 
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XING HENRY IV. „ 


Smithfield : : an I could get me but a wife in the ftews, 1 
were mann'd, horſed, and wived, 


Enter the Lord Chief Juſtice,9 and an Attendant. 


Page. Sir, here comes the nobleman that committed the | 
prince for ſtriking him ab6ut Bardolph. 

Fal. Wait cloſe, I will not fee him. 

Ch. Juſt. What's he that goes there? 


© Atten, Falſtaff, an't pleaſe your lordſhip. 


Cb. Faſt. Be that was in queſtion for the robber??? 
Atten, He, my lord: but he hath ſince done good ſervice 
at Shrewſbury ; and, as I hear, 1s now going wth fome 


charge to the lord John of Lancaſter, 


Ch, Fuft, What, to York? Call him o back again, | 
| Atten, Sir John Falſtaff ! | 


Tal. Boy, tell him, I am deaf. 
"Page You mult ſpeak louder, my maſter is deaf. 
Ch. Juſt. J am ſure, he is, to the hearing of any thing 


good. Go, pluck him "If the ads I muſt 108505 with 
im 


| Ante. Sir John, — | T . ; 
Fal. What! a young knave, and bag 15 chere not wars! Fl by 


3s there not employment ? Doth not the king lack ſubje&ts ? 
do not the rebels need ſoldiers? Though it be a ſhame to be 
on any fide but one, it is worſe ſhame to beg than to be on 


the worſt ſide, were it worſe than the name c of rebellion can 


tell how to make it. 


Aten. You miſtake me, "PRONE : 
Fal. Why, fir, did I ſay you were an bauen man? itte | 
my knighthood and my ſoldierſhip afide, 1 had lied in 4.5 


throat if I had ſaid ſo, 


Alen. I pray you, fir, then ſet your knighthood and your 


ſoldierſhip aſide; and give me leave to tell you, you lie in 
5 your throat, if you 0 lam any other chan an honeſt man. 


Fal. 


. This wes" was Sir William i” Chief Juſtice of the King's 8 


Bench. He died December 17, 1413, and was buried in Harwood 
church in Yorkſhire, His effigy, in Judicial robes, | is on his monument. 


STEEVENS. 
His portrait, 3 from the monument, may be found in The Gentle= 
man's es Vol. LI. p. $10, Maren: 5 


5 of day. I am glad to fee your 
your lordſhip was fick : I hope, your lordſhip goes abroad 
by advice, Your lordſhip, though not clean paſt your 
youth, hath yet ſome ſmack of age in you, ſome rcliſh of 
the ſaltneſs of time; and I moſt humbly beſeech your lord- 


4% | SECOND PART OF 


Tal. 4 give thee leave to tell me ſo! 1 jay afide that 


which grows to me! If thou get'ſt any leave of me, hang me; 


if thou takeſt leave, thou wert better be hang d: Tow h hunt- 


7 counter,“ hence! avaunt! 
Atten. Sir, my lord would ſpeak with „„ 
Ch. Juſt. Sir John Falſtaff, a word with you. 


Fal. My good lord - God pu your lordſhip good time 
ordſhip abroad: I heard ſay, 


; hip, to have a reverend care of your health, 


Ch. Just. Sir John, I ſent for you before your expedition : 


to Shrew ſbury. 


Fal. An't pleaſe your lordikip; i bear, his majeſty is re- 


turn'd with ſome diſcomfort from Wales. 


Cp. Ja. I talk not of his majeſty : —You would not. 
come when I ſent for you, ; 
Fial. And i hear moreover, his kighnes is ballen! into this $5 


| - ſame whoreſon apoplexy, 


Ch. Juſi. Well, enen mend! him ! I pray, let me : ſpeak : 


2 with you, 
Fal. This apoplexy 3 is, as 1 take it, a kind of lethargy, 


7 an't pleaſe your. n ; a kind of fleeping in the blood, a 


wWhoreſon tingling, 
Cb. Fuft, What tell you me of it? be it as it is, 


Lal. It hath its original from much grief; from ſtudy, | 
| an perturbation of the brain: I have read the cauſe of his 


Cb. Jul. L 


” elſeQs.1 in Galen; 3 it is a kind of deafneſs, 


+ That! 1s, e He does not, 1 think, allude to any relation 


between the judge's ſervant and the counter-priſon. JounsvN. 
Hunt- counter means, baſetyke, or 20%: thleſs dog, "There can be no reaſon | 


| why Fa taff ſhould call the attendant a blunderer, but he (ſeems very 


anxious to prove him a raſcal. After all, it is not impoſſible the word 


may be found to ſignify a catchpole or bumbaili We He Was probably the 
5 Judge” s tipſtaff. Ri so.. 

Perhaps the epithet bunt-counter is «plied to the officer, in reference 
= to his having reverted to Falſtaff's ſavo. HEN LET. 

I think it much more probable that F ata means to allude to the coun 
ter-prfon, MALONE. | 
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KING HENRY IV, = 406 
Ch. Put. I think, you are fallen i into the diſeaſe ; for you 


hear not what I ſay to you. 


Fal. Very well, my lord, very well; cher; an't pleaſe 
you, it is the diſeaſe of not liſtening, the e of not 


: marking, that I am troubled withal. 


Ch. Juſt. To puniſh you hy the heels, would amend the 


attention of your ears; and Ii care not, if I do become Four | 
_ phyſician, 


Tal. I am as poor : as Job, my lord; but not ſo patient: 


your lordſhip may miniſter the potion of impriſonment to 
me, in reſpe of poverty; but how I ſhould be your patient 
to follow your preſcriptions, the wiſe may make ſome dram 2 
of a ſcruple, or, indeed, a ſcruple itſelf, 


Ch, Juſt. I ſent for you, when there were matters again 


you for your life, to come ſpeak with me. 


Fal. As I was then adviſed by my learned counſel in the 


: laws of this land-ſervice, I did not come. 


Ch. Foft. Well, the truth is, fir John, you live i * great | 


infamy, 


Fal. He that buckle him in x my belt, cannot live in 


Ch. Juſt. Your: means are very flender, and 7our- waſte is 
8 


Fal. I ll it were L otherwiſe; i would my means „e 


greater, and my waiſt ſlenderer. 


Ch, Just. You have milled the youthful prince. | . 5 
Fal. The young prince hath miſled me: I am the fellow | 


with the great belly, and he my dog.3 


Ch, Fuft. Well, I am loth to gall a new-heal d wound; = 


your day's ſervice at Shrewſbury hath a little gilded over 
your night's exploit on Gads-hill: you may thank the 
"ones time for your quiet o Yer-poſting that action. | 


Fat, 852 lord # | 
Cb. Jul, . 


1 I do not 8 mis 1 Doge lead the blind, but why does a 


dog lead the fat? Jonxsox. 


If the felloxw's great belly prevented him from ſeeing his way, he would Hy 


Want a dog as well as a blind man. FARMER, | 
And though he had no abſolute occaſion for him, Shakſpeare would 
ſtih have ſupplied him with one. He ſeems to have been very little | 
ſolicitous that his compariſons ſhould anſwer completely on bo ſides. 

| It Was enough for bim that men were ſometimes led by ſs | MAL ONE, 


: * becauſe Oy are ns the ike a N i. e. man's head. 


0 SECOND PART or 


Cb. Paſt. But ſince all 1 is well, Ae it ſo: wake not ry 


0 ſleeping wolf. 


Fal. To wake a wolf, is as bad as to ſmell a fox. 


Ch. Juſt. There is not a white hair on ur: face, but 


| ſhould have his effect of gravity, 


Fal. His effect of gravy, gravy, gravy. 


Ch. Fuft, You follow the young prince up and down, like 
his ill angel, 


Fal. Not "a my lord x your ill angel! 18 light; hot: 1 


hope, he that looks upon me, will take me without Teigkung 
and yet, in ſome reſpects, I grant, I cannot go, I cannot tell: e 
Virtue is of ſo little regard 1 1n theſe colter-monger times,” 
that true valour is turn'd bear-herd : Pregnancy is made a 
tapſter, and hath his quick wit waſted in giving reckonings: 
all the other gifts appertinent to man, as the malice of this 
age ſhapes them, are not worth a gooſeberry, You, that are 

4 old, e not the e ot. us $ that: are young; you | 


| meaſure 
4 Aw a is a 1 candls Bebel x up at a foalh, There is a 


r quibble upon the word wvax, which ſignifies Increaſe as well as he 
atter of the honey- comb. Joh NSĩAN. 


5 Thus the quarto, 1600. Mr. Fope reads with the foils; 8 yu 
evil angel. STEEVENS. | 


If this were the true reading, Faltaff could not hack made the witty 


and humorous evaſion he has done in his reply. I have reſtored the 
reading of the oldeſt quarto. The Lord Chief Juſtice calls Falſtaff the 
' Prince's ill angel or genius: which Falſtaff turns off by ſaying, an i 
angel (meaning the coin called an angel) is light ; but, ſurely, it cannot 
be ſaid that he wants weight: ergo the inference is obvious. Now 
money may be called 10, or bad; but it is never called evil, with regard 


to its being under weight. THEOBALD. 


As light as a clipt angel,“ is a compariſon frequently uſed in the 
: *. comedies. STEEVENS. 


I cannot be taken in a reckoning 3 3 I cannot paſs current. | 


Jou son. 
* In theſe times when the prevalence of trade has produced that 


meanneſs that rates the merit of every thing by money. Jonx so 


A cofter-monger is a coſtard-monger, a dealer in apples called by that 


(STEVENS. 


e Faſt. What! you are as a candle, the better part burnt 
out. | 


Fal. A waſſel N my lard; 4 all how: . if I did ſay 


3 of wax, my growth would approve the truth. 


but the cauſe that wit is in other men.“ M. Maso. 1 95 5 
I think Mr. Steevens's interpretation the true one. Single, however, 


%%% „XV 
meaſure the heat of our livers with the bitterneſs of your 
galls: and we that are in the vaward of our youth, I muſt 
%%% onions 5 

Ch. Ji. Do you ſet down your name in the ſcroll of 
youth, that are written down old with all the characters of 


age? Have you not a moiſt eye? a dry hand? a yellow 
| 5 eek? a white beard? a decreaſing leg? an increaſing 


0 
belly? Is not your voice broken ? your wind ſhort? your 
chin double? your wit ſingle? s and every part about you 


blaſted with antiquity? 9 and will you yet call yourſelf 
young? Fie, fie, fie, fir John? een 8 


8 We cal! a man ſingle-witted, who attains but one ſpecies of know- 
ledge. This ſenſe I know not how to apply to Falſtaff, and rather think 
that the Chief Juſtice hints at a calamity always incident to a grey-hair'd 
wit, whoſe misfortune is, that his merriment is unfa(hionable. His al- 
luſions are forgotten facts; his illuſtrations are drawn from notions ob- 


ſcured by time; his wit is therefore ſingle, ſuch as none has any part in 
but himſelf. Jonmns0N. Rr a . “„ 3 
Ü believe all that Shakſpeare meant was, that he had more fat than 


doit; that though his body was bloated by intemperance to twice its 
original ſize, yet his wit was not increaſed in proportion to it. 
In ancient language, however, ſingle often means ſmall, as in the 
Inſtance of beer; the ſtrong and weak being denominated double and 


ſingle beer. STEEvVEnS. 


Johnſon's explanation of this paſſage is not conceived with his uſual | 
___ Judgement, —lt does not appear that Falſtaff's merriment was antiquated 
or unfaſhionable; for if that had been the caſe, the young men would 
not have liked it ſo well, nor would that circumſtance have been per- 
_ ceived by the Chief Juſtice, who was older than himfelf, But though 
Falſtaff had ſuch a fund of wit and humour, it was not unnatural that a 
grave judge whoſe thoughts were conſtantly employed about the ſerious 
buſineſs of life, ſhould conſider ſuch an improvident, diſſipated old man, 
as ſingle-Tvitted, or half-witted, as we ſhould now term it. So in the next 
act, the Chief Juſtice calls him, a great fool; and even his friend Harry, 
after his reformation, bids him not to anſwer „with a fool-born jeſt,” 
and adds, « that white hairs ill become a fool and jeſter." e Een 


I think, however, that this ſpeech of the Chief Juſtice is ſomewhat in 


| Falſtaff's own ſtyle; which verifies what he ſays of himſelf, „ that all Dy 
the world loved to gird at him, and that he was not only witty in himſelf, 


(as an anonymous writer has obſerved,) may mean, feeble or weak. 
In our author's time, as the ſame writer obſerves, ſmall beer was called 


Kegle kane; rat ths ne ſtronger quality, double beer, MaLone. 


wo To uſe the word antiquity tor old age, is not peculiar to Shakſpeare. 
. RT Fe Dy oy Cen Peer lg STEEVENS» 


Fal. 


10s SECOND PART "OF # 
Fal. My lord, I was born about three of the clock in the 

_ afternoon, with a white head, and ſomething a round belly. 
For my voice, —I have loſt it with hollaing, and ſinging of 
anthems. To approve my youth further, I will not ; the 


and he that will caper with me for a thouſand marks, 
him lend me the money, and have at him. For the box 
o'the ear that the prince gave you,—he gave it like a rude 
prince, and you took it like a ſenſible lord. I have check d 
| bim for it; and the young lion repents: marry, not in 
_. aſhes, and ſackcloth; but in new ſilk, and old ſack, 
Cp. Just. Well, heaven ſend the prince a better com- 
J d oe wrt 
FP.ual. Heaven ſend the companion a better prince! I can- 
, d ß 
Cb. Fuft, Well, the king hath ſever'd you and prince _ 
Harry: I hear, you are going with lord John of Lancaſter, _ 
againſt the archbiſhop and the earl of Northumberland, 
F.al. Yea; I thank your pretty ſweet wit for it. But 
lock you pray, all you that kiſs my lady peace at home, 
that our armies join not in a hot da 
take but two ſhirts out with me, and I mean not to ſweat 
 _ extraordinarily ; if it be a hot day, an I brandiſh any thing 
but my bottle, I would I might never ſpit white again.? 
There is not a dangerous action can peep out his head, but 
I am thruſt upon its Well, I cannot laſt ever: But it was 


truth is, I am only old in judgement and ap ara © 
et 


good thing, to make it too common. If you will needs 
may, Iam an old man, you ſhould give me reſt, I would to 
_  . God, my name were not ſo terrible to the enemy as it is. 
I were better to be eaten to death with ruſt, than to be 
' _ ſcour'dto nothing with perpetual motion. 
Cb. Fuft. Well, be honeſt, be honeſt; And God bleſs 
"your expadingnt- moi 5: V 
Fial. Will your lordſhip lend me thouſand pound, to 
J d EO: - 
Ch, Juſt. Not a penny, not a penny; you are too im. 


1 the trick of our Engliſh nation, if they have 2 


* 

FE. 
. 
$ 


y; for, by the lord, 1 


Lk May I never have my ſtomach inflamed again with liquor; for, .: 
ſpit white is the conſequence of inward heat. STEEYENS— . 


by a bat or large ſtick, which | 
throws the creature forty or fifty feet perpendicular from he cart; and 
its return in general küls it. This is called Filliping the toad, — A three- 


A man at each of the long handles 
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patient to bear croſſes.3 Fare you well: Commend me to 
ny couſin Weſtmoreland. 


Fal. 111 30 fillip me with a three- man beetle.“ A man 
can no more ſeparate age and covetouſneſs, than he can 


; part young limbs and lechery : but the gout galls che one, 
and the pox pinches the other; and fo both the de eee 


prevent my curſes. wn ba 
Page. Sir? | | ; 
Fal. What money is in my purſe? 
Page, Seven groats and two Pence. 


#al, I can get no remedy againſt this conſumption of the | 


purſe: borrowins only lingers and lingers it oat, but the 


diſcaſe is incurable.——Go Hear this letter to my lord of Lan- 
cater; this to the prince; this to the earl of Weſtmoreland z 


and this to old miſtreſs Urſula, whom I have weekly ſworti | 
to marry ſince 1 . the firſt white hair on my chin: 
| | About 


3'1 believe a qu bile was here 1 intends d. Falkaf had juſt aſked his 


trdihip to lend him a tho, ſand pound, and he tells him in return, that he 


is nat to be entruſted with money. A croſs is a coin 10 called, becauſe 5 


ſtamped with a croſs. STEEVE NSS. 5 
+ A beetle wielded by three men. ana. 


A diverſion is co:amon with boys in Warwick ite and the adjoining. 
counties, on finding a toad to lay a board about two or three feet Jongs. at | 


right angles, aer a ſtick about 
two or three inches diameter, as 
per ſketch. Then, placing the 
toad at one end, the other 15 be uck 


mas beetle is an implement uſed for driving piles; it is made of a log of 
wood about eighteen or twenty inches diameter, and fourteen or Bſteeg: 


inches thick, with one ſhort. and 


two long Ban dles, as per ſketch. . 


manages the tall of the beetle, and 
2 third man by the fort handle 


alliſts in raifing it to ſtrike the blow. Such an implement w was, withou; 
- doubt, very ſuitable for fillipins ſo corpulent a being as Falſtaff, | 


With this happy illuſtration, and the drawing annexed, I was fa roured 


5 by Mr. Johnſon the architect. STEEVENS. 


. N means in this place to an ic pate. | Srazv ENS, 


V IV. | 65 


[Exeurt Chief Juſtice and Attendant. 


„„ SECOND. PART OF 


About it; you know were to ſind me. [Exit Page. ] A pox. 
of this gout! or, a gout of this pox ! for the one, or the 
other, plays the rogue with my great toe. It is no matter, 
uf T do halt; I have the wars for my colour, and my penſion 
ſhall ſeem the more reaſonable : A good wit W make uſe 
of = ching; 1 wid turn diſeaſes to o commodity,s „ I Bas 


1 8 C D N E III. 
N Vork. 4A Reon in the Archbiſhop $ Palece. | 
— Enter the Archoifiop of York, the Lords HasTIN GS, Mow- | 


BRAY, and Ban pole H. 5 
Ateb. "7 ER have you heard our cauſe, and known. our 
means; 


To 1 my moſt noble f riends, 1 pray you all, 


Speak plainly your opinions of our hopes : 15 : 


And fir}, lord marſhal, what ſay you to it? 
Mowb. I well allow the occaſion of « our arms; 1 


| Bat gladly would be better ſatisfied, 


How, in our means, we ſhould advance die 
To look with forchead bold and big enough 


Upon the power and puiſſance of the king. . 

Hat. Our preſent muſters grow upon the file 
Jo five and tw enty thouſand men of choice; 

And our ſupplies live largely in the hope BY 

Of great Northumberland, whoſe bolom burns 
With an incenſed fire of injuries. 


Bard. The queſtion then, lord Haſtings, ſtandeth chus; > 


Whether our preſent five ad twenty thouſand 


May hold up head withour N orthumberland, 
Haft. With him, we may. 
„ | Ay, u marry, there" s the point; 

But if without bun we be thought too feeble, | 
My judgement 1 1s, we ſhould he ſtep too far 
Jill we had his aſſiſtance by the hand ; 

For, in a theme ſo bloody-fac'd as this, 
Conjecture, expectation, and ſurmiſe 0 


. e. profit, ſelf-intereſt. STE TVYEXS. 


Indeed the inane MOR 78 (a cauſe on n foot,) 


obicure, but Mr, Pope's reading is ſtill leſs reaſonable, Jon x sox. 


KING HENRY 109 4 
Of aids uncertain, ſhould not be admitted. | T7 
Arch, 'Tis very true, lord Bardolph ; for, indeed, 


It was young Hotſpur's caſe at Shrewſbury. 


Bard. It was, my lord; who lin'd him ſelf with hope, 


Eating the air on promiſe of ſupply, 
= Flattering himſelf with project of a power 
Much ſmaller than the ſmalleſt of his thoughts : : 


And ſo, with great imagination, 


Proper to madmen, led his powers to death, 


And, winking, leap* d into deſtruction. 
Haft. But, by your leave, it never yet did burt, 
To lay down likelihoods, and forms of hope. 
Bard, Ves, in this preſent quality of war: 


„ Lives 
7 1. e. which 3 to be mack Umaller Moves o 
8 Theſe firſt twenty lines were firſt inſerted in the folio of 1623. 

The firſt clauſe of this paſſage is evidently corrupted. All the folio 


editions and Mr, Rowe' 5 concur in fame as which Mr, Pope altered 
thus ; 8 | 


. if chis ereſem quality of wo war 
Impede rhe inſlant acc. 


This? has been ſilently followed by Mr. Theobald, Sit e Hanmer, 


and Dr, Warburton; but the Corruption 18 certainly deeper, for in the 


preſent reading Bardolph makes the inconvenience of hype to be that it 


may cauſe delay, when indeed the whole tenor of his argument is to 


recommend delay to the reſt that are too forward. I know not what ta 


propoſe, and am afraid that ſomething is omitted, and that the injury is 
jrremediable. Vet, perbaphy the alteration requiſite ls no more than 
this: | | 8 
Jes, in this preſent quaſi 'y of ar, 
Indeed of inflant action. 


It never, ſay s Haſtings, did harm to lay PRES Tie ihgods of bope. Ye, ſay 9. 


Bardolph, it has done harm in tis preſent geality of war; in a ftate of 
things ſuch az now before us, of war, indeed of inſtant action. This is, 


A Hay 98 Dr. Johnton' 5 e n 1 think we "= | 


nf this preſe At quality of War 
Impei the inflant ac lian. 


Ha ings ſays, it never yet did hurt to lay down Uelhoods and forms of | | 
haps > 1. lays ee, it has in every. caſe like Ser Where an 3 


| army | 
. 2 


472 SECOND PART or 


5 ſo in hop e, as in an early ſpring 
e ſee the appearing buds; which, to prove fruit, 

"Hp e gives not ſo much warrant, as deſpair, 

1 bur froſts will bite tbem. When we mean to build, , 
We firſt ſurvey the plot, then draw the model; 

And when we ſee the figure of the houſe, 

Then muſt we rate the coſt of the erection: 

Which if we find outweighs ability, 5 

Wi hat do we then, but draw anew the model 
In fewer offices; or, at leaſt,* deſiſt 

To build at all? Much more, in this great work 
(Which is, almoſt, to pluck a we nan down, | 
And ſet another up,) ſhould we ſurvey. 
The plot of fituation, and the model; 
"> Content upon a ſure foundation ; 3 | 
- Queſtion ſurveyors ; know our own eſtate, | 
How able ſuch a work to undergo, | 
To weigh againſt his oppoſite ; or elſe, 
We fortify i in paper, and in figures, 8 
Uſing the names of men inſtead of men: 
Ike one, that draws the mode] of a bole; — 
Beyond his power to build it; who, half through, 7 
Gives! 0 ex,1 and leaves his ber created coſt | | 


— 


— S a 


army Wi in ede and olive for favplies, has, without that 
reinforcement, impeild, or haſtily brought on, an immediate action. 
| SrEEVENS. 
| If we may be allowed to 1 infanc 4, the text may mean Ves, 
[ it has done harm in every caſe like ours; indeed it did harm in you! 65 
* Fg | Hotſpur' s caſe at Shrewſbury, which the Archbiſhop of York has juit 
© one bf given as an example. ToLLET. 7 = Ji 
W | This paſſage js allowed on all hands to be corrupt, but a e altera- ũ 
tion will, I apprehend, reftore the true reading. . 3 
| Les, if this preſent quality F, 8 . |; 
| In duc'd the inflant action. HENLEY. 5 | 
Mr. M. Maſon has propoſed the ſame reading. 323 1 
I believe the old reading is the true one, and that a line is loſt; but 
| have adopted Dr. e 5 emendation, becauſe 1 it makes ſenſe. £ F * 5 
5 N | 4 MALTON £.: . 
FF Whoever compares the reſt of this ſorech with St. Lats, xiv. 28. Ke. 
win find the former to have been wrought out of the latter, HenLEY. 
=» Perhaps we ſhould read—at laſt, STEEVENS, . e 
3 i. e. agree. STEEVENS. | 


KING HENRY IV. 


A naked ful ject to the weeping clouds, 


And waſte for churliſh winter's tyranny. 


Haft. Grant, that our hopes (yet likety of fair birth,) 
Should be ſtillborn, and that we now poſſeſs d Re 


The utmoſt man of expectation z * 
1 think, we are a body ſtrong enough, 


Even as we are, to equal with the king. 
Bard, What! 1s the king but five and twenty coul ind! 5 
Habt. To us, no more; nay, not ſo much, lord Bardolph, 


For his divifons; as the times do brawl, 
Are in three heads: one power againſt the French,4 


And one againſt Gleadower ; perforce a third 
Muſt take up us: So is the unfirm king 


In three divided; and his coffers ſound 
With hollow poverty and emptineſs. 


Arch. That he ſhould draw his ſeveral Arengths cogether, 


And come againſt us in full puifſance, 


Need not be dreaded, 


Ee ; If he ſhould do lo 


He leaves his back unarm d, the French and Welſh | 
Payi ing him at the heels: never fear that. 


Band, Who, is it like, ſhould lead his forces hither? 15 
Hel. T he duke of Lancaſter, and Welitmoreland : 6 


* e Againſt 


4 Dur! ring this rebellion of Northumberland and the Archbiſhop, a a 
French army of twelve thouſand men landed ac Milford Haven in Wales, ä 
for the aid of Owen Glendo ver. SrEEVEVS 


2 This paflage is read in the firſt edition thus: If he ſpeuld 47 fo, French . 


and Meiſa he leaves bis back unarm'd, they baying him at the heels, never 


fear that. Theſe lines, which were evidently printed from an interlined 
copy not underſtood, are properly regulated in che nexc e ition, and are 
here only mentioned to ſhow what errors may be ſuſpected to remain. 


Jon NSONs 


| 6 This i is an . Prints John Of Lancaſter was not created a 

duke till the ſecond year of the reign of his brother, King Henry V. 
MarLONE. 

This miſtake is pointed out by Mr. Soren in Boche place. It is 


not, however, true, that K. Henry IV. was himſelf the laſt perſon 


that ever bore the title of Duke of Lancafler,”* as Prince Henry a Tually = 
enjoy ed it at this very time, and had done ſo from the firſt year of his 

_ father's reign, when it was conferred upon him in full parliament. Rot. 

Part, LI. 4 428, 532. Shakſpeare was mi led by Stowe, who ſpeaking " 8 

| gy . hoe 


Th" 


413 


it 


- 
_— OTE So 1-990 — 


* 


eldeſf ſon Prince of Wales, &c. his ſecond ſonne was there made Date of | 


8 SECOND. PART or | 
Againſt the Welth, himſelf, and Harry Monmouth : > 
But who is ſubſtituted gainſt the N rench, | 


I have no certain notice, 


Arch, , on 3: :.: 

And publiſh the occaſion of our arms. 

Ihe commonwealth is ſick of their o nn choice, . 

Their over-greedy love hath ſurfeited (SS 

An habitation giddy and unſure _ | 

Hath he, that buildeth on the vulgar 1 | 

O thou fond many 17 with what loud applauſe 

Didſt thou beat heaven with ble ng SoGngbrot e 

Before he was what thou would'ſt have him be? 

And being now trimm'd in thine own defires, 

Thou, beaſtly feeder, art fo full of him, 

TT hat thou provok ſt thyſelf to caſt him up. 

So, ſo, thou common dog, didft thou diſgorge 

Thy glutton boſom of the royal Richard; 

And now thou would'ſt eat thy dead vomit up, 

And howl'ſt to find it. What truſt is in theſe times > 

They that, when Richard liv'd, would have him die, 

Are now become enamour'd on his graves e 

Thou, that threw'ſt duſt upon his goodly head,. Tr 

When through proud London he came lghing TT. 

After the admired heels of Bolingbroke, .- i 

Cry'ſt now, O earth, give us that king again, 

Aud take than this ! O thoughts of men accurſt! 

Tal, and to come, ſeem beſt; things preſent, worſt. 
ends. Shall we go dear: our numbers, and fet on > - 
. PIO are time $ bs and time bids be gone. 

[Exeunt, 5 


* 


N 8 art een, ties, cc Wen the King 1015 ns made his 


Lancaſter.” Annales, 1631. p. 323. He ihould therefore ſeem to have 
conſulted this author between the times of finiſhing the laſt play, and 
8 the preſent, RiTsox. _ | 

7 oa or 1 from the F rench meſuie, a multitude, Dover; | & 


3 


CO Eo We DoS a 0b 


KING HENRY IV, . 


ACT Il. SCENE I. 
London, 4 Street, 


Enter OE Faxe, and his boy, with her _ and Sxare 


Sllowing. 


ng. Mater Ling, have you enter d the aQtion ? ?; 
Fang. It is enter'd. | 


Hft Where is your yeoman | 28 bY it a dy yeoman ?/ 


will a” ſtand. toit? 
Fang. Sirrah, where's Snare | 3 


Ila. O lord, ay; good maſter Snare. | 
nne. Here; here. 


Fang. Snare, we mult arreſt fir John Falſtaff. 
Ileft. Yea, good maſier Snare; 1 have enter'd him and at. | 
Share. It may chance cd it forme of us Our lives, tor he will | 

ſtabs 5 | 
Het Alas the ww? als heed of him ; be ſtabb'd we in 
ic mine own houſe, and that moſt beaftly : in good faith, 
a' cares not what miſchief he doth, if his weapon be out : 


he will foin like any devil; he will 1 are neither woman, 
man, nor child. 


Fang. If I can cloſe with him, J Cafe not roo 15 harſh, 


\4h a4ad ( 3 bs 7: 


Het. No, nor, I neither; Ill be at your elbow, 


Fang. Anl but fit un once; an a' come but within my i 


vice; 29 


722 1 am undone by bis going; I warrant you, he's an 

infinitive thing upon my ſeore ; — Good maſter Fang, hold 

him ſure ;—good maſter Snare, let him not 'ſcape. He comes 

continually to Pye-corner, (ſaving your manhoods,) to buy 

a ſaddle; and he's indited to dinner to the lubbar's 

; head 2 in Lambert fret, to maſter Smooth's the e Gikman'; | 
| I pray 


A bailiff's follower was in our | author? 5 time called a x ſerjeant' | 
| yeonian. MaALON E. 


9 Vice or graſp; a 8 a 4 2 ſmith's vice: there is an- = 
other reading! in the old edition, view, which | think not fo good. Por E. 


Vice is the reading of the folio ; wiew of tie quarto. STEEVENS. 


The 1 is vulgarly called the vice in the Weſt of England. HENLZ I. 


. 1. ae 18, J anroc, a coiloguial e of the Lidbard's head, 


* 


e son. N 5 


Mins : 


K N 
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I pray ye, fince my exion is enter'd, and my cafe ſo openly 


known to the world, let him be brought i into his anſwer, A 
hundred mark is a long loan 3 for a poor lone woinan 4 to 


bear: and I have borne, and borne, and borne ; and have 


been fub'd off, and fub'd off, and fab'd off, from this day to 
that day, that it is a ſhame to be thought on. There is no 
honeſty in ſuch dealing; ; unleſs a woman ſhould be made an 

als, and a beaſt, to bear every knave' J n 


Laue Sir Torn Fier Page. and ie 


Vonder he comes; and that arrant malmſey-noſes knave, 
Bardolph, with him. Do your offices, do your offices, maſ- 
ter Fang, and maſter Snare; do me, do me, do me your offices. 


Hal. How now? whoſe mare's dead ? what's the matter? 
Fang. Sir John, I arreſt you at the ſuit of miſtreſs Quickly. 


bl 


Fal. Away, varlets Draw, Bardolph; cut me off the 
: villain s head; throw the quean in the channel, 


Hoſt, Throw me in the channel? I'II iow: thee! in the 


channel. Wilt thou ? wilt thou? thou baſtardly rogue !— 
Murder, murder! O thou honey. ſuckle villain! wilt thon 
EkEill God's officers, and the king's? O thou honey-ſeed 
rogue! thou art a Honey-ſeed ; a e and a a Wo- 
man. queller. 5 


Fol. Keep them off, Bardolph. - 
Fang. A refcue! a reſcue! | | 
Hu. Good Donn bring a | reſcue « or ; two,—Thou wo't, 


WO K 
++ maks's no en BY our poet wrote 


ſum for a poor widow to venture on truſt. TEORAU V. 
4 A lone WW9NAnR is an unmarried woman. STEEVEN a. 


5 That is, red noſe, from the effect of malmſey wine. Jou xsox. 


In the old fong of Sir Simon the King, the burthen. of 808 ſtanz a is 


0 8470 old Sir Simon the king, | 
0 Says old Sir Simon the king, 
« With his ale-dropt hoſe, _ 
And his malmſey noſe, _ | SF 
& Sing hey ding, ding a ding. of n 8 | 
6 The landlady” s Corruption of homicidal and homicide. . TizoBALD. 


17 Wiclifh, in his Trar-fltion of the New Teſtament, uſes this word for 
carnifex, Mark, vi. 27: Herod ſent a man-que: ery. and commanded his 
head to be brought.“ 82 EEVENS, | 


ot bundred mark a ling | 
loan for a poor lone woman to bear ; i, e. a hundred n. ark | is 4 good round 


= 


—_—_ 
— — — 


KING HENRY W. ay” 


ww t thou? thou wo't, wo't thou ? do, do, thou rogue! do, : 
thou hemp-ſeed! 


Fa. Away, you ſcullion! 18 you thmpallianl you fultla- 


| Han! 9 III tickle your cataſtrophe. 


Enter the Lord Chief juſtice, attended. 


Ch. Ju. What's the matter? keep the peace here, ho! 
Ha. Good my lord, be 98 to me! 1 beſeech you, 


Rana to me! 


Ch. Jul. How now, fir John? what, are yon havhog 
. 


Doth this become your place, your time, and buſineſs ? 
Vou ſhould have been well on your way to York, — 
Stand from him, fellow; Wheretore hang it thou on dim! ? 


#1. O my moſt worſhipful lord, an't pleaſe your grace, 


Tama poor widow of ede and he 18 arreſted at my 
| ſuit. : 5 


Ch. Juſi. For what ſam? _ : 

#:/2. It is more than for ſome, my lord; it is for all, all 
I have: he hath eaten me out of houſe and home; he hath 
put all my ſubſtance into that fat belly of his bat Iwill 
have ſome of it out again, or I 11 ride thee o nights, like the 0 


ma re, 


Fal. I iter Jam as like to ride the mare, 2 if T have any : 


vantage of ground to get up. 


Ch. Juli. How comes his fir John? Fiel what man of 
good temper would endure this tempeſt of exclamation ? 


A re you not aſhamed, to enforce a poor widow to Sos rough | 
a courſe to come a her own ? 5 


Fal. 


8 8 This ſpeech is given to the 1 Page 1 in «tl the editions. to 1 5 folio of __ 


1664. d is more proper for Falſtaff, but that the voy mult. not Land. ; 


quite filent and uſeleſs.on the ſtage. Joun SON. 7 
The firſt of theſe terms of a tbuſe may be derived from ramper, Fre. 


to be low in the wirid.. The other from fuſtic, a club; i, e. a perſon. - 


whoſe weapon of defence | is a cudgel, aot being entitled to wear a ſword. 
STEEYIENS. 


2 Ihe Hoſteſs. had threateted: to ride Falſte F- its the Incubus or 
 Nighe-Mare; but his alluſion, (if it be not a wanton one,) is to the 
5 Cal pi, whi ich is . call 4 the 1 or t1wo-lepg'd Mare. 


SERVER | 
1 think the alluſion is only a wanton one. Mazox E. | T 


11 
— 
1 


N 


- Nat: What is the 0 ſum that I owe thee 3 
Het. Marry, if thou wert an honeſt man, thy gelt, and the 


i money too. Thou didſt ſwear to me upon a parcel-gilt gob- 
let, fitting in my Dolphin- chamber, at the round table, by 

a ſea-coal fire, upon Wedneſday in Whitſun-week, when the 

prince broke thy head for liking his father to a ſinging- 

man of Windfor ; thou didſt ſwear to me then, as I was 

: waſhing thy wound, to marry me, and make me my lady 


thy wife. Canſt thou deny it? Did not goodwife Keech, 


the butcher's wife,s come in then, and call me gollip 

_ Quickly ? coming in to borrow a meſs of vinegar; “ telling 

us, ſhe had a good diſh of prawns ; whereby thon didſt deſire 
to eat fome; whereby I told thee, they were ill for a green 


wound ? And didſt thou not, when ſhe was gone down 


ſtairs, deſire me to be no more fo familiarity with ſuch poor 


people; ſaying, that ere long they ſhould call me madam ? 


8 And didſt thou not kiſs me, and bid me feteh thee thirty 
| | ſhillings? 4 


3 . parcel-gilt g goblet 3 is a . gilt . on bach parts of it as are 


emboſs'd. On the books of the Stationers“ Company, among their 


plate 1560, is the following entry: © Item, nine ſpoynes of ſilver, 
whereof vil gylte and ii pareell-gylte.” The ſame records contain fifty 
jnſtances to the fame purpoſe : of theſe ſpoons the faint or other orna- 
ment pn the handle was the only part gilt. | 
lolinſhed, deſcribing the arrangement of Wolſey' D plate, . EY” | 
FE in the councit-chamber was all 2 8 and Lare. cel. gilt Plate.“ 


STEEVE NS. 


13 deſcribing a bride. Sup ſays it was 1 foormed of a ſweet 


0 Tacket barrell, a faire turn'd foot {er to it, all ſcemy beſhivered and 
Parcel git.” RITSoXR. 


Parcel gilt meant what i is now called by artiſts party-rile 3 that 155 


where part of the work is sil, and Part left Plain or ungilded, 

| MALON E. 
1 Sach! is the reading of the firſt edition; : all the reſt have—fer liken- 
Ing him to @ ſinging man. The original edition is right; the Prince 
might allow familiarities with hir, C-If, and yet very properly break the 
Fnight's head when he ridiculed his fathers. Jon xsoN. | | 
Liking is the reading of the quarto, 1600, and is better ſuited to dame 
Quickly than ikexing, "the word ſubſtiturcd inſtead of it, in the folio. 


M ALONE. 


5 A Keecb is the fat of an ox rellen up by che butcher into a round 

£ mp. „ 

A mrſs ſeems to have been the common term for a ſmall proportion of 
any thing belonging to the kitchen. STEEvENS. | 


80 che the 6 gona term i= a meſs of N Maron z. 


"Ag 3 — — 
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ſuillings? I put thee now to thy book-oath deny it, if thou + 
| } 
1 My lord, this is a poor mad foul; and ſhe fig ur 
and down the town, that her eldeſt ſon is like you: ſhe hath 
been in good caſe, and, the truth is, poverty hath diftrated 
her. But for theſe fooliſh. e beſeech you, I may | 
have redreſs againſt them. | 

Ch. Fuſt. Sir John, fir John, I am wel acquainted with 
your manner of wrenching the true cauſe the falſe way. It 
is not a confident brow, nor the throng of words that come 
with ſuch more than impudent faucineſs from you, can 
thruſt me from a level conſideration ; you have, “ as it ap- 
pears to me, practiſed upon the caly- yielding ſpirit of this 
woman, and made her ſerve Four \ uſes both in 228 and. 
perſon. | 

Het. Yea, in trckh; my lord. : 

Ch. Fuft, Pr 'ythee, peace —pay her che debt you owe 
her, and unpay the villainy you have done with her; the one 
you may do with Rerling money' F and the other with current 

repentance. | 5 

Fal. My lord, I will not as this Peep aithout: 
| reply. You call honourable boldnels, impudent ſaucineſs: 


if a man will make court'ſy, and ſay nothing, he is virtuous: 


No, my lord, my humble duty remember d, I will not be 
your ſuitor; I ſay to you, I do deſire deliverance from 


theſe officers, being upon haſty employ ment in the king's 
affa, Urs. 


Ch, Fut. You ſpeak as having power to "a; wrong : but : 


anſwer in the effect. of your Wee and Hatisfy the poor” 
woman. 


Fal. Come hither, hoſteſs, 1 [T, aking 45 2 dee 


Enter 
5 la the alt quarts it is read tþus r ET as it appears to me, 
pra d upin the eaſy-yield;ng ſpirit of this ꝛboman, and made her ſerve _ 
your uſes both in purſe and perſon. Without this, the 8 
exhortation of the Chief Juſtice is leſs proper. Jouxsox. 

7 A Yorkſhire word for rebuke. Por E. 

Sneap fignifies to check; as children eafily ſneaped ; kde and froits 
Jneap- d with cold weather, See Ray's Coileft.on; 


Ihe word is derived ee Scotch. We {till uſe ſrub 1 in the ſame . 
fenle. SrEEVENS. 


b That is, anbws rina manner ſuirabte to your character. Jouxsen- 
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Are near at hand: the reſt the paper tells. 


"Enter 8 5 


Ch. Taft. Wu: aſter Gower ; What news? 
Gow. 'the king, my lord, and Harry prince of Wales 


Fal. As I am a gentleman : 
Hot. Nay, you ſaid ſo before, 


Fal. As Il ama gentleman Come, no more words of | 
it 


x Theft. By his heavenly ground Itread on, Tat be faints 
pan both my plate, and the tapeſtry of my dining-chambers. 


Fal. Glaſſes, glaſſes, is the only drinking: 9 and for thy 


walls, —a pretty flight drollery, or the ſtory of the prodigal, 


or the German hunting in water-work,? is worth a thouſand 
2 


of theſe bed- hangings,3 and theſe fly „bitten tapeſtries. Let: 

it be ten pound, if thou canſt. Come, an it were not for 
thy humours, there is not a better wench in England. Go, 
> wath thy face, and draw thy action: 4 Come, thou muſt not 


be in this humour with me; doſt not know me? W come, 19 85 


I know thou walt ſet on to this. 


Heſt. Pray thee, fir John, let it be bot twenty nobles; 


Y Yfaich 5 am loth to pam my Plate, 1 in good earnelt, la. 


Fal. 
9 Mrs. Quickly 3 18 3 in - the ho fate as the Earl of Shrewſbutyg 


who not having b-en paid for the diet, &c. of Marry Queen of Scots, While 
ſhe was in his cuſtody. in 1530, writes as follows to Thomas Bawdewyn : 
I wold have you bye me glaſſes to drink in: Send me word what olde 
Flat yeldes the ounce, for I wyll not leve me a cafe of ſp/ware to arink ing. 
butt I wyll ſee the next terme my. creditors payde.”” See e S 


Illufirations of Engliſþ Hiſtory, Vol. II. p. 252. STEEVENS. 


+}, e. in Water colours. WARBURTON. 
So, in Holinſhed, p. 819: „ The king for himſelf had a 151 of 


3 &c and fer his other lodgings he had great and goodlie tents of 


blew epaterwork garniſhed with yellow and white.” It appears alſo from 


the ſame Chronicle, p. $40, that theſe painted cloths were brought from 
Holland. The German hunting was therefore a ſubject very likely to be 
adopted by the artiſts of that country. STEEVENS. 


The German hunting, is, I ſuppoſe, hunting the = Bear. Shak- 


| Oy” in another place ſpeaks of s full- acorn'd dear a Germ n one. 


| FARMER, 
3 We ſhould read Kat derne i. e. faded. | WanBURTON: 


I think the preſent reading may well ſtand. He recommends painted 


canvas inſtead of tapeſtry, which he calls bed-hangings in contempt; * 


fitter to make curtains than to _ walls. Jon xSOR. 
1 S ne a4 means here withdraw M. M asoR. 
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Fal. Let it alone; I'll make other ſhift; you'll be a fool 
ſtill. 


Hit, Well, you ſhall have it, though I pawn my gown. 


I hope, you Il come to ſupper: You' 1 pay me all together? 
Tal. Will I live?-Go, with her, with her; [To Bake 
DOLYK.*)] hook on, hook on. 


Heft. Will you have Doll Tear-ſheet meet you at Copper ? p 


Fal. No mote words; let's have her. 
:  FExeunt Hoſteſs, Baxboien, Offeers, aud Bye 
Cp. Fuft. | have heard better news. 
Fal. What's the news, my good lord? 
| Ch. Fuft. Where lay the king laſt night? 
Gow, At Baſingſtoke, 7 my lord. . 
Fal. I hope, my lord, all's well: What's the news, my, 
lord? | e 5 
Ch. Fuft. Come all his forces back? 
. Gow, No; fifteen hundred foot, five hundred . 
Are march dt up to my lord of Lancaſter, 
Againſt Northumberland, and the archbiſhop. 
Fal. Comes the king hack from Wales, my noble tord1 > 


Ch, Fufl. You ſhall have letters of me preſently : Come, 


go along with me, good maſter r 

Fal. My lord! 

C. Jui. What's the matter! 15 

Fal. Maſter Gower, ſhall. I entreat_ you with me to 
dinner? 


' Gaav., I wh wait upon my good lord here: I thank Jou, 


good fir John. 


Ch. Fat. Sir John, you loiter here too > long, being you 


are to take ſoldiers up in counties as you go. 
Fal. Will you ſup with me, maſter Gower ? 


Ch. Fuſt, What fooliſh maſter — 95 theſe manners, | 


1 0 85 


Fat, Maſter Gower, if they become me not, he was a foot | 


that 
'v In 15 editions the marginal direction i—To the Officers. | 


Ira ther ſuſpect chat the words hook on, book an, are  addrefled to Bardolpb,. 


and mean, go you with her, hang upon her, and REES her 1 in the ſame 5 


humour, STEEVENSe 


7 The quarto reads at Billingſgate.. The 3 bet down ah nant | 


of the place Which Was 5 the moſt familiar to them. S TEE ENa. 


M ALONE. 
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that taught them me. — his is the right fencing grace, my | 
lord; tap for tap, and ſo part fair, 

Ch. Juſt. Now the Lord e thee ! thou art a great 
Sool. 1 | 5 


SCENE II. 
The ſame. An:ther Street. 
Enter Prince He NRY and Pol * 9. 


P. md Truſt me, I am exceeding weary. 
Point. Is it come to that? I had thought, wearineſs durſt 
not have attach'd one of ſo high blood. 
| P. Hen. Faith, it does me; though it Rifeglodrs the 
| complexion of my greatneſs to acknowledge it. Doth! it not 
ſhow vilely in me, to defire ſmall beer? 

Poins. Why, a prince ſhould not be ſo looſely ſtudied, as 
to remember ſo weak a compoſition” 
F. Hen. Belike then, my appetite was not bine got; 
1 for, by my troth, 1 do now remember the poor creature, 
_ ſmall beer. But, indeed, theſe humble confiderations make 
me out of love with my greatneſs. What a diſgrace is it to 
me, to remember thy name? or to know thy face to-mor- 
row ? or to take note how many pair of ſilk ſtockings thou 
hat; wiz, theſe, and thoſe that were the peach-colour'd ones? 
or to bear the inventory of thy ſhirts; as, one for ſuperfluity, 
and one other for uſe ?—but that, the tennis court-keeper 
knows better than I; for it is a low ebb of linen with thee, 
| when thou keepeſt not racket there; as thou haſt not done a 
great W hile, bccauſe the reſt of thy 3565 countries have made 


: A mift to eat up thy holland : - 4 and God knows „ whether 


thoſe 

3 This 8 Mr. Pope 0 5 0 fron the firſt edition. I think it 
may as well be omitted. It is omitted in the firſt folio, and in all ſub- 
| ſequent editions before Mr, Pope's, and was perhaps expunged by the 
author. The editors, unwilling to loſe any thing of Shakſpeare's, not 
only inſert what he has added, but cal what he has rejected. JonunsoNs 
I have not met with poſitive evidence that Shakſpeare rejected any 
Paſſages whatever, Such proof may indeed be inferred from the quartos 
Which were publiſhed in his life-time, and are declared (in their titles) 
to have been enlarged and corrected by his own hand, Theſe I Would 
low, 1 in atme to the folio and ihould at al} times be cautious of 
| "A 


* * 
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thoſe that bawl out the ruins of thy linen,“ ſhall inherit his 
kingdom : but the midwives ſay, the children are not in 


the Fault ; whereupon the world increaſes, and kindreds are 
mightily ſtrengthen d. | 
Dont. How ill it follows, after you have labour d ſo kard, | 


y ou ſhould talk ſo idly ? Tell me, how many good young 


princes would do fo, their fathers being. ſo lick as yours. at 
this time 15? | 
P. Hen. Shall I te 11 thee one thing, Poing ? 
Pains, Ves; and let it be an excellent good thing. 
P. Her. It ſhall ſerve among wits of no- higher breeding 


than thine... 


Poius. Go to; I ſtand the puſh of your one thing that 
you will tell, | 
P. Hen, Why, I tell thee, —it | is not. meet that 1 ſhould be 


fad, now my father is ſick: albeit I could tell to thee, (as 


to one it pleaſes me, for fault of a better, to call my friend, ) 
I could be ſad, and ſad indeed too. 
 Piins, Very hardly, upon ſuch a ſubject. 

P. Hen. By this hand, thou think'ſt me as far in "the 
devil's book, as thou, and Falſtaff, for obduracy and per- 
ſiſtency: Let the end try the man, But [ tell thee,—my 
heart bleeds inwardly, that my father is ſo ſick: and keeping 
ſuch vile company as thou art, hath in reafon taken from me 


all oſtentation of ſorrow. 2 


Poing. The reaſon ? 


P, Hen. What would hs think. of me, if 1 ſhould 
weep © E: | 
8 52 


| oppoſing its antharity to that of the eder e copies Of the play in queſtion, 
- there is no quarto extant but that in 1600, and there fore we are unau- 
thorized to aflert that a ſingle paſſage was omitted by conſent of the 


poet himſelf. I do not think 1 have a right to expunge what Shakſpeare 
ſhould ſzem to have written, on the bate authority of the player editors. 
1 have therefore reſtored the paſſage 1 in queſtion, to the text. 
STEVENS. 
This and many other Graikiar 1 were ee ſtruck out of | 
the playhouſe copies by the Matter of the Revels. MiLonz. 
I ſuſpect we ſhould read that baw!l out of the ruins of thy linen; i. e. 


his baſtard children, wrapt up in his old ſhirts.” The ſubtequent words 


confirm this emendation. The latter part of this ſpeech, “ And Got, 


knows,“ &c. is omitted in the fo'io« Marons, 
_ * Ofcntation is here ngt boaſtful ſhow, but ſimply ſhow. Jounson. | 
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Pains,” I would think thee a moſt princely hy poerite. 


P, Hen, It would be every man's thought : and thou art 
| a bleſſed fellow to think as every man thinks; never a man's 


thought in the world keeps the road-way better than thine : 


_ every man would think me an hypocrite indeed. And what 


accites your moſt worſhipful thought, to think ſo ? 


Pains, Why, becauſe you have been ſo lewd, and ſo much 
engraffed to Falſtaſf, 
P. Hen. And to thee. 


Point. By this light, I am well pochen of, 10 can bear it 


with my own ears: the work that they can ſay of me is, 
that I am a ſecond brother, and that I am a proper fellow 
of my hands ;3 and thoſe two things, I confeſs, I cannot 


help. By the maſs, here comes Bardolp „ 
P. Hen. And the boy that I gave Faltaf: he had him 


from me chriſtian; and look, it the fat villain have not 
transform'd kim ape. 
| Enter Baxbolrn Sid Page. 


Bard dave your grace! | 5 
P. Hen. And yours, moſt noble Bardolph! 
Bard. Come, you virtuous afs,4 [7% the P Page.] you 


baſhlul fool, muſt you be bluſhing? wherefore bluſh you 
now? What a maidenly man at arms are you become ? Is it 
ſuch a matter, to get a pottlepot's maidenhead? | 
Page. He call'd me even now, my lord; through a 201 : 
_ lattice, and ] could diſcern no part of his face from the 
| window: 


3 A tall or ; proper fellow of his hands was a out fighting man. 


Jlonxsow. 
13 this place, however, it means a good wales well made perſonable 


| man. pPoins might certainly have gage his being a fghting fellow. 


RITSON. 
A 3 flow. of my Gze 3 orof 1 my inches, as we ſhould now 


expreſs it. M. MasoN. 
Proper, it has been already obſerved, in our author's time 6gnified | 
| handſome. MaLoNE. 
Though all the editions give this ſpeech t to Poins, it ſeems evident, 
dy the Page's immediate reply, that it muſt be placed to Bardolph: for 
8 Bardolph had called to the boy from an ale-houſe, and it is likely, made 
bim half-drunk; and, the boy being aſhamed of it, it is natural for 
| Bardolph, a bold unbred fellow, to banter him on his auk ward baſhfulneſs.. 


| N HEOBAL Do. 
5 1. e. from an n ale-houſe window. MALONE, | 
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window : at laſt, I ſpied his eyes; and, methought, he had 
made two holes in the alewite's new PSUs, and peep 'd 
through. _ | 

P. Hen, Hath not the boy profited ? 

Bard. Away, you wWhoreſon upright rabbit, aw 5 * ! 

Poge. Away, you raſcally Althea's dream, away! 

P. Hen. Inſtruct us, boy: What dream, boy? 

Page. Marry, my lord, Althea dream'd ſhe was delivercd 


ofa fires brand; “ and therefore J call him her dream. 


= Hen. A Crown's worth of good interpretation.7— 


There! it is, boy. | [Gives him money. 


_ Pains. O, that this good bloſſom could be Kept from can- 


kers LEW ell, there 1s ixpence to preſerve thee, 


Bard. An you do not 'make him be  hang'd among Jus 


the gallows ſhall have wrong. 


P. Hen, And how doth thy maſter, Bardolph 5 


Bard. Well, my lord. He heard of your grace” 3 coming N 
to town; there's a letter for vou. 


P. How: Delivered with good reſpect. —And how doth 


the martlemas, your maſter ? 8 


Hard. In bodily health, fir. * 
Poins. Marry, the immortal part needs” a TW dein: . but 


that moves not him; though that be ſick, it dies not. 


P. Hen, 1 do allow this wen9 to be as familiar with me 
as my dog: and he holds his place; for, look you, how he 


u rites. 


Poins, [ Reads. John Falſtaff, tight. — man mm 


5 know that, as oft as he has occaſion to name himſelf. Ex en 


like 


5 5 Shak fare is dere miſtaken in his FD I and has coufbanded - 
Althea's firebrand with Hecuba's. The firebrand of Althea was real; 


but Hecuba, when the was big with Paris, dreamed that the was delivered 
of a fixcbrand that conſumed the kingdom. Jon NSN. 6 


7 e penny worth of good inte rpretation,"'” 18, it 1 remember right, 5 


the title of ſome old Wy Ys MAL ONE. 


5 That is, the autumn, or rather the later ſpring. The old fellow | 
with javenite paſſions. Joh NS. 

In The Fig Part of King Henry IV. the Prince calls Falſtaff cc the | 
latter ſpring, —all-haliown ſummer.“ MaA LON ERK. 

Murtiemus is corrupted from Mar inmas, the feaſt of 87 Martin, the 


_ Eley ench of November. I he . 18 x general | in the old plays. 


5 STLERVER SS 
Thi. Cale excreſcence of a man, Joux zone 
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like thoſe. that are kin to the king; for they never prick 


_ all others the moſt romplaifant 3 5 his cap is always at hand. 


their finger, but they ſay „ There is ſome of the ting s bload 


Spit : Hit comes that? f. ays he, that takes upon him not to 


conceive: the anſwer is as ready as a borrower's cap; 1 am 
the Ring s poor couſin, 2 4 


" Few. Nay, they will be kin to us, or they will fetch it 


| Gow Japhet, Eut the letter :— 


Poins, Sir John Falitaif, knight 75 the fin be king, near at 


His. fat er, Har ” pris * e ect. — Why, this 1s a 
certificate, 


. Heu. Peace! 
Poins. I awill imitate the F Reman in brevity :5—» 


he ſure means brevity in breath; ſhort-winded,—-/ Fa OR 
' me to thee, I commend ihee, and 1 leawe thee, Be not 100 
Familiar with Poins ; for he miſuſes thy Lal. % much, that 


he Savears, thou art to marry bis alter 
Times as thou may t, and ſo farewell, 
4 5 Tine, by yea and no, (eb is as "anc as 


to ſay, as thou uſeſt him,) Jack Falſtaff, with 


ell THe at idle 


my familiars ; ; John, abs my brothers and | 


ters; _— John, ou all e . 
My 


* Old e copy—a . cap. 133 . = 


But how is a borrow'd cap fo ready? Read, a borrower's caps and then 


there is ſome humour in it: for a man that goes to borrow money, is of 


WARBURTON. 


Falttaff's followers, when they ſole any thing called ita purchaſe. & 


borrowed cap in the ſame diate might be a facen one; which is fum̃ 


| ciently ready, veinge as Falitaft Hays, 6« to be found on every hedge.“ 


1 


Such caps as were worn by men in our author's age, were made of ſilk, 
velvet, or woollen; not of linen; and conſequently. is not be hung 


out to dry on hedges. STEEVENS. 


I think Dr. Warburton's correction is right. A cap 1s not a thing | 


likely to be borrowel, in the common fenſe of the word: and in the 


Tenſe of ſtealing the ſenſe ſhould be a cap 70 be borroweds Beſides, con- 


; "_—_ was the cant phrafe for fealin;, FARMER. 


+ All the editors, except Sir Thomas Hanmer, have left this letter in 
confuſion, making the Prince read part, and Poins parts 1 have fol- 


1 lowed his correction. Jon x so&. 5 
The old copy reads Romans, which. Dr. "Warkurton very 8 


corre cted, though he is wrong when he appropriates the character to- 


Brutus, who affected pot Werten ot 1 I ſuppoſe by the 
©» benqurabie 
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My lord „Iwill ſteep this letter in ſack, and make him eat 
it. 

P. Hen. That's to make him eat twenty of his words. o 
But do you uſe me thus, Ned? muſt I marry your fifter ? 

Pins. May the wench have no worſe fortune! but 1 never 
ſaid ſo. | 

P. Hen, Well, 1 5 we play the coole with the time; 5 
the ſpirits of the wiſe fit in the clouds, and mock us, 1s 


your maſter here in London? 
Bard. Ves, my lord. | 
P. Hen. Where ſups he ? doth the old bat feed! in thez 


old frank ? 7 
Bard. At the old place, my lord: in Eaſtcheap, 
P. Hen. What COWPRny 5 
Page. Epheſians,” my lord ; of the old church. 
PF. Hen, Sup any women with him ? 555 
Page. None, my lord, but old miſtreſs „ Quickly, and 
miſtreſs Doll Tear-ſheet. | ps 
. Hen. What pagan may that be? „ | 
Page. A proper gentlewoman, fir, and a kinfwoman of 


my maſter's, ” 
P. Hen, Even ſuch kin, as the pariſh ibs are to the 
town bull. — Shall we fteal upon them, Ned, at ſupper? 
Pains, T am your ſhadow, my lord; I'll follow Fun. 
P. Hen, Sirrah, you boy, —and Bardolph ; ;—no word to 
_ Four maſter, that I am 538 come to town: There s for your 
Bard, 1 have no tongue, fr 
7 5 5 | e 
| Jabs Sent 18 Wiese Julius Serin whoſe « Vent, WY wich; ſeems 
do be alludea to in the beginning of the letter, I commeid me to thee, I | 
commend thee, and I l:awve thee, The very words of Cæſar are afterwards 
quoted by Falſtaff, HEAT u. 

0 Why juſt twenty, when the letter contained above eight times 
twenty! ? We ſhould read plenty ; and in this word the joke, as flender as. 
it is, conſiſts, WARBURTON. | 

Frank is ſy. 8 1 ts 
„ Ephefian was a term in the cant of theſs times, of which 1 know 
not the preciſe notion: it was, perhops, a toper, So, the Hoſt, in The 
Ale Ty Hives of Windfer : 2 6c It! is thine hoſt, thine Ephefan calls 
Jon uso 
9 Pagan ſ-ems to have been a cant ery implying een either | 
of birch or manners. ST.EEVENS. | 


Kw ů — ———— — 
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Page. And for mine, fir, —1 will govern 8: - | 

P. Hen, Fare ye well; go. [Excaut BarDoLPH and 

Page. ]—This Doll Tear- ſheet ſhould be ſome road. 

Pius. 1 warrant you, as Common as the way between 
faint Alban's and London. 


H. Hen. How might we foe Falſtaff beſtow himſelf to- 


night! in bis true colours, and not ourſelves be ſeen ? 


Pins, Put on two leather jerkins,* and aprons, and wait 


""- him at his table as drawers. 


P. Hen, From a god to a bull? a heavy deſcenſion! it 
was Jove's caſe. From a prince to a prentice ? a low trans- 


55 formation! that ſhall be mine: for, in every thing, the 
e muſt weigh with the folly. Follow me, Ned. 


| Exeunt, 


8 C C E N E Ul. 
Wirte och. B: Here the 3 


5 Enter NonTruupERLAnD, Lady NonTHUMBERLAND, 


and Tach VER CY. 


Ak 1 pray os: loving wit; and gentle daughter, 


? Give even wy unto my rough affairs; 


put 
A "This was a Slot very unlik- ly to ſucceed * the prince and 
the drawers were all known, but it produces merriment, which our 


| author found more uſe ful than probability. JonNSOR. 


Johnſon forgets that all the family were in the ſecret, except Falſtaff ; 1 


| and that the Prince and Poins were diſguiſed. M. Mason. 


But bow does this circum{tance meet with Dr. Johnſon's objeQion k 
The improbability ariſes from Falſtaff's being perfectly well acquainted 
with all the waiters in the houſe; and however diſguifed the Prince and 
Poins might be, or whatever aid they might derive from th landlord and 


his ſervants, they could not in fact paſs for the old attendants, with whoſe 
_ perſon, voice, and manner, Falſtaff was well acquainted, Accordingly 
he diſcovers the Prince as ſoon as ever he ſpeaks, However, Shak- 


ſpeare's chief object was to gain an opportunity for Falſtaff to abuſe the 


Price and Poins, while they remain at the back part of tae ſage in 
their diſguiſes: a jeu de theatre which he practited | in other pla- „ and 


which always gains applauſe. MaLOS E. 
3 Mr. Upton propoſes that we ſhould: read thus 3 tran ſpo fition's. | 


Firm apodtia buil ? a load trarsfurmation | ———>——from a prince to a pren- 
© Bice & a beavy declenſton! I lis W ls elegent,. and perhaps right. 


| Pünzon. 
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Put not you on the viſage of the times, | 


And be, like them, to Percy troubleſome, 


Lady N, Thave given over. I will ſpeak no more: 
Do what you will ; your wiſdom be your g guide, 
North, Alas, ſwect wife, my honour is at pawn; 


And, but my going, nothing can redrem it. 


Lady P. O, yet, for God's ſake, go not to theſe wars! 
'The time was, father, that you broke your word, 


When you were more endear'd to it than now; 


When your own Percy, when my heart's dear Harry, 


_ Threw many a northward look, to ſce his father 


Bring up his powers; but he did long in vain. 

Who then perſuaded you to ſtay at home ? 

There were two honours loſt; yours, and your ſon's, 
For yours,——may heavenly glory brighten it! 


For his, —it tuck upon him, as the ſun 
In the grey vault of heaven: and, by his light, 


gland move 


Did all the chivalry of Eng | 
Jo do brave acts; he was, indeed, the glaſs 


W herein the bb youth did dreſs theme Ives. 


He had no legs, that practis' d not his gait: 
And ſpeaking . which nature made his blewich, 


Became the accents of the valiant ;4 


For thoſe that could ſpeak low, and rardily, 
Would turn their own PRION to a) Hulſe, 


| To ſeem like him: So that, in ſpeech, in gal it, 


In diet, in affections of deli: ght, 


Is military rules, humours of blood, 


He was the mark and glaſs, copy and bak, | 
That faſhion'd others. And him, — O woncrous him! 


O miracle of men I him did you leave, 


(Second to none, unſeconded by you,) 


Jo look upon the hideous god of war 


In diſadvantage: to abide a field, 
Did 


Cs 2 Ng th ch, is, , ſpeaking faſt, Abs one = on 8 


The oppoſition deſigned by the adverb tardily, alſo ſerves to nen 5 
we explanation » of the e bbich. e | , 


* A = 
rr * 
— Ae. + . - — —— — 


= 
K ——— —— — — — — 


Never, O never, do his ghoſt the Wrong, 


FTirſt let them try themſelves : So did your ſon; 
He was fo ſuffer'd ; fo came I a widow; _ 
And never ſhall have length of lite enough, 


As with the tide ſwell'd up unto its height, 
That makes a ſtill-ftand, running neither way. 


| T ill time and vantage crave my company. ; { Exeunt. 


= Prength, furniſhing the means of 9 ;—the paſſive for the active dg 


- roſemary v was Lalen 7 Femen: branct from ite 8 2 cephalick. 
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Did ſeem defenſible : fo you left him: 


To hold your honour more preciſe and nice 
With others, than with him; let them alone; 


The marſhal, and the archbiſhop, W : | | 


Had my ſweet Harry had but half their numbers, 


- "TOs day might I, banging on Hotſpur' 8 neck, | | ; + 
Have talk'd of Monmouth's grave. — 


Wi Hheſhrew your heart, | 
Fair daughter! you FE draw my ſpirits from me, 


With new lamenting ancient overlights. 


But I muſt go, and meet with danger there; 
Or it will ſeck me in another place, 


And find me worſe provided. 


Ledy VL. . fly to Seb, 


Till th: that the nobles, and the arm 2d commons, 


Have of their puiſſance made a little taſte, 1 
Lady P. If they get ground and vantage of the king 1 - 


Then! join you with them, like a rib of ſteel, 


To make ſtrength ſtronger; but, for all our loves, = 


Jo rain upon remembrance “ with mine eyes, 


That it may grow and ſprout as high as heaven, 
For recordation to my noble huſband, 


North, Come, come, go in with me: 'tis with my wind, 


Fain would I go to meet the archbiſhop, e 
But many thouſand reaſons hold me back ; ——— 
J will reſolve for Scotland; there am l, 


5 Defenſible-does not in this place mean capable of defence, but bearing 


ciple. MaLuNE. 
5 Alluding to the plant roſemary, ſo called, and afed 3 in funerals. 
As rue was cailed berb of grace, from its being uſed in exorcilms ſo 


8 
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80 CEN E IV. 


London. 1 Rom in the Boar's Head 7: avern, in E aſtcheaps | 


Enter F Draw ers. 


1. Draw. What the devil hat they brought there? ode: 


Johns ? thou know 'ſt, fir Jen cannot endure an apple- 
John. 7 


2. Draw. Maſs, thou ſay'ſt true: The prince once ſet a 
diſh of apple-Johns before him, and told him, there 


were five more fir Johns: and, putting off his hat, faid 7 will 


25W take my leave of theſe fix dry, round, old, avit ther d kn rights, 
It anger'd him to the heart; but he hath forgot that. 
1. Drazv. Why then, cover, and ſet them down: And ſee 


if thou canſt find out Sneak's noiſe,® miſtreſs Tear-ſheet 
would tain hear ſome muſick. Deſpatch: — The room where 
they ſapp'd, is too hot; they'll come in ſtraight. 


2. Draw, Sirrah, here. will be the prince, and maſter 


Poins anon: and they will put on two of our jerkins, and 


aprons; and ſir John muſt not know of it ; Bardolph. hath : 
. brought word. 


SO 


1. Draw. By the mak; here will be old utis9 1. will be 


an excellent ſtratagem. 


2. Draw, FI lee, it 1 can ſind out Sneak, | [ Exit. 
| | Enter 


7 This apple will keep two years, but becomes very wrinkled and 


Thrivelled, It is called by the French, — Deux-aus. Thus, Cogan, in 


his (amen of Health, 1595: © The beſt : apples that we have in England 
are pepins, deufants, coſtards, darlings, and ſuch other.” STxx VENS. 


5 Sneak was a Rtreet minſtrel, aud therefore the drawer goes out to 


liſten if he can hear him in the neighbourhood, JornSoN. 


A noiſe of muficians anciently ſignified a concert or company of them. 
Falltatt addreſſes an as a Company in another ſcene of this play, 
STEEVENS. 


9 Utis, an old word yet in uſe in ſome counties, ſignifying a merry 
feſtival, from the French buit, octo, ab A. 8. Sahra, e d 


5 elcyjut—Slkinnet. Pore, 


Ola, in this place, does not mean ancient. "bat was Pan's a com- 


mon augmentative in colloquial language. 0¹⁴ Utis 80 . in 
a peat ved, et vTELV EN 8. 


ſick. 


me? 
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"Ps Hoſteſs and Doll Na et | 


Hoh. Vfaith, ſweet heart, methinks now you are in an 
excellent good temperality: your pulſidge beats as extraordi- 
narily as heart would deſire; and your colour, I warrant 
you, is as red as any toſe: But, i'faith, you have drunk too 


much canaries; and that's a mary elious ſearching wine, and 
it perfumes the blood ere one can ſay — Vhat's this = Fig 
do you now ? 

Dol. Better than Tims.” Hem, 


Heft. Why, that's well ſaid ; a good heart” 8 worth gold, 


Look, Here comes fir John, 


Enter FALSTAFF „Ar ging. 


. When Arthur fort in court : Empty che jordan. — 
And was a worthy ting * Et Drawer, ] How now, mil. 


i treſs Doll ? 


_ HR. Sick of a calm : 3 yea, ood ſooth. 
Fal. So 1s all her feet; + an they once in a calm, they are 


Dol. Yeu muddy raſcal, is that all the comfort you give ve 
Fal. You wake fat raſcals,5 miſtreſs Doll. 


55 
2 The entire ballad i is publiſhed f in the ar W DIRY of Dr. berg, 5 


8 Keligues of ancient Erg'iifp Poetry. STEEVENS. 5 


The words in the ballad are | 
„hen Arthur firſt | in court began, TED 
And was approved king,” MaLoNE. 
3 Iſuppole ſhe means to ſay of a qualm. STEEVENS.. 


£2 4 know not why ſet is printed in 21 r "copies 3 1 believe ſex „ 
: meant. | JounsoNn. | 


Sei is, 1 believe, right. _ Falſtaff may mean 1 all of her profe ff mon. 
STEEVENS. 


In Middleton's Mad World my Waters, 1608; (as Dr. Farmer has 


| 4 0 obſerved „) a courtezan ſays, it is the eatiett art and cun- 


ning for our ſect to counterfeit ſick, that are always full of fits, when we 


are well.“ I have therefore no abt that ſe& was licentiouſſy uſed by 
our author, and his contemporaries, for jex. MAE. 


I believe ſect is nere_uſed in its uſual ſenſe, and not for ſex. Palſt⸗ fr 


means to ſay, that all COuTHER ARS, when their trade! is at a Rand, are wy to 
de ſick. Douce. 


5 Falſtaff alludes to a phraſe of the foreſt. Lain 65 er are alle raj al 


deer. He tells her he calls him wrong, being en ne cannot be a raſcal. 


3 Jeuner. 
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Dol. I make them! gluttony and diſeaſes make them; I 
make them not. 

Fal. If the cook help to make the gluttony, you help to 
make the diſeaſes, Doll ; we catch of you, Doll, we catch of 
you; grant that, my poor virtue, grant that. | 

Del, Ay, marry ; our chains, and our jewels, 

Fal. Your brocches, pearls, and owches ; 4—for to ſerve 
bravely, is to come halting off, you know: To come off the 
breach with his pike bent bravely, and to ſurgery bravely ; ; 
to venture upon the charg'd chambers 5 bravely :. 

Deol. Hang yourſelf, you muddy conger, hang yourſelf! _ 

Hat. By my troth, this is the old faſhion ; you two never 
meet, but you fall to ſome difcord : you are both, in good 
troth, as rheumatick © as two dry toaſts; you cannot one 


be *AC. 


To grow fat and bloated, is one of the conſequences of the veneral 
diſcaſe ; ; and to that Falſtaff probably alludes, There are other allufions 
in the following [pecchedy to the ſame diſorder. M. Magon. 

+ Broxhes were chains of gold that women wore formerly about their 
necks. Owches were boſſes of gold ſet with diamonds, Por E. 

J believe Falſtaff gives theſe ſplendid names as we give that of cor- 
buncle, to ſomsthing very different from gems and ornaments ; : but the 


paſſage deſerves not a laberious re ſæarch. Jonxsox. 


B rooches were, lite rally, clajps, or buck/es, ornamented with gems. Mr. 
Pope has rightly interpreted oocbes in their original ſenſe. 85 TEEVENS. 
d appears from Stubbes's Anatomie of Abuſes, 1595, that owches were 
worn by women in their hair, in Snakſpeare's time, MarTON E. 
Jo underitand this quibble, it is neceſſary to ſay, that a chamber 


ſignifies not only an apartment, but a piece of ordnance. 


A cham: is likewiſe that part in a taine where the powder is lodged, 
STEEVENS. | 
Chambers are very ſraall pieces of ordnance which are yet uted in Lon- 
don, on what are called rejoicing days, and were ſometimes uied 1 in our 
author's theatre on particular occaſions, MALON E. 
5 She would ſay ſplenetic. HAN MER. | 
1 believe the means what ſhe ſays. Rheumatic, in hs cant language 
of the times, ſigniſied capricious, humourſome. In this ſenſe it appracs 
to be uſed in many other old plays. STEETENS. | 
Dr. Farmer obſerves, that Sir Tho, FElyst in his Caftc!! of Helth, 1572, 


- 


ſpeaking of different complexi»ns has. t e following remuk: © Where 
cold with moiiture prevallothy. that bedy is eule ed fi umaticł. 


. 
7 Whi ch cannot meet but they grate one anothe r. Jonxson: 


Voir. IV. | . U 


7 foaggerer comes not in my doors. 
Tiſick, the deputy, the other day; and, as he ſaid to me,— 
it was no longer ago than Wedneſday lait, -- Neighbour 
_ Buickly, ſays he ;—maſter Dumb, our minitter, was by then; 

Neighbour Quickly, ſays he, receive tho/e that are civil; for 
Faith he, you are in an ill name now he ſaid fo, I can tell 

whereupon ; fer, ſays ne, you are an honeft woman, and well 
thought on; therefore tate heed what gueſts you receive: Re- 

ceive, * be no Seweggering oe peared here comes 


AY AE N on e ee — — 
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bear with another's confirmities, What the good- year! 8 
one muſt bear, and that muſt be you: [T Doll.] you are 
the weaker veſſel, as they ſay, the emptier veſſel, _ 

Dol. Can a weak empty veſſel bear ſuch a huge full 


hogſhead ? there's a whole merchant's venture of Bourdeaux 
ſtuff in him; you have not ſeen a hulk better ſtuff'd in the 


hold. Come, 'I be friends with thee, Jack: 


thou art going 


to the wars; and whether 1 mall ever ſee thee ain, or no, 
5 there 1 1s nobody cares. 


Re-enter Drawer. | 
n Sir, ancient Piſtol's 9 below, and would | ſpeck 


with you. 


Dol. Hang bim, ſwaggering raſcal! let bim not come 
Hither : it is the foul- mouth'dſt rogue in England. 


Hoff. If he ſwagger, let him not come here: no, by my 


faith; I muſt live amongſt my neighbours ; I'll no ſwagger- 
rs; 1 am in good name and fame with the very beſt :— Shut 
| the door : there comes no ſwaggerers here: I have not 


lived all this while, to have Iwaggering. 4 now :—ſhat the 
| 8 [ pray you. 


Fal. Doſt thou hear, banen 2 


Heft. Pray you pacify youre, fr John; ; there comes no 
5 1 here. s 


Fal. Doſt thou hear? it is mine ancient. 
Hef. Tilly-fally, fir Jobn, never tell me; your ancient 


1 A before walter 


Bone 
s 1180 Quickly's $ blunder for 2 jere, ks aha Gallicus, 
9 The fame as enjign Piſol. Falſtaff was captain, Peto heutenant, and 


©: Piitol enſign, or Ancient. Jon xsox. 
| _ & A \ fwaggo'er was a roaring, bullying, bluſtering, fighting Callin 


2 | RiT308, 
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none here; you would bleſs you to hear what he ſaid ;— 
no, I'll no ſwaggerers. : „ 

Fal. He's no ſwaggerer, hoſteſs; a tame cheater,“ he; 


you may ſtroke him as gently as a puppy greyhound: he 
will not ſwagger with a Barbary hen, if her feathers turn back 


in any ſhow of reſiſtance, —Call him up, drawer, _ 
Ht. Cheater, call you him? I will bar no honeſt man 

my houſe, nor no cheater: + But I do not love ſwaggering z 

by my troth, I am the worſe, when one ſays—ſwagger : feel, 


maſters, how I ſhake; look you, I warrant you. 


Dol. So you do, hoſteſs. 


Het. Do 1? yea, in very truth, do I, an 'twere an aſpen 


| kat; I cannot abide ſwaggerers. | | 


Enter PIs ro, BARDULPN, ard Page. 
Pit. Save you, fir Ihn! FD | 
Tal. Welcome, ancient Piſtol, Here Piſtol, I charge you 


with a cup of ſack: do you diſcharge upon mine hoſ- 


nh” | Cn do ns N 
Pit, T will diſcharge upon her, fir John, with two bul- 
Fel. She is piſtol-proof, fir; you ſhall hardly offend her. : 

lot. Come, I'll drink no proofs, nor no bullets : III 
drink no more than will do me good, for no man's plea- 

ſure, I.. Ws „ . 

Pit. Then to you, miſtreſs Dorothy; I will charge you. 
Dl, Charge me? I fcorn you, {curvy companion, What! 


3 Gameſfter and cheater were, in Shakſpeare's age, ſynonymous 


terms. Ben Jonton has an epigram on Captain Hazard, the cheater, 


A tame theater, however, as Mr. Whalley obſerves to me, appears to 
be a cant phraſe. STETVENS. 


+ The humour of this conſiſts in the woman's miſtaking the title of 


cheater, (which our anceſtors gave to him whom we now, with better 


manners, call a pameſter,) for that officer of the exchequer called an 
ejcLeator, well known ro the common people of that time; and named, 


either corruptly or ſatirically, a cheater, WARBUR Tow. 


This ſhould not be printed as a broken ſentence. The duplication 


of the pronoun was very common: in The Lenden Prod gal we have, 
«© I ſcorn ſervice, 1.” —61 am au aſs, I,” ſays the Rage-keeper in the 


Induction to Barios/ometw Fair, STEEVENS. 
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you poor, baſe, raſcally, cheating, lack-linen matel Away, 
vou mouldy rogue, away! J am meat for your maſter, 


Pit. I know you, miſtreſs Dorothy. 


Dol. Away, you cut-purſe rafcal! you filthy bang! 5 

away! by this wine, III thruſt my knife in your mouldy 
chaps, an you play the ſaucy cuttle with me.) Away, you 

bottle-ale raſcal ! you baſket-hilt ſtale juggler, you Since 


when, I pray you, fir What, with two points“ on your 
ſhoulder ? muck 19. | 


Pift, Iwill murder your ruff for „ 
Fal. No more Piſtol; I would not have you 2 off here 


diſcharge yourſelf of our company, Piſtol, 


Hof?. No, good captain Piſtol ; not here, ſweet captain. 
Dal. Captain thou abominable damn'd cheater, art thou 


not aſhamed to be call'd captain! ? If captains were of my 


mind, they would truncheon you out, for taking their names 


upon you before you have earn'd them. You a captain, you 
flave! for what? for tearing a poor whore's ruff in a bawdy- 
houſe ?—He a captain! Hang him, rogue! He lives upon 
mouldy ſtew'd prunes, and dried cakes.* A captain! theſe 
villains will make the word captain as odious as the 
word occupy; 3 which was an excellent good word before it 


was ill ſorted: q therefore captains had need K to it. 4 


Bard. 
6 In the cant of qhlevery to nip a bung was to cut a purſe; 3 and among 
an explanation of many of theſe terms in Martin Mark-all's Apologie to 
the Bel-man of London, 1610, it is ſaid that „ Bung | is now uſed. for a 


ocket, heretofore for a purſe.” STEVENS. 
7 It appears from Greene's Art of Coneycatching, that cuttle and cuttle- 
boung were the cant terms for the knife uſed by the ſharpers of that age 
to cut the bottoms of purſes, which were then worn hanging at the 


girdle. Or the alluſion may be to the foul language thrown out by Piſtol, 
8 which ſhe means to compare with ſuch filth as the cuttle-fiſ ejects. 


STEEVENS. 
8 As a mark of his cation. Joux5ox. 


9 Much was a common expreſſion of diſdain at that time, of the ſame 
ſenſe with that more modern one, Marry come up. The Oxford editor, 


not apprehending this, alters it to march. WARBURTON. 


Dr. Warburton i is right. Mauch ! is uſed thus in Ben Jonſon” "s Volpone: : 


But you ſhall eat it. Much! STEEvens. 


2 That is, he lives on the refuſe proviſions of bawdy houſes and paſtry- 
cook ſhops, Steww'd Prunes, when mouldy, where perhaps formerly fold 


at a cheap rate, as ſtale pies and cakes are at preſent. STEEVENS. 


3 Occupant ſeems to have been formerly a term for 4 woman of the towns 
28 e was for wenchers.- SA LONE, 


5 8 8 
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Bard, Pray thee, go down, good ancient, 

Val. Hark thee hither, miſtreſs Doll. T2 
Pi. Not ]: I tell thee what, corporal Bardolph z could 
tear her: Lil be reveng'd on hgͥer. 

Page, Pray thee, go down. | „„ 

Piſi. I'll ſee her damn'd firſt; to Pluto's damned lake. 
to the infernal deep, with Erebus and tortures vile alſo.“ 
Hold hook and line,“ ſay I. Down! down, dogs! down 
faitors! 5 Have we not Hiren here?“ 


Het. Good captain Peeſcl, be quiet; it is very late, 


i'faith: I beſeek you now, aggravate your choler. 


Pi/?, Theſe be good humours, indeed! Shall packhorſes, 
And hollow pamper'd jades of Aſia, | 
Which cannot go but thirty miles a day, 
Com are with Czfars, and with Cannibals,” 
And 'I'rojan Greeks ? nay, rather damn them with © 
| on nr ae a Te | King 


3 Theſe words, I believe, were intended to allude to a railage in an 


old play called T. Battle of Aicazar, 1594, from waich Piſtol! aiterwards 


FR quotes alc, MAL E. 


+ theſ2 words arr in roduced in ridicule by Ben Jonſon in Je Caſe is 
alter d, 1609, Ot abt 1:4 ad fuſtian patiages from many plays, in which 
Shaktpeare kad been a performivey I have aiways ſuppoſed no {mall part of 
Pifiol*s character to be cympoleds and the pit ces themiclves being now 


| Irretriovabiy lit, the huinouc of his alluſions is not a little obſcured, 


8 STEEVENS. 
* Fatours, ſays Minſheu's Dictionary, is a corruption of the French word 
ſaiſeurs, i. e. factores, drersz and it is uſed in the ſtatute 7 Rich, II. c. 5, 


for evil doers, or rather for idle livers 3 from the French, faitard, which 


in Cotgrave's Di&.onary ſignifies flothful, idle, c. ToL LET. : 


de aon faltors! | i, Ce traitors, raicals, SrEEVENS. e 
© Mr. Tollet obſerves, that in Adams's Spiritual Navigator, c. 


1615, there is the flowing pailage: «There be firens in the ſea of the 


wo.i'd. Syrens? Hens, as they are now cal':d, What a number of 
theſe firens, F:rens, cockatrices, courteghians,—in plain Engliſh, harlots, 
—ſ{wimme amongſt us??? Piſtol may therefore m2an,—Have we not a 

ſrumpet here? and why am I thus uted by her? STEEVENS. | 
Cannibal is uſed by a blunder for Hannibal, This was afcerwards 
copied by Congreve's Bluff and Wittol. Bluff is a character apparently 


taken from this of ancient Piſtol. JornsoN. | 


Perhaps the character of a bully on the Engliſh Rage might have been 
originally taken from Piſtol; but Congreve ſeems to have copied his Not 
Blut more immediately from Jonſon's Captain Bobadil, S TEEVERS. 
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King Cerberus; and let the welkin roar,s 
Shall we fall foul for toys? 

Hof. By my troth, captain, theſe are very bitter words. 
Bard. Be gone, good ancient ; this wil * to a brawl 


anon . 


Pipe. Die men, like dogs; give crow ns like pins ; Have 


: we not Hiren here ? 


HP. O' my word , captain, than s none ei here. 9 What 


"mu good-year! do you think, I would deny her ? for God's 
15 ſake, be quiet. 


Pift. Then, feed, and be fat, my fair Calipolis : Come, 


| give s ſome fack: 


0s fortuna me tormenta, Serato mne con. renta 1 


Pear we broadfides ? no, let the fiend give fire; 


Give me ſome lack and, ſweetheart, lie thou there, | 
[ Laying down his ſword, 


Come we to full points here; z and are et cetera's nothing? 1 


. Tal, 1 would be quiet. , N = 
8 7g. | 


3 Part of he words of an old ballad rattled: What the but gxthereth 


5 with the rake, the ſon doth ſcatier Wirh tt e Hann, ; 


Let the avelkin roare, | 
. Ile ne ver give ore,” & c. Srrzyxxs. 


9 1 . e. ſhall I fear, that have this truſty and invincible cd by my 


| fide? For, as King Arthur's ſwords were called Caliburne and Ron; as 
Edward the Confe ſfor 3, Curtana; as Chariemagne's, Joyeuſe; Orlando 85 
Durindana; Rinuldo's, Fuſberta; and Rogero's, Baiiſarda 15 Piſtol, in 
imitation of theſe heroes, calls his ſword Hiren. I have been told, 


Amadis de Gaul had a ſword of this name. Hirir is to ſtrike, and Facts 


Hence it ſeems probable that Hiren may be derived; ; and fo aa a wach- 1 
108, cutting fword. THEOBAT. D. | 


I know not whence Shakſprare de dyed this aWlufon to Antur s lance. 
« Accinctus etiam Caliburno gladio optimo, lancea nomine IRON, dex- 


teram ſuam decoravit. “ M. Weſtmonuſterienſis, p. 98. BoW E. 


e of Monmouth, p · v5, reads Ron 8 of Lin. Dh ” 
| | STEEVENS. 
55 > Sir Thomas Hanmer reads: : 5 


Si fortuna me tormenta, il ſperere me eantenta. 


which is un ſoubtediy the true reading z but FRO it was intended that 
Piſtel ſhould corrupt it. JonnsoN, | | | 


- That! i, hall we ſtop here, {hall we have. no fur cher entertainment? 
Jondg08, | 


KING HEN RV IV. IO 
Pi}. Sweet knight, I kiſs WEN neif ; + What! we have 


fcen the ſeven ſtars. 

Dl. "Thruſt him down ſtairs; 1 cannot endure ſuch a fuſ- 
tian raic al; | 

Pip, Thruſt him down ſtairs! know we not Galloway 
nags ?5 


Fal. Quoit him down, Bardolph, like a ee e ſbil- 


ling: 6 nay, if he do nothing but peak e he ſhall be 


not! 11 ag here. 


Ba d. Come, get you down ſtairs. | 
Pit. What! ſhall we have incifion ? ſhall we  imbrue — 
Sale bing up Po RY 
Then death rock me aſleep, 7 beide ;e my doletul days? 


Why then, let grievous, ghaſtly, gaping wounds 


Untwine the fifters three! Come, Alropos, I ſay 1: 
Ha. Here's goodly ftuiF coward ! | 
Fal. Give me my rapier, boy. 
Dol. | pray thee, tack, | pray thee, do not draw. 
Fal. Get you down itairs.. | 
3 [ Draauing. out driving PisToL ont. 
2 Here's a goouly tumuir! I'll forſwear keeping 
houſe, afore L' de! in theſe tirrits and frights. So; murder, 


I Warrant 
4 i. e. kiſs thy fits Mr. Pope will Hats it, that neif here is from 


natiau; i. e. a woman {hve that is born in one's houſe; and that Piſtol 


would iſs Falſtaff's domeſtic miltreſs, Doll Tear-ſheer, .'TuzoBALD. 
Nef, neif, and u, are certainly law-terms for a woman flave. 
But I bulieve ne is uſed by Shakſpeare for t. It is ill e in 
that ſenſe in the northern counties. STEEVEN WS. 
5 That is, common hacknies. Joi Ns0N- „ 
6 This expre ſſion occurs in Every Man in his Humour ; made . 


it run as ſmooth off tne tongue as a ſhwve-groat | filling.” 


1 ſuppoſe it to have been a piece of volles metal made uſe of in the 
play of thovel-board, STEEVENS. 


S'ide-thr:ſt, or ſpove great, is one of the games probibired by ſtatute 5 


33 Henry VIII. e. 9. BLACKSTONE, 


Ihis is a fragment of an ancient 5 ſuppoſed to have been written 8 


by Anne Boleyn; 


&« O death rock me on Pepe, e, 
F „Bring me on quiet rot,” &c. e 3 5 
It has been ſuggeſted that this is a name which Piſtol gives to bis 


; ſwor? ; but ſurely be. means nothing more than to call on one of the 
Z 18 tree to aid hia | in the fray. M ALONE. | 


. 
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1 warrant now, —— Alas, alas! put up your naked weapons, 
by a. up your naked weapons. 
[Exennt Proror and Bax Dol E. 


Dol. I pray thee, Jack, be quiet; the raſcal i 1s gone. * 


you whorefon little raliant villain, ' yon. N 


Het. Are you not hurt i'the groin ? 3 * methought, we made | 
a ſhrewd thruſt at your belly. 


| Re-enter BARDOLPH, _ 
Fal. Have you turn'd him out of doors! ? 


Bard. Yes, ſir, The raſcal's drunk you have hurt him, 


fir, in the ſhoulder. _ 
Fal. A raſcal! to brave me! 


D. Ah, you ſweet little rogue, you! A5. poor ape, : 
how thou ſweat” | ? Come, let me wipe thy face; come on, 
you whoreſon chops: — Ah, rogue! i faith, I love thee. 


Thou art as valorous as Lector of- Troy, worth five of 
Agamemnon, and ten times better than the nine worthies 2 - 


| Mp villain !. 


Fal. A raſcally flave ! 1 will toſs the rogue in a blanket. . 
Dol. Do, if thou dareſt for thy heart : : if thou doſt, 11 


canvas thee between a pair of ſheets, 


Enter Muſick. 


Page. The muſick is come, ſir. 
Fal. Let them play; — Play, em ir 6 on my ave, Doll. 
A raſcal, bragging ſlave! the rogue. fled from me like N 


lver. | | 
e faith. and thou follow'st tim like a red 'T hou: 


3 : whoreſon little tidy Partholomew boar- Pig. when wilt thou 


leave 
go Faltaff bs d womiſee” to marry Mea. Quickly, 1 on this occa- 


63 ſion, appears to have had ths: widow Wadman's ſolicitudes about her. 
| STEEVENC, 
, Dolls meaning here is fufficiently clear. There is however an al- 
 lufion which might eaſily eſcape notice, to the. material of which coarſe _ 
| ſheets were formerly made. So, in the MS, Account-book of Mr. 
Philip Henflow, « 7 Maye, 154. e goody Nalle upon a pay re 0 
canvas ſheates, for vs. MAL ONE. | 
2 For tidy, Sir Thomas Hanmer reads tiny; j but they are both words of 
endearment, and equally proper. Bartbolomeau boar-pig is a little pig made 


of 7 old at Bartholomew a and 8 given to children for a fairing, 
| 8 | 8 Jon N SON. 


——— — 


| RING HENRY. 6 
leave fighting o'days and foining o'nights, and begin to patch 
up thine old body for heaven ? | 


Enter behind, Prince Hinze and Porxs, di Jeu Jed like 


drawers. 


"Fab. Peace, good Doll! do not ſpeak. like a deaths 
head ;3 do not bid me remember mine end, | 
"Dot Sirrah, what humour is the prince of? | 
: Fats A good ſhallow young fellow: he would have made 
a good pantler, he would have chipp'd bread well. e 
Dol. They ſay, Poins has a good wit. 
Fal. He a good wit? hang him, baboon! ls wit is as 
thick as T ewkſbury muſtard; 4 there is no more conceit in 
him, than is in a mallet. | — 
- Dot. Why does the prince love him fo then? | 
Fal. Becauſe their legs are both of a bigneſs; and he 
| 1055 at quoits well; and eats conger and fennel; and drinks 
N off candles £008 for W ; 5 and rides the wild mare 
wWüh 


Tidy he two fignifications, timely, and neat. Ya the firſt of theſe. 
| {cfes, I believe, it is uſed in The Arraignment of Paris, 1584: 
I myſelf have given good, tidie lambs.“ STEEVENS. 
From Ben ſonſon's play of Bartholomew Fair, we learn, that it was 
the cuſtom formerly to have booths in Bartholomew Fair, in which pigs 
were dreſſed and ſold, and to theſe it is probable the alluſion is here, and 
not to the pigs of paſte mentioned by Dr. Johnſon. | 
The practice of roaſting pigs at Bartholomew Fair continued unti the 
beginning of the preſent century, if not later, 
Tidy, I apprehend, means only fat, and in that ſenſe. it was certainly ; 
ſometimes uſed. STEEVENS. _ | 
3 It was the cuſtom for the bawds of that age to wear a death's bead 3 in 
a ring, very probably with the common motto, memento mori. | 
| nne 
Falſtaff's alluſion, 1 ſhould 3 ſuppoſed, was to the death's head, 
5 ud motto on hatchments, grave-ſitones, and the like.—Such a rings 
however, as Mr, Stevens deſcribes, but without any inſcription, being 
only braſs, is in my poſſeſſion. RiTSON. | | 
+ Tewktbury is a market town in the county of Glouceſter, formerly 
noted for muſtard balls made there, and ſent into other parts. Gary. 
2 Conger with fennel was formerly regarded as a provocitive, tis 
mentioned by Ben Jonſon in his Bartholomenv Fair: like a long 
lac i'd conger with green fennel in the joll of it. Hh = 
| Greeae likewiſe - in * 8 "ou for an fler Courtir, calls frat 
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| claw! d hke a on by 


with the hows: 6 and jumps upon joint- ſtools ; and ſwears | 
with a good grace; and wears his boot very ſmooth, like 


unto the ſign of the leg; 7 and breeds no bate with telling of 
__ difcreet ſtories : 5 and luch other gambol faculties he hath, 
that ſhow a weak mind and an able body, for the which the 


prince admits him: for the prince himſelf is ſuch another; 


8 ; = weight of a hair will turn the ſcales between their arer- 
dupois. | 


P. Hen, Would not this r nave of a wheels have his ears 
cut off? 


Poins. Let's beat him before his whore. 
F. Hen, Look, if the wither'd elder _ath not his poll 


Pois. 


40 women's weeds,” — fit generally, for that fex, kth whils they are £ 
maidens they with wantonly.“ 


The qualification that follow, \ viz. that of ſwallowing DEE. ends by 


| ba of flapdragons, ſeems to indicate no more than that the Prince loved 
Dim becauſe he was always ready to do any thing for his Avulerments 
| However abſurd or unnatural. STrEvENS. 


A flapdragon is fome ſmall combuſtible body, fred at one end and put 


5 afloat | in a glaſs of liquor. It is an act of a toper's dexterity to toſs off the 
3 slaſs! in 3 a manner as to prevent the eee from doing miſchief. 


| Jounson, 
s He ban means 10 r-legged mare mentidned a by Mr. Steevens 


In p. 417. MAaLONE. 


If Poins had ever Rüden the mare alluded to by Mr. Steevens, ſhe 


: ould have given him ſuch a fall as would effe ctually prevent him from 
mounting her a ſecond time. We muſt there fore ſuppoſe it was a leſs 

dangerous beaſt, that would not have diſabled him from atlerwards J Jump- 
| ng upon joint ſtools, & ce. Douce. 


7 'The learned editor of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, 1775, obſerves 


that ſuch is part of the dc ſcription of a ſmart abbot, by an anonymous 
| writer of tae thirteenth century: © Ocreas habebat in cruribus, 1 in- 
| nate 4 ent, ſine plicd perrecias, MS. Bod. James. n. 6. * 121. | 


Fon \STELVENS, | 
8 We ſhould read—ind.ſcrect. Wren TON. 


I ſuppoſe by diſcreet flories, is meant what ſuſpicious maſters and mit. 755 
treſſes of families would call prudential information; i. e. what ought to 
be known, and yet is diſgraceful to the teller. STEEVENS. 


9 Nave and knave are eaſily reconciled, but why nave of a wheel ? 


7% ſuppoſe from his roundnefs, Be was ca led 7 1 man in contempt 5 
: 28 Jon Ns Ww. 


iS Thus cuſtom) we may ſuppoſe was not Wee to F altat, cee 
| © one, | as 


KING. HENRY-ATY. ©: as 


Point. Is it not ſtrange that deſire ſhould fo many years 
outlive performance? 
Fal, Kiſs me, Doll. | 
P. Hen. Saturn and Venus this year in cosjanction l 
what ſays the almanack to that? 5 
Poins. And, look, whether the fiery Trigon,? his man, 
be not liſping to his maker's old tables; do his note- book.. 
his cou ſel-Keeper. 
Fal. Thou doſt give me flattering buſſes. | 
Dol. Nay, truly; 1 kiſs thee with a moſt conſtant heart, : 
Fal. I am old, I am old, 5 5 
Dol. L love thee better than E: ng e'er a a feurvy young cs 
—. of them all. DNV. 
Hal, What tuff wilt have a Kirtle 7 50 1 fhall receive 


money 


as it eb among the French, to whom we were ind- bted for moſt 
of our artificial gratifications. $0; in La Venerie, &c. by Jaques de Foull- 
loux, Kc. Paris, 40. 158 5: Le ſeigneur doit auoir fa petite charette, 
Ia cuil ſera dedans, aue fa fillette, aagée de ſeize a dix ſept ans, la 
quelle lui frottera la teſte par les chemins.“ A wooden cut annexed re- 
preſ-nts this operation on an old man, who lies Wong in his carriage, with 5 
a girl fitting at his head STEEVENJ s. =; 
„ This was indeed a prodigy, The aſtrologers, fays- Ficinus, remark, 
| that Saturn and Venus are never conjoined. Jon Nx SON. | | | 
7 Trigmum igneum is the aſtronomical term when the upper planets 
meet in a fic:y ſign. The fery Trigon, I think, conſiſts of 1 ies, 5 
and Sagittarius. STEEVENS. | 
We ſhuuld read—claſping tos his maſter's old tables ; 4 gc. ij. e. em- 
© bracing his maſter's caſt-off whore, and now his bawd L note-book, bis | 
tou ſel- Keeper]. WARBURTON. J 

I believe the old reading to be the true one, Bardolph was very pro- | 
bably drunk, and might lilp a little in his courtthip 3 or might alfume an 

affected ſoftneſs of ſpeech. STEEVENS. 

Certainly the word c/aſping better preſerves the integrity of the * Ul 3 
or perhaps, as the exprethon is cd tablis, we might read licking : Bardolph - 
was Alling the Hefte/v; and old ivory books were commonly cleaned by 

licking them. FARMER, 

TT he old table- book was a counſel. keeper, or a regiſter of ſecrets; and ſo 
alſo was Dame Quickly, 1 have therefore not the leaſt ſaſpicion of any 

4 corruption in che text. Liſping is, in our author's diale ct, making love : 
| . . or in modurn language, Jazing joft LINES. MaLONE. i, 
W © Il know not ex2 Qly what a kirtle iss The following paſſage may | 

5 ſerve to ſhow that! it Was ee different from a gen. How unkindly | 
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money on Thurſday : thou ſhalt have a cap to-morrow. A 
merry ſong, come: it grows late, we ell. to bed. M hou It 5 


forget me, when I am gone. 


Del. By my troth thou'lt ſet me a weepiug, a an 1 0056 fay' l 
Oo: prove that ever | dreſs Tens by handſome. till thy return. 


—— Well, hearken the end. 
Fal. one ſack, Francis. 


P. Hen, Poins. Anon, anon, fir. N 1 Aen. | 
Fal. Ha! a baftard ſon of the GT? Og art thou 


7. in. 0 


Poins his brother i ? 4 


the takes the matter, and cannot be reconciled \ w. rich let than n 4 gous on or 
2 Ke of AIK. : . 


Perhaps &irtle, f in its common acceptation „means a pettico get. 


Stubbs mentions &irt/es, but is not preciſe in bis de ſcription of them. | 
Dr. Farmer Luppoſes them to be the Tame as Jafe ; hy sor riding- ods. 
TEEVENS. | 
| A Bal I believe, meant a long FO Minſhou deſcribes it as an 
uf per or exterior garment, worn over another; 3 What in French is called a 
e garderobe. See his Dicf. 1617. The latter word is explained by Cot- 
grave thus: „A cloth or cloak worn or caſt over a garment to keep is: 
from duſt, rain,” c. That writer however ſuppoſes Airtle and petticoat ta 
de ſynonymous; for he renders the word waſgu.re thus: (A kirtle, or 
petticaat; and jen he calls an upper Wy; or a e worn over a 
kirtle. | 
| When theiaſore a ute t is a 3 SR CRT a. enen E 
| - "ant; when an upper kirtle is ſpoken of, a long cloak or mantle is 
probably intended; and I imagine a balf-kirt/e, which occurs in a ſubſe- ; 
quent ſcene in chis play, meant a fort cloak, half the length of the upper 
' Kirtle., The term balf-kirtle ſeems inconſiſtent with Dr. Farmer's idea; 
als does Milton's uſe of the word in bis ques 60 the n orike- 
Naiades. ?“ 5 
Stubbes in his 3 f Aso, 1 598 deſerides. A irie as alginet | 
from both a gown and a petticoat. _ 
My intepretation of hirtle is confirmed by Barret's "Bot ie: 5 580, who. | 
renders kirtle, by ſubminia, cyclas, Palla, pallula, yhaiva, fur cot. 
Hence it appears, that a woman's kirtle, or rather upper kirtle, (as dit. | 


tinguiſhed from a petticoat, which was ſometimes called a kirtle,) was 


ad long mantle which reached to the ground, with a head to it that entirely | 
covered the face; and it was perhaps uſually red. A half-kirtle was a 
95 fmilar garment, reaching only ſomewhat lower than the waiſt. 


2 The uſual anſwer of drawers at this varied.” Rexrvy, © -- 


3 Ons Ny of this ſcene i Is "RE balanced by the 1 humour. 


Jonxson-. 


Matos E. | 


KING HENRY Iv. 3 
P. Hen, Why, thou globe of _ continents, what a life 5 


doſt thou lead ? 
Fal. A better than thou : : 1 am a x gentleman, thou art a 


1 Ar 5 


P. Hen. V ery true, fit; : and, 1 come to draw you out by 
the ears. 
Hef. O, the Lord obſerve thy good ee by my troth, 
welcome to London, Now the Lord bleſs that ſweet face | 
| of thine! O Jeſu, are you come from Wales? _ | 
Fal. Thou whoreſon mad compound of majeſty, —by this 
f ight fleſh and corrupt blood, thou art welcome. 
[Leaning bis hand pon Doll. 
Dol. e fat fool, I ſcorn Jou. 
Point. My lord, he will drive you out of your revenge, 
and turn all to a merriment, if you take not the heat, a 
P. Hen, You whoreſon candle- mine, you, how vilely 
: did you ſpeak of me even now, before this honeſt, TO s 
Civil gentle woman? | 
-. Hoſt. 'Blefling 0! "your $900. heart! and fo the f is, by wy 5 
. 
Fial. Didſt thou hear me ? : 
P. Ken. Yes; and you knew me, as you aid when you 
ran away by Gads-hill: you knew, I was at Tour back; and 
ſpoke it on purpoſe, to try my . 
Fal. No, no, no; not 1 1 did not think, thou waſt 
within hearing, i 
e. Hen. 1 ſhall drive you 5 to So the wilful abuſe 3 'H 
and then I know how to handle you. 
Tal. No abuſe, Hal, on mine honour ; no abuſe, | 
Pe. Hen, Not! to diſpraiſe me; and call me — pant- 
ler, and bread-chipper, and I know not what | b: 
Lal. No abuſe, Hal. „„ 
Toi. No abuſe! 


Fal. 


* i. E. Palos 8 ede or brother to. Poins; a | vulgar corruption of 5 
tþe genitive caſe. - RiTs0N, | | 


— — — . ] I «— . TS . ED. RD > K or er APA nee — 


NY ' Alluding, | ſuppoſe, t to the provecb, 600 Strike white the iron is bot.” 
STEEVENS» 35 


6 Thou iner han kiie magazine of tallow. Jon xsox. | 


The Prince means to lay, «« What! is it not abuſe, to diſpraiſe : 
me!” ke. ALON Bs 185 | 


„ soon PART. or 
5. Fel. No abuſe, Ned, in the world ; honeſt Ned, none, 


Þ diſprais'd him before the wicked, that the wicked might 


not fall in love with him: —in which doing, I have done the 
part of a careful friend, and a true ſubject, and thy father is 


to gire me thanks for it. No abuſe, Hal; e * . 


5 none z 3 mo, boys, none. 2 


Pe. Hen, See now, whether pure fear, and entire cowar- 
dice, doth not make thee wrong this virtuous gentlewoman 
to cloſe with us? Is ſhe of the wicked ? Is thine hoſteſs here 
of the wicked ? Or is the boy of the wicked ? Or honeſt 15 


| -Byrdolph, whoſe zeal burns in his noſe, of the wicked * 
Pois. Anſwer, thou dead elm, anſwer. | 


Fal. The fend hath prick'd down Bardolph irrecov ES x 
and his face is Lucifer's privy-kitchen, where he doth no- 
thing but roaſt malt-worms. For the boy,—there i 1s a good 


_ angel about him; but the devil outbids him too. 
P. Heu. For the women. | 


Fol. For one of them, —ſhe is in hell ay . and burns, 
poor ſoul 15 For the other, — I owe her ne 3 and — > 


| ther ſhe be damn” d for that, 1 know not. 
Hoſt. No, | warrant you. 


Fal. No, I think thou art not; 1 think, thou art + quit 5 . 
that; Marry, there is another indidaient upon thee, for 


ſuffering fleſh to be eaten in thy houſe, pen d 10 the law ; ; OE 


for the which, I think, thou wilt howl, 


 Heft, All victuallers do . ” What 5a joint of mutton or 


8 wo, in a whole Lent? 3 


3 Thie! is Sir T. Mean 8 ns Undoubtedly: 4 x The _ 
| e had, — ſpe. is in bell already, and burns poor ſouls, n 


diſcaſe was called; in thoſe times the breunynge, or burning. JOHNSON. 


"= M By ſeveral ſtatutes made in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. for - 
the regulation and obſ-rvance of fiſh-days, wi&uallers are expreſsly for- 
didden to utter fefþ in Lent, and to theſe Falſtaff alludes. I conceive that 


the Hoſteſs by har anſwer underitands him literally, without the covert 
_ alluſion ſuſpected by Mr. Malone; [ſee note 3.] for ſhe muſt have been 


too well acquainted with the law to miſtake his e and woit ſeeme . 


nor to have been her talent. Doucs. 


2 The brothels were formerly CY meters pretext of being ve ; 


RE 5 bouſes and tawerns. STEEVENs. 


? Perhaps a a covert alluſion is couched under cheſs words, Maxon: x, =) 


P. Hen, | 


ä TT 
* 7 th) Findt . : 


* PP 


KING NI Lak lv. W * 
. Then, You, gentlewoman ,- | 9 
257. hat ſays your grace? 

#al. His grace ſays that which his fleſh rebeſs WY 


Hiſt. Who knocks ſo loud at door ? look to the door 
there, Francis. 


3 Pr ro. | 
P. Hen. Peto, how now? what news 'F 
Pete. The king your father is at Weſtminſter ; * 


And there are twenty weak and wearied poſts, 
Come from the north: and, as I came along, 
J met, and over:ook, a dozen captains, 


Bare- headed, ſweating, knocking at the taverns, 
And aſking every one for fir John Falltaff. 


P. Hen. "By heaven, Poins, I feel me much to o blame, 


80 idly to profane the precious time; 

When tempeſt of commotion, like the 8 

Borne with black vapour, doth begin to melt, 

And drop vpon our bare unarmed A 
Give me my {word, and cloak ;—Falltaff, good night,” 


[ Exennt P. HENRY, Pons, PETo, and Barn, 
Fal. Now comes in the ſweeteſt morſe] of the night, and 


we muſt hence, and leave it unpick'd, Le bear. | 
More Wee at the door? 


| Re-enter Bax per yn, 2 


How now ? what's the matter! „% ᷑ -P 
Bard. You muſt away to court, fir, preſently 3: a dozen | 


captains ſtay at door for you. 


Fal. Pay the muſicians, ſirrah. [To the Page. E-Farewell; | 


hoſteſs f farew ell, Doll. — You ſee, my good wenches, how 8 
men of merit are ſought after: the undeſerver may ſleep, 
when the man of aRion is call'd on. Farewell, good 


5 wenches: —If 1 be not ſent away poſt, F wilk ſee you: again 
ons LI; | 


Del. I cannot ſpeak ; —If x my heart be not ready to burſt: 


2 ell, ſweet Jack, have a care of thyſelf, 


F al, Farewell, farewell. 


[ Exeunt 33 a Beaton 
. Well, fare thee well; : have known thee theſe 
"SRO b 


e ECOND PART or 
twenty nine 0 come peaſcod-time; but an honeter and. 
truer-hearted man,—Well, fare thee well. 10 
Bard. [ Within, ] Miſtreſs e 
Hef. What's the matter? 


Bard. Bid miſtreſs Tear-ſheet come to my . e 
Hz 2. 0 run, Doll, run; run : our Doll. 1 Excunt "We 


A0 10. SCENE 1. 


| 4 Room in x the Palace, 
Enter King Hs NRY 3 in his nightgown, aoith a Page. 


. E. Go, call the ak of Surrey and of Warwick. 
- The ere they come, bid them o'er-read theſe letters, ES 
+ And well conſider of them: Make good ſpeed. 5 


- . Pag ge. | 
How: many Wu of my pooreſt ſubjects ; 


Are at this hour aſleep !—Sleep, gentle ſleep, 


Nature's ſoft nurſe, how have I frighted thee, _ 
That thou no more wilt weigh my Eyelas down, 
And ſteep my ſenſes in forgetfulneſs? — 
Why rather, fleep, lieſt thou in ſmoky cribs, 
| Upon unealy pallets ſtretching thee, _ TH, 
And huſh'd with buzzing night-flies to thy Qumber; 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the greats N 
Under the canopies of coſtly ſtate, 
And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody > 
O thou dull god, why lieft thou with he” vile, 3 
In loathſome beds; "Ind leav'ſt the Kingly couch, 
A watch. caſe, c or a common darum bell! 5 : 
„ 5 | f Wile bY 
2 This firſt ſcene is not in my copy 11 the fir edition. Jouxs SON» 
There are two copies of the ſame date; and in one of theſe, the 
| ſcene has been added. They are, in all other reſpects, alike. It ſhoujd _ 
- ſeem as if the defect in this quarto was undiſcovered till moſt of the 
copies of it were ſold, for only one that 1 have ſeen contains the 2d. 
5 dition, STEEVENS. | 
4 This alludes to the We ſet. in garriſon-towns upon 3 


eminence, attending upon an alarum-bell, which was to ring out in cale 
| of. 
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Wilt thou upon the high and giddy maſt | 
Seal up the ſhipboy's eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious ſurge; | 
And in the viſitation of the winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monſtrous heads, and hanging them 
With deaf'ning clamours in the ſlippery clouds,“ 
That, with the hurly,® death itſelf awakes? _ 
Can'ſt thou, O partial ſleep ! give thy repoſe. 
of fire, or any approaching danger. He had a caſe or box to ſhelter him 
from the weather, but at his utmoſt peril he was not to fleep whilſt he 
was upon duty. The ſea larum- bells are mentioned in ſeveral other places of 
Shak ſpeare. HAN MER. „ . 
In an ancient inventory cited in Strutt's Pohda Angel- cynnan, 
Vol. III. p. 70, there is the following article: „Item, a /aume or 
WATCHE of iron, in an iron CASE, with 2 le aden plumets.“ Strutt ſup- 
poſes, and no doubt rightly, that /aume is an error for /arums Something 
of this kind, 1 believe, is here intended by watch-caſe, fince this ſpeech 
does not afford auy other exprethons to induc» the ſuppoſition that the 


_ King had a ſentry box in his thoughts, HotT Wurz. 


The modern editors read forowds, meaning the rope ladders by which 
the maſts of ſhips are aſcended, The old copy —in the ſuppery clouds; 
| but I know not what advantage is gained by the alteration, for ſprowwes 
had anciently the ſame meaning as clouds, 1 could bring many initances os. 

this uſe of the word from Drayton. So, in his Miracles of Miſs 
= % And the ſterne thunder from the airy rowds, | 
„To the ſad world, in fear and horror ſpake.“ 

S0, 10 Fad Y EEE Er | 

OO I have ſeen 8 | 25 

« Th' ambitious ocean ſwell, and rage and foam WS 

| To be exalted with the threatening clouds.'? STEEVENS. 
The inſtances produced by Mr. Steevens prove that clouds were ſome- 
times called poetically airy ſorouds, or ſhrouds ſuſpended in air; but they 
do not appear to me prove that any writer ſpeaking of a chip, ever called 
the /orouds of the ſhip by the name of clouds, I entirely, however, agree 


with him in thinking that chuds here is the true reading; and the pallage 


produced from Julius Cæſar, while it fully ſupports it, ſhows the word is 
to be underſtood in its ordinary ſenſe. MaLont. . 
My poſition appears to have been miſunderſtood. I meant not to ſug- 
geſt that the ſhrowds of a ſhip were ever called clouds, What I deſigned 
to ſay was, that the clouds and the ſorowds of beaven were anciently ſyno- 
nymous terms, ſo that by the exchange of the former word for the latter, 
no freſh idea would, in fact, be aſcertained; as the word forowds might. 
de received in the ſenſe of clouds as well as that of /b;p-tack/e.STEEVENSs 
1 Hurly is noiſe, derived from the French hurler to howl, as burly 
Fury from Hurluberlu, Fr. <SFELVENS... | 1 


%% SECOND PART or . 


Which to his former ſtrength may be reftor'd, 
With good advice, and little medicine: 
My lord Northumberland will ſoon be cool'd. 9 


And ſee the revolution of the times 
| e level, and the Ane, 


f ing the juſt concluſion from what preceded. If ſleep will fly a king 


the crown'd he d“ WARBURTON. 6 
Dr. Warburton has not admitted this cation into his text: I am 
glad to do it the juſtice which its author has neglected. Jonns0N. : 


in your humble ſituations, lay down your heads to reſt! the head that 
| ſpe are thought it neceſſary to ſubject himſelf to the W irs of rhy me 


he would e have laid 4 then Happy low, fleep on!! 


mixture of humours, or ine quality of innate heat 5 radical humidity, is 
leſs than actual diſeaſe, being only the ſtate wh! ch foreruns or produces 
0 "diſeaſes. The 4. ference between diſten per and dijeafe ſeems to be much | 


9. believe Shakſpeare wrote Ielbeat d &z tutor Ch and a brought 6 to ab- 
miſſion. WaRRURTON. 


To the wet ſeaboy i in an hour ſo rude; J\ 
And, in the calmeſt and moſt ſtilleſt night, I Ft 
With all appliances and means to boot, | £ | '] | 

Deny it to a king? Then, happy low, lie down!7 | — 
| Unealy lies the head that wears s cow. * 

Enter Warwick and SURREY, : Le 0 : 


Var. Many g good morrows to your — 

KX. Her. IT IC good n Morrow, lords? 

Mar. *Tis one o clock, and paſt. | 

A. How. Why then, good morrow to you all, my lords. 


| 15 e you read o'er the letters that I ſent you 5 


War, We have, my Ji e.. 
K. Hen. Then you perccive, the body of our kingdom. 


How foul it is; what rank diſeaſes or. 
And with what danger, near the heart of it, 


War. It is but as a body, yet, diſtemper'd;? 


K Hen, O heaven! that one might read che e book of fate; 3 = 


( reary 
2 Pridently a from 3 FR 1 Theſe two lines mak 


and contort inſelf with beggars, then happy the lowly, clowns and ny ; 3 


The ſenſe of the old reading ſeems to be this: „ You, who are happy | 


wears a ciown lies too uncaſy to expect ſuch a bleſſing.” Had not Shak = 


0 ae 
8 Diezer, that! is, teh ing to the 00 0 hs Eck, a di {proportionate 


the ſame as between G. ſpgſition and Habit. Jou xs N. 


Ce is e right. Jonxsex. . . = 


6 — 
: l II 
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( Weary of olid firmneſs,) melt itſelf 


Into the ſea! and, other times, to ſee 


The beachy girdle of the ocean 

Too wide for Neptune's hips ; how chances mock, 
And changes fill the cup of alteration 

With divers liquors! O, if this were ſeen,? 


The happielt youth, —viewing his progreſs through, 
What perils paſt, what croſſes to enſue, — 


Would ſhut the book, and fit him down and die, | 


*Tis not ten years gone, 
Since Richard, and North! umberland, great friends, 
Did feaſt together, and, in two years after, 


Were they at wars: It is but eight years, üince 
This Percy was the man neareſt my ſoul; 
Who like a brother toil'd in my affairs, 


And laid his love and life under my foot; 
Vea, for my fake, even to the eyes of Richard, 

Gave him defiance. But which of you was dy, 
(0 du, coufin Nevil, + as J "oy. * 


{7% Wanwrce, : 
: When 5 


2 Theſe four lines are Cupplied from the edition of 1600. | 
WARBURTON» | 
My copy wants the whole ſcene, 5 therefore Wale lines. 

There is ſome difficulty in the line, | 

| What peri!s paſt, what 47 00. s to enſue.— | 
becauſe i it ſeems to make paſt perils equally terrible with enſuing croſſes, 

. OHNSON, 
This hw ak at is to 8 the future progreſs of his life, can- 


not be ſuppoſed at the time of his happineſs to have gone through many 


perils. Both the 8 and the croſles that the King alludes to, were 


yet to come; and what the youth is to foreſee is, the many crofies he 


would have to contend with, even after he has -paſled through many 


perils. M. Magon. 


3. He refers to King Richard I AQ IV. fc. 1s But et ihe king's 


or the author's me mory fails him, fo it was, that Warwick was not pre- 
ſent at that converſation. Jo NOR. 


Neither was the King himſolf pre ſent; ſo that hs muſt have received 


information of what paſſed from Northumberland. His me mory, indeed, 


is ſingutarly tre acherous, as, at the time of which he is now ſpe a 


he bar actually aſce nded the throne, RIYSOR. 


5 nakſpr are has miſtaken the name of the preſent e The 
earldum ot Warwick was at this time in Lac lau y ot. beau bang, and 


did | 


. — 
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When Richard, =with his eye brim- full of tears, 
Then check'd and rated by Northumberland. 


Did ſpeak theſe words, now prov'd a 2 £ 


Northumberland, thou kedder, by the au 
My couſin Bolingbroke aſcen ds my throne ,— 


. Though then, heaven knowe, I had no ſach intent; * 
But that neceſſity ſo bow'd the ftate, 
That I and greatneſs were compell'd to kiſs ;—— 


The time ſhall come, thus did he follow it, 


The time will come, that foul fin, gathering head, 
Shall break into corruption :—fo went on, 

| Foretelling this ſame time's condition, 

And the diviſion of our amity, 


War. There is a hiſtory in all men's liver, . 


w Figuring the nature of the times deceas'd ; 


The which obferv'd, a man may prophecy, 


With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life; which in their ſeeds, 


And weak beginnings, lie intreaſured, 


Buch things become the hatch and brood of time; ; 
And, by the neceſſary form of this, _ 
1 King Richard mighr create 4 perfect gueſs, . 
That great Northumberland, then ialſe to him, 
Would, of that feed, grow to a greater Reg 1. 
Which ſhould not lind a e to root 1 — : 
: Unleſs on To DSS 


E 2 Hei. 


dd n not come into that of the New ls till many years after, | in the latter 


end of the reign of King Henry VI. when it deſcend-d to Anne Beau- 


champ, (the daughter of the earl here introduced, ) who was married 'W | 
Richard Nevil, earl of Salithury, STEEVENS. | 

Anne B. aucbamp was the wife of that Richaid N 15 (in ber right,) 
earl of Waiwick, and ion to Richard earl of Sal bury wha makes ſ: on- 
ſpicuous a figure in our author's Second and Third Parts of Kiny Hen VE, 


_ He ſucceeded to the latter title on his father's death in 1450, but 4 
never diſtinguiſhed by it. RIT SGN. 


5 Ithink we might better road ; 
the necefjary form of things. DE 
The word this has no very evident antecedent, . Jounson. | 
If any change were wanting, I would read: 
| And, by the neceſſary form of theſe, 


. Ee the things mentioned in the preceding g line. STEEVENS. 


| And, by the neceſſary form of chis, is, 1 5 to be underſtood thi 8 
hiſtory of the times deceaſed, | | HENLEY: | | 


8 


RING HENRY. IV. | 

K. Hen, Are theſe things then neceſſities ? ; 
Then let us meet them like neceſiities ; © 
And that ſame word even now cries out on us; 
They ſay, the biſhop and Northumberland 

Are fifty thouſand lirong. _ . 
„„ JS cannot be, my ; lord; 
Rumour doth double; like the voice and echo, 
The numbers of the fear'd ; —Pleaſe it your grace, 
To go to bed; upon my life, my lord, _ 
The powers that you already have ſent forth, 
Shall bring this prize in very eaſily. 
Jo comfort you the more, I have receiv'd 
A certain inſtance, that Glendower 1s dead.” 
Vour majeſty hath been this fortnight ill; 
And theſe unſeaſon'd hours, . mult add 
Unto your fickneſs, 
A will take your counſel: 

And, were theſe inward wars once out of hand, Te 
| 828 would, | dear 1 unto the Holy Land.* [ Exennt, ' 


453 


| S 1 am Rene to 4 TS 
Then let us meet them like Gee 


That is, with the reſiſtleſs violence of ee ; ; then e comes more re aptly 8 
the following line: 


: And that ſame word even nov Cries cut on us, 
That is, the word neceſſity. JonNsow. | 

That is, let us meet them with that patience and * temper with 
which men of fortitude meet thoſe events which they know to be inevi- 
table. — I cannot approve of Johnſon's explanation. M. Maso. 

7 Glendower did not die till after King Henry IV. 

Shakſpeare was led into this error by Holinſhed, who places Owen n 
Glendower's death in the tenth year of Henry's reign. MaTONE. | 
This play, like the former, proceeds in one unbroken tenor through 
the firſt edition, and there is therefore no evidence that the diviſion of 
the acts was made by the author, Since, then, every editor has the 
fame right to mark the intervals of action as the players, who made the 
pre ſent diftributior, I ſhould propoſe that this ſcene may be added to the 
foregoing act, and the remove from London to Gloceſterſhire be made 
in the intermediate time, but that it would ſhorten the next act too much, 
which has 1 not even now its due proportion. to the reſt, . SUNs 


SCENE 


3 85 co P A RT 0 * 
8 c E N E U. 
cu, before Fubice Shallow”: s Hae in | Glocſterſire 


b Tow SHALLOW BO 1 merting ; bi DY, Sk 


pow, Warr, FeeBLE, BULLCALF, | and ee 


behind, 


* 


Sbal. Come on, come on, come on; give me your hand; : 
ſir, give me your hand, fir: an early flirrer, by: the rood.s 9 


And how doth my good couſin Silence? 
Sil. Good morrow, good couſin Shallow. 


hal. And how doth my couſin, your bedfellow ? and your 
. faireſt daughter, and mine, my god. daughter Ellen? | 


Sil. Alas, a black ouzel, coulin Shallow. . 


Sbal By yea and nay, fir, I dare ſay, my coulin william Wy 
bs become a good ſcholar ; He 1 is at Oxford, itill, is he not? 


Sil. Indeed, fir; to my coſt. 


Hal He muſt then to the inns of court . 1 was 
once of Clement's- inn; 25 where, 1 think, they will talk of | 


mad Shallow yet. 
Fil. You were call d—lufty a Rey 


Sbal. By the maſs, I was call'd any thing ; and 1 would 


| have done any thing, indeed, and roundly too, There was I, 


| and little John Doit of Staffordſhire, and black George 5 | 
Bare, and Francis Picibone, and Will Squele a Cotſweld 


man, —you had not four ſuch ſwinge. bucklers 3 in all the 


| ans 
'9; 1. e. the . Poe Ek. 


| Hearne, f in his Gloſſary to Peter Lande, d. 544, under the word 72 ffs 

5 eee that although the crofs and the rid are commonly taken for 
the ſame, yet the rod properly fignified formerly the image of Chriſt on 
the croſs; fo as to repreſent both the croſs and figure of our bleſſed 


Saviour, as he ſuffcred upon it. The roods that were in churches and 
chapels were placed i in ſhrines that were called rod lat.. REE D. 

2 The games at Cotſwold were, in the time of our author, very 

famous. Of theſe | have ſeen accounts in ſeveral old pamphlets; and 


Shallow, by diſtinguiſhing Will Squele, as a Corſwold man, meant to 


haue him underſtood as one who was well verſed in manly exerciſes, and 
| eon of "PROVE: Ry and an Athletic conſtitution. 


STEVENS. 
5 The 


_— _ * = & > : . 4 — 2 0 * 
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ions of © court again: and, I may ſay to you, we Eber where 


the honarobas 4 Were; and had the beſt ot the m all at com- 
mandment. Then was Jack Fali'#F, now fir John, a boy; 


and page to Thomas Mowbray, duke of Nortel 


Sil, Ihis fir John, coulin, that comes hither anon about c 
ſoldiers? 


Shel, The fame fir Jobo, che very fame.” 1 fe kim 


break Skogan's head at the court gate, when he was a 


crack, not thus high: and the very ſame day did I fight 


135 with one Sampſon Stockfiſh, a fruiterer, behind Gray's- inn. 


O, the mad days that I hare ſpent! and to ſee how e o | 


mine old acquaintance are dead ! 


Sil. We ſhall all follow, couſin, 


| $hal, Certain, 'tis certain; very fave. very ſure ; death, | 
as the Pſalmiſt faith, is certain to all; ail ſhall die. | How a 


good yoke of bullocks at Stamford fair ? 


Sil. Truly, couſin, I was not there. ” 
Sal. Death is certain, — Is old Double of your town [7 


ving yet. 


1 Dead, fr, 
Slat, | 


The games of Cotſwold, I believe: 3 did not commence tin the reign of 


James I. I have never (een any pamphlet that mentions them as having 


exiſted in the time of Elizabeth. Randolph ſpeaks of their revival in 
the time of Charles I.; and from Dover's book they appear to have been 
revived in 1636. But this does not prove tnat they weie exhib ted in the 


| reign of Queen Elizabeth. They certainiy were in that of King James, 55 
and were probably d:ſc;ntinued after his death. - How: ver Cotſwold might 
have been long famous tor meetings of tumulcuous ſwinge-bucklers. 


MALONE. 
3 Scoinge. buckles and fp 72 bucklers were words implying rakes or 


rioters in the time of Shakſp-ace, STE&ELVENS. 


Welt Smithfieid (ſays the Continuator of Stowe's Finals, 16 1, ws. 


for many years called Rsffans* Hall, by reaſon it was the uſual place of 
: frayes and common fighting, during the time that fword and buckier were 


in uſe; when every ſerving-man, from the bale to the beſt, carried a 
buckler at his bicke, which hung by the hilt or FRO of his : ors ; 


: which hung before him, MALONE. 


Ladies of plesſure. Bura Rota, Ital. $75 erne, 5 95 
See Florio's Italian Dict. 1598: „ Buena roba, as we lay grad Pu; . a 


good wholeſome plump-cheeked wench.”” MALTLONE. 


5 This is an old Iſlandie word, ſignifying a boy or cbi d. One of the on 


1 fabulous Sings and heroes of Denmark 5 called Hel, was ſurnamed Krake, 


Tann 1. 
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|  Shal; Dead See, ſee!—he drew a good bow 04 
dead !—he ſhot a fine ſhoot : —John of Gaunt lov'd him 
well, and betted much money on his head, Dead !—he 
would have clapp'd i'the clout® at twelve ſcore; ] and 
_ carry'd you a forehand ſhaft a fourteen and fourteen and a | 

half,“ that it would have done a man s heart good 0 to ſee. 3 

Iso a ſcore of ewes now? 

Sul, Thereafter as hey: be: a core of good ewes 5 may be | 
worth ten pounds. | i 


 Shal, And 1s old Double dead K 


Enter BARDOL TR, and i one avith him. 


Sil. Here come two of fir John Falſtaff's men, as I think, 
Bard. Good morrow, honeſt rooms © [ beſeech vou, | 
which i is juſtice Shallow ? _ 
Shal. I am Robert Shallow, 17 a poor ire of this: We 
I county, and one of the king's juſtices of the Peace: What s bf 
Four good —— with me? 35 


general, means yardt; but the line from Drayton makes this opinion | 
doubtful, or ſhows the extreme inaccuracy of the poet, for no man was | 
ever capable of ſhooting an arrow forty ſcore yards. Doves, N; 


That is, fourteen ſcore of yards. Jouxsox. 


. Twelve ſcore appears, however, from a paſſage in Churehyard' f 
| cbaritie, 1595, to have been no ſhot of an extraordinary length ; 


% They hit the white that never ſhot before, 
e No marke-men ſure, nay bunglers in their kind, 
66 A ſort of ſwads that ſearce can ſhoot twelve ve ſeore. 985 


The utmoſt diſtance that the archers of ancient times reached, is ſup- 


So poſed to have been about three hundred yards, | Old Double theretore i 
64 certainly drew a good bow. MaLont, .. | 
__  Shal:ſpeare probably knew what he was about when he ſpoke: of 
| archery, which in his time was practiſed by every one. He is defcrib 
ing Double as a very excellent archer, and there is no inconſiſtency in 
making ſuch a one ſhoot fourteen ſcore and a half; but it muſt be allowed 
that none but a moſt extraordinary archer would de able to bit a mark 
twelve ſcore, Some allowance howeyer ſhould be made when the ſpeaker 78 
10 conſidered, Hover. : 8 


1 


8 55 | Bord, —— 
6 * e. pit he white mark. „ 3 Yo 
1 5 5 7 — -at Pavel feore 3] i. e. of yards, - | 80 in Dayton 8 ebene, 5 
Ee ce At markes full forte fey they us'd to prick and rove. % 
8 MaLovs: 52 

This ER of expreſſion certainly 1 in this inſtance, and I believe in 


— 2 4 ad n 
„ Tf re b + 5 
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Bard. My captain, ſir, commends him to you; my cap- 
tain, ſir John Falſtaff: a tall 2 by heaven, and a 


. mot gallant leader. 


Sbal. He greets me well, fir; I knew him a good back. | 


| 5 ſword man: How doth the good knight ? may I aſk, how 
my lady his wife doth? ; 


Bar. Sir, pardon ; a ſoldier is better accommodated, 
than with a wife: 

Shal. It is well ſaid, in faith. fir; and it is well ſaid in- 
deed too, Better accommodated [—it is good? yea, indeed, 
is it: good phraſes are ſurely, and ever were, very com- 


mendable. Accommodated !—it comes of accammodo * Yory | 
good ; a good phraſe,” 


Bard, Pardon me, fir; I have beard the word. Phraſe, - 


"eall you it? By this good day, I know not the phraſe ; but 
1 will maintain the word with my ſword, to be a ſoldierlike 
word, and a word of exceeding good command. Accom. 


modated That is, when a man 1s, as they fay, accommo. 5 


dated: or, when a man is, —being, — whereby, —he may be 
_ 9 to be accommodated ; which 1s an excellent . 


Enter FALSTAFF, 3 
Sbal. It i is very jet Look, here comes a fir Johs. i 


; Give: me your good hand, give me your worſhip's good 
hand: By my troth, you look well, and bear your years : 
very well : welcome, good fir John. 


Fal. 1 am glad to ſee you well, good maſter Robert Shal. 


| low ;—Maſter Sure-card, as 1 think, 2 


8 bal. 


9. Arena: was a modiſh term of Pb time. Hence: Bardolph dls: 


it a word of exceeding good command. His definition of it is admirable, and 
highly fatirical : nothing being more common than for inaccurate ſpeakers 
or writers, when they ſhould define, to put their hearers off with a ſyno- 


*＋ 
ny mous term; or, for want of that, even with the ſame term differently 


= accommoda: ed: as in the inſtance before us. WARBURTON. 


It is obſervable, that many of Shakſpeare's names are invented, —4 
charaeriftical, Maſter Forth-right, the tilter; Maſter Shoe-tie, the 


traveller; Maſter Smooth, the ſilkman; Mrs. Ower-done, the bawd; > 


Kate Kiep- doron, Jane Night-<vork, bec. Sure-card was uſed as a term : 


for a bon companion, ſo lately as the latter end of the ng © WORTHY by 01 one - 
| of: the tranſlators of Suetonius. Maron: E. | 


Vor. IV. t X 
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_ Shal, No, fir John ; ; it is = couſin Silence, in commif. py | 


Kon with me. 
Fal. Good maſter Silence, it well bet you ſhould be of | 
the peace. | 
Sil. Your good worſhip f is welcome,” 3 
Fal. Fie! this is hot weather, - Gentlemen, have you . 
provided me here half a dozen ſufficient men? 
Sal. Marry, have we, ſir. Will you ſit? | 
Fal. Let me ſee them, I beſeech you, | 
Sbal. Where's the roll? where's the roll ? the | 
roll ?—Let me ſee, let me ſee. So, ſo, ſo, ſo: Yea, marry, 


fr: — Ralph Mouldy :—let them appear as I call; let them 
do ſo, let them do ſo.— Let me ſee; Where i is Mouldy ? ? 


Mol. Here, an't pleaſe you. 

Shah What think you, fir John? a good limbd fellow: 
5 young, ſtrong, and of good friends. „ 
. thy name Mouldy? _ 

Mol. Vea, an't pleaſe you. 

Fal. 'Tis the more time thou wert uſed. 


Spal. Ha, ha, ha! moſt excellent, I faith! things "FO | 


- 85 are mouldy, lack uſe: Very 2 8 good* In faith, well 


_ faid, fir John; very well ſaid. 


Fal. Prick him. SITY Te 1 1 


Mol. I was prick'd well 3 TS an you could 


| - ave let me alone: my old dame will be undone now, for 
dne to do her huſbandry, and her drudgery : you need not 


. thas I. 
Fal. Go to; peace, Mouldy, you ſhall . 5 Mouldy, i it 


to have 9 me; there are other men fitter to go out | 


8 is time 255 were ſpent. | | 
Nn 8 pent! 1 5 
_ Shal. Peace, fellow, peace ; ; land ande; Nuss you how 


ou are For the Ns fir John :—let me tee ;—Simon 5 1 


Ee Shadow ! $ 2 
Fial. Ay marry, let me hare him to fi under: he? $ like to 
: bea cold ſoldier | " 
 $hal. Where's Shadow? . 
Shad. Here, fir. 9 
Fal. Shadow, whoſe fon art thou ? 2 | 
Shad. ed mother's ſon, fir, 
3 | 
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Fal. Thy mother's ſon! like enough; and thy father's 
ſhadow : - ſo the ſon of the female is the ſhadow of the male :. 


It is often ſo, indeed ; but not much of the father's. - 
+ ftance, | | 


Sad. Do you like him, br John? 5 
Fal. Shadow will ſerve for ſummer, —prick tum ;—for 
we have a number of ſhadows to fill up the muſter-book. 3 
hal. Thomas Wart! | 
Fal. Where's he? 


1 Mart. Here, ſir. 


Fal. Is thy name Wart? 
Mart. Yea, fir. 3 
Fal. Thou art a very ragged wart. 


Sal. Shall I prick him, fir John. 


Fal. It were ſuperfluous ; for his apparel i is wilt upon 


his back, and the whole frame ſtands upon: Pn : prick him 
no more. 


Shal. Ha, ha, hal Yo can 463 it, fir; you can n do it: 1 OT 


4 commend you well. —Franeis Feeble ! 1 


ee, Here, r. 

Fol. What trade art hos: Feeble ? 
Fee, A woman's tailor, fir; : 

_ Shal, Shall I prick him, "RR A SP 
Fol. You may: but if he had been a man's lui he 


Would have prick'd you. —Wilt thou make as many holes in 
an enemy's battle, as thou haſt done in a woman's petticoat ? 


Fees I will do my good will, fir; you can have no more. 
Fal. Well ſaid, good woman's uilort ! well ſaid, courage. 


ous Feeble! Thou wilt be as valiant as the wrathful dove, 
or moſt magnanimous mouſe, —Prick the woman's tailor 5 
= well, maſter Shallow ; deep, maſter Shallow, _ 


Fee. [- would, Wart might have gone, fir. | . | 
Fal. I would, thou wert a man's tailor; that thou might · k p 


5 mend him, and make him fit to go. I cannot put him to a 


private ſoldier, that is the leader of ſo many thouſands: 4 Let ; | 


. chat ſuffice, moſt forcible Feeble, 


Fee, It ſhall oe; fir. | N 
Fat | 


7 That! is, we have} in * oder book many names . which we 5 


; receive Pays though” we have not the men. unten, 
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Fal. I am hound to thee, reverend Feeble.— 
| Who i is next? | 
yal. Peter Bull-calfof the green! 525 
Fal. Vea, marry, let us tee Bull-calf. 
Bull. Here. 8 


Feil. Fore God, a likely fellow Cove, prick me Bu: * 19 
cult, till he roar again. 5 


Bull. O lord! good my lord captain,— . 
Lal. What, doſt thou roar before thou art x prick-d? D 
Bull. O lord, fir! Jam a diſeas d man. 

Lal. What diſeaſe haſt thou? 

Bull. A whoreſon cold, fir: a coogh, fir; which I W 
-with ringing in the king s affairs, upon 3 his coronation "ay, 5 
N . 5 
al, Came, thos ſhalt 90 tothe wars in a gown ; we will 
have away thy cold; and I will take ſuch Ws: that thy. 
friends ſhall ring for chee.— Is here all? _ | 
Sal. Here is two more call'd than your bes; 95 you ; 


muſt have but four here, fir 3 82 1 ay you, 89 in 5 


5 With me to dinner. 
Tal. Come, I will go drink with you, but I cannot tarry 5 
dinner, | I am glad to ſee W in good troth, maſter Shal- 7 


| - Shal. O, fir . do. you 1 fnce we e lay all | 
night i in the windmill in ſaint George's fields.“ | 


=” 5 = 
Shel. Ha, it was a merry night. And is Jane. Night. 
Work alive? | 
| Fal. She lives, maſter Shallow. | 


4 i. e. ths ſuch 8 1 3 | 
S Fiveonly have been called, and the i required | is . Some | 
name ſeems to have been omitted by the tranſcriber. The reſtoration of 
this ſixth man would ſolve the difficulty that occurs below; for when 
Mouldy and Bull-calf are ſet afide, Falſtaff, as Dr. Farmer has obſerved, 


Fal. No more of that, * maſter Shallow, no more of 2 


Shal. 39 


gets but three recruits: Perhaps our author himſelf i is anſwerable wy 4 b 


1 this ſlight inaccuracy. MALON RE. 15 
5 It appears from the following paſſage in Churchyard's Dreame, poem | 


that makes part of the collection entitled his Chippes, . 1578, tha a 


this windmill was a place of notoriety : 
e And from the windmill this named he, wag ic 
5 « Where —_— horſet hired be.“ ST EEVENS. 


. 
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Spal. She never eould away with me. | 
Va Never, never: ſhe would always ſay, ſhe could not 


abide maſter Shallow. 


Shnl. By the maſs, I could anger | her to the he ark. She 


5 was then a bona roba.“ Doth ſhe hold her on well? 


Fal. Old, old, matter Shallow. _ 
Sbal. Nay, ſhe muſt be old ; ſhe cannot hoof bat he old; 


certain, ſhe's old; and had Robin Night-work by old 
Night-work, before I came to Clement's- inn. 


Fil. That's ſifty-five year ago. | EE 
$hal. Ha, couſin Silence, tha: thon had ſeen that that this 


7 knight and I have ſeen Ha, fir John, ſaid 1 well? 


Fal. We have heard the chimes. at midnight, maſter 


Shallow. | 


Spal. That we have, that we hin, that we kane in aid 


ſir John, we have; our watch- word was, Hem, b3ys Come, 
let's to dinner; come, let's to dinner —0, the gays that 
we we have ſeen!—Come, come, 


[Exennt FALSTAFP, SHAl, ow, you Sue. ay 
Ball. Good maſter corporate Bardolph, ſtand my friend; 


3 and here is four Harry ten ſhillings in French crowns for | 
© you In very. truth, fir, I had as lief be hang'd, fir, as go: 
and yet, for mine own part, fir, I do not care; but, rather, 
becauſe l am unwilling, and, for mine own part, have a 

defire to ſtay with my friends; elſe, fir, L did not care for 
mine own part, ſo much. 7 


Bard. Go to; ſtand aſide. 
Maul. And good maſter corporal captain, 6 my 1 


5 8 s ſake, ſtand my friend: ſhe has nobody to do any 
 thingabout her, when I am gone; and ſhe is old, and can- 
not help herſelf : you ſhall have N „ En 


ans Go to; Rang k. 
: IE: Fees 


3 This expreflion of diſlike is uſed by Maadice dhe, al. 61 000 


of the Andria of Terence, 1588: „ All men that be in love can ill away _ 
do have wives appointed them by others.“ Perhaps the original mean- 
ing was cb a one cannet travel on the fame read with me. STEEVEN bh 


6 


bona roba.] A fine ſhowy wanton. JOHNSON. 


| Bona-reba Was 1n our r author! 8 time, the common term for a harlot. 
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Fee, By my troth I care not;—a man can die but once . 
—we owe God a death joel Il ne'er bear a baſe mind: 


an't be my deſtiny, ſo; an't be not, ſo ; No man's too good 


to ferve his prince; and, let it go which way it will, he 
that dies this year, is quit for the next. 
Bard. Well ſaid; thou'rt a good fellow, 

Fee. Faith, PL bear no bale mind. | 


Reber Fa LS TAFF, and Puticer. 


Bot Come; fir, which: men hall I have ? 
Shal. Four, of which you pleaſe. 


Bard. Sir, a word with you —1 have three pound 7 to 


: free Mouldy and Bullcalf. 


Fal. Goto; well. 
| $hal. Come, fir John, which foor will you have? 


Fal. Do vou chooſe for me. TED 
- Shal, Marry chen. — Mouldy, Bull-calf, Feeble, . and 5 


- "Shadow, 


Fal. Mouldy and Bull. calf': bor you, Mouldy, ſtay at 


OR home fall; you are paſt ſervice :3—and, for your part, Bull- ps 
85 calf, grow till you come unto it; I will none of you. 


_ $hal, Sir John, fir John, do not yourſelf wrong ; they 


are your likeheſt men, and 1 would have you fory 'd with the 
5 belt, | 


Ful. will you tell me, maſter Shallow, how to chooſe : 2 


man ? go 


Be Here . to * a wrong computation. hy bad | Gris fillings for : 


; each. Perhaps he meant to conceal part of the profit. Jonnson. 


o This ſhould ſurely be: (% For you, Mouldy, you have ftay'd at home.” 


: &6. Falſtaff has before a fimi.ar alluſion, * Lis the more time thou 
wert uſed,” _ 


I᷑ bere is ſome miſtake in the number of recruits ; Shallow ſays, that 
| Falſtaff ſhould have four there, but he e to get but three : F Wart, 


Shadow, and Feeble. FARMER. 
I believe, ſtay at home till you are paſt ſervice,” is right ; : the fub- 


| ſequent part of the ſentence being likewiſe imperative; and, for your. 
part, Bull-calf, geo till you come unto it.“ MALONE. 


Perhaps this paſſage ſhould be read and pointed thus: * n. 8 


* at bume ſtill; you are paſt ſerwice : — TyYRWHITT. 


I have admitted Mr, Tyrwhitt's amendment, as It is the leaſt violent 


of the two propoſed, being effected by a ſlight change in . | 
and 3m e angle wee, : STEVENS. 
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man? Care I for the limb, the thewes, “ the ſtature, bulk, 
and big aſſemblance of a man! Give me the ſpirit, matter | 
Shallow. — Here's Wart; you ſee what a ragged appearance 
it is: he ſhall charge you, and diſcharge you, with the 
motion of a pewterer's hammer; come off, and on, ſwifter 
than he that gibbets-on the brewer's bucket. ? And this 
ſame half. faced fellow, Shadow, give me this man? he 
pPreſents no mark to the enemy; the foeman 3 may with as 
© preataim level at the edge of a penknife: And, tor a retreat, 
Tow ſwifdy will this Feeble, the woman's tailor, run off ? 
O, give me the ſpare men, and ſpar? me the great ones,— — 
Put mea caliver + into Wart's hand, Bardolph. IG 
> Bard, Hold, Wart, traverſe ; thus, thus, thus, | 
22? __ Fat, Come, manage me your caliver, So: - very well: 
go to;—very good ;—exceeding good, —O, give me al- 


e N | Ee ways 
3 9 j. e. the muſcular ſtrength or appearance of manhood, _ 5 
I.n ancient writers this term uſually i:aplies manners, or behaviour 
bal. | | | | „ 5 > 
„ Jhakſpeare is perhaps ſingular in his application of it to the perfections 
 -. WE - of the body, STEEVENS. - -. JV ; 
© © 2 Swifter than he that carries beer from the vat to the barrel, in 
buckets hung upon a gibbet or beam croſſing his ſhoulders. Jounson. 
Iso not think Johnſon's explanation of this paſſage juſt. [he carry- 


ing beer fron: the vat to the barrel, muſt be a maiter that requires more 
labour than ſwiftneſs. Falſtiff ſeems to mean, „ ſwifter than he that 
puts the bucket on the gibbet;“ for as the buckets at each end of the 
gibbet muſt be pat on at the ſ me inſtant, it neceſſarily requires a quick 
motion. M. Mason. _ 5 JJC POS 2 OR Le 
This is an obſolete term for an enemy in wwar, STEEVENS. 
+ ——caliver—] A hand-gun. IoHN soc. 
So, in The Maijque of Flowers, 1613: *The ſerjeant of Kawaſha' 
. carried on his ſhoulders a great tobacco- pipe as big as a caliver .“. 
$3 Ik is fingular that Shakſpeare, who has ſo often derived his ſources of 
mamerriment from recent cuſtoms or faſhionable follies, ſhould not once 
have mentioned tobacco, though at a time when all his contemporaries 
Were active in its praiſe or its condemnation. : l 


| It 1s equally remarkable (as Dr. Farmer obſerves to me) that he has 
written no lines on the death of any poetical friend, nor commendatory 
_ verſes on any living author, which was the conſtant practice of Jonſon, : 
Fletcher, &c. Perhaps the fingular modeſty of Shakſpeare hindered him 
5 from attempting to decide on the merits of others, while his liberal turn 
50 of mind forbade him to expreſs ſuch groſs and indiſcriminate praiſes as 
oo often diſgrace the names of many of his contemporaries. TR 


STEEVENS. | 
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ways a little, lean, old, chapp'd, bald ſhot. 1 Wel: fad, 


„ bh Wart; thou'rt a good ſcab: hold, e Sa teller for 
. thee, 


Shel. He is not his craft matter, he doth not t dot it right. 
TE 1 remember at Mile-end green, (when I lay at Clement's 


Iinn,9—J was then fir Dagonet 1 in Arthur's ſhow,)* there Was 


a little quiver fellow, 3 and a would manage you his piece 


| | | a, us; 
5 Sher | is uſed E one ba i is to fight by 3 Jou xs. 


We learn from Stowe's Chronicle, (edit. 1615 p. 70a, ) that in the 8 


year 1585, 4909 citizens were trained and e at Mile end. 
STEEVENS, 


9 « When I ly,” here beige, when I lodged or lived, Vol. J. fol. 
119. T. WART ON. 


The ſtory of Sir Dagenet i is to be found in La Morte d N „ An 
- old romance much celebrated | in our author's time, or alittle before it. 
8 Jon N SON. 
Sir Dagonet | is king Arthur? $ Paulie ; ; but does he mean that he acted 
Sir Dagonet at Mife-end Green, or at Clement's- inn? By the applica- 
tion of a parentheſis only, the paſſage will be cleared from ambiguity, and 
the fenſe 1 wouid atliyn, will appear to be juſt. I remember at Mile- 
end Green (when 1 .ay at Clement” $-inny 1 was then Sir Dagonet in 
 Aribur* s ſpew) there was, Sc. That is: „J remember when I was a 
very young man at Clement's. inn, and not fit to act any higher part than 
Sir Dagonet in the intertudes which we uſed to play in the ſociety, that 
among the ſoldiers who were exerciſed at Mile-end Green, there was,” 
&c. "The performance of this part of fir Dagonet was another of Sal-. 
low's feats at Clement's inn, on which he delights to expatiate; a cir- 
cumſtance in the mean time, quite foreign to the purpoſe of what be is 
ſaying, bat introduced, on that 5 to heighten the ridicule of his 


charaQter, P. Wanros, | 


This account of the matter was ſo reaſonable, that I believe every 
. Wider muſt have been ſatisficd with it; but a paſſage in a forgotten 
bool, which has been obligingly communicated to me by the Reverend 
Mr. Bowle, induces me to think that the words before us have hitherto 

been miſunderſtood ; that Arthur's Show was not an interlude, but an 
ExHIBITION OF ARCHERY ; and that Shallow reprefented Sir Doganet, 
not at Clement's Inn, but at Mile-end Green. Inſtead therefore of 
placing the words «© ] was then Sir Dagonet in Arthur's ſhow, in a 
parentheſis, (as recommended very properly by Mr. Warton on his 
hypotheſis,) I have included in a parentheſis the words when I lay at 
Clement's Inn.” And thus the meaning is, — 1 remember, when I 
was ſtudent and refided at Clement's Inn, that on a certain exbivir;: - 
5 day at Mile-end Green, when 1 was Sir Dagonet, &c. MALON E. 
OED Nuiver is nimble, active, &c, „ There is a maner fiſhe that 
hyght mugill, which is full 8 and bitte.“ Parthclemeus, 1535» 
bl, l. HExUERSON. 1 3 
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to the court. 


£1NG HENRY W. 46; 


thus: and 'a would about, and about, and come you in, and 
come you in: rab, tab, tab, would 'a ſay; bounce, would 
a ſay; and away again would 'a go, and again would 'a 
come : I ſhall never ſee ſuch a fellow. 55 
Fial. Theſe fellows will do well, maſter Shallow. God 


keep you, maſter Silence; I will not uſe many words with 


you: — Fare you well, gentlemen both: I thank vou: I 


muſt a dozen mile to-night.—Bardolph, give the ſoldiers 


Coats. | 


- $hal. Sir John, heaven bleſs you, and proſper your affairs, 
and ſend us peace! As you return, viſit my houſe: let our 
old acquaintance be renewed ; peradventure, 1 will with you 


Fal. I would you would, maſter Shallow. . 

Shal. Go to; I have ſpoke, at a word. Fare you well. 
in l SHATLOW and SILENCE: 
Fal. Fare you well, gentle gentlemen. On, Bardolph ; | 


lead the men away, Exeunt BarDoLPn, Recrnits, c.] 
As return, I will fetch off theſe juſtices : -I do ſee the bot- 

tom of juſtice Shallow. Lord, lord, how ſubje& we old 
men are to this vice of lying! This ſame ſtarv'd juſtice 
hath done nothing but prate to me of the wildnefs of his 


youth, and the feats he hath done about 'Turnbull-ſtreet ; 4 ? 


and every third word a lie, duer paid to the hearer than the 


Turk's tribute. I do remember him at Clement's inn, like 


a man made after ſupper of a cheeſe-paring : when he was 


naked, he was, for all the world, like a fork'd radiſh, with 


a head fantaſtically carved upon it with a knife: he was ſo 
- torlorn, that his dimenſions to any thick fight were invi- 
ble: 5 he was the very Genius of famine; yet lecherous as 


CR „„ Dew. A monkey, 
41 Turnbull or Turnmill-ſtreet, is near Cow-croſs, Wet-Smithfield. 
The continuator of Stow's Annals, informs us that We/t- Smithfield, (at 


15 preſent the horſe- market,) was formerly called Rufian's Hall, where 
5 turbulent fellows met to try their {kill at ſword and buckler. 88 


3 The old copies read, by an apparent error of the preſs, invincible. 
Mr. Rowe introduced the neceſſary change. STEEVENS. „ 
That is, could not be maſtered by any thick fight. Mr. Rowe and the 
other mocera editors read, I think without neceſſity, invinſille. 


Marlox k. 
Invincible 


X 5 


466 SECOND PART OF _ 
1 monkey, and the whores call'd kimocmindrake : 6 ke: 


came ever in the rearward of the faſhion ; and ſung thoſe 
tunes to the over-feutch'd 7 huſwives that he heard the car. 


men whiſtle, and ſware—they. were his fancies, or his good. 


Jai de by) is the uſual phraſe. STEEVENS. 


this herbe is called Anthro- 


drake, as 1 have ſiyd, was nothing but the impoſterous ſubtility of 


Wicked people. Perhaps of fryers or ſuperſticious monkes whych have 
wrytten thereof at length; bur as for Dioſcorides, Galen, and Plinie, &c, 

they have not wrytten thereof fo largely as for to rave _ mes, yn- 
gets,” &c. REED. | 8 


7 That is, whipt, carte d. x RY 


n ad now is this e $ _ become a ! "a. 
; | : and 


ITY cannot + polſibly i be FR true CONTRA idle 70, not being 
Engliſh; fer who ever wrote or ſaid not be conquered to ? 


© Bullein in his Bullzwark of Defence againſt all Sicke, Kc. fol. 1597, | 
p. 41, ſpeaking of mandrake, ſays 2 6 
Fimo pbes, becauſe it beareth the image of a man: and that is falſe. For 
no herbe hath the ſhape of a man or woman; no truly, it is not naturall 
ol his owne growing; but by the crafty invention of ſome falſe men it 
is done by arte.“ My friend Marcellus, the deſcription of this n- 


I rather think that the word means 4 or grimed. The word IR | 
agrees better with this ſenſe. Shallow crept into mean houſes, and 8 
boaſted his accompliſhments to dirty women. JohN SO. 5 
DE Ray, among his north country words, ſays that an over-ſwireb'd buf. 
a wife is a ſtrumpet. Over. ſcutcb d has undoubtedly the meaning which 
Mr. Pope has affixed to it. Ower-ſcutch'd is the ſame as over-ſcotch' d. 
4 utch or ſcoteb is a cut or laſh with a rod or whip, STEEVE NS. 
Froxcies and Ccod- nights were the titles of little poems. One of Gaſ- 
cz coigne” s Good-nights is publiſhed among his Flovers, STEEVENS. ES 
By Vice here the poet means that droll character in the old plays 
| {which 1 have ſeveral times mentioned in the courſe of theſe notes) 
equipped with aſſes ears and a wooden dagger. It was very ſatirical in 
Falſtaff to compare Shallow's activity and impertinence to ſuch a machine 
as a wooden dagger 1 in the hands and management of a buffoon. e 
| Taxozaiy. 
Vice was the name given to a droll figure, heretofore much ſhown upon 
| our ſtage, and brought in to play the fool and make ſport for the popu- 
lace, His dreſs was always a long jerkin, a fool's cap with aſs's ears, 
and a thin wooden dagger, ſuch as is {till retained in the modern figures 
ol Harlequin and Scaramouch. Minſhew, and others of our more modern 
_eriticks, ſtrain hard to find out the etymology of the word, and fetch it 
from the Greek: probably we need look no further for it than the old 
Prench word Vis, which ſignified the ſame as Viſage does now, From 
Oo this] in n part e came Fiſdaſe, a word common — chem for a ns” which 
| | ER oy 5 
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KING HENRY Iv. 4 


and talks as familiarly of John of Gaunt, as if he had beea 


ſworn brother to bim: and I'll be ſworn he never ſaw him 


a treble hautboy was a manſion for him, a court; and now 


has he land and beeves. Well; I will be acquainted with 
him, if 1] return: and it ſhall go hard, but I will make him 
2 e s tWo ſtones t to me: + If the young: daces be a 
: bait 
liege ſays is bote corruption 1 Vis Gab 5 face or head of an aſs. 
It may be imagined therefore that YV.fdaſe, or Vis diaſne, was the name 


firſt given to this fooliſh theatrical figure, and that dy vulgar uſe it Was- 
ſhortened to plain Vis or Vice, HAN MER. 


The word Vice is an abbreviation of Device; for in our "al dramatte 


To braſt had the ſame meaning. Barrett, in bis Alvearie, or Qua- 


druple Dictionary „1580, calls a houſebreaker „a breaker and brafter of 
doors.“ The ſame author conſtantly uſes burſt as ſynonymous to broken. 


 STEEVENSsS | 


3 That i is, beat gaunt, a fellow ſo gender, that is. name might have 

deen gaunt. Jon d S0 N. . ® | 
4 One of which was an univerſal medicine, and the other a tranſmuter 
of baſe metals into gold, WAR BURTON. | 

I believe the commentator has refined this paſſage too e A phi. 
hoſopher' s two ſtones is only more than the philoſopher's ſtone. The 

univerſal medicine was never, ſo far as I know, conceived to be a ſtone | 
| before the time of Butler's ſtone, Jon NSN. | 


Mr. Edwards ridicules Dr. Warburton's note on this baten * 
without reaſon. Gower has a chapter in his Confeſſiv Amantis,. „Of the 


three ſtones that philoſophres made: ' and Chaucer, in his tale of the 


Chanon's Teman, exprelsly tells us, that one of them is Alixar cleped 3 5 
and that it is a water made of the four elements. Face, in che Alcon, 


aflures us, it is * a fone, and not a ſtone. FarmMER, 
1 think Dr. Johnſon? s explanation of this pallage is the true one. 


1 * wil make him of: twice rhe value of the philoſopher” $ ſtone.“ 0 
N 7 | — NM ALONE» 


but once in the Tilt-yard ; and then he burſt his head,* for 
_ crowding among the marſhal's men. I ſaw it; and told 
John of Gaunt, he beat is own name : 3 for you might have 
truſs'd him, and all his apparel, into an eel-ſkin ; the caſe of 


| ſhows, where he was firſt exhibited, he was nothing more than an arti- 
_ ficial figure, 2 puppet moved by machinery, and then originally called a 
Device or *Vice. In theſe repreſentations he was a conſtant and the 
moſt popular character, afterwards adapted into the early comedy. The 2 
_ tmith's machine called a vice, is an abbreviation of the ſame fort. . eg 
Hamlet calls his uncle © a vice of kings,“ a fantaſtic and Factilious i image 5 
of majeſty, a mere puppet of royalty. T. WARTON. 
2 To break and to burſt were, in our poet's time, ſynonymouſly wed. 
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| bait for the old pike, I ſee no reaſon, in the law of nature, 


wy Tat 1 ny at N Tt time TY and there an end. 
| L Ereunt. 


Ar IV. sc ENE I. 
1 Tore: in Yorkſhire. 


| Enter the anus of York, MowBRaY, Hasrrxcs, 
l Others, „ 


. What 3 is thly fore call'd ? 

| Hap. 'Tis Gualtree foreſt,“ an't call pleaſe your grace. 
Aich. Here ſtand, my lords; : and ſend aicovers as 
To know the numbers of our enemies. 

Haft. We have ſent forth already. 
Ae. = Tis well done, 
My 3 and brethren i in theſe great affairs, 85 
I muſt acquaint you that I have received 
New. dated letters from Northumberland; | 
Their cold intent, tenour and ſubſtance, * — 
Here doth he wiſh his perſon, with ſuch powers 
As might hold ſortance with his quality, _ 
| The which he could not levy ; whereupon 
le is retir'd, to ripe his growing fortunes, | | 
e Scotland: and concludes in hearty e. I 
That your attempts may overlive the hazard, 

And fearful meeting of their oppoſite. 


Mowb, Thus do the hopes we have 1 in him touch ground, 5 


And — thembeIves to pieces. 


„ Enter a Meſſenger, 
50 * Now, what neus? 


great propriety, devour Shallow, JouNsoNn. 


> « The earle of Weſtmoreland, &c. made forward againft the rebels, | 
ng nd coming into a plaine, within Galiree foreſt, cauſed their ſtandards to 
be pitched down in like fort as the archbiſhop had pitched yk over 


| againſt them.” * p. 529 STELVENS. 


Sir ot % 6 


Mg. | 
13 5 That is, if the pi hs may prey upon hs dace, if it be the law of 
nature that the ſtronger may ſeize upon the weaker, F alſtaff may, with 


z 
1 
' 
I 
* 
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KING nanky <a 


MT. Weſt of this foreſt, ſcarcely off a wg 
In goodly form comes on the enemy: 


2 And, by the ground they hide, I judge their number 
Upon, or near, the rate of thirty thouſand. 


Mowb, The juſt proportion that we gave them out. 
Let us ſway on," and face them in the field. | 


Enter WrsT 1 MORE L AND. 


: Arch. What we'l- appointed leader? fronts us here | # 
Maiabb. I think, it is my lord of Weſtmoreland. 


es. Health and fair greeting from our general, 
The prince, lord John and duke of Lancaſter, 
Arch. Say on, my lord of Weſtmoreland, in 128 ; 
What doth concern your coming! ? 


Weſt. * Then, my lord, 


© Unto your grace do I in chief addreſs _ 

The ſubſtance of my ſpeech, If that rebellion 
Came like itſelf, in baſe and abject routs, _ 
Led on by bloody youth, guarded with rage,” | 
And countenane'd by boys, and begg 1 . 
I ſay, if damn'd commotion fo appear'd, 

In his true, native, and moſt proper ſha 


You, reverend father, and theſe noble lords, | 


Had 4 


6 I 1 not 1 1 have ever 5 e in this ſenſe; 3 * I believe 


it is the true word, and was intended to expreſs the uniform and forcible 
motion of a compact body. There is a ſenſe of the noun in Milton k ind- 
red to this, where, ſpeaking of a weighty ſword, he ſays, «6 Ic N | 
- with huge two- handed ſoay.” JonnsoN. a 


The word is uſed in Holinſhed, n Hiſtory, p · 986: : 


Again, in King Henry V: 


„ Rather ſwaying more upon our part,” c. srzzwans. 5 
7 Well-appointed is completely accoutred. STEEVENS. 
I believe Shakſpeare wrote—heady youth. WanmurTon, 
Blocdy youth is only ſanguine youth, or youth full of blood, and of 


 _ thoſe paſhons which blood is ſuppoſed to incite or nouriſh. Jounson, 

9 Guarded is an expreſſion taken from dreſs; it means the ſame a 
faced, turned up. Mr. Pope, who has been followed by ſucceeding editors, 
reads goaded. Guarded | is the reading both of quarto and folio, 
SITE | 
: Mr. Steevens is certainly right. We have the fame Allufion i a | 
f former part of this play. | 


© To face the garment of rebellion | 
« With ſome fine colour, that may pleaſe the eye 
06 Of fickle e &c. e 


PF 
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Had not been here, to dreſs the ugly form 79 

Of baſe and bloody inſurrection Ag 

With your fair honours. You, lord archbiſhop,— 

Whoſe ſee is by a civil peace maintain'd; ® - 

Whoſe heard the filver hand of peace hath touch d; 

Whoſe learning and good letters peace hath tutor'd ; 

Whoſe white inveſtments figure Innocence,” 

Ihe dove and very bleſſed ſpirit of peace, — 
Wherefore do you fo ill tranſlate yourſelf,  _ 

Out of the ſpeech of peace, that bears ſuch grace, 2h 

Into the harſh and boiſt'rous tongue of war 
Turning your books to graves,4 your ink to blood, 
Jour pens to lances; and your tongue divine 
Jo a loud trumpet, and a point of war? 

Arch. Wherefore do | this ?— fo the queſtion ſands, | 
Briefly to this end ;—We are all diſeas'd ; 

And, with our ſurfeiting, and wanton hours, 

Have brought ourſelves 1 into a burning fever, 

And we muſt bleed for it: of which diſeaſe — 
Our late king, Richard, being infected, died, 
But, my moſt noble lord of Weſtmoreland, 


I take Hot on me here as a Phy ſician; ; 


Nor do I, as an enemy to peace, 
Troop in the throngs of military men: 
But, rather, ſhow a while like fearful war, 
: * o diet rank minds, lick of weren 1 


5 2 Civil is grave, 3 * sry zus. 8 


lowed by Sir Thomas Hanmer. jon uso. 
We might perhaps as plauſibly read greaves, le e. armour for the legs, 


"TS 2 kind of boots. : 
I know not whether it be worth adding, that the deat metamorphoſis N 

of leatbern covers of books into greaves, i. e. boots, ſeems to be more 11 
apʒpoſite than the con verſion of them into inſtruments of war. 5 ö 
Mr. M. Maſon, however, adduces a quotation (from the next xt ſcene) | 


which ſeems to ſupport Dr. Warburton's conjeturez + 
1 0 Turning the word to * and like to death,” | 


STEEVENS. | 


Is am a afraid that the expreſſion 60 turning the wars to ſword,?? will be 


found but a feeble of for 6 pores,” ir it de e aa as a mere 
. Jeu de mots. PP ED | 


nn > "BY EET. 
oo ie > YE E ey 
— 4 ES oo. 
0 2 e 


And = 


3 Formerly, (fays Dr. Hody, Hiftcry of Con vocations, Y 143) m a - T7 
© biſhops wore white even when they travelled. GRE V. RR 
+ For graves Dr. Warburton very plauſibly Teads ela, and i 18 fol- 


R OS 
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. KING HENRY v. ax 
. Aud purge the obſtructions, which begin to ſtop | 


Our very veins of life. Hear me more plainly, 


4 ] have in equal balance juſtly weigh'd 


What wrongs our arms may do, what wrongs we faſter, 


WT And find our griefs 5 heavier than our offences, 
We ſee which way the ſtream of time doth run, 


And are enforc d from our moſt quiet _ 6 


By the rough torrent of occaſion ; 


And have the ſummary of all our griefs, 

When time ſhall ſerve, to ſhow in articles; 
Which, long ere this, we offer'd to the king, 
And might by no ſuit gain our audience; 


When we are wrong'd and would unfold our griefs, 


We are denied acceſs unro his perſon 


= Even by thoſe men that moſt have done us wrong. 
"The dangers of the days but newly gone, 
(Whoſe memory is written on the earth 


With yet-appearing blood,) and the examples 


Ot every minute's inſtance, (preſent now,) 


Have put us in theſe ill-beſeeming arms : 
Not to break peace,” or any branch of it; 


| 2 But to eſtabliſh here a peace indeed, 
Concurring both in name and quality. 


Weft. When ever yet was your appeal deny d? 


Wherein have you been galled by the king? 
What peer hath been ſuborn'd to grate on you? 
| That you owed ſeal _y n Suge: e 5 


* * 


& In former editions: 
; And are enforced from our moſt quiet there, 


This is ſaid in anſwer to Weſtmoreland's upbraiding the Archbiſhop for | 
5 engaging in a courſe which ſo ill became his profeſſion; _ 5 


| you, my lord archbiſhop, _ 
© Whoſe ſee is by a civil peace inden e. | 


f 85 that the reply muſt be this: 


And are enferc'd from our moſt quiet here. Was BURTON» 


The alteration of Dr. Warburton deſtroys the ſenſe of the pailage. 
| There refers to the new channel which the rapidity of the flood from the 
ſtream of time would force itſelf into. HenLEY. . 
He took nothing in hand againſt the king's peace, but that what= 
ſoever he did, tended rather to advance the peace and quiet of the com 
8 monwealth,” - Archbiboy” eh ma in Helinſhed, n : 


M 


” i. 5 our grievances. Mazous. © ets „„ 1 


DDr. . ——————— — 


AN 


— _— 
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And not the king, that doth you injuries. 


N sk COD PART or 
Of forg'd rebellion with a ſeal divine, 
And conſecrate commotion's bitter edge J s | 
Arch, My brother general, the commonwealth, ! 
To brother born an houſehold cruelty, 
I make my quarrel in particular,9 
Nef. There is no need of any ſuch en 
Or; if there were, it not belongs to you. 
Moaob. Why not to him, in part; and to us all 
That feel the bruiſes of the days before; 
And ſuffer the condition of theſe times 
To lay a heavy and waren hand 
pon our honours ?. 
at oe 0 my good lord Mowbray, 
8 Conſtrue the times to their nec eſſities, 8 
And you ſhall ſay indeed, —it is the time, 


oh Yet, 5 Tu part it not e to — E 


© It was an old ade; e from 50 6 time of the fr . | 


"Either 


: e fir the Pope to conſecrate the general's ſword, which was employed in 3 


; 15 the ſervice of the church. To this cuſtom the line in queſtion alludes, 


WaRBURTON. . 


4, e. the (edge « of bitter Arife and commotion z | the ſword of rebellion. = 
| ny | 1 Marons, b 
9 The ſenſe is bis c My beetle general, the 3 which 


0 to diſtribute its benefits equally, is become an enemy to thoſe of 
his own houſe, to brothers born, by giving ſome to all, and others none; 


E ———— TE IT *<" 


and this (ſays he) I make my quarrel or grievance that honours are un- 
equally diſtributed z the conſtant birth of nee, and ſource of To 


civil commotions, WARBURTON. 


In the firſt folio the ſecond line is omitted, _ that readings valntcl. 5 


: e as it is, has been followed by Sir T. Hanmer,” How difficultly 


ſenſe can be drawn from the beſt reading the explication of Dr. Warbur⸗ 


ton may ſhow. I believe there l is an error in the firſt ie which __ 
| haps may be rectiſied thus: e 5 


My quarrel general, the commonwealth, 5 
To brother born an houſebold cruelly, 
1 make my quarrel in particular. 


That is is, my general cauſe of diſcontent is public 3 my : 
particular cauſe, a domeſtic injury done to my natural Wörther: who had | 


: been beheaded by the king's order. Jounson. | 


2 That is—Judge of what is done in theſe times according to the To 


| Exigencies hat over-rule us. eee, 1 


8 ine HENRY Ww. a7 
© Either from the king, or in the preſent time, | 


hat you ſhould have an inch of any ground 
10 build a on: + Were you not reſtor d 


| : Jo all the duke of Norfolk's ſignories, 
Pour noble and right- well. remember'd father's ! ? | 


Morob. What thing, in honour, had my father loſt 


I That need to be reviv'd, and breath'd in me? 


The king, that lov'd kind, as the ſtate ſtood then, 


Was, force perforce, compell'd to baniſh him: 
And then, when Harry Bolingbroke, and he,— : 
Hheing mounted, and both rouſed in their * * 


Their neighing courſers daring of the ſpur, 


Their armed ſtaves in charge, their beavers down, 
heir eyes of fire ſparkling through ſights of ſteel,” 


And the loud trumpet blowing them . 
Ihen, then, when there was nothing could have ſtaid 
My father from the breaſt of Bolingbroke, 

O, ns the king did throw his warder down, 

1 His own life hung upon the ſtaff he threw: 
Then threw he down himſelf ; and all their live, 
That, by indictment, and by dint of ſword, 

4 Hare ſince miſcarried under Bolingbroke, 


_ Wet. You ſpeak, lord Ns now you know not 


what: | 
The earl of Hereford ® was reputed then 
In 1 0 the moſt valiant 8 


King or the time. JouN SON. 
: * i. e. A grievance, MALONE. 


5 An armed ſtaff is a lance. To be in charge, is to . fixed in the 


reſt of the encounter. Jou xsox. 


© Beawer, meant properly that part of the helmet ck Joy 3 i 
enable the wearer to drink; but is confounded. both here and in Hamlet | 


with viſiere, or uſed for be/met in general. 


Shak ſprare, however, is not an{werablc for any c:nfufion on this ſub- 


ject. He aid tne word beaver in the fa: ne ſenſe in w hich it was uſed 
by all his contemporaries. MALoNE. 


„ Jo & the berforated part of their helmets, KT which they 


. could ſee to direct their aim. V.ſiere, Fr. STEEVENS, 5 
= 2? This is a miſtake of our author's. He was Daze of Hereſord, | See 


: Nigg Richard II. | Mato E. 


Who 
3 Whether the fautts of Serena ba . to the . time or che king, 5 
it appears not that you have, for W 8 been injured either t by the 
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Who knows, on whom fortune would then have il di . 
But, if your father had been victor there, . 


Manas a můQʒnͤ . q 2 3 


He ne'er had borne it out of Coventry: 


For all the country, in a general voice, 
Cry'd hate upon him; and all their prayers, and Ss 
Were ſet on Hereford, whom they doted on, 
And blefs'd, and grac'd indeed, more than the king, 
Fut this is mere digreſſion from my purpoſe.— _ 
Here come 1 from our princely gencral, | 
Io know your griefs ; to tell you from his grace, 
That he will give you audience: and wherein 
It ſhall appear that your demands are juſt, 
You ſhall enjoy them; every thing ſet off, 
That might ſo much as think you enemies, 


 Mowb, But he hath forc'd us to compel this offer; 'H 


2 ; And | it proceeds from policy, not love. 


Meß. Mowbray, you overween, to take it fo; 1 


This offer comes from mercy, not from fear: 

For, lo! within a ken, our army lies; 

Upon mine honour, all too confident 

To give admittance to a thought of fear. 
Our battle is more full of names than yours, 

Our men more perfect i in the uſe of arms, 


Our armour all as ſtrong, our cauſe the beſt; 


Then reaſon wills, our hearts ſhould be as 4 "0% 
Say you not then, our offer is compell'd, 


Merob. Well, by my will, we ſhall admit no parkey. | 
Weh. That argues but the ſhame of your: offence : FE 


| A rotten caſe abides no handling. 


Haft. Hath the prince John a full commiſſion, 


= 1 very ample virtue of his father,  - 
Io hear, and obſolutely to determine 
Of what conditions we fhall ſtand upon? 


Maß. That is intended in the general's name : 19 


| I mule, you make ſo ſlight a queſtion. 


Arch, Then take, Wy. lord of Weltmoreland, this ſel 
dule; e 


For 


9 That i is, ae power is Included in the name or office of a l == 
We wonder that you can aſk a queſtion ſo trifling. Jounson. _ | 5 
Intended is - underſtood, i. e. meant wirhout expreling, like entendu, 


Fr. e Lat. STECVENS. 
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For this contains of general grievances : — 
Each ſeveral article herein redreſs'd 
All members of our cauſe, both here and hence, | 
That are inſinew'd to this action, 
Acquitted by a true ſubſtantial form; * 


And preſent execution of our wills 


Io us, and to our purpoſes, conſign d ; 


5 We come within our awful banks again,“ ; 


- in _ of both our battles 1 we may! meet: 


: grievances, 2. A pardon for thoſe in arms. 3. Some demands of ag» 
vantage for them. But this third part is very _—_— OREN | 


1 The firſt line ſhows they had ſomething to demand, bad the a0 ex- 5 
1 Pong the modeſty of that demand. The demand, ſays the ſpeaker, is | 

 Exnfined to us and to our purpoſes. A very modeſt kind of reſtriction truly; 

only as extenſive as their qr _ N ane Without nen | 


| And knit our powers to the arm of peace. 


Haß. This will I ſhow the general. Pleaſe y you, lords, | 


8 That! is, by a parton of due form and legal validity, Jounzon, ; 
3 The old copies nf. STEEVENS. | | 
This ſchedule we ſee conſiſts of three parts: 1.A redreſs of general 


And preſent execution of our wills 
To us, and to sur purpoſes, confin*d. _ 


£ 5 e wrote = 


To us and to our properties nfo ds 


i. e. we deſire no more than ſecurity for our liberties and properties; : and | 
this was no unreaſonable demand. WARBURTON. 


This paſſage is ſo obſcure that I know not what to make of it. Nothing 


better occurs to me than to read confign'd for confin'd, That is, let the 
execution of our demands be put into our hands according to our declared 
- Purpoſes, IohNSOR. 


Perhaps, we ſhould read confirntd. This would debate every am- 


ault;. STEEVENS. 


1 br lie ve two lines are out of place. I read; 
For this contains our general grievances, 
And preſent execution of our wills ; „ 
To us and to our purpoſes confin d. Farmer, 


The preſent reading appears to me to be right; and what they ime . 
is, a ſpeedy execution of their wills, fo far as they relate to themſelves, 


and to the grievances which they propsſed to redreſs, M. Mason., _ 
+ Awful banks are the proper limits of reverence, Jon Ndsox. 


yy, 
To pluck down juſtice from her af bench.“ 


RET it certainly me ans inſpiring awe, If awfu! banks be right, the | 


wores muſt mean due ond orderly limits, M ALONE, 


Dr. Warburton reads lawful. We have awful in the laſt Act of Saad 
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78 SECOND PART or 
And either end in peace, which heaven ſo FTA 
Or to the place of difference call the fwords _ 


Which muſt decide 1 Wn: 
Arch, . NM 1570. we vin Jo 0% 


Mok, There! is a this within my boſom, tells me, £ 


9 That no conditions of our peace can ſtand. 


Hat. Fear you not that: if we can make our peace 


* pon ſuch large terms, and ſo Is 
As our conditions Mall conſiſt upon,s 
Our peace ſhall ſtand as firm as rocky mountains, 


 Mowb, Ay, but our valuation ſhall be ſuch, ” 


I bat every light and falſe-derived cauſe, 
Vea, every idle, nice,“ and wanton reaſon, 
Shall, to the king, taſte of this action: 

= That, were our royal faiths martyrs in love, 

Wee ſhall be winnow'd with fo rough a wind, 
| That even our corn ſhall ſeem as light as chaff, 
5 And good from bad find no partition. 


Arch. No, no, my lord; Note 8 king is wee 


5 Of dainty and ſuch picking grievances; _ 
For he hath found, to end one doubt by death, 
Revives two greater in the heirs of life, 
And therefore will he wipe his tables clean; 9 
And keep no telltale to his memory, 
That may repeat and hiſtory his loſs 
Jo new remembrance ; For full well he knows, | 
Ile cannot fo preciſely weed this land, 


45 his miſdoubts e occaſion: : 


£1 Thus the old copies, Modern editor: t. Anne 5 


- the meaning 1s, as our conditions ſhall Hand upon, ſhall make 
: the foundation of the treaty. A Latin ſenſe. MaATLON E. 


nice,] i. e. trivial, STEEVEN WS. 
7 If royal faith can mean faith to a king, it yet cannot mean it t with: 


| 2 much violence done to the language, I therefore rend, with Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, loyal faiths, which is proper, natural, and ſuitable o the inten- 
tion of the ſpeab er. Jou xsoN. 


. 1 cannot but think that this line i 18 s corrupted, and hat we fhowld 
read: 


07 RE TOE, out ſuch a griewancet. jouxsox. : 


- P live means piddling, inſignificant, STEVENS. FED 
5 | Allvding: to a table- book of R Ivory, &. Wanuvn en- 4 


[Exit Wins r. 55 
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KING HENRY TK: 


His f foes are ſo enrooted wich his friends, | 
That, plucking to unfix an enemy, _ 
He doth unfaften ſo, and ſhake a friend. 


v2 So that this land, like an offenſive wife, 
© Fhat hath enrag d him on to offer ſtrokes; 


9 As he is ſtriking, holds his infant up, 
And hangs reſolv'd correction in the arm 
That was uprear'd to execution. 


1 Haft. Beſides, the king hath waſted all his rods 


On late offenders, that he now doth lack 
Ihe very inſtruments of chaſtiſement: 


5 So that his power, like to a fangleſs lion, 


5 _ May offer, ut not hold. 
= Arch. is very true j— 


7 And therefore be aſſur d, my g good lord marſhal, 


If we do now make our atonement well, 


Our peace will, like a broken limb united, 


Grow ſtronger for the breaking. 
Mowb, - ©: ©: Beit ſo. 


3 Here i is  return'd my lord of Weſtmoreland, 


| Re-enter WesTMORE LAND, | 


. 7 . The prince is here at hand: Pleaſeth your lordſhip, 
Jo meet his grace juſt diſtance *tween our armies? —  _ 
Morob. Your grace of York, in | APES: name then ſet 


forward, 


| Arch. on, and greet bis grace —my ord, we 
| ms 


: 8 0 E N E II. 
Arotber Part of the F. oreft, 


 dants, 


= Jul. You are well encounter'd here, my couſin 


3 Mowbray > _ 
Good day to You, gentle lord archbiſhop ;— — 


477 


1 e . one fide, MWowrn z v, WY Archbiſhop, 3 
INS, and Others: from the aber fide, Prince Jo N of 
LANCASTER, FRET WORILS BD, e, ou Mittens. 
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478 SECOND ANT OF = 
And ſo to you, lord Haſtings—and to all.— 
My lord of York, it better ſhow'd with you, | | 
When that your flock, aſſembled by the bell, 

| Encircled you, to hear with reverence _ 
Vour expoſition on the holy text; 

Than now to ſee you here an iron man, 

Cheering a rout of rebels with your drum, 
Turning the word to ſword, and life to death. 
'That man, that fits within a monarch's ben, 
And ripens in the ſunſhine of his favour, 
Would he abuſe the countenance of the king, 

Alack, what miſchiefs might he ſet abroach, 
In ſhadow of ſuch greatneſs! With you lord biſhop, 
It is even ſo: Who hath not heard it wo j 

How deep you were within the books of God ? 

'To us, the ſpeaker 1 in his parliament; _ 

Jo us, the imagin'd voice of God bimſelf; 


Between the grace, the ſanctities of wes, | 
And our dull workings : 3 O, who ſhall believe, 
But you miſuſe the reverence of your place; 
_ Employ the countenance and grace of heaven, 
As a falſe favourite doth his prince's name, 
In deeds diſhonourable ? You have taken up. 
Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 

The ſubjects of his ſubſtitute, my father; $a es 
And, both againſt the peace of heaven and him, 
Have here up- ſwarm d them. 
- + SGSood my lord of Lancaſter, 
I am not here againſt your father's peace: „ N 
But, as I told my lord of Weſtmoreland, 

The time miſorder'd doth, in common ene, 
Crowd us, and cruſh us, to this N ns; „ 


2 This tection Milton 15 e 9 5 
Around him all the ſandities of beaven | 

| Stood tnick as ſtars.” JonunsoN,, 
31. e. labours of thought. STE EVE XS. 
1 To tale up is to levy, to raiſe in arms. Jou xsox. 8 

: by I believe Shakfpeare wrote common fence, | i. e. drove by ff lente 25 
. | _ Warmur'ron. 
5 Comman 2 is the mms ſenſe of general danger. Jounsen. = 
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ne parcels and particulars of our grief; 


* 


The which hath been with ſcorn ſhov'd from the court, 
M hereon this Hydra ſon of war is born: 
Whoſe dangerous eyes may well be charm'd aſleep, 
Wich grant of our moſt juſt and right deſires ; 
And true obedience, of this madneſs cur'd, 
Stoop tamely to the foot of majeſty. 


 Mowwb, If not, we ready are to wry our fortunes | 


Jo the laſt man. 


Haft. And though we here fall down, 


We have ſupplies to ſecond our attempt; 
If they miſcarry, theirs ſhall ſecond them: 
And fo, ſucceſs of miſchief 7 ſhall be born; 
And heir from heir ſhall hold this quarrel up. | 
Whiles England ſhall have generation. 
. P. John, You are too ſhallow, Haſtings, much t too mal. 


low, 


= To ſound the bottom of the after- times. 


Mae. Pleaſeth your grace, to anſwer them direRly, 


Pl How far-forth you do like their articles? 


P. John. I like them all, and do allows them well 1 


1 And fwear here by the honour of my blood, 
My father's purpoſes have been miſtook ; 
And ſome about him have too laviſhly _ 

- Wrefted his meaning, and authority .— 
My lord, theſe cries 


ſhall be with ſpeed le; 


Upon my ſoul, they ſhall. If this may pleaſe N ou, 


S ͤ OS. op 2 2 EN 
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Diſcharge your powers unto their ſeveral counties, 
As we will ours: and here, between the armies, 

Let's drink together friendly, and embrace; _ 
That all their eyes may bear thoſe tokens. home, | 
Of our reſtored love, and amity. 78 


Arch. I take your princely word for theſe redreſſes, 
P. Fohn, J give it you, and will maintain my word: 
And — — drink o unto er grace. ; : 


6 6 Alluding to the dragon charmed to reſt by the ſpell of Modena, Y 


7 Succeſs for ſucce ffion. WannunTon. | 
5 — do — i. e. approve. Maroxs. 


' = KING HENRY IV. 479 
FE To hold our ſafety up. I ſent your grace 
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1 SECOND PART or 


Haß. Go, captain, [To an Officer. ] and deliver to e J | 


5 army | 
This news of peace; « Tet then have pay, and part : 3 
1 know, it will well pleats them; Hie thee, captain. 


e To you, my noble lord of Weſtmoreland. | 
 Weft. I pledge your grace: And, if you knew what pains 
I have beftow'd, to breed this preſent peace, 
You would drink freely: but my love to you 
Shall ſhow itſelf more openly hereafter, 
Arceb. do not doubt „„ | 
WR. „ glad i 

Health to my loud, and gentle couſin, Mowbray, _ 
Moaub. You wiſh me health in very happy ſeaſon ; ö 

For | am, on the ſudden, ſomething ill. | 

Arch. Againſt ill chances, men are ever merry 39 ; 
| But heavineſs foreruns the good event. 

Nag. Therefore be merry, coz; 2 ſince ſudden "oY 
> Serves to ſay thus, Some good thing comes to-morrow. _ 
Arch. Believe me, I am paſſing light in ſpirit. | 
+ Mowb. So much the worle, if your own rule be true. 


[Exit Officer, Re 


[Shouts avithin, : | 


wi P. Tabs, The om” of peace is render d; Hark, how 
"whey Ban 

5 Mob, This had been cheerful, dike = ny 

Arch. A peace is of the nature of a mes. 

| Fe or then both parties nobly are ſubdued, 

And neither party loſer. 3 

. So, my lord, 

15 And let our army be diſcharged too.— 


= And, good my Jord, ſo pleaſe you, BE: our trains 
March by us; that we may * che! men 
: * ſhould haye cop gy withal, 


© re, f 


Exit WST OR £ L AN 7D, Y = 8 


Thus the poet deferiber Romeo; « a5 feeling an bas degree of ap 


| enen juſt be fore he hears the news of the death of Juliet. 
- -  STEEVENS» 
8 2 That rr notwithſtanding this ſudden impulſe to heavi- 
| neſs be merry, for ſuch ſudden dejections forebode good. JoxnsoN. 
T bat is, our army on each part, that we may ow lee thoſe that 
5 were A N us. Jansen. FE | 


* 
. 
13 
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KING HENRY W 
1 So, good lord Haſtings, 


IF = ere they be diſmiſs d, let them Os 


¶ Exit HAsrIxds. 


7. Job. I truſt, lords, we mall lie to-night together. — 


Re-enter WrESTMORELAND, . 


Now, confln; wherefore ſtands our army till ? 


Ie, The leaders, having charge from you! to ſtand, 


* not go off until they hear you ſpeak. 


P. r 1 know their duties. | 
8 Renter HasTi vos. 
Hoſt. My oe þ our army is diſpers'd already : 


Like youthful ſteers unyok'd, they take their IR 


8 Ie 


- Faſt, weſt, north, ſouth ; or, like a ſchool broke up, 
Each hurries town his home, and ſporting- place. | 
Veſt. Good tidings, my lord Haſtings; "for the which 


I do arreſt thee, traitor, of high treaſon :— 


And you, lord archbiſhop, —and you, lord 8 Mowbray, 
Of capital treaſon I attach you both _ 2 


| Mowb, Is this proceeding juſt and honourable ? 
Meß. Is your aſſembly, ſo? © 
Arch. Will you t thus break your faich 2 
Pi Fobm - 0 
I promis'd you redreſs of theſe ſame grievances, TE 
© Whereof you did complain; which, by mine honour, 
I will perform with a moſt chriſtian care. 
Zut, for you, rebels, —look to taſte the due 
| Meet for rebellion, and ſuch acts as yours. 
Moſt ſhallowly did you theſe arms commence, _ 
| Fondly brought here,“ and fooliſhly ſent hence, 


Strike up our drums, purſue the ſcatter'd ſtray; © 
Heaven, and not we, hath ſafely fought to-day, - 
Some guard theſe traitors to the block of death; n 

3 Treaſon” 5 true bed, and yielder * of 9 8 bra, 1 


4 + Pundly is foolifhly.. 13 N 


5 It cannot but raiſe ſome indignation to find thi 's 7 id violation of = 
faith paſſed over thus flightly by. the os without ogy. note ot cenſure 


or de teſtation. e . 
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„ SECOND PART or 


SCENE III. 


Anolber Part of * Forgf. 


Marums, kath. Euter Farsrarr and Coram. „ 
| meeting. 5 


"Bak, What' 5 your name, fir ? of what condition are you; 
and of what place, I pray? _ 


Cole, I am a knight, - kr; and a name i-oclerde of 55 


che dale. L 
Fial. Well then, Colevile i is your name; a knight i is your 


degree; and your place, the dale: Colevile ſhall Rifl be 
your name; a traitor your degree; and the dungeon your 


£2 place, —a place veep enough ; fo (hall you: Rl be I of 
the dale, 7 


Cole. Are not you fir John Falſtaff? 


Fal. As good a man as he, fir, who's er I am. Do 7e 
yield, fir? or ſhall I ſweat for you ? If I do ſweat, they are 


i drops of thy lovers, and they weep for thy death : therefore # 125 
rouſe up fear and trembling, and do obſervance to my mercy, 5 


Cole. I think, you are ſir FOR! FUE; and, in that 1 . 


OE thought, yield Wes - 1-5 Rp 
Fial. I have a whole 8 of ton ves in Habs. belly of 155 
mine; and not a tongue of them all ſpeaks any other word 


but my name. An I had but a belly of any indifferency, 1 _ 


were ſimply the moſt active fellow in Europe: My womb, 


my wom Jar womb undoes me,—Here comes our general, a. 


Enter Prince Joux of Lager. wwaernenstano, 
1 and Others, | 


7. Juin. The heat is s paſt, 7 follow ri no further now ; ATI RY 


Call ; 


6 But 1 is the ae, or the logie of this concluſion ? Iam almoſt 5 


| perſuaded that we ought to read thus: 


| enn—_— ci ſal fil be your name, à traitor our dere and the 155 i ZN 


- * your place, a dale deep enough. 
He may then juſtly infer, | . 

Fo So ſhall you ſtill be Cn oe 4 ä = 
The ſenſe of dale is included in deep; a dale is adeep place; a dunger 


ie adeep place; he that i is in Fl rage may be therefore ſaid to be in be, 
* "ol OHNSON, | 


2335 'T ain, the riolence of relentment, t the exgernels of revenge, 1 


== John. Thine's too thick to ſhine, = 


Ce. Lam, my lord, but as my betters are, 
ed me hither : had they been ruf d by me 


XING HENRY V. 


© Eall in the powers, good couſin Weſtmoreland.— 


{Exit Wrsr. | 


Now, Falſtaff, where have you you been all this while? 
Wi hen every thing is ended, then you come ;— _ | 
Thheſe tardy tricks of yours will, on my life, 

ODODune time or other break ſome 8 back 
FTr./Gal. I would be ſorry, my 
nerer knew yet, but rebuke and check was the reward of 
valour. Do you think me a ſwallow, an arrow, or a bullet? 

bave I, in my poor and old motion, the expedition of 
thought? I have ſpeeded hither with the very extremeſt inch 
ol poſlibility ; I have founder'd nine-ſcore and odd poſts : | 

and here, travel-tainted as I am, have, in my pure and im- 
maculate valour, taken fir John Colevile of the dale, a moſt 
furious knight, and valorous enemy: But what of that? he | 

ſaw me, and yielded; that I may juſtly ſay with the hook- - 


ord, but it ſhould be thus: I 


E--: noſed fellow of Rome, I came, ſaw, and overcame, 


P. Fobn, It was more of his courteſy than your deſerving. 
Lal. I know not; here he is, and here I yield him: and I 


beſeech your grace, let it be book'd with the reſt of this days 
deeds; or, by the lord, I will have it in a particular ballad 
elſe, with mine own picture on the top of it, Colevile kiſſing 
my foot: To the which courſe if I be enforced, if you do 
not all ſhow like gilt two-pences to me; and 1, in the clear 
ry of fame, o'erſhine you as much as the full moon dot! 
dhe cinders of the element, which ſhow like pins'-heads to 
ber; believe not the word of the noble; Therefore let me 
22 have night, and let deſert mount. 
P. Jobn. Thine's too heavy to mount, 


3 


Fal. Let it ſhine then. 
Fal. Let it do ſomething, my good lord, that: may do me 
good, and call it what you wii. 


Fi. Jobs. Is thy aame Colerite? ? 
P. Fohn, A famous rebel art thou, Colevile. 


Fal. And a famous true ſubject took him. 
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= Shall better ſpeak of you than you deferve.9 oh | 
. . yu had bat the n twere better than 

| | 7 your 
* we ws ces read, aug bet 1 me as ory Wi a ru 0h ſome⸗ 


ce harſh, underſtand it thus: Give me leave ts go—and—— and—. 


Io fand in a report, referred to the reporter, is to perſiſt; and Falitaff 
dld not aſk the prince to perſiſt in his preſent opinion. 


Stand my gocd lrd, Þ believe, means only fand my gord friend, Þ 
ER expretiion ill in common uſe) in your favourable report of me, 


ſeech you, fand to me.” 


48% SECOND PART OF 
8 Vou ſhould have won them dearer than you 0 


Fial. I know not how they ſold themſelves : de like 
2 kind en, Keren thyſelf away; and I thank thee for thee, 


' Re-enter WESTMOR ELAN DP. 
P. Jae. Now: have you left purſuit } F 


Mae. Retreat is made, and execution ay? d. | 
P. John. Send Colevile, with his confecerates, | 


| To York, to preſent execution: 
1 55 Blunt, lead him hence ; and ſee you guard him " ET 
| [ Exennt ſome with CoLgvile. | 
PT And now deſpatch we toward the court, my lords; 
I hear, the king my father is ſore ſick: 
Oiour news ſhall go before us to his Wer his 
Which, couſin, you ſhall bear,—to comfort ht im; 3 
And we with ſober ſpeed will follow you. 


Fal. My lord, | beſeech you, give me leave to 90 eng a 


8 Gloſterſhire : and, when you come to court, Rand my good 
EE lord, pray, in your good report.® 


P. Fobn. Fare you well, Falſtaff: 1. in my condition, 5 


Jonxso. 


| | STERLVENS. 
M. steevens i is certainly right. In a former ſcene of this play, the 


= ' Hhofteſs ſays to the chief juſtice, “ good ny herd, be good unto me ; 1 be. 


| Though an equivoque may have been there / 
Intended, yet one of the ſenſes conveyed by this expreſſion in that place 7 
is the ſame as here. MAL OBE. 


Stand is here the 1 Imperative word, as give is before. Stand my o 
1 1 j. e. be my good patron and beneſactor. Be my god lord was the 
old court phraſe uſed by a perſon who aſked a favour of a man of high 
frank. So in a letter to the Earl of Northumberland, (p. inted 1 ir the : 
appendix to The Nirrbumberland H uſhold Book,) he de Gr:s that Cardinal 
Wolſey would ſo far e be is gad bord, ' as to en power him to en! 2 5 
=o” Ya who had de frauded him. EAT. TE 
91] know not welt the ini of the word conduion in this place: 1 


believe 5 
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5 tools and cowards ; which ſome of us ſhould be too, but 
for inflammation. A good ſherris-fack 5 hath a twofold 


KING HENRY IV. 485 
. your dukedom. 2—Go0.] faith, this ſame young ſober- blooded 
boy doth not love me; nor a man cannot make him laugh; ;3 
but that's no marvel, he drinks no wine, There's never 
© any of theſe demure boys come to any proof: + for thin 
© drink doth fo over-cool their blood, and making many fiſh- 
maals, that they fall into a kind of male green-fickneſs ; and 


then, when they marry, they get wenches : they are generally 


operation in it. It aſcends me into the brain; dries me ® there 


all the fooliſh, and dull, and crudy vapours which environ 
it: makes it apprehenf we, ) quick, forgetive,s full of nimble, 
© fiery, and delectable ſhapes; which deliver'd o'er to the 
voice, (the tongue,) which is the birth, becomes excel- 


kent wit. The ſecond property of your excellent ſher- 


i * is,—the ——.— of the. blood; which, before cold 
and 


enneve it is the ſome with temper of wad 1 mall, in my good natures 


* pak better of you. than you merit. JonnsoN. Boe 
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believe it means, J, in n conditian, i. e. in my place 2s commanding. 
officer, who ought to repreſent things merely as they are, ſhaH ſpeak of 
. You better than you deſerve. 0 

Dr. Johnſon's explanation, however, FRET to B countenanced by 
Gower? 3 addreſs to Piſtol, in King Henty V. Act V. ſc. it let a 
Wolſh correction teach you a good Engliſh condition." Dran 15 


2 He had no dukedom. RIT So. 
3 Falſtaff here ſpeaks like a veteran in life, 


He wh cannot be foftened. into gaiety, cannot l be melted into 


kindne . Jon SON, 


. e. any confirmed ſtate of manhood, 
hardened till it abides a certain trial. SrEEVENS. 


This liquor is mentioned 3 in The Captain, by Beaumont nt Fletcher, 


 STEEVENS. 
The ep 'thet ferry or s when added to ſack, merely denoted the. 
particular part of Spain from whence it came, MaLoNE. 


What is Judicrouſly advanced by Falſtaff, was the ſerious doftrine of 
the School of Salernum. Hot WHITE, 


© This. uſe of the pronoun i is a familiar redundancy among « our e | 
rn Bow E. 0 : 


7 i. e. quick to underſtand, RE 
In this ſenſe it is now almot diſuſed, eee N 
3 orgetive from forge i e imaginative. J OHN $08, 


F The young prince did. 
dot love him, and he deſpaired to gain his affe ction, for he could not 


mike him laugh. Men only become friends by community of pleafures. 


The alluſion 1 is to armour 
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466 SECOND PART OF 
and ſettled, left the liver white and pale, which is the 
badge of puſilanimity and cowardice : but the ſherris warms 


it, and makes it courſe from the inwards to the parts ex- 


 treme, It illumineth the face ; which, as a beacen, gives 
warning to all the reſt o, this little kingdom, man, o arm 
and then the vital commoners, and inland petty ſpirits, . 
multer me all to their captain, the heart; who, great, and 
puff d up with this retinue, doth any deed of courage; and. 
ibis valour comes of fſherris ; So that ſkill in the weapon is 
1 nothing, without ſack; for that ſets it a- work: and learn 
ing, a mere hoard of gold kept by a devil; 9 till ſack com- 
menees it, 2 and ſets it in act and uſe. Hereef comes 1t, 
iat prince Harry is valiant ; for the cold blood he did 
naturally inherit of his father, he hath, like lean, ſteril, and 
bare land, manured, hufbanded, and tilled, with excellent 
endearour of drinking good, and good tore of fertile 
ſherris; that he is become very hot, and valiant, If 1 bad 
a thouſand ſons, the firſt human principle I would teach 
them, ſhould be,—to forſwear thin nd and adgutt 
- RIO to ſack. e e 


9 Tt was f 3 that all hs mines of woe, ce. were 


25 e by e vil ſpirits. STEEVENS, „ 
2 Þ believe, till ſack gives it A beginning, wings it into aftion, | br. N 
Heath would read comm. erces it. SrEEZVEX S. 0 
It ſeems probable to me, that Shak ſpeare in theſe words des: to the 
Cambridge Commencement; and in what follows to the Oxford A# : for 


FP 
DR N 8 2 , C 


E: tr. 


by thoſe "different names our two univerfities have long diftinguiſhed the. x. 


i aſon, at which each of them gives to her reſpeCtive ſtudents a complete 


authority 1 ſe thoſe beards ef learning which have entitled them to their 


9 1. veral degrees in arts, law, phy fick, and divinity, TVR WITT. | 
In the preferance given by Falftaff to ſack, our author ſeems to 

8 have ſpoken the ſentiments ef his own time, In the Ordinances f id. 
| Houſebo!d ef King James J. dated in 1604, (the ſecond year of his reign,) 


is the following article: And whereas in times paſt Spaniſh wines 


called facke, were little or no whit uſed in our court, and that in late 
 Jeates, though not of ordinary allowance, &c.— we underſtanding that it 
is uſed as comon drinke and ſerved at meales, as an ordinary to every _ 
meane officer, contrary to all order, uſing it rather for wantoneſſe and 
ſurfeiting, than for neceſſity, to a great waſteful expence,” &. 
Ain che above mentioned period, the “e thin potations *? complained - 
ol by Falſtaff, had been the common beverage; See the Collection of 
Drxrdinarcet 58 Regulations for the Government of the Rejal e xc. 1 
rabliſbed by the — of e 40. 1790. . 


The  _—— 


22 "0 1 „ * — 2 


Ho now, Bardolph ? 


rr a I : : 


KING HENRY iv - a 


Fotos Banvouen, 


Bard, The army is diſcharged all, and. gone. 
Fal. Let them go. I'll through Gloſterſhire ; and thens 


© will I viſit maſter Robert Shallow, eſquire: I have him al- 


ready tempering between my finger and my thumb, + and 
ſhortly will I ſcal with him. Come away. nul, 


SCENE IV 5 
Wellminſter A Room. in the Palace, | 


Enter King HENRY, CIAREN CI, net Hournsar. 


WARWICK, and Others, 


K. Her, Now, lords, if heaven doth give ſucceſoſul end. 
T o this debate that bleedeth at our doors, 
We will our youth lead on to higher fields, 
And draw no {words but what are ſanctiſy'd. 


Our navy is addreſs'd,5 our power collected, 
Our ſubſtitutes in abſence well inveſted, 


And every thing lies level to our wiſh ; 


Only, we want a little perſonal ſtrength ; 'S 
And pauſe us, till theſe rebels, now afoot, 
Come underneath the yoke of government, 


War, Both which, we doubt not but your majeſty 


3 Shall ſoon enjoy. 


. Hen. 5 Humphrey, my bon of Gloſter, FE 


E Where i is the prince your brother ? 


P. — 1 chink, he's gone to hunt, wy lord, at Wind- 
| ans” 
X. Hen. And how accompanied ? 
2. . 18 not know, 1 my lord. 
| 85 | X. Hen, 


The ancient and genuine Sherry was a dry wine, and therefo: re fit to 
be drank with ſugar. What we now uſe is in ſome degree ſweetened 


by art, and therefore affords no adequate idea of the Jiquor that was 


Falſtaff's favourite. STEEVIZNS. 


A very pleaſant alluſion to the old uſe of ſealing with oft wax. 
ann 5 


a i. e. Our navy is ready, prepared. | STEEVENS. 


s SECOND PART OF 
K. Hen. Is not his brother, . homas of Clarence, with 


hi | | | him ? 
lll P. Humph. No, my good bnd he is in preſence here. : 
Þ if _ Cla. What would my lord and father? E 
mn K. Hen. Nothing but well to thee, Thomas of Clarence. 
1 How chance, thou art not with the prince thy brother? ES 
Fill He loves thee, and thou doſt neglect him, Thomas: F 3 
ty Thou haſt a better place in his ton, | Fats 7 
bi Than all thy brothers: cheriſh it, my boy's 5 | 1 
Hs And noble offices thou may'ſt effect . EE. 
Okt mediation, after I am dead, mm 
11 Vetween his greatneſs and thy other breth: ren. EE 
1 Iherefore, omit him not; blunt not his loves © 
9  MNor loſe the good advanta e of his grace, | 5 
1 By ſeeming cold, or pars of his will, | _ 
Por he is gracious, if he be obſerv'd ; © 15 
| He hath a tear for pity, and a hand. hs = 
1 Open as day for melting charit :?: e . 
\ | Yet notwithſtanding, being incens d, he's Aint; 3 _ 
4 | As humorous as winter,” and as ſudden on 
| == As flaws congealed in the ſpring of day. IE 
. His demper, ee wal be well obſery'd : OY 
| YE Chide 
1 6 3. e. if he has reſpe ful attention 1 to tem; rob 
41. 7 That is, changeable as the weather of a winter's day. Dryden lays 
$0! of Almanzor, that he is humorous as wind. Jounson. : | 
— „ As humorous as Abril, is ſufficiently clear; but a winter*s day 
= has generally too decided a character to admit Dr. Johnſon's interpreta- 
|. tion, without ſome licence: a licence which yet our author has perhaps £ 
10% taken. He tnay, however, have uſed the word Humorous equivocally. i; 
14 bl He abounds in Sinn fancits, as winter abounds 1 in moiſture, 4 
1.0 | | MAToNE. 15 
1 | ® Alluding to the. opinion of be philefophers, that the vaphurs 5 
| . deing congealed in the air by cold, (which is moſt inte ſe towards the 
1 morning,) and being afterwards raviſled and let looſe by the warmth of 
th the ſun, occaſion thoſe ſudden and prone guſts of wind which are 
4:1 | called. flaws. WARBURTON, | be” 
| = Our author and his contemporaries frequently uſe the 8 flaw for * FA 
1 a ſudden guſt of wind; but aguſt of wind congealed is, I confels, to me 
1:8 _ unintelligible. Mr. Edwards ſays, that «« flaws are ſma! blades of ice 
lf which are ſtruck on the edges of the water in winter mornings.” The 64 
160 Ipring of day our author might have found in our liturgy: — “ whereby | . 
tf de 25 oe” rom on hight hath viſited us.“ Marcs Eo | 7 
| 
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e KITNG HENRY. IV. 489 
1 = Chide him for faults, and do it reverently, op 
When you perceive his blood inclin'd to mirth : 
But, being moody, give him line and ſcope; 
© Till that his paſſions, like a whale on ground, Y 
Confound themſelves with working. Learn this Thomas,, 
And thou ſhalt prove a ſhelter to thy friends; 
A hoop of gold, to bind thy brothers in; 
— "That the united veſſel of their blood, 
M.ingled with venom of ſuggeſtion,” 
( As, force perforce, the age will pour it in,) | ff 
Shall never leak, though it do work as ſtrong. | — 
| As aconitum,* or raſh gunpowder. _ 4 
Ca. | ſhall obſerve him with all care and lore. . | 
. K. Hen. Why art thou not at Windſor with bim, | 
7 _ Cla, He is not there to- day; he lined in London. 
XK. Her. And how accompanied? can ſt thou tell that? 
4 Cu. With Poins, and other his continual NUNES, 
X. Hen, Moſt ſubject is. the fatteſt ſoil to werde; 
5 And he, the noble image of my youth, 
Is overſpread with them: Therefore my grief 
Stretches itſelf beyond the hour of death; 
The blood wee ps from my heart, when I do were, 
In forms imaginary, the unguided days, 
And rotten times, that you ſhall look upon 
When Jam ſleeping with my anceſtors. 
For when his ee riot hath no curb, 
When rage and hot blood are his counſellors, _ 
When means and layiſh.manners meet together, 
O, with what wings ſhall his affections 4 * 
N 1 'owards fronting peril and oppos'd decay ! 
1 Har. * ee lord, You ook beyond him quite: E. 
1 5 5 Though their blood be inflamed 5 the temptations to which youth is 
as. peculiarly ſubject. MaLong, 1 5 
—_. -* The old writers employ the Latin word inſtead of the Engliſh one, 5 
which we nowuſe, STEEvENs. 


3 Raſh is quick, violent, ſudden, This repreſentation of the prince 


is a natural picture of a young man whoſe paſſl. ons are vob too _y *. | 
kis virtues, Jonnson, | 


x His pemons; bis inordinate deſires, Jonnrone. 


Ys 
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The prince but ſtudies his companions, 


Like a ſtrange tongue: wherein, to gain the language, . 
_ *Tis needful, that the moſt immodeſt word 
| Be look'd upon, and learn'd ; which once attain'd, 
Your highneſs knows, comes to no further uſe, | 


But to be known, and hated. So, like groſs terms, 
The prince will, in the perfectneſs of time, 
Caſt off his followers : and their memory 

Shall as a pattern or a meaſure live, | 
By which his grace muſt mete the lives of others; 


| Turning paſt evils to advantages. 


K. Hen. Tis ſeldom, when the bee doch are her comb 


5 In the ae carrion. Who' s here? W eſtmoreland ? = 


| Enter WESTMORELAND. 
WW. Health to my ſovereign! and x new happineſs 


Added to that that I am to deliver! 


Prince John, your ſon, doth kifs your grace 's hand 
Mowbray, the biſhop Scroop, Haſtings, and all, 
Are brought to the correction of your law; _ 
There is not now a rebel's ſword unſheath' * 

But peace puts forth her olive every where. 


The manner how this action hath been — RY; 
Here, at more leiſure, may your highneſs read ; 
With every courſe, in his particular. 


K. Hen. O Weſtmoreland, thou art a . dir, 


Which ever in the haunch of winter ſings 


The hiring up of wy” n a here s more re News. ; 


in this account, which is minute and diſtin, Jon non. 


| 0 i is uſes for its, very frequently in the old plays. The modern editors | 
have too often made the change; but it ſhould be remembered, (as Dr. 
Johnſon has elſewhere obſerved,) that by repeated changes the hiſtory 98 


of a language will be loſt, STE EVZNS. 


It may certainly have been uſed ſo here, as in almoſt every other page = 
of our author, Mr. Henley however obſeves, that bis particular may 
mean the detail contained in the letter of Prince John, A Particular ia 


yet uſed as a ſubſtantive, by legal ns hvac for a minus doi of 
_ things ey . ens 8 


55 Enter 5 
2 As the bee daring once 1 der comb | in a > "EE by her 
honey, ſo he that has once taken pleaſure in bad company, will continue 
to aſſociate with thoſe that have the art of pleaſing him. Jonns0Ns» 

We ſhould read, I think —in this particular z that is, in this detail, | 


N 8 ; 


As thoſe that I am come to tell you of! 
The earl Northumberland, and the lord Bardolph, 


Are by the ſheriff of Yorkſhire overthrown: | 
The manner and true order of the fight, 
This packet, pleaſe it you, contains at large. 


KING HENRY IV. 491 
Enter HARcOURT. 


Har. From enemies heaven keep your majeſty; 
And when they ſtand againſt you, may they fall 


With a great power of Engliſh, and of Scots, 


K. Hen. And wherefore ſhould theſe good news make me 
il Ts Es 
Will fortune never come with both hands full, 


But write her fair words ſtill in fouleſt letters? 
She either gives a ſtomach, and no food, — 
Such are the poor, in health; or elſe a feaſt, 
And takes away the ſtomach,—ſuch are the rich, 
That have abundance, and enjoy it not 
1 ſhould rejoice now at this happy news; 


And now my fight fails, and my brain is giddy :— 


Are with his highne Ne 
Stand from him, give him air; he'll ſtraight be well. 


The inceſſant care and labour of his mind „ 4 
Hath wrought the mure,? that ſhould confine it in 


i following eriticiſm: « At times we find him (the imitator) practiſing 
2 different art; not merely ſpreading as it were and laying open the 
5 ſame ſentiment, but adding to it, and by a new and ſtudied device im- 
Proving upon it. In this caſe we naturally conclude that the refinement 

| had not been made, if the plain and fimplèe thought bad not preceded and 


O me! come near me, now I am much ill. [SW- 


P. Humpb. Comfort, your majeſty! : Sa 
hb = O my royal father! 


f. My ſovereign lord, cheer up yourſelf, look up! 8 


War. Be patient, e you do know, thele fits j 
s very ordinary. „ „ tone 1 


Ca. No, no; he cannot long hold out theſe pangs: 


 Wreought it thin, is made it thin by gradual detriment. Wrought is the 1 


pre terite of work. STzEEVENS. 


On this paſſage the elegant and learned Biſhop of Worceſter has the | = 
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So thin, that life looks through, and will break out. 
P, Humpb. The people fear me; for they do obſerve 
Unfather'd heirs,9 and loathly births of nature: 

Ihe ſeaſons change their manners, as the year? Is 

Had found ſome months aſleep, and leap'd them over, = 


Cla. The river hath thrice flow'd,4 no ebb between: : 
And the eld folk, time's doting chronicles 
S it did ſo, a little time before 


That 


given riſe to It. You will 1 my meaning by what follow 1. 
Shak ſpeare bad ſaid of Henry the Fourth, 
e The inceſſant care and labour of his mind | 
„ Hath wrought the mure, that ſhould confine it in, 
% So thin, that life looks through, and will break out, | 
« You have here the thought in its firſt Gmplicity, It was not un- 
natural, after ſpeaking of the body as a cafe or tenement of the ſoul, be 
mure that confines it, to ſay, that as that cafe wears away and grows thig, 
life looks through, and is ready to break out.“ -- 
After quoting the lines of Daniel, who, (it is obſerved,) by re fin- = 
ing on this ſentiment, if by nothing eie; ſnc vs himſelf to be the copyiſt,“ Fs 
the very learned writer adds, —* here we ſee, not fimply, that life is © 
going t break through the infirm and much-worn habitation, bur that x 
the mind looks through, and finds his frailty, that it diſcovers that life 1 pl 
Vin ſoon make his eſcape, Daniel's improvement then looks like the | Ip 
art fice of a man that would ovutdo his maſter. Though he fails in the be 
attempt; for his ingenuity betrays him into a falſe thought. The mind, 
hooking thong, does not find its own frailty, but the trailty of the | 
. cd. mg it inhabits. “ Hurd's D Vertation on the Marks of imitation. . = 
This ingenious criticiſm, the general principles of which cannot be 8 
. controverted, ſhe ws, however, how dangerous it is to ſuffer the mind to 8 
7 be led too far by an hy potheſi s: — for after all, there is very good reaſon 3 
= to believe that Snakſpeare, and not Daniel, was the imitator. | | | 
4 Hs is uſed for ts, and refers not to winds (as is ſuppoſed above, ) but 5 
8 to l. There is no reaſon to believe that this play was written before 
we 1594, and it is highly probable that Shakſpeare had read Daniel's poem 
0 before he fat down to compoſe theſe biſtorical ee Maron =. 
8 j, e. make me afraid. WARBURTON. | 
9 That is, equivocal births; animals that had no animal progenitors; 
| productions not brought forth according to the tated laws of 0 ation. 
| OHN9 
2 This is Snely expreſſed; alluding to the terms of rough and harſh, Ke 
mild and ſoft, applied to weather, Wan BURTON, - 
3 i. e. as if the year, &c, | P | 4 
In the ſubſequent line our author ſeems to have been thinking of 5 
hap year. MALONE ps 
 * This is hiſtorically true. n happened on the 732th of OQeber, 
478. STEZ Vans. | 
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|S Dull ignifies melancholy, gentle, ſoothing, Jonxsox. g 7 

1 believe it rather means producing dullneſs or heavineſs; and conſe- 
quently ſleep, It appears from various parts of our author's works, that | 

he thought muſick contributed to produce fleep, MALON R. 


ar. Speak lower, princes, for the king recovers. 
i "Humph. This apoplex will, certain, be his end. 
K. Hen. I pray you, take me u p., and bear me hence 
Into ſome other chamber: ſoftly, pray. 
They convey the King to an inner fart F the room, 
And place him on @ bel. 
Let there be no noiſe made, my gentle friends ; ; 


Unleſs ſome dull and favourable hand 
Will whiſper muſick to my weary ſpirit.s 


ar. Call for the muſick in the other room. 

x. Hen. Set me the crown upon my pillow here. 
Ca. His eye is hollow, and he changes e 
= 123 Leſs noiſe, leſs noiſe. 


Enter Prince HENRY. 


p. ln. Wu faw the duke of Clarence | ? 


Cla. ] am here, brother, full of heavineſs. 


p. Hen. How now! rain within doors, and none abroad + 
How doth the king? | 


PF. Humph, Exceeding ill. 
3 s, 1 Heard he the good x news yer? 


FT ell it him. 


P. Humph, He alter'd ER upon the 5 5 it. 
H. Hen, If he be lick. 


5 Wich! joy, he will recover without phyſick. 
Mar. Not ſo much noiſe, my lords i—ſweet prince, ſpeaks 


low; 


The king your father is diſpos'd to ) fleep. 


Cla, Let us withdraw into the other room. 
Mar. Will't pleaſe your grace to go along with us? 
F. Hen, No; l will fir and waich here by the king. 


7 | Exeunt all but Prince HE x ar. ; 
5 Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 
Being ſo troubleſome a bedfellow ? 


O poliſh” d perturbation ! golden care! 5 


© It is ſtill the cuſtom in France to place the crown on che King's 


: Pillow, 1. when he is s dying, STEEVENS» 


KING HENRY IV. op 
＋ bat our great grandſire, Edward, ſick'd and died. 


That 


Derives itſelf to me. Lo, here i it fits, — 


4% SECOND PART OF 
| That keep'ſt the ports of lumber 7 open wide 
To many a watchful night !—ſleep with it now! 


Yet not ſo ſound, and half ſo deeply ſweet, 
As he, whoſe brow, with homely biggin bound,“ 
Snores out the watch of 1 O majeſty ! 


When thou doſt pinch thy earer, thou doſt ſit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 


That ſcalds with ſafety. By his gates of breath 
There lies a downy feather, which ftirs not: 


Did he ſuſpire, that light and weightleſs down | 


Perforce muſt move. My gracious lord! my father !— 
This ſleep is ſound indeed; this is a ſleep, 

That from this golden rigolꝰ hath divorc'd 

So many Engliſh kings. Thy due, from me, 


Is tears, and heavy ſorrows of the blood; 
Which nature, love, and filial tenderneſs, | 
Shall, O dear father, pay thee plenteouſſy: 

My due, from thee, is this imperial crown; 


Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 


| ſteength OE 
Tnto one giant arm, it ſhall not force 


This lineal honour from me: This from thee ET 
Will I to mine leave, as tis left to me. [Exit 


K. Hen. ee Gloſter! Clarence! 


Re-enter Wax ; ck, , and the . 


K. Hen. Why did you leave me here alone, my lords ? 
* Cla. We left the prince my brother here, my r "IP 


7 Are the gates of gan der 


Poti is the ancient military term for tet. '$ennvnn * 
The word is yet uſed in this ſenſe in Scotland. Maran. 


® A kind of a cap, at preſent worn only by children; but ſo called == | 


fromthe cap worn by the Beguines, an order of nuns, STzEVENS. 


| 9 Rigo! means a circle. I know not that it is uſed by any author but 


Shakfpeare, > who un! i en in * * 7 Lucrece. 


Gy [Putting it on his head, 9 5 
5 Which "Hes ſhall guard: And 7 the world's whole 7 


5 Doth the king call I» 
War. | What wool your majeſty 3 2 How fares your grace? 


Who 
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He is not here. 


KING HENRY IV. 49; 
Who undertook to fit and watch by you. 2 


K. Hen. The * of Wales ? Where is he | ? tet me fee 
him: | 


War. This door is open; he is gone this way. © 0h 
P. Humph. "ug came not through the chamber where we 
K. Heu. Where 1 1s the crown ; ? who took it from my 
_ pillow? 
War. When we withdrew, my y liege, we left i it here. EE 
- K. Hen. The prince hath ta en it | hence —_ ſeek him 
+" "Ne 


I he fo haſty, that he doth ſuppoſe - 


My ſleep my death ?— 
Find _ my lord of Warwick ; chide him hither, | 
[Exit Warwick, 


This part af his conjoins with my difeals, 


And helps to end me.—See, ſons, what things you are! 

How quickly nature falls into revolt, 

When gold becomes her object! 

For this the fooliſh over- careful fathers ” 

Have broke their ſleep with thoughts,” their brains with 
care, 


| Their bones with induſtry ; : 
For this they have engroſſed and pid up, 


The canker'd heaps of ſtrange-achieved gold; 
For this they have been thoughtful to inveſt 
Their ſons with arts, and martial exerciſes : 


When, like the bee, tolling from every flower? 1 
Ihe virtuous ſweets ; = 8 


Our thighs pack'd with wax, our ad with honey, 1 


We 1 it to the We and, hike the bees, MES 
5 An. 
1 6 the ation _ promotion of their children. | = 
Mr. Rowe and the ſubſequent editors read — wich rbought 3 but the | 1 
change does not appear to me neceſſary. MALoNnE. | 'N 
3 This ſpeech has been contracted, dilated, and put to every critical i 
torture, in order to force it within the bounds of metre, and prevent the _ 1 
admiſſion of hemiſtichs, I have reſtored it without alteration, but with b 
thoſe breaks which appeared to others as imperfections. The reading of 
che . 75 * The folio reads * ing. N is taking toll. 
| 15 Srrxuzxs. 


rc 


r rr 


Yield his engroſſments to the ending father, - 


49% SECOND PART OF 
Are murder'd for our pains. This bitter taſte 


1 Re-enter Warwick. 
Now; where is he that will not ſtay ſo long 


Till his friend ſickneſs hath determin ds me ? 


War, My lord, I found: the prince in the next room, 


Waſhing with kindly tears his gentle cheeks ; 

Wich ſuch a deep demeanour in great ſorrow, 
That tyranny, which never quaff d but blood, 
Would, by beholding him, have waſh'd his knife 


With gentle eye-drops. He is coming hither. 
4. Hen. But wherefore did he take n, the crown 12 


EE " Re-enter Prince HENRY. 


Lo, where he comes, Come hither to me, 3 * 
| Depart the chamber, leave us here alone. 


[ Exeunt CLARENCE, Prince H UMPHREY, Lords, Oe. 
P. Hen. Lnever thought to hear you ſpeak again, 
K. Hen. Thy wiſh was father, Harry, to that thought : : 


I ſtay too long by thee, I weary thee. 


Poſt thou ſo hunger tar my empty chair, 


That thou wilt needs 1 inveſt thee with mine honours | 


Before thy hour be ripe ? O fooliſh youth ! 


Thou ſeck'ſt the greatneſs that will overwhelm ther, 
Stay but a little; for my cloud of dignity 
Is held from falling with ſo weak a wind, 
That it will quickly drop: my day is dim. | 
Thou haſt ſtolen that, which, after ſome few hours, 
Were thine without offence; and, at s death, 


Thou haſt ſeal'd up my expeQation :® : 


Thy life did manifeſt, thou lov dſt me not, 
And thou wilt have me die aſſured of it. 


Thou hid'ſt a thouſand daggers in thy thoughts; 
Which thou haſt whetted on thy ſtony heart, 1 
Jo ſtab at half an hour of my life, _ | 

"ww? 1 on thou not forbear me half an hour 5 


4 His accumulations; N 1 ” A ; 
5 i. e. ended; it is ſtill uſed 1 in this ſenſe in legal conveyances, ; 


REED. 


| 6 I hou haſt confirmed 95 opinion. Jon on ox. 


Then : 


webs FR 2 22 * x, + 2 . A 2975 — 7 
—BSr a i ea 1h Hope 


5 


Then get hs gone, and 448 my grave thy elf; 


And bid the merry bells ring to thine ear, 


Ihat thou art crowned, not that 1 am dead. 


Let all the tears that ſhould bedew my hearſe, 


Be drops of balm, to ſanctify thy head: 


Only compound me with forgotten duſt; 
Give that, which gave thee life, unto he worms. 


Pluck down my officers, break my decrees ; 


For now a time 1s come to mock at form, 
Harry the fifth is crown'd: — Up, vanity ! 


Down, royal ſtate! all you ſage counſellors, hence ? 


And to the Engliſh court aflemble W's 

From every region, apes of idleneſs! 

Now, neighbour confines, purge you of your ſcum ; 
Have you a ruſhan, that will ſwear, drink, dance, 


Revel the night; rob, murder, and commit 


The oldeſt fins the neweſt kind of ways ? 


he happy, he will trouble you no more: 


England ſhall double gild his treble guilt; 1 
England ſhall give him office, honour, might : 


4 Z For the fifth Harry from curb'd licence plucks 
= "Phe muzzle of reſtraint, and the wild dog 


Shall fleſh his tooth in every innocent. 


O my poor Kingdom. fick with civil blows = 


when - 


8 7 Evi dently the nonſenſe 1 "Ba fooliſh player: for we muſt make 


2 difference between what Shak ſpeare might be ſuppoſed to have written 


off hand, and what he had corrected Theſe ſcenes are of the latter 
kind; ths ſuch lines are by no means to be eſteemed his. But 
except Mr, Pope, (who judiciouſly threw out this line) not one of 


Sbabſpeare s editors ſeem ever to have had ſo reafonable and neceſſary + a 
rule in cheir heads, when they let upon correcting this author, | 


WIR BURTON. 
J know not why his commentator ould ſpe 22k with ſo much conf - FT 


= gence whit he cannot knew, or determine fo poſitively what fo capricious 
a writer as our poet might either delibzrately or wantonly produce. This 


line is, indeed, ſuch as diſgraces a f-w that precede ard follow it, but it 
ſuits we! | enough with the daggers hid in thought, ard wherted on thy ſtony 


Feat; ard the anſwer which the Prince makes, and which is applauded 


[by the King] for wiſdom, Is not of a ſtrain much higher than r 


ej cted line. Jou xscx. 


How much this play on words, "I as It is, was admired in the age 


| of Shakſpeare, appears from the molt ancient writers of that dime 110 


Tequonty i indu cd themſelves in it. Maros E. 
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And: never r live to ſhow the incredulous world 


| 1 have adopted Mr. M. Maſon's regulation, STESYENs. 


4 SECOND PART OF 
| When that my care could not withhold thy riots, 


What wilt thou do, when riot is thy care ? ? 
O, thou wilt be a wilderneſs again, 


; Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants ! 


f. Hen. O, pardon me, my liege ! but for * tears, 


The moiſt impediments unto my id, 
J had foreftalFd this dear and deep rebuke, 


| Ere you with grief had ſpoke, and I had heard 


Ihe courſe of it fo far, There is your crown ; 
And He that wears the crown immortally, 

Long guard it yours! If J affect it more, 

Than as your honour, and as your renown, 

Let me no more from this obedience riſe, 
(Which my moſt true and inward-duteous fpirit 
Teacheth 9) this proſtrate and exterior bending ! ® 


Heaven witneſs with me, when J here came in, 
And found no courſe of breath within out ey, 
ET 


How cold it ſtruck my heart! if I do 


gn, 
O, let me in my preſent wildneſs die; 


6 


| immundæ cura fidelis hare, TyYRWHITT, 
this cannot help wiſhing Mr, Ty whitt's elegant explanation to be 


true; yet doubt whether the poet meant to ſay more than— What wilt 
thou do, when riot is thy regular buſineſs and occupation 7 Marlon, 
i. e. which my loyalty and inward ſenſe of duty prompt me to. The 
words, “ this proſtrate and exterior bending,” are, I apprehend, put in 
| oppoition with ( obedience,” which is uſed for obeiſance. MALONT. 
2 True is loyal. —This paſſage is obſcure in the conſtruction, though 
the general meaning is clear enough, The order is, this obedience wwhich 
ir taugbt thi exterior bending by my duteous ſpirit 3 or, this obedience wobich 


teaches this exterior bending to my inwvar 9 duteous ſpirit « 1 know not 


Which is right. Jounson. 
The former conſtruction appears to me the leaſt extiotionable of the . 
two; but both are extremely harſh, and neither of them, I think, the 


true conſtruction, MaLons. | 
The latter words—*« this poſtrate and exterior bending appear to 


mae to be merely explanatory of the former words—this obedience. Sup- 
| Pole the intermediate ſentence—«« which my moſt true and inward- | 
duteous ſpirit teacheth”—to be included in a parentheſis, and the me an- 5 


ing I contend for will be evident. M. Mason, 


 [Kneebing, ; 
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ies unn Iv, 499 
The noble change that I have purpoſed ! 
Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, 

(And dead almoſt, my liege, to think you were,) 


J ſpake unto the crown, as having fenſe, 


And thus upbraided it. The care on thee depending, 


Heath fed upon the body of my father ; 
Therefore, thou, beft of gold, art w1rſft of gold. 
Other, leſs fine in carat, is more precious, 


_ Preſerving life in med cine potable : 3 


But thou, moſt fine, maſt honoured, maſi renowned, en 
Haſt eat thy bearer up. Thus, my moſt royal liege, 


Accuſing it, I put it on my head; 
Jo try with it, —as with an enemy, 


That had before my face murder'd my father, — 
Ihe quarrel of a true inheritor. 


But if it did infect my blood with joy, 
Or {well my thoughts to any ſtrain of pride; 
If any rebel or vain ſpirit of mine 8 
Did, wich the leaſt affection of a welcome, 
Give entertainment to the might of it, 

Let God for ever keep it from my head l 
And make me as the pooreſt vaſſal is, 
> "That doth with awe and terror kneel to it! 
J 

> Heaven put it in thy mind, to take it hence, 


That thou might'ſ win the more thy father's love, 
Pleading ſo wiſely in excuſe of it, 
Come hither, Harry, fit thou by my bed; 


And hear, I think, the very lateſt counſel 


That ever 1 ſhall breathe. Heaven knows, my ſon, 
By what by-paths, and indirect crook'd ways, 
1 met this crown; and 1 myſelf know well, 


How 


; 2 There has long prevailed an opinion that a ſolution of gold has great 


medicinal virtues, and that the incorruptibility of gold might be commu- | 
nicated to the body impregnated with it. Some have pretended to make | 
potable gold, among other frauds practiſed on credulity. Jou xs. 
That gold may be made potable; is certain, notwithſtanding Dr. John- 
ſon's ineredulity. The proceſs is inſerted in the Abbe Guenee's incom- 


| parable work, intitled, Lettres de quelques Fuifs d M. de Voltaire, 5th edit. 15 
Vol. I. p. 416, a work which every perſon unacquainted with it, Win 


| be glad to be referred to. HEN TEX. 
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5000 SECOND PART or 
How troubleſome it ſat upon my head: 


To thee it ſha!] deſcend with better quiet, 8 


Better opinion, better confirmation; 
For all the ſoil + of the achievement goes 


With me into the earth. It ſeem'd in me, 


But as an honour ſnatch'd with boiſterous hand; 


And I had many living, to upbraid 
My gain of it by their aſſiſtances 
Wbich daily grew to quarrel, and to bloodſhed, 


W ounding ſuppoſed peace: 5 all theſe bold ſears,® 


Thou fee” |, with peril I have anſwered: 
For all my reign hath been but as a ſcene - 
| Acting that argument; and now my death 


Changes the mode:“ for * hat in me was purchas'd,® 
Falls upon thee in a more fairer fort ; 


So thou the gatland wear 'ſt ſucceſſively.ꝰ | 
Vet, though thou ftand'ſt more ſure than I could do, 


Thon art not firm enough, ſince griefs are green; 
And all thy friends, which thou muſt make thy friends, 
Have but their ſtings and teeth newly ta'en out; 3 

By whoſe fell working I was firſt ad vanc'd, 


And by whoſe power I well might lodge a fear 
To be again difplac'd ; which to avoid, 
Icut hs off; 3 and had a purpoſe now 


To lead out many to the Holy Land; 8 


4 Is foo tirt, Wipe macs 1 25 
5 Cougterfeit- d, imagines; not real. Jounson-. 


6 Fear is here 0 in che aQive ſenfe, for that which caufes fear. 


Jon x sor. 

| Theſe bold fears are theſe aud ious lernen. To four is often uſed I 

| Shakipeare for to fright. STEEVENS, | 
7 Mode is-the form or | ite of things. Jon x sow. a | | 

3 Purch+ſed ſeems to be here uſed in its ſegal ſenſe, acquired b; a man's. 

eto att ¶ pirquiſitio) as oppoſed to an a-quiſition by deſcent. Marionz. 

By order of ſuccefliun, Every uſurper ſaatches . of, Try | 


right as ſoon as he can. joy nsoN 


2 Ad all thy friends,] Should not we read Pn, 
| And all my friends I'YANUI Tr. 


3 As this paſſage ſtands, the Toe is adviſing the loa to as qhoſe 5 - 
perſ5ns his friends, whom he has already cut off. We chould ſurely. 
therefore read, „cut ſome off inftrad of them, M. Masm. 
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. KING HENRY IV. 
Teft reft, and lying ftill, might make them look 
Too near unto my ſtate,5 'I'herefore, my Harry, 
Be it thy courſe, to buſy giddy minds | | 
With foreign quarrels; that action, hence borne out, 
May waſte the memory of the former days. 
More would I, but my lungs are waſted ſo, 

That ſtrength of ſpeech is utterly denied me. 
How I came by the crown, O God, forgive!“ 
And grant it may with thee in true peace live! 

. Hen. My gracions liege, | 

You won it, wore it, kept it, gave it me; 

Then plain and right, muit my poſſeſſion be: 
Which I, with more than with a common pain, 
*Gainft all the world will rightfully maintain. 


Enter Prince Jo v of LawcasTER, Warwick, Lords, 
VVV /),)Jn)n 2 
K. Hen, Look, look, here comes my John of Lancaſter. 
P. Johr. Health, peace, and happineſs, to my royal 
FFß))))))))))ßꝙßßßßßꝙ́Ebh 88 
X. Hen, Thos ng me happineſs, and peace, ſon 
. | „ Ns 
ut health, alack, with youthful wings is flown 
From this bare wither'd trunk : upon thy fight, 
My worldly bufinefs makes a period. — | 
| Where is my lord of Warwick? wid ah ED | 
PP. ., | My lord of Warwick! F 
1 „„ J rear a of | 
1 und many J intended to lead abroad. This journey to the Holy Land, of which 1 
tide King very frequently revives the mention, had two motives, religion ON 5 
and policy, He durſt not wear the ill-gotten cr wn without expiation, | 3 
but in the act of expiation he con:rives to make his wickedneſs ſucc-ſsfule. 1 


„ 5 > 1 | Jaounsog | 1 
I confeſs, I have na diſtin comprehenſion of the foregoing pat” . +1 
which is ungrammatical as well as obſcure, Dr, Johnſon's explanation. 1 
pre- ſuppoſes the exiftence of ſuch a reading as is ſince offered by Mr. M. 1 
Maſon, viz. me inſtead of them. SrxEVENS. „„ LE #1 
The expedition that Ceſar meditated againſt the Parthians, immedi- — 
ately before his death, has been aſcribed to the ſame apprehenſion which 4 
Kean to Hemy a purney to the Holy Land. MALI g. f 
his is a true picture of mind divided between heaven and earth. by 
He prays tor the proſperity of guik while be deprecates its puniſhment, =» | N 
e tha „ „ | þ9gKN80N» 
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3 - bY 
5 Among ſome (6 8 . Wide at Eltham, in the reign of = 
KX. Henry VIII.“ we have“ Item that the Pye of coals be abridged Wy. LL 


| painters? tables, hung up in a frame, theſe likewiſe were called Ilivazs;s 
or, being marked oniy with the firſt letter of the word, It's or Fa. All 2 


502 SECOND PART Of 
EK. Heu. Doth any name particular belong 
Unto the lodging where I firſt did ſwoon ? 
War. Tis called Jeruſalem, my noble lord. 
K. Hen. Laud be to God even there my life muſt end, 


It hath been propheſied to me many years, 
J ſhould not die but in Jeruſalem; : 
| Which vainly I ſuppos'd, the Holy Land: 


But, bear me to that chamber; there il lie? 


In that e mall N die. 5 : [ Excunt, 


| A "a4 1 8. 8 C E N E aL 
| Gloſterſhire, A Hall i in Shallow” s Houſe, 


Eiter Sy ALLOW, Farsrarr, BARDOLPH, and Page, . 


Sbal. By cock and pics fir, you ſhall not ans to. agli. = 


—What 5 Dry J * 


= This 8 Ss to hav bee very popular, : 


Cxk is only a corruption of the Sacred Name, as appears from x many 


3 
paſſages in the old interludes. | P 
Cocks bedy, cocks paſſion, &c. occur in the old morality of Hycke Storner, = 

The pie is a table or rule in the old Roman officers, ſhowing, ina þ 
technical ways. how to find out the ſervice Which! is to be read . each 5 


the one halfe theretofore had been ſerved.” 


A printing letter of a particular ſize, called the pica, was probably FRY : 
| nominiated from the pie, as the brevier , from the breviary, and the 1 285 5 
from the primer. STEVENS. 


What was called The Pie by the clergy before the Ralermation; was 


called by the Greeks Tlivat, or the index. Though the word Iliyalł 


 Gignifies a plank in its original, yet in its metaphorical ſenſe it ſignifies 
ang EEwypapnutmy a painted table or picture: and becauſe indexcs or 


tables of books were formed into ſquare figures, reſembling pictures ar 


ether derivations of the word are manifeſtly erroneous. 


Ina ſecond preface Concerning the ſer vice of the Chyrch, W 5 4 1 4 Y 
Common Prayer, this table is mentioned as follow s: Morever the 
number and hardneſs of the rules called the Pie, and the manifold 

| 0 | 0 


| chaages,” e. Rirrzr. 


F * N 
888 * V 7 5 : 


XING HENRY IV. co; 
Fal. Vou muſt excuſe me, maſter Robert Shallow, 


Shal. I will not excuſe you;ꝰ you ſhall not be excuſed; 
excuſes ſhall not be admitted; there is no excuſe ſhall ſerve ; . 


55 you's ſhall not be 9 Why, Davy! 
Euter Davr. 


Day. Her, fir. 
Shal. Davy, Davy, Davy, me os, Davy : let me ſee: 
Seca, marry, William cook, bid him come hither. : *—Sic 
John, you ſhall not be exciſed. 25 | 
N N Marry, fir, thus ;—thoſe precepts cannot be 
ſerved :3 and, again, fir,—Shall we ſow the headland with 
wheat? 
_  $Shal. With red wheat, Davy. But for William cock; — 
Are there no young pigeons? 
Davy. Ves, ſir.— Here is now the ſmith's n * | 
* | ſhoeing, and plough-irons. i 


/ 
e e eee e e ee 


y PPP — 
— 


; $hal, Let it be caſt,“ and paid :—fir John, you ſhall not 
= BE be excuſed, g 
Da. Now, fir, a new „ link. to the bucket muſt needs be 


1 had And, fir, do you mean to ſtop any of William's wages, 
| I about the fack he loſt the other 5 at Hinckley F 
Sßpbal. He ſhall anſwer it: Some pigeons, Davy; a 
| couple of ſhort-legg'd hens; a joint of mutton ; and any 

ST pretty little tiny kickſhaws, tell William cook, 
EH N. Doth the man of war ſtay all night, fir? 


Shal. 
| 9 The ſterility of Juſtice Shallow's wit is aimicably deſcribed, i in thus 
making him, by one of the fineſt ſtrokes of nature, ſo often vary his 
| = phraſe, or ' expreſs one and the ſame thing, and that the commoneſt, 
= WARBURTON. 
* It appears from this in tan; as well as many others, that anciently 
= the Idwer orders of people had no ſurnames, or, if they had, were only 
Called by the titles of their ſeveral profeſſions. The cook of William 
Canynge, the royal merchant of Briſtol, lies buried there undet a flat ſtone, . 
near the monument of his maſter, in the bea · tiful church of St. Mary 
Redcliffe: On this ſtone are repreſented the enſigns of his trade, a ; 
ſkimmer and a knife. STEEVENS. | 
"OM Precept | is a juftice's warrant, To the offices which Falſtaff gives | 
ne Davy i in the following ſcene, may be added that of juſtice's clerk. Davy 
bas almoſt as many employments as Scrub in The Stratagem. feen. | 
That is, caſt dp, computed, M. Masox. 8 | | 
5 e 10 conliderable market town in Leiceſterſhire, | | 
| | : | | Nienons. | 
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about Davy. 


Ar 


Come, ſir John. 


. ſtanding jeſt. a 
d Sþhallow?s folly ſeems to 2 been almoſt Roverbial, 5 in "= I 
We mult have falſe fires to amaze 5 | 


theſe JOS” 3 the le true heivs W_ maſter N n. . 


1 
+ 
+ 
$1 
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r con PART. or. 


Sol. Jo Davy. I will uſe him well; A ind! i'the 
court is better than a penny in purſe.“ Uſe bis men well, 
Davy ; - for they are arrant knaves, and will back-bite. _ 
Dawy. No worle than they are back- bitten, fir; for they TH 


have marvellous foul linen. 


$hal. Well conceited, Davy, About thy beiden Davy. ü 
| Dory, I beſeech you, fir, to countenance William Viſor 
| of Woncot againſt Clement Perkes of the hill, | = 
-$hal. There are many complaints, Davy, againſt that 
Viſor; that Viſor is an arrant knave, on my knowledge, _ 
| Davy, J grant your worſhip, that he is a knave, fir ; but 
yet, God forbid, hr, but a knave ſhould have ſome counte- 
An honeſt man, ſir, is able 


nance at his friend's requeſt, 
to ſpeak for himſelf, when a knave is not. I have ſerv'd 


your worſhip truly, fir, this eight years; and if cannot 
once or twice in a quarter bear out a knave againſt an honeſt _ 
man, I have but a very little credit with your worſhip, Ihe 
Ekknave is mine honeſt friend, fir; therefore, Tt beſcech your 
worſhip, let him be countenanced. 5 
Shal. Go to; I ſay, he ſhall . no wrong. Look 
[Exit Davx.] Where are you, fir John? 
Come, off with your: doow,—Give me your hand, maſter . 
- and. g 


Bard. I am 257 to fre your worthip,” : 


Sbal. I thank thee with all my heart, kind 1 Har- = 
Jord: and welcome, my tall fellow. {To the Page.] 
3 I eExit SHALLOW, 
Fal. I'Il follow you, good * Robert Shallow. Bar. i 
[ Exeunt BARDOLPH and Page.] 
If were ſaw'd into quantities, I ſhould make four dozen ſuch 
dearded hermit's-ftaves 7 as maſter Shallow.“ It is a wonder 
ful thing, to fee the ſemblable coherence of his men's ſpirits 
| * his: : Chefs * ds vs do bear themſelves — 7 
io fooliſh 


5 «A \ friend in court is as a penny in pork,” is one of Camden's _ 
_ proverbial ſentences, See his Remaines, 4to 1605. MaLonz. 


dolph, look to our horſes. 


7 fle had be fore called him the ſtarved yn His want of flech is A 
ONNSON. 


Decker's Satir:meflix, 1602 : «« 
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KING. HENRY IV. gos 


fooliſh juſtioes : he, by converſing with them, is turn'd into 
a juſtice-like ſerving man: their ſpirits are ſo married in con- 


junction with the participation of ſociety, that they flock to- 


gether in conſent,“ like ſo many wild-geefe, If I had a ſuit 
to maſter Shallow, I would humour his men, with the impu- 
tation of being near their maſter : * if to his men, I would 
curry with malter Shallow, that no man could better com- 
mand his ſervants. It is certain, that either wiſe bearing, or 
ignorant carriage, is caught, as men take diſeaſes, one of 
another: therefore, let men take heed of their company. I 
will deviſe matter enough out of this Shallow, to keep prince 
Harry in continual laughter, the wearing-0ut of {ix taſhions, 


(which is four terms, or two actions, )? and he ſhall laugh 


without iutervallums, O, it is much, that a lie, with a flight 
_ oath, and a jeſt with a ad brow, 4 will do with a fellow that 


never had the ache; in his ſhoulders ! O, you ſhall 25 wa 


laugh, till his face be like a wet cloak ill laid ap. 


Shal. (Within, | Sir John! . 
Fal. 1 ons maſter Shallow ; ft come, matter Shaflow; 
| [Exit FALSTAFF, 


„ 8 c E N E II. 
; 5 1255 Weſtminſter. A Row: E the Palace. FE 
| Enter WARWICK, and the Lord Chief Juſtice. 


un. How now, my lord chief juſtice? 1 whither ou? 2 
Ch, N How doch the 880 3 Wo 
8 ar. 


1 8 9 i. e. in nende or in one WY one party. $6 Macheth « 


55 If you ſhall cleave to my conſent,” 
The word, however, may be derived trom corſentio, eoiſenſua, Lat 


STEEVENS. 


* concent is in union, in accord. 160 our author's time the word j Mn 


I this ſenſe, was written conſent, (as it here is in the old cop) and mA | 
= ſpelling continued to Cowley's time, MALON E. | ya 


2 i. e. admitted to their maſter's confidence. SrETV ENS. wet | 
3 There is ſomething humouraus in making a ſpendihrift compute 


2 dime by the operation of an action for debt. Joun'son. 


fad brow,] i. e. a ſerious face. STEEVENS, 
5 That is, a young fellow, one Whofe dipabtion to 9 merriment, due 
and. -pain have not yet ieren. Jon NSN. 22 O 
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308 SECOND. PART or 


War. Wocteding well; his cares are now all ended. 
Ch, Juſt. 1 hope, not ded; 


War. .- He's walked the way of nature; L 2 
| And, to our ourpoſes, he lives no more. dl 
Ch, Juſt. I would, his majeſty had called me ; with him: * 
The ſervice that 1 truly did his life, Z 
Hath left me open to all injuries. 


War, Indeed, I think, the young king loves you not. 
Cb. Fuft. I know, he doth not ; and do 82 myſel, 


| To welcome the condition of the time; 1 
Which cannot look more hideouſly oe. me 
Than I have drawn it in my fantaſy. 


Enter Prince Tony, Prince Hunrhizr, Cantxcr, 


WESTMORELAND, and others, . 


ä Here come the heavy iſſue of dead Harry : 


O, that the living Harry had the temper _ 
Of him, the worſt of theſe three gentlemen ! | 5 
Ho many nobles then ſhould hold their places, - 


That muſt ſtrike fail to ſpirits of vile ſort! 
* Faſt, Alas! I fear, all will be overturn d. 
P. John. Good morrow, couſin Warwick. 
P. Humph. Cla. Good morrow, couſin. 
P. John. We meet like men that had forgot to ſpeak. 
War. We do remember; but our argument 5 


Is all too heavy to admit much talk. . 
P. John, Well! peace be with him that hath made. us 9 


e ee 
Cb. Jui. Peace be wich us, leſt we ; be del 5 


F. e fog 821 my lord, Fu. have loſt a friend, in- 5 g 


And I dare ſwear, you borrow not that "IN 
Of ſeeming ſorrow ; it is, ſure, your own. _ 
P. Fohn. Though no man be afſur'd what grace t to fund, 


| You ftand in coldeſt expectation : 5 
I am the ſorrier; would, 'twere ei 


Cla. Well, you muſt now ſpeak ſir John . 151 ; 


- Which ſwims againſt your ſtream of quality, _ + 
Cs. 8 * princes; har I did, 1 id in honour, fe 


KING HENRY IV. 


Led by the impartial conduct ꝰ of my ſoul ; 
And never ſhall you ſee, that I will beg 
A ragged and foreſtall'd remiſſion.— 
„ II truth and upright innocency fail me, 

*  T'll to the king my maſter that is dead, 
And tell him who hath ſent me after him, 
of War, Here comes the prince, 


Enter King Hengy V. 


0s. Pu . Good morrow ; and heaven ſave your majeſty! 

King. This new and gorgeous garment, majeſty, 
. Sits not ſo eaſy on me as you think.— _ : 
Brothers, you mix your ſadneſs with ſome fear 3 3 
This is the Engliſh, not the Turkiſh court; * 
Not W an Amu rath 9 ſucceeds, | 


2 - U ons — ESO 
ys * 


Kio 


: But 
KM - 6 Thus the quartos. T he folio reads imperial. STEEVENS, «+ 
Wi 3 Im par rial is confirmed by a ſubſequent ſpeech. addreſſed 125 the King | 
"= * the Chief ſuſtiee. M Aken. 
1 Ragged has no ſenſe here. We ſhould read: 
4 A rated and foreftall'd remiſſion. 
„ remiſſion that muſt be lought for, and bought with e | 
155 1 5 Wan zun ron. 
Pe, | Different minds have different perplexities. Jam more puzzled with 
oreſtall d than with ragged; for ragged, in our author's lice ntious ditions 
may eaſily ſignify beggarly, mean, baſe, ignominious; but foreflald 1 
know not how to apply to remiſſion in any ſenſe primitive or figurative. 
I ſhould be glad of another word, but cannot find it. Perhaps by fare 
fall'd remiſſion, he may mean a nardon begged by a voluntary confeſſion 
of offence, and anticipation of the charge. JohN sOoN. 
| + A foreflalled remiſſim, ſeems to mean, a remiſſion that it is predeter= | 
| 4 Wes mined ſhall not be granted, or will be rendered nugatory, Shakſpeare 
ỹſes, in more places than one, the word foreſtall in the ſenſe of to prevent. 
Horatio ſays to Hamlet, « If your mind diſlike any thing, obey it, T 
5 5 Vill foreftall their repair hither,” In this very Play, the Prince 1 8 1 to . 
3 8: EE, 


(e But for my tears, Kc. | BY 
] nad foreftall'd this dear and drop abt M. n | ; 
1 believe, foreftall'd only means aſked before it is granted, If he will 
grant me pardon unaſked, ſo; if not, 1 will not condeſcend to ſolicit it. 
| Malox z. 


1 Not the court where the prince that mounts the throne puts his 
brothers to death. Jon xo. 


9 Amurath the T hird (the bah e of the e Turks) died on 
| | N | Januar? 
2 2 


. 


For me, by heaven, I bid you be aſſur d. DR 
I'll be your father and your brother too; 
Let me but bear your love, I'll bear your cares. 
Vet weep, that Harry's dead; and ſo will I: 


By number, into hours of happineſs. 
You are, I think; alfarel I love you 1 not. 


How might a Prince of my great hopes forget 
So great indignities you laid upon me? 


The immediate Heir of England ! Was this eaſy ? 23 
May this be waſhed in Lethe, and forgotten ? "> 


£8 SECOND PART OF 
But Harry Harry: Vet be ſad, good brothers, 
For, to ſpeak truth, it very well becomes you z 


Sorrow ſo royally in you ay pears, 


That I will deeply put the faſhion on, | 
And wear it in my heart. Why then, be fad ; 
But entertain no more of it, good brothers, 


Than a joint burden laid upon us all, 


But Harry lives, that ſhall convert thoſe tears, 


P. Febn, Sc. We hope no other A majeſty, 
King. You all look ange 0 on me ;—and you <4 


[To the Ch. Jag. 


Cb. Fuſt. J am aſſur'd, if I be meaſur'd rightly, | 
Your majeſty hath. no Juſt cauſe to hate me. e 
King. No! J. 


hat! rate, rebuke, and roughly ſend to "oy x 


Ch. Toe 7 then did ule the HOT of Four father ; ; p ” 


The | 


| en the Scha 1 593. . The . being W ditafre Acd to 
ahomet, his eldeſt ſon, and inclined to Amurath, one of his younger 
children, the Emperor's death was concealed for ten days by the Janiza- 
_ ies, till Mahomet came from Amaſia to Conſtantinople. On his arrival | 
| he was ſaluted Emperor, by the great Baſſas, and others his favourers; 
46 which done (ſays Knolles) he preſently after cauſed all his brethren _ 
to be invited to a ſolemn feaſt in the court; whereunto they, yet igno- | 
rant of their father's death, came chearfully, as men fearing no harm: 
dut, being come, queire hs all mt miſerably rang led. » It is highly 
- probable that Shakſpezre here alludes to this dan faction; which was 
pointed out to me by Dr. Farmer. 9155 — 
I Thiscircurſtance, there fore may fix the Ss of this play ſubſequently 5 
to the beginning of the year 1596 —and perhaps it was written h le 
this fact was yet recent. M ALONE. 


3 That is, was this not grievous ?, Shakſpeare has cy in this {ent 
nes. Jeuxsox. 


„ Ri RENKY IV. uy 
The image of his power lay then in me : 
And, in the adminiſtration of his law, 


Whiles | was buſy for the commonwealth, 


Your highneſs pleaſed to forget my place, 


The majeſty and power of law and Juſtice, 
Ihe image of the king whom I preſented, 


And ftruck me in my very ſeat of judgement ;4 _ 
Whereon, as an offender to your father, . 
f To & Ih 
+ The Chief Juſtice, in this play, was Sir William Gaſcoigne. | 
And here it may be noted, that Shakſpeare has deviated from hiſtory 
in bring): © the Chief Juſtice and Henry V. together, for it is expreſsly | 


© ſaid by Fuller, in his Pr thies of Yorkſhire, and that on the beft authotity, 
that Gaſcoigne died in the life-time of his father, viz. on the farſt day of 
November, 14 Henry IV. See Dudg. Origines Furidic. in the Chromea 
Series, fol. 54, 55. Neither is it to be preſumed but that this laboured. 


defence of his conꝗuct is a fi tion of the poet: and it may juſtly be in- 


| ferred from the character of this very able lawyer, whoſe name fre- 
_ quently occurs in the year- book of his time, that, having had ſpirit and; 


xeſlution to vindicate the authority of the lau, in the puniſhment of the 


| E he diſdained a formal apology. for an act that is recorded to his 
Lonour. Sir J. HA WINS. VJ 8 | 
In the foregoing accounts of this tran fiction, there is, no mention of 

the Prince*s having firuck Gaſcoigne, the Chief Juſtice. Holinſhed, 


however, whom our author copied, ſpeaking of the “C wanton paſtime” 
in which Prince Henry paſſed his youth, ſays, that“ where on a time 


bee ſtrote the chiefe juſtice on the face with his file, for empriſoning one of 


his mates, he was not only committed to ſtraighte priſon himſelfe by the 


ſayde chief juſtice, but alſo of his father put out of the privie counſell and 


banithed the courte,”” Hotinſhed has here followed Hall. Our author 
(as an anonymous writer has obſerved) Mr. Ritſon] might have found _ 


the fame circumſtance in the old play of X. Henry V. 


With reſpect to the anachroniſm, Sir William Gaſcoigne certainly died: 7 


before the acceſſion of Henry V. to the throne, as appears from the in- 


{c:iption which was once elegible on his tombſtone, in Harwood church 


in Yorkſhire, and was as follows: «Hic jacet Wil'mus Gaſcoigne,, 


nuper capit. juſtic, de banco, Hen. nuper regis Angliz quarti, qui quideni 


Wihmus ob. die domi'ca 17. die Decembris. an. dom. 1412, 14.t0 


8 "ai quarti. factus iudex, 1401.“ See Gent. Magazine, Vol. LI. p. 


Sbakſpeare, however, might have been miſled on the authority of 


Stowe, who in a marginal note, 1 Henry V. erroneouſly aſſerts that 
„ William Gaſcoigne was chief juſtice of the Kings Bench from the 

it of Henry IV. to the third of Henry the Fift:“ or, (which is full as: 
brobable, . Shakſpeare might have been careleſs about the matter. | 


MAat0NER.. 


Mo 


He you contented, wearing now the garland, 


4 pluck down Juſtice from your awful bench * 


: have one. . py 
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I gave bold way to my authority, 
And did commit you. If the deed were in; 


To have a fon ſet your decrees at nought; 


To trip the courſe of law,s and blunt the ſword 1 
That guards the peace and ſafety of your perſon: 
Nay, more; to ſpurn at your moſt royal i Image, 
And mock your workings in a ſecond body.? 
Queſtion your royal thoughts, make the caſe yours z ; 
Be now the father, and propoſe a ſon : 7 0 3 
Hear your own dignity ſo much pro! fand. 1 
See your moſt dreadful laws ſo looſely lighted, FE 

| Behold yourſelf ſo by a ſon diſdained ; | 7: 
And then imagine me taking your part, 

And, in your power, ſoft filencing your ſon : 55 | 
5 After this cold conſiderance, ſentence me 1 
And, as you are a king, ſpeak in your ſtate, 
What I hare done, that miſbecame my pact, | 

My perſon, or my liege's ſovereignty. _ 
Kling. Youare right, juſtice, and you weigh this well; 

Therefore {till bear the balance and the ſword :; 

And I do wiſh your honours may increaſe, 
Till you do live to fee a fon of mine = 
Offend you, and obey you, as I dic. 

So ſhall I live to ſpeak my father's words j— 3— 
 ' Happy am I, that have a man fo bold. 

| That dares do juſtice on my proper ſon c 

And not leſs happy, having ſuch a ſon, 

That would deliver up his greatneſs ſo © 

Into the hands of juſtice. Vou did commit me: 

For which, I do commit into your hand _ 2 

: 7 he unſtained ſword that you have us 'd to bear ; 3 _ 5 BY 
| : | 1tit- 3 

> 3 T6 defeat the . of juſtice; a meth taken from the act 6565 

tripping a runner. JoHNSON. | 


— ON treat with contempt your act, executed by a repreſentative, 
Jouxsox. 


. e. image to yourſelf; a fon, contrive pO a moment to Anl. you BY 


SD n your regal character RE office. a 70 with hs . of a man in- 
7 tereſted, but with the puny of a legiſlators. Jouneons | 
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' With this remembrance o That you uſe the ſame 


With the like bold, juſt, and impartial ſpirit, 


3 As you have done 'gainſt me. There is my hand ; 
You ſhall be as a father to my youth : 


My voice ſhall ſound as you do prompt mine ear; 
And I will ſtoop and humble my intents 


To your well-practis'd, wiſe directions. — 
And, princes, all, believe me, I beſeech you ;— 


My Cather i is gone wild 2 into his grave, 


Por in his tomb lie my affections; 
And with his ſpicit ſadly 1 ſurvive, 


To mock the expectation of the world; 


Jo fruſtrate prophecies ; and to raze out 


Rotten opinion, who hath writ me down 


After my ſeeming, The tide of blood in me 
_ Hath proudly flow'd in vanity, till now; 

| Now doth it turn, and ebb back to the ſea; ; 

5 8 it ſhall ___ with the ſtate of floods, “ 


9 That? is, admonition.. JonunsoN. 


2 Mr, Pope, by ſubſtituting 2va:d for wild, without ſuffcient con- 
eee afforded Mr. T heobald much matter of oſtentatious triumph. 
Jon NSONs 


The meaning is—My wild diſpoſitions having ceaſed on my father's 
Aeath, and being now as it were buried in his tomb, he and wildneſs are 


interred in the ſame grave. MALONE. 


3 Sadly is the ſame as e ſeriouſly, gravely. Sad is oppoſed t. to 


wild. Jon N SON. 


4 i. e. The aſſembly, or 2 meeting of the floods: PR all rivers, | 
running to the ſea, are there repreſented as holding their ſeſſions, 1 his 
| thought naturally introduced the following : | 


«© Now call we our high court of e 


But the Oxford editor, much a ſtranger to the phraſeology of 4 time 
in general, and to his author's in particular, out of mere loſs for his 
meaning, reads it backwards, tbe floods of Hate. WARBURTON. | 
Ihhe objeQtion to Warburton's explanation is, that the word fate, in 
the fingular, does not imply the ſenſe he contends for; we ſay an af- 

ſembly of the ſtates, net of the flate, I believe we muſt either adopt 
| Hanmer's amendment, or ſuppoſe that ſtate means dignity ; and that, 
ae to mingle with the ſtate of floods,” is to partake of the dignity of 
- Hoods. I ſhould prefer the amendment to this arenen, | | 


| M, Mics, 
"is 


* . 
rr ee Ce ee de 


And 


I prefer 
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And flow henceforth in formal majeſty. _ 
No call we our high court of parliament : 
And let us chooſe ſuch limbs of noble counſel, 
'That the great body of our ſtate may go 
In equal rank with the beſt govern'd nation 
That war, or peace, or both at once, may be 
As things acquainted and familiar to us: _ 
In which you, _— . have foremoſt hand. — 
: [To the Lord Chicf Juſtice, 
| Our coronation done, we will accite, 
As I before remember'd, all our ftate ; 
And (God conſigning to my good intents,) 
No prince, nor peer, ſhall have juſt cauſe to ſay,— — 
| Heaven Ihorten vue 8 happy life one TY = [Excant, 


8 c E N E III. 
| Glofterſhire. The Gandew of Shallow! s . 


5 Euter Falsrarv, SHALLOW, SILENCE, Panporrn, the . 


Page, and Davy, 


. Mas, 1 you ſhall ſce mine orchard : mhers,: in an 


 arbour, we will eat a laſt year's pippin of my own grafting, 
with a diſh of caraways, and ſo forth; $ TCO, couſin Si- 
Reer . then to bed. e 


: 1 prefer the Interpretation to the amendment. State moſt evidently 
means dignity», STEEVENS. | 
with the ſtate of Hoods, With the majeſtic dignity. of the 
: ocean, the chicf of floods. So be fore, in this ſcene: _ 
| And, as you are a king, ſpeak in your fate,” — 


State and Efrate, however, were uſed in our uthor's time © Ap a perſon 
| of high dignity, and may in that lenſe be applied to the 2 ſuppoling it 5 


to be perſonified, M ALONE. 


5 A comfit or confect on ſo called in our a s time. Z i rage! n 
De Vigneul Mar villes Melanges d Hiſtoire et de List. will explain this odd 

treat: „Dans le dernier fiecte ou Von avoit le gout delicat, on ne 
croioit pas pouvoir vivre ſans Dragées. Il n'etoit fils de bonne mere, 
qui n'eut fon Dragier; et il eſt reports dans Phiſtoire du duc de Guile, =_ - 


; gue 8 il fut tus à Blois, il avoit fon Dazgier © a la main.“ 


WARBURTON. 


11. Edwards has diverted s himſelf with this note of Dr, Warburton's 


wy : bus 3 


Fal. 
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Wn Fal. *Fore God, you have here a goodly dwelling, and a 
5 rich. 
x Spal. Barren, barren, barten: beggars all, beggars all, ſir 
lohn :—marry, good air," —Spread, Davy; i ſpread, Davy : : 
N well ſaid, Davy. 

BE Fal. This Davy ſerves you for good uſes; he is your 
1 ſerring men and your huſband man. 

S)yal. A good varlet, a good varlet, a very good varlet, 
fir John.—By the maſs, I have drunk too muck lack at ſup- 
per: —a good varlet. Now ut down, now fit down: — 
one, couſin. 


Fil. 
"Kat without producing a happy Ituftration of the paſſages The diſh of | 
caraways here mentioned was a diſh of apples of that name. 
Gol DpsMI TH. 
Whether Dr. Warburton, Mr. Edwards, or Dr. Goldſmith is in the 
| right, the following paſſage in Decker's Satiromaſtiæ, has left undecided: 
 « By this handful of car-awvays ] could never abide to lay grace. | 
„by theſe comfits we'll let all ſlide.? | 
p 80 By theſe comfits and theſe 9 ; x warrant it. does him good to 
wear.“ 


=I am glad, lady Petula, by chis apple, tho FE pleaſe you.“ 
That apples, comfits, and carazays, at leaſt were diſtinct things, max 
be inferred from the following paſlage in the old black letter interlude of * 
: the Diſubedient Child, no date: 


« What running had I for apples ind nuttes,. 3 | | 1 
c What callying for biſkettes, cumfettes, and carawuaies.“ . 
There is a fear, however, called a caraway, which may be corranted 1. 
from caillouel, Fr. STEVENS. | 
It would be eaſy to prove by ſeveral. jnfances- that caraways were 
generally part of the deſert in Shakſpeare's time. REE D. 
Is) be following paſſage in Cogan's Haven of Health, 4to. bl. 1. 1595, 7 
woll at once ſettle this important queſtion: „This is a confirmation of 
our uſe in England, for the ſerving of apples and other fruites laſt after. 
meales. Howbeit we are wont to eate caraauaies or biſkets, or ſome 
other kind of comfits or ſeedes together with apples, thereby to break? 
wind ingendred by them: and rely! t is a yery good way for ſtudents.*? : 
- STEEVENSe. 
| Jane Shallow alludes to a wittcifn 1 among ruſtics, wha . 
': Be when talking of a healthy country. pleaſantly obſerve; «« Yes, it is a. 
EF. 820d air, more run away than die.” Hor WurTE. 7 
ia copy — huſband, Corre cted by Mr. Rowe. I am not Jn * | | 
» the emendation is neceſſary. He was a wiſe mar, and a gcad, was the > 
| language of our author $ time. See alſo F ad. s > pn ſpeech. 
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S Ah, firrak 1 ! quoth-a,—we all „ 
Do nothing but eat, and make good cheer, [Sanging, 
And praiſe heaven for the merry year; | 
When fleſh is cheap and females dear, 3 
And laſty lad: roam here and theres 

Se merrily. - 
And ever among fo merrily. 


+ ? 


Fal. There's a merry heart Good maſter Silence, Pl | 


; give you a health for that anon, 
Shal. Give maſter Bardolph ſome wine, Davy. 


Day. Sweet fir, fit ; [Seating Bax DOLT H and. the Page 


at another table.] I'll be with you anon: —moſt ſweet fir, 


fit, —Maſter page, good maſter page, fit : proface! 9 What 
you want in meat, we'll have in drink. But 0 muſt bear; 


Ihe heart's all.* | (Exit, 


- $hal. Be merry, maſter Bardolph; ;—and my mne foldier 


| there, be DOT". 


8 This very natural Aer of zullice Silence | is not cufficiently ob- 
| ſerved. He would ſcarcely ſpeak a word before, and now there is no 
poſibihty of ſtopping his mouth, He has a catch for every occaſion; 
| When fleſh is che ap, and females dear. | 
8 Here the double ſenſe of the word dear muſt be remembered 
| Ever among is uſed bs Chaucer in the Romant of the Roſes "I 
Es Ever among (ſothly to ſaine) | 
« ſuffre noie and mochil paine,”” FarMen, 
9 9 Italian fi om eis; that! is, much good may it do you. 


Hauer, 


Sir Thomas Hanmer (ſays Dr. Farmer) is right, yet it is no argu. 
ment for his author's Italian knowledge. | 


Old Heywood, the epigrammatiſt, addreſſed bis readers long before: 


Readers, reade this thus: for preface, Nen. 
Much good may it do you, &c, 


5 1 am ſtill much in doubt whether there be ſuch an kult word as 
een, Baretti has it not, and it is more probable that we received it 


from the French; preface being a colloquial abbreviation of the phraſe.— 


Bon prou leur face, i. e. Much good may it do them. See Cotgrave, in | 


voce Prov. STEEVENS. 
Sir T. Hanmer, (as an ingenious friend obſerves to me,) was miſe 


taken in ſuppoſing profaccia a regular Italian word; the proper expreſſion 
de ing buon pro wi faccia, much good may it do you! Profaccia is however, 
as J am informed, a cant term uſed by the common people in Italy, 


though it is not inſerted 1 in the beſt Italian dictionaries. MA LON E. 


2 That is, the intention with which the entertainment is given, The 


bumour conſiſts | in making Davy at ad maiter of the houſe, Jounson» 


Fog 
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Fil. Be merry, be merry, my wife's as 1 [Singing. 
"m F xf DR are ſhrews, bath ſhort and tall : 5 
Ji merry in hall, when beards auag all,“ 
Aid auelcome merry ſprove-tide, 
Be merry, be merry, &C. 


Fal. I did not think, maſter Silence had been a man of 
this mettle, LINED 


Sil. Who I? 1 have been merry twice and once, ere 
8 Ne.enter DAvx. 

' Davy, There is a diſh of leather- coats for you. 
COS [ Setting them before BARDOLPH, 
Shal. Davy,— 1 


Davy. Your worſhip I'll be with you ſtraight. [T:; 3 
BARD. -A cup of wine, fir? . 8 


Sil. A cup of wine, that's briſt and fine, [ Singing, 
An drink unts the leman mine; 8 | 
And a merry heart lives long-a, 


Fal. Well ſaid, maſter Silence. 


Sil. And we ſhall be merry ;—now comes in the ſweet of 
the night.” Ol Ip. Ln ES, 


natural introduction to what follows. STEEVENS. 


+ Mr. Warton, in the Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, obſerves, that this 
5 rhyme is found in a poem by Adam Davie, called The Life of Aexander 


« Merry ſwithe it is in halle, | 
| t When the berdes waweth alle.“ STEEVENS. 
This ſong is mentioned by a contemporary author, which done 
grace faid, and the table taken up, the plate preſently conveyed into the 


. pantrie, the hall ſummons this conſort of companions (upon payne to 
dyne with duke Humphfrie, or to kiſſe the hare's foot) to appear at the 
firſt call: where a ſong is to be ſung, the under ſong or holding whereof 


is, It is merrie in haul qubere beards wag all.” The Serving-man's Com- 
fort, 1598. Sign, C. REeev. | | | 


5 Shrove-tide was formerly a ſeaſon of extraordinary ſport and feaſting. 


In the Romlſh church there was anciently a feaſt immediately preceding 
Lent, which laſted many days, called CagniscarPium. T. WARTON. 
6 The apple commonly denominated ruſſetine, in Devonſhire is called | 


the buf-coat., HenLey. | ; | 3 ; 
Il believe the latter words [thoſe in the ſpeech of Silence] make part 
| of ſome old ballad. In one of Autolycus's ſongs we find 5 


« Why 
7 6 N 


Old copy bas all. Dr. Farmer very acutely obſerves, that we 
ſhould read my wife's as all, i. e. as all women are. This affords a 
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Fal. Health and long life to you, maſter silence! 
Sil, Fill the cup, and let it come d 


I'll pledge you a mile to the bottom. 


$hal, Honeſt Bardolph, welcome: It thou war's. any 
thing, and wilt not call, beſhrew thy heart. Welcome, my 
little tiny thief? [To he reap, and welcome, indeed, 


and to all the cavale. 


't00.—1'l] drink to maſter GOP 
roes ? about London. 
Davy. 1 hope to ſee London once ere I die. 
Bard. An I might ſee you there, Davy, — 


Shal. By the maſs, you'll crack a quart ragerher, Ha! 


will you not, maſter Bardolph ? 
Bard, Yes, ſir, in a pottle pot. 7h 


Shel. Fibagk thes wy The knows wi Rick by hee, I can 


aſſure thee that: he will not out; he is true bred. 
Bard. And I'll flick by him, fir. 


_ Shal. Why, there ſpoke a king. 8 Lack r * be 
merry, {Knocking beard 1 Look who! s at door there: Ho! 
who knocks? _ [Exp Davy, 


Fal. Why, now you have done me cake.” 5 


| 800. Dothe ri bt, 3 
| Aud Dub ane i be! « 


Tous.” 


60 Why then comes in the - feoert g of 2 year.” 


The words, An1 we hall be merry, have a 8 to a 8 of 
which Sijence has already ſung a ſtanza. His ſpeeches in this ſcene are, 


Though his imagination did not 
furniſh him with any thing original to ſay, he could repeat the verſes of | 


for the moſt part, fragments of ballads, 


others. MALON E. 


This paſſage bas hitherto been printed as proſe, but I am told that 
it makes a part of an old ſong, and have therefore reſtored it to its me- 


trical form. SrEEVENS. 


9 This was the term by which an airy, ſplendid, irregular fellow was 
_ diſtinguiſhed, The ſoldiers of King Charles were called Cavaliers from 


the gaiety which, they affected in oppoſition to the ſour faction of the 


parliament. Jon SOON. 


2 Once, 1 believe, here fgnifies ſome time, or one time ar ker So, in 
The Merry Wrues of N. ndjor, Fenton ſays : I pray thee, once to- night | 


give my ſweet Naa this ring.”  STEEVENS. 


10 dia man right, and to 40 bim reaſon, were formerly the uſual „ 
preſſions in pledging healths. He who drank a bumper, expected 2 


e o be drank to his toalt. STELVENS, 


WELL 81 e who drinks a 8 
| . 
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© their knees, to the health of their miſtreſs. He who performed this ex- 


8 Behtly obſerved. But what is the meaning and propriety of the name | 

| here, has not yet been ſhown, Juſtice Silence is here introduced as in 
the midft of his cups: and I remember a black-letter ballad, in Which 
either a San Domingo, or a ſignior Domingo, is celebrated for his viracu= 


touches upon ſome old ſong, in which this convivial ſaint or ig nior, was 
| the burden. Perhaps too the pronunciation is here ſuited to the character. 


. ſupper, that Falſtaff afterwards orders him to be carried to bed. 


order ſays thus in Weever's Funeral Monuments, p. cxxxi: « Sanctus 

Dominicus ſit nobis ſemper Amicus, cui canimus—ſiccatis ante lagenis—fra- _ 

tres qui non curant nifi ventres.” Hence Domingo might (as Mr. Steevens 
remarks) become the burden of a drinking ſonge TOLLET. 5 


cot t and Barton Bea: M.. * s MISS. . which I ſuppoſe are the ſe 
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1 t not ſo ? 
Fal. Tis & 
Sil. Is't ſo? Why, then fox, an old. man can do ſomes. 


: what. 


ih Davy. 


by Os An it pleaſe your Oro there's one Piſtol come. 
from the court with news. 
Fal. From the court? let him come in. N 


Enter Pisvol. 


i How now, ' Piſtol ? 


Pi. God ſave you, fir John! 
Val. What wind blew you hither, Piſtol?̃ 
Piſt. Not the ill wind which blows no man to good. 


D sweet knight, thou art new one of the greateſt men in the 
realm. 


Sil. By'r lady, 1 think 'a bez but goodmgn. Puff of 
Pi. 


4 It wes the a of the good fellows of Shakſpeare' s. days to drink. 
a very large draught of wine, and ſometimes a leſs palatable potation, on 


ploit was dubb'd a knight for the evening. MALON K. 1 
He means to ſay, San Domingo, HANMER. = 
Samingo, that is, San Domingo, as ſome of the commentators have 1 


Jous feats in drinking Silence, in the abundance of his f-ſtivity, | 


T. WAAT oN. 
| This is, to the preſent ſituation of Silence; who has drunk ſo deeply at 


Maron EE 
Of the gluttony and daham of the Dominicans, one of their own 


A little before, William Viſor of Woncot is mentioned. Woodmane 7 


TY 
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pulf in "hy teeth, moſt recreant coward baſe le £1 
Sir John, I am thy Piſtol, and thy friend, = 

And helter-ſkelter have I rode to thee ; . CE 5 — 
And tidings do I bring, and lucky joys, _ . 1 
And golden times, and happy news of price. 1 


Fal. 1 pr'ythee now, deliver them like a man of this ods. : 
Pift, A foutra for the world, and worldlings baſe ! ** 

I ſpeak of Africa, and golden joys. 

Fal. O baſe Aſſyrian knight, what is thy x news ? 

Let king Cophetua know the truth thereof.) 

Sil. And Robinhood, Scarlet, and obus - [Sings 
Pit, Shall dunghill curs contront the Helicons 

And ſhall good news be baffled? ? 

Then, Piſtol, lay thy head in Furies' Iap.9 

$hal. Honeſt gentleman, I know not your breeding, 

Pift, Why then, lament therefore. 5 

Sbal. Given me as tir; POE: fir, you come with news 


from DO 


two places, aa; are © repreſented to as in the neighbourhood of juſtice LK 
| Shallow, are both of them in Berkeley hundred in Gloſterſhire, This, 
I imagine, was done to diſguiſe the ſatire a little; for Sir Thomas Lucy, 
who, by the coat of arms he bears, muſt be the real juſtice Shallow, 
lived at Charlecot near Stratford, 1 in Warwickſhire. STE Evens. 
Barton is a village in Warwickihire, lying between e and 
Solyhull. Percy, _ | 
_ * Mr. Tollet has the ſame obſervation, and adds that Woncot may be put 5 
for Melt bmancote, vulgarly Ovencote, in the ſame county. Shakſpeare 
might be unwilling to diſguiſe the ſatire too much, and therefore men- 4 
tioned places within the juriſdiction of Sir Thomas Lucy. STxxvrxs, || 
Mr. Warton in a note on The Taming of the Shrew, ſays that Milnecie, 
(or Mincot,) is a village in Warwickſhire, near Stratford. 1] ſuppole 
Fhevefors 1 in a former ſcene we thould read Wincot inſtead of Moncot. 
|  MaLonre., 
7 Lines wh Fon” an old bombaſt play of King Copbetua; of whom 
we learn from Shakſpeare, there were ballads too, WARBURTON. | 
This is mere conjecture, for no ſuch play is extant, From a paſſage 
in King Richard II. it may indeed be ſurmized that there was fuch a 
125 . The ballod of The King (Cophetua) and the Beggar, may be | 
ound in Percy's Religues of Ancient Poetry, Vol. I, MaLons. 
S This ſcrap (as Dr. Percy has oblerved in the firſt volume of his Re- 
 Diques of Anciens Englſh Poetry) is taken from a ſtanza i in the old ballad of = 
Rebin Hood and the Pindar of Wakefield.” STEEVENS. - 
Should not we read ?-in Fury's lap. RI TSON. 
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from the court, take it, there is but two ways; either to 


utter them, or to conceal them. I am, fir, under the King, i. in 
| ſome authority, 


Pig. Under which king, Bexonian ? 9 ſpeak, or die, 
Sal. Under king Harry. 


. Harry the fourth! ? or fifth . 
S hal. Harry the fourth. 
Pip x A foutra for thine office !— 


Sir John, thy tender lambkin now is king; 3 
Harry the fifth's the man. I ſpeak the truth ; 


When Piſtol lies, do this; and fig * me, like 
The bragging Spaniard. 


Fal. What! 1s the old king dead? a 
Piſt. As nail in door: 3 the things I ſpeak, are jut. 
Fal. Away, Bardolph ; ſaddle my horſe, Maſter Robert 
Shallow, chooſe what office thou wilt in the land, tis thine, 


Piſtol, I will double- charge thee with dignities. | 


Bard. O . day 1—1 would not take a knighthood 


| for my fortune, 


Pi. W ? 1 do blog good news? . 
| Fal. 
9 80 again, Suffolk ſays in the Second part of Henry VI. | 
Great men oft die by vile Bezonians,” 


5 1ti isa term of reproach, frequent in the writers contemporary with our 


poet, Biſognoſo, a needy perſon ; ; thence metaphorically, a baſe ſcound- 
rel. THEOBALD. 


2 To fg, in Spaniſh, higas dar, is to inſult by putting the thumb be- 


2 tween the fore and middle finger. From this Spaniſſi cuſtom we yet lay 


in contempt, « a fig for Fou.“ JoansoN. | 
Dr. Johnſon has properly explained this phraſe z but it mould be added 5 
that it is of Italian origin. When the Milaneſe revolted againſt the 


emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa, they placed the empreſs his wife upon a 
1 mule with her head towards the tail, and ignominiouſly expelled her their 
city. Frederic afterwards beſieged and took the place, and compelled 
every one of his priſoners on pain of death to take with his teeth a fig 
from the poſteriors of a mule. The party was at the ſame time obliged | 
to repeat to the executioner the words „ ecco la fica. From this cir- 
cumſtance * far la fica'? became a term of derifion, and was adopted by 


other naticne. The French ſay likewiſe 5 faire la figue.”” Doves. 
3 This proverbial expreſſion is oftener uſed than underſtood. The 


| door nail is the nail on which in ancient doors the knocker ſtrikes, It is 
| therefore uſed as a compariſon to any one irrecoyerably dead, one who _ 
| has fallen (as Virgil ſays) multa morte, i. e. with abundant death, ſuch 5 


as reiteration of ſtrokes on the head would naturally produce. 
| STEEVENS, | 
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Fal. Carry maſter Silence to bed. —Maſter Shallow, my. 

lord Shallow, be what thou wilt, I am fortune's ſteward, 
Get on thy boots; we'll ride all night: O, ſweet Piſtol ;— 
Away, Bardolph. Exit Baxp.]-- Come, Piſtol, utter more 
to me; and, withal, deviſe ſomething to do thyſelf good.— 
Boot, boot, maſter Shallow; I know, the young king is fick 
for me. Let us take any man's horſes; ; the laws of England 
are at my commandment.. Happy are they which have been 
1 friends; and woe to my lord chief juſtice! _ 
Pit. Let vultures vile ſeize on his lungs alſo! 
M here ts the li ife that late I led, ſay they: | | 
W bye. . it 15:3. I» elcome theſe ——_ days. 1 [Exennt, 


er E N E IV. 
London. Wi; Street. 


Buter Beadles, dragging in 1, c Quickly, and Volt: 
'Tear-ſheet,® „ | 
Bt. No, thou arrant knave; I would 1 might die, that 5 

1 might have chee hang d: 25 chou haſt drawn * ſhoulder out 
of joint. | 
I Bead. The conſtables have dellver d her: over to me; and 


ſhe ſha! | have whipping-cheer 7 enough, I warrant her: There 
hath been a man or two lately kill'd about her. 


Dol. Nut-hook, nut- hook, 2 700 lie. Come on; I'n tell 


| thee 
4 Words of an old baltad. "Was BU TON. 


5 Perhaps, (as Sir Thomas Hanmer ſuggeſts,) the ves concluded 5 


Aus ſcene with a rhyming couplet, and therefore wrote: 
Welcyme this pleaſant day, STEEVEN 9 | 
6s This exe-direGion in the quarto edit. of 1600, ſtands thus: 


ct Enter Sincklo, and three or four Hcers. And the name of S. inc hl is . 


prefixed to thoſe fpeeches, which in the later editions are given to the 
Beadle. This is an additional proof that S:ncao was the name of one of 

the players. TyRWHITT. £ 
7 So, in Thomas Newton's Herbal] to the Bible, INY 1587: 140 1 | 


wedlocke all penſive ſullenes and lewring-cveer ought. to be utterly: ex- 
cluded, &c. STEEVENS. 


8 It bas been already obſerved. in The Merry Wimwes of Windſer, that 5 


_ eut-book ſeems to have been in thoſe times a name of reproach. for a 
Catchpoll. Jon ns0N.. 


4 e * e a beiden who aal lues, a. out at win- 
| | dose 


e NR . ber 
thee what, thou damn'd tripe-viſaged raſcal; an the child 
now go with, do miſcarry, thou hadſt better thou hadit truck. 
thy mother, thou paper-faced villan. 

HI. O the Lord, that fir John were come! he would 
make this a bloody day to ſomebody, But I pray God, the 
fruit of her womb miſcarry! DIET ITT ER 

I Bead. If it do, you ſhall have a dozen of cuſhions 9 
again; you have but eleven now. Come, I charge you both 
go with me; for the man is dead, that you and Piſtol beat 

among ... 5 . 
Dol. i'll tell thee what, thou thin man in a cenſer! 0 


dowꝛs, by means of a pole with a hook at the end of it. Greene, in bis 
Arte of Coney-catebing, has given a very particular account of this kind of 
fraud; ſo that nut-book was probably as common a term of reproach as 
rogue is at preſent. In an old comedy intitled Match. me in London, 1631, 
I find the following paſſage : „She's the king's nut- book, that when any. 
_ Gilbert is ripe, pulls dowa the braveſt boughs ta his band.” 5 
Hence perhaps the phraſe By hook or by crook, which is as old as the 
time of Tufler and Spenſer. The fi ſt uſes it in bis Hiſbandry for the 
month of March, the ſecond in the third book of his Faery Queene, In 
the firſt volume of Holinſhed*'s Chronicle, p. 193, the reader may find 
the cant titles b-ſRtqwed by the vazabonds of that age on one another, 
among which are hookers, or anglers: and Decker, in The Hellman of 
 Londony 5th edit. 1640, defcribes this ſpecies of robbery in particular. 
ES | : | Te | | STKEEVENS» 
That is, to ſtuff her out that ſhe might counterfeit pregnancy. | 
3 Ws | STEEVENS. 
2 Theſe old cenſers of thin metal had generally at the bottom the 
figure of ſome ſaint raiſed up with a hammer, in a barbarous kind of im- 
bo ſſed or chaſed work. The hunger - ſtarved beadle is compared, in ſub- 
ſtance, to one of theſe thin raiſed figures, by the ſame kind of humour 
that Piſtol, in The Merry Wives of Windſor, calls Slender a latten biiboe. 


WARBURTONe © 


1 Dr. Warburton's explanation is erroneous. The emboſſed figure to 
_ which Doll refers, was in the middle of the pierced convex tid of the 
cee; and not at the hottom, where it muſt have been out of fight. . 

That Doll PTear-ſh:et, however, may not be ſuſpected of acquaintance 

with the cenſers mentioned in Scripture and confined to facred uſe, it 
ſhould be rema:ked, that the conſummate ſluttery of anct-nt houſes ren- 
dered cenſers or fire-pans, in which coarſe p-rfumes were burnt, moſt 

neceflary utenſils. In Much ado about Nothing, Act I. ſc. iii, Borachio _ 
lays he had been „ entertained for a perfumer to ſmoke 2 muſty room t 
Leonato's: “ and in a letter from the Lords of the Council, in the reign 
ol K, Edward VI, (See Lodge's Hirftrations of Frith Hifory, & c. Vol. I. 
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will have you as ſoundly ſwinged for this, you blue-bottle. 
rogue! 3 you filthy famiſh'd correQioner ! if 8 be not 


ſwinged, III forſwear half. kirtles. 
I Bead, Come, come, you ſhe knight-errant ; come. 


Hoſt. O, that right ſhould chus overcome e might , 


of ee comes eaſe. 


Dol. Come, you rogue, come! ? bring af me to a juſtice, 
Het. Ay; come, you ſtarved blood-hound. 
Dal. Goodman an! * bones! 


p · 141. ) we are + told that Lord Paget's 1 was 10 fmall, that ec after 
one month it would wax unſavery for hym to conty nue in,” Kc. Again, 


from the corre ſpondence of the Earl of Shrewſbury with Lord Burleigh, IT 
during the confinement of Mary Queen of Scots at Sheffield-caſtle, in 


2572, (See Vol, II. p. 68.) we learn that her Majeſty was to be re. 


moved for five or ſix days «to klenſe Her chambar, being * very : 8 i 


_ wnklenly,” STEEVENS. 


3A name, I ſuppoſe, given to the beadle from the colour of his Hivery; 
Jon xsox, | 


Dr. Johnſon | is right with reſpe& to the li very, * the alluſion ſeems 
to be to the great fe fly, commonly called a 6/ue-bottle, FARMER, 


The ſerving men were anciently habited in b/ue, and this is ſpoken 5 


; on the entry of one of them. It was natural for Doll to have an averſion 


to the colour, as a blue gown was the dreſs i in | which a ſtrumpet did oy] } 
let all the good you ; 


| penance. So, in The Northern Laſs, 1633: 4 
intended me be a lockram coif, a blew gown, a Wheel, and a clean 
Whip.“ Mr. Malone confirms Dr. Johnſon's remark on the dreſs of the 


| beadle, by the following quotation from Michaelmas Term, by Middleton, 


1607: And to be free from the interruption of blue beacles and other 


| _— aer, he moſt politickly Tagen her in a conſtable's houſe,” 
| STEEVENS» h 


4+ Probably the ares of the orofiitutes of that time. Jonnson.. 


A bal, kirtle was perhaps the ſame kind of thing as we call. at preſent a 
mort- gown, or a bed-gown. There is a proverbial expreſſion now in 
uſe which may ſerve to confirm it. When a perfon | is looſely dre ſſed, 

| in a bed-gown, See 


1 . FS 


the vulgar ſay—Such a one looks like a w 
Weſtward Hoe, by Decker and Webſter, 1607 : 
I ent her to redeem two balf-ſilk kirtles,”? * | 


The dreſs of the courtezans of the time confirms Mr. ASAP s ob- 


eee So, in Michaelmas Term, by Middleton, 1607: „ Doft dream 
of virginity now? remember a 7ocſe-bodied gown, wench, and let it go.“ 


Yet from the deſcriprion of a kirtle already given (ſee p. 444,) a balt- 


 kirtle ſhould ſeem to be a ſhort cloak, rather than a thort gown. Hauber 
| ſuch a 10 en lee ves, Was here meant. Maroxx. 3 
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5 1. Bead. Very well. 


> RING er 
J thentf ooo inn 
Dol. Come, you thin thing; come, you raſcal ! 6 


[Exeunts 


I Rees S.CEANE V. 

A publick place near Weſtminſter Abbey, 
Eͤuꝛter two Grooms, flrewing ruſhes, 
1. Groom. More ruſhes, more ruſhes. = 
2. Groom, The trumpets have ſounded twice, 
Amy for anatomy, Atomy or otamy is ſometimes uſed by the ancient 
writers where no blunder or depravation is deſigned. STEEVENS» | 

The preceding expreſſion ſeems to confirm Mr, Stee vens's explanation, 


But whether the Oramies of Surgeons' Hall were known at this time, 
may perhaps be queſtioned, Atomy is perhaps here the motes or atoms 
in the ſun beams, as the poet himſelf calls them, ſpeaking of queen 
_ 60's ehRnets oe il 5 | | EY 


Pran with a team of little Atomies. Romeo and Juliet. 


And Otamie of honour, may very eaſily be ſo-underſtood, WHALLEY. 

Shakſpeare himſelf furniſhes us with a proof that the word in his time 
bore the ſenſe which we now frequently affix to it, having employed it 
in The Comedy of Errors preciſely with the fignification in which the 


«4 


hoſteſs here uſes atomy : V | 
« They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-fac'd villain, 
„ A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 
A needy. hollow-ey'd, ſharp-looking wretch, 
HA living dead man.” MALONE. : 3 
In the language of the foreſt, lean deer were called raſcal deer. 
9 | | DE 8 STEEVENS: 


. 5 On this note the following obſervation has been made: & Doll could 
not ſpeak. but in the language of the foreſt. Raſcal, does not ſignify 


raſcal, but lean deer. See what it is to be on the watch to ſhow a little | 


muſty reading and unknown knowledge.” 


Who, except this ſuperficial writer, is ſo little acquainted with our 


author's manner, as not to know that he often introduces alluſions to 


cuſtoms and practices with which he was himſelf converſ:nt, without 


being ſolicitous whether it was probable that the ſpeaker ſhould have 
known any thing of the matter. Thus, to give one inſtance out of 2 
_ thouſand, he puts into the mouth of k-ngs the language of his own ſtages _ 
| and makes them talk of cues and properties, who never had been ina 
_ tiring-room, and probably had never heard ot either the one or the other. 


Of the language of the foreſt he was extremely fond; and the particular 


term raſcal he has introduced in at leaſt a dozen places. MALON E. 


Acre ruſhes, & c] It has been already obſerved, that, at ceremonial | 
e ot wt I eptertalnments, 


_—_ = — — — 1 
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1. Cindi It will be two o'clock ere they come from the + 


coronation : Deſpatch, defparch. Exeunt Grooms, 


Euter Farsrarr, Shatr ow, P1STOL, BaaDOLPH, ond. 


T zhe Page. ; 
5 Fal. Stand here by me, maſter Robert Shallow ; 1 win 


make the king do you grace: I will leer upon bim, as a 


comes by; and do but mark the conntenance 1 he will 


' Pipe. God bleſs thy "Ig good kni ght! 


Fal. Come here, Piſtol ; ſtand behisd me. — 0, if I bad 
Jad time to have made new liveries, I would have beftow'd 

the thouſand piund I borrow'd of you. {To Syualtow.] _ 

But 'tis no matter; this poor ſhow Joch better: this doth 


iafer the zeal 1 bad to fee him. | 
$Shal, It doth ſo. . 74 5 
Fial. It ſhows my earneſtneſs of affections = 
Shel. It doth ſo. 
Fal. My devotion, 
Shal. It doth, ut doth, it doth. „ 


Fal. As it were, to ride day and night; ind 1 not to OY 


Bberate, not to remember, not to have eee to ſhift me, 
Shal. It is moſt certain. 


Fal. But to ſtand ſtained with acct. and ſtwesting with ; 7 
deſire to fee him: thinking of nothing elſe ; putting all af. 
fairs elſe in Oblivion; as 8 1f Kane's were re nothing exe to be done, 


e 3 | PiP. 

| ed it was the cuſtom to Aren ebe floor with ruſhes. 5 Caius oh 
de Ephemera. Jonxsox. | 
Chambers, and indeed all Spa Wan uſvally inhabited,” were formerly | 
ſtrewed in this manner. As our -anceſtors rar-ly whos their floors, 
_ Giſpuiſes of uncleanlineſs became neceſſary things. In the preſent in- 
flance, however, the ruſhes are ſuppoſed to be ſeattered. on the e 
of a ſtreet, or on a platform. STEEVENS. : 
9 Fhe two little anſwers which. are given to Piſtol in the old copy, are 


transferred by Sir Thomis Hanmer to Shallow. 5 he repetitian of it 442 | 
ſuits Shallow beſt. Jouns0N- 


but to fee 3 = 


In the quaito, Sha low“ t ſpeech 3 in. uk ſtene as well az theſe two, 


is erroneouſly given to Piſtol The editors of the folio corrected che for- 


mer, but overlooked. theſe. They likewiſe, in my apprehenſion, over- 


booket an error in the end of Falſtaff's ſpeech below, Rouge” Wan 
ze cded one in * et of i it. e SW 
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KING HENRY IV, 521 
Pip. 'Tis ſemper idem, for * hoc nibil « ft ; IR 


Tis all in every part. 


Shal. *'Tis fo indeed. = 
Pf. My knight, I will inflame thy noble —_ 


And make thee rage, 


"Thy Boll, and Helen of thy noble thoughts, 


Is in baſe durance, and contagious 3 3 


Haul'd thither 

By moſt mechanical and dirty band: — 

Rouze up revenge from ebon den with fel AleRo's late, 
For Doll is in; Piſtol ſpeaks nought but truth. 


Fal. 1 will deliver her. 


[Shouts within, and the fem, FRY 
Pift, There roar'd the ſea, and trumpet-clangor ſounds. 


= 6 the Kin g. and his train, the Chief Juſtice among them, | 


Fal. God fave thy grace, king Hal!3 my royal Hal! 
Pit. The heavens thee guard and keeps moſt . imp or : 


Fal. God ſave Hee: my ſweet boy! 


1 My lord chief juſtice, ſpeak to chat vain man. 


Cb. Ju. Have row your. Wits ? KNOW. You what 'tis you : 
: ſpeak ? - 
Fal. My king ! my Jove! I denkt to thee my heart | 
King. I know thee not, old man: Fall to thy prayers 3 5 


; How ill white hairs become a fool, and Jeſter! 
1 have long dream'd of ſuch a kind of ma, 
80 ſurfeit-well'd, o old, and fo e 


But, a 
2 The FREE alluded to is: | | 
„ is all in all, and all in every part.” 


And fo doubtiefs it ſhould be read. Tis a common way of eg 
one's approbation of a right meaſure to ſay, tis all in all. To which this 
flantaſtick character adds, with ſome humour, and all in every part: which, 
| both together, make up the phitoſophick ſentef ce, and complete the abs | 

furdity of Piſtol's phraſeology., WARBURTON. 


A ſimilar feene occurs in the anonymous Henry V. Faltaff ind; Mis £ 


companions addreſs the king in the ſame manners and are difiniſſed as In. | 
this play of bak ſpeare. STEEVENS. 


The word imp is perpetually uſed by Ulpian Fulwell, and other an- | 
| vient writers, for progeny, STEEVENS. T0 
In our author it often ſignifies Jowe of talk, without the particular Do 


_—__ now given of i it. 'So, in bikes 10 is hs” not 2 e and very 6 
Aderal W Jonson. | 
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5 But, being awake, I 40 deſpiſe my " 50G 


Make leſs thy body, hence, s and more thy grace; 


| Leave gormandizing; know, the grave doth gape 
For thee thrice wider than for other men ;— - 


Reply not to me with a fool-born jeſt ; 7 


Preſume not, that I am the thing I was: 


For heaven doth know, ſo ſhall the world perceive, | ; 


That I have turn'd away my former ſelf 
So will I thoſe that kept me company. 


When thou doſt hear I am as I have been, | 


: Approach me; and thou ſhalt be as thou waſt, 


'The tutor and the feeder of my riots: = 
Till then, I baniſh thee, on pain of death, — 


As [ have done the reſt of my miſleaders,— 
Not to 9 bene went 185 pre by ten mile.“ Ho 


6; i. e. L cobra; from this time, in the FOG STEZVENS. 


7 Nature is highly tonched | in this paſſage. The king having ſhaken 
d off his vanities, ſchools his old companion for his follies with great ſeve- 


rity : he aſſumes the air of a preacher ; bids him fall to his prayers, ſeek 


| grace, and leave gormandizing, But that word unluckily preſenting him 
with a pleaſant idea, he cannot forbear purſuing it. Know, the grave doth 
| gape for thee thrice wvider, &c. and is juſt falling back into Hal, by an 
83 alluſion to Falſtaff's bulk; but he perceives it immediately, 
and fearing Sir John ſhould take the advantage of ! hd checks both himſc If . 
and the knight, wich | 


Reply not to me with a fool-born jet; 


and ſo reſumes the thread of his diſcourſe, and goes 8 on to the 
end of the chapter. Thus the poet copies nature with great ſkill, ang 
ſhows us how apt men are to fall back into their old cuſtoms, when the: 
change is not made by degrees, and brought into a habit, but determined EE. 
of at once on the motives of honour, intereſt, or reaſon, WarBURToN,. 
Mr. Rowe obſerves, that many readers lament to ſee Falſtaff ſo 
hardly uſed by his old friend. But if it be conſidered, that the fat knight 
has never uttered one ſentiment of generofity, and with all his power of 
exciting mirth, has nothing in him that can be eſteemed, no great pain 
will be ſuffered from the reflection that he is compelled to live honeftly, | 
and maintained by the king, with a promiſe of advancement when he 9 
mall deſerve it. — MS 
I think the poet more blameable for Poins, who is always repreſented | 
| as joining ſome virtues with his vices, and is therefore treated by the 
prince with apparent diſtinction, yet he does nothing in the time of ac- 


tion; and though after the buſtle is over he is again a favourite, at laſt 


N . without notice. | N W loſt Kim * nen 7 


KING HENRY IV. ry 


5 For competence of life, I will allow you ; 
That lack of means enforce you not to evil: 

And, as we hear you do reform yourſelves, 
We will according to your ſtrength, and qualities. 
Sire you advancement.—Be it your charge, my lord, 

J0o ſee perform d the tenor of our word — 


Set on. [ Exeuni King, and. his train, 


Fal. Maſter Shallow, I owe you a thouſand pound, 
Sal. Ay, marry, fir John; which ! beſeech "ou to let 


me have home with me. 


Fal. That can hardly be, maſter Shallow. Do not you | 
grieve at this; I ſhall be ſent for in private to him: look 


you, he muſt ſeem thus to the world. Fear not your ad- 


. . [ wy be the man yet, that ſhall make ay 
5 great. fs 


Shal. 1 cannot - perceive 1 ; aalen you give r me your 


doublet, and ſtuff me out with ſtraw. I beſeech you, yu. Be he 
| fir John, let me have five hundred of my thouſand. | 


Fal. Sir, I will be as good as ed mock : this that you 


heard, was but a colour. 


bal. A colour, I fear, that you will Ai in, fp 1 = 
Fal. Fear no colours; go with me to dinner. Come, 


lieutenant Piſtol; come, en; de ſhall be ſent for ſoon | 
at night. 


Re-enter Prince Jon N, the Chief jolie Officem, S . 


Ch, Jul. Go, carry fir Jobs Falſtaff to the Fleet ; 8 
1 ake 


: ba the de of bis 3 the variety of his aQtion, and his 
. eagerneſs to end the play, Jon NsoN. 


The diſmiſſion of F alſtaff was founded on a hiſtorical fact. 398890 


: ſays, that King Henry, after his coronation, called unto him all thoſe 
young lords and gentlemen that were the followers of his young acts, to 


every one of whom he gave rich gifts; and then commanded, that as many 


as would change their manners, as he intended to do, ſhould abide with 


him in his court; and to all that would perſevere in their former like con- 


verſation, he gave expreſs commandment, upon pain of their heads, never 
after that day to come in his preſence.” STEEVENS. 


9 I do not ſee why Falſtaff is carried to the Fleet. We have never : 


A loſt fight of him fince his diſmiſſion from the king; he has committed 
neo new fault, and therefore incurred no puniſhment z but the different 
_- nee of e anger, and ſurprize i in him and his companys made a 


good 


"2 err — 


- — — — — - * 
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Take all his company along with him, . 


Take them away. 


SECOND "DART or 


Fal. My lord, my lord,  —= 
Ch, Juſt. I cannot now ſpeak 1 will hear you foon, . 


7 it. Si fortuna me tormenta, . me content, | 
[Exennt Far. SHAI. PisT, BaR D. Page, and Officers, 
P. John. 1 like this fair proceeding of the ph 3 


He hath intent, his wonted followers 
Shall all be very well provided for; 
But all are baniſh'd, till their converſations. - 

: Appear! more wiſe and modeſt to the world. 


Ch, Fuſt. And ſo they are. 


P. John. The king hath call d his 5 parliument my lord, 
Cb. Fuft. He hath. 


P. Fohn, I will lay odds, chat, ere this year 8 885 


We bear our civil ſwords, and native fire, 
As far as France: I heard a bird fo ſing ,, 
_ Whoſe muſick, to my * d the ** BY: 
. will 128 * N | re 3. 


the CP „Was glad to find this method of twee ping them e 


ballad of The riſing in the North: 


«7 beard a bird fing in mine eare, 
% That I muſt either fight or flee.” | STzIVENs; | 


37 fancy every reader, when he ends this play, cries out with Defde- | 
5 mona, „O moſt lame and impotent coneſuſion ? As this play was not, 
T6 our knowledge, divided into acts by the worker, 1 come be content to 
conclude it with the death of Henry the Fourth: | 


In that Jeruſalem ſhall Harry die.” 


Theſe ſcenes, which now make the fifth act of Herry 15 Fourth, FR n 


then be the firſt of Henry the Fifth; but the truth is, that they do not 


unite very commodiouſly to either play. When theſe plays were repre- 
ſented, I believe they ended as they are now ended in the books ; but 
| Shakfpeare ſeems to have defigned that the whole ſeries of action from 
the beginning of Richard the Second, to the end of Henry the Fifib, ſnould 
de conſide red by the reader as one work, upon one Pan, only broken into 
2 by the necetfity of exhibition. | 
None of Shak ſpeare's plays are more end than the Firſt and Second 
| Parts of Henry the Frurth, Perhaps no author has ever in two plays 
| Lore hte ——— * OE" events ate W for the bro | 
| 0 


Jon xsox. 5 
2 This phraſe, which I 18 to be proverbial, occurs in the ancient _ 
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of kingdoms tina upon them ; the lighter occurrences are diverting, 


and, except one or two, ſufficiently probable ; the incidents are mulciplied 


with wonderful fertility of invention, and the characters diverſified witli 


the utmoſt nicety of diſcernment, and the profoundeſt Kill 1 in the nature 


of man, 


The Prince, who is the hero both of the comic and tragic part, is a 
young man of great ablities and violent paſſions, whoſe ſentiments are 


right, though his actions are wrong; whoſe virtues are obſcured by neg- 


ligence, and whoſe underſtanding is diſpated by levity. In his idie 
hours he is rather looſe than wicked; and when the occaſion forces out 
his latent qualities, he is great without effort, and brave without tumulc. 


Ihe trifler is rouſed into a hero, and the hero again repoſes in the trifler. 
The character is great, original, and juſt. 


Percy is a rugged ſoldier, cholerick and quarreiſome, and has only the 


ſoldier's virtues, generoſity and courage. 


But Falſtaff unimitated, unimitable Falſtaff, how ell 1 deteribe 


thee ? thou compound of ſenſe and vice; of ſenſe which may be 


admired, . but not eſteemed ; of vice which may be deſpiſed, but 


hardly deteſted. Falſtaff is a character loaded with faults, and with 
thoſe faults which naturally produce contempt. He is a thief and 
" glutton, a coward and a boaſter, always ready to cheat the weak, 

and prey upon the poor; to terrify the timorous, and inſult the defence- 


leſs At once obſequious and malignant, he ſatirizes in their abſence __ 
thoſe whom he lives by flattering. He is familiar with the prince only 


az an agent of vice, but of this familiarity he is ſo p- oud, as not only to 
be ſupercilious and haughty with common men, but to think his intereſt 
of importance to the duke of Lancaſter. Yetthe man thus corrupt, thus 
__ defpicable, makes himſelf neceſſary to the prince that deſpiſes him, by 
the moſt pleaſing of all qualities, perpetual gaiety 5 by an unfailing power 
of exciting laughter, which is the more freely indulged, as his wit is not 
of the ſplendid or ambitious kind, but conſiſts in ealy ſcapes and ſallies of 
 levity, which make ſport, but raiſe no envy, It mutt be obſerved, that 


heis ſtained with no enormous or fanguinary crimes, ſo that his licenti- 


_ ouſneſs is not ſo offenſive but that it may be borne for his mirth, 


The moral to be drawn from this repreſentation is, that no man is 


more dangerous than he that, with a will to corrupt, hath the power to 
_ pleaſe; and that neither wit nor honeſty ought to think themſelves ſafe 
with ſuch a companion, when they ſee Heary ſeduced by Falſtaff. 


JonNsoN, 
Dr. lehnte objects with good reaſon,” I think, to the lame and im- 


potent conclufion ?* of this play. Our author ſeems to have been as 
careleſs in the concluſion of the following plays as in that delore us. 


In The Tempeſt the concluding words are, 
„ hpleaſe you draw near.“ = 


2 1a Mach ads about Nothing: 


Strike up pipers,” 


: In How $ Lobos s Loft: 


—— * You that way} we this way." 0 


| | In 
Vor. Iv. ere 1 Aa | | | 


ne 


re en To” 


; In Hamlet: : 


” $ECOND PART, 4. 


In The 8 8 Tale: : 


- 


Hadi lead away.” 


In Timon f Athens f | 


„Let our drums ſtrike,” 


6c Go, b bid the ſoldiers ſhoot. hay ann | | 95 
That there is no apparent full and energetic cloſe to any of the un | 


| enumerated by Mr. Malone, is undeniable; but perhaps the epilogue. 


ſpoken in the character of Proſpero, the dance which terminates Auch 


Adv about Nothing, a final and pictureſque ſeparation and proceſſion of che 
perſonages in Lowe's Labour's Loſt and the Winter's Tale, the ſymphony 


of warlike inſtruments at the end of Timon, and the peal of ordnance ſhot 


off while the ſurvivers in Hamlet are quitting the tage, might have 

proved as ſatisfactory to our anceſtors as the moral applications and 
poliſhed couplets with which ſo many. of our modern dramatick e | 
conclude, ane 988 3 


EPILOGUE 
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EP1LOGU RK: 
| SEL. : | Spoken by a Vancer | 


— — —— 


FIRST, ny fear; then my court'ſy : loft, my ſperch. My 
fear is, your diſpleaſure ; my court'fy, my duly ; and my ſpeech, 
10 beg your pardons. if you look for a good Speech now, Jou 

2 


undo me © for what I have to ſay, is of mine own making ; and 


B evhat, indeed, T fbould ſay, will, I doubt, prove mine own mar- 


ring. But to the purpoſe, and ſi lo the venture.—Be it known 
to you, {as it is very well,) I was lately here in the end of 


a diſpleafing play, to pray your patience for it, and to promiſe 
von a better. I did mean, indeed, to pay you with this; which, 


if, like an ill venture, it come unluckily home, 1 break, and. yon, 


my gentle creditors, loſe. Here, I promiſed you, I would be, 
aud here I commit my body to your mercies: bate me ſome, and 1 
awill pay you ſome, and, as moſt debtors do, promiſe you infiuitely. 


um tongue cannot entreat you to acquit me, Will you . 


mand me to uſe my legs? and yet that abere but light payment, 


to dance out of your debt, But a g1od conſcience will mate 
make any prfſible ſatisfattion, and fo twill I, All the gentle. 


women here have forgiven me ; 3 if the gentlemen will not, thin 


Ihe gentlemen dg not agree with the gentleawimen, ich was 


never ſeen before in ſuch an aſſembly. 5 


One abord more, I beſeech you, If you be not tw much cy 


with fat meat, our humble author will continue the flory, with 
Sir Fohn init, and make you merry with fair Katharine 3, 


Frances where, for any thing I know, Falſtaff [hall die ef 


” EE | . d faveat: 
This epilogue was merely occafiona}, and alludes to ſome theatrical 


tranſaction. JoxNSoN., 


3 The trick. of influencing one part of the audience by the favour of 


the other, has been plaved already in the epilogue to As you Like it. 


+ I think this is a proof that the French ſcenes in King Henry V. hows 
ever unworthy of our author, were really written by him. It is evident 
from this paſſage, that be had at this time formed the plan of that play; 1 


and how was fair Katharine to make the audience merry, but by ſpeaking - 
| „ ; 12 8 2 ; „ 1 a | „ 
broken Enaliſn? The converſation and courtſhip of a great princeſs, in 


the utual ſtyle or ne demo, was not likely to aftord any merrinents 


TrRMWRIT T. 
a 22 7 


V; 


a feveat, unleſs already. he be kill'd avith your + both . 
for e 4 2 e » and 1615 is net the man. My 


| ; tongue | 

5 40 This (ay Mr. Pope) alludes to a 3 in | which Sir Jobn Old- 

cCaſtle was put for Falſtaff;' and ©« the word - martyr,” (ſays another 

commentator,) hints at this miſerable performance, and its fate, which 

was damnation.” 'The play which theſe commentators ſuppole to be 

allvded to, is entitled The Hiſtery of the fameus Victories of King Henry V. 
printed in 1598. In this play chere is a butfoon character called Oldcaſ}/e, 

1 have already ſhown, as I conceive, that there is no ground whatſoever 
for ſuppoſing that Falſtaff was ever called Oldcaftle, The aftertion that 
"tne anonymous King Henry V. was damned, is equally unfounded. On 
the contrary, for ten or twelve years before our Henrics were produced, I 
make no doubt that it was a very popular performance. Tarieton the 

celebrated comedian, who died in 1588, we know, was much admired in 
be parts both of the Clizon and the Chief Juſtice \ in that play. 
Ihe alluſion in the paſſage before us is undoubtedly not to any pe 4% 
nor to any character in any play, but to the real Sir John Oldcaſtle. In 


1589, Bale publiſhed an account of his trial and condemnation, under 


the title of A brief Chrerycle concern nynge the Examin tien and De th lle 
_bleſſed Martyr f Chrift, Syr Joban O:deaftcll, &c. a book that was probably | 
moch read inthe reign of Elizabeth, In 1601 was publiſhed The Mirrir 
e Martyrs, or the Li ife and Death of that thrice waliant FOE; an 1d 2 
geedſy martyr, Sir Jobn Oldcaſtie, I Lord Cobham. _ 
”. Shakſpeare, 1 thiak, meant only to ſay, that « Falſtaff may $7 
: Jie of his debaneherlen, in France, '—(having mentioned Falſtaff's dea, 


To then with his uſual licence ufes the word in a metaphorical ſenſe 5 5 N 


dding,)—$* urleſs he be already Filled by the bard and unjuſt init“ 
of thete who imagined that the knight's character (like that of his pre- 
deceit,r) was intended as a ridicule on Sir John Oldcaſtle, the goed 
I. ord Cobham. This our author diſclaims; reminding the audience , 
that there can be no ground for ſach a ſuppoſition, I call them (ſays he) 
dard and unjuſt ofinisns, © for Sir John Oldcaſtle was no debauchee, but 


oO protekant martyr, and our Falſtaff i; net the man; 1 i. e s is no repre- EM 


- {-ntation of him, has no alluſion whatſoever to him. 
__ Shakſpeare ſeems ta have been pained by ſome report that ve Inim!- 
table character, like the de ſpie ble buffoon of the old play already men- 
tioned, whoſe drefs and figure reſembled that of Falſtaff, (fee a note on 
. Ren . IV. b. I.) was meant to throw an imputation on the memory of 
Ld Cobbam; which, in the reign of ſo zealous a friend in the Proteſtant 
"Cavſ: as Elzate ch, would not babe been eaſily pardoned at court, Out 
| author, had he been ſo inclined, (which we have no ground for ſuppol- 
Ing,) was much tco w'ſe- to 8 ever directed any ridicule at the great 
martyr for that cauſe, which was ſo warmly eſpouſed by his queen | and 
patroneſs. The former ridiculous repreſentations of Sir Job Oidcaſte 
on the ſtage were undoubtedly produced by papiſts, and probably often 
exhibited, in inferior theatres, to crow ded audiences, between the vert 13 
; 1520 and 15885 Maroxx. „ 


EPILOGUE. 1 -BIY 


tongue js evenry; when my to gs are too, I vill bid you good 
night: ants kneel down «ak ; —but, indeed, 10 proy for 
the queen." 


6 I wonder no one has rema-ke1 at the concluſion of the ep'logue, that 
it was the cuſtom of the old players, at the ad of their performance, * 
pz ay for their patrons. Thus, at the end of ere Cuſtom 7 | 
5 Preſerve our noble Queen El: Z bath, and her coancell a..“ 
And in Lier. nes | 


0 o let us pray for t! in renne 1 ma! id; 


And in Mid.t!:ton's MH Forld my M iBers : „ 1 175 s hows Ke 8 


after the play; I praying for m, lord Crocmicch and his g 03 ce 
honourable lady and mittrefs.“'“ TARMERs 
Imoſt all the ancient interludes i nave met wit ory coutlude with ſome 
ſolemn prayer fur the King or guten, hoaſe. of commons;: &, Hence 
A perh 115 the 0D t 3 Re Yo * 8 1457 br 85 CS: 9 v%% {4 * | N 5 
Wo a} i 104% K. 2 WT - 8.4, at 44 Jtrom Ch wav 134 JUL &, 'Y ws 
bills. STEEVENS. , | | 
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* 1 This 3 was writ t (as appears from a paſſage i in the chorus to the 


fifth Act) at the time of the earl of Eflex's commanding the forces in 
Ireland in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and not till after Henry tbe Sixth 


had been played, as may be ſeen by the concluſion of this play. Por E. 
The tranfactions compriſed in this hiſtorical play commence about the 


| latter end of the firſt, and terminate in the eigth year of this king's 
reign: when he married Katharine princeſs of France, and cloſed up the 
differences betwixt England and that crown, TarEoBALD. 


This play, in the quarto edition, 1608, is ſtyled The Chronicle Hiſt-ry 


„ Henry, &c. which feems to have been the title anciently appropriated 
to all Shakſpeare*s hi ſtorical dramas. So, in The e, a Ts 
| by R. Brome, 1638: 


„Ihe ſe lads can act the emperors? lives all over, 
&« And Shakſpeare's Chronicled Hiſtories to boot.“ 


| The players likewiſe in the folio edition, 1623, rank theſe pieces under 
the title of Hiſtories, | 


It is evident, that a play on this ſubje had been performed before the 


vear 1592. Nath, in Pierce Pennileſs bis Supplication to the Devil, dated 
e 15923 ſays: cc, 
pre ſented on the ſtage, leading the French king piiſoner, and forcing 
| both him and the Dolphin to ſweare fealte.“ STEEVENSS. | 


what a glorious thing it is to have Henry the Fift re- 


The piece to which Naſh alludes, is the old anonymous play of King 


Henry V. which had been exhibited before the year 1589, Tarlton, the 


comedian, who performed in it both the parts of the Chief Juſtice and | 
the Clown, having died in that year, It was entered on the Stationers“ 


books in 3594, and, I believe, printed in that year, though Ll have not 


met with a copy of that date,” An edition of it ata in 1598, was in 
the valuable collection of Dr. Wright. 


The play before us appears to have been written in the midd'e of the 


| year 1599. See An Attempt to aſcertain the Order of Shakjpeare's Plays. 


'The old King Henry V. may be found among S:x old Plays on ⁊bbich 
e e & c. e tor S. Rſs 2755. MATX R. 
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r — 


: Bates, Court, Williams, / | W 
Nym, Pardelph, Piſtol, formerly Nm. zo ral, now £98 


Penzons REPRESENTED, | 


Ning Heury the Fifth + | 
| Dute of Gloſter, brothers to th is 
Duke of Bedford, n : abs. 


Duke of Exeter, ace to the ling. 


Duke of York, coin to the king. 


Earls of Saliſby ry, Weſtmoreland, and Warwick, 


_ Archbiſhop of e 5 
Biſhop of Ely. 


Earl of Cambridge,) ES 
Lord Scroop, nile a the king. 


Sir Thomas Grey, 


Sir Thomas Erpingham, Gower, Fluellen, Mackmorti 
Jamy, eficers in kin 1% Henry's army. 
a; 


ers in the ſame. 


ſoldiers in the fame. 


| Boy, ſervant to them, | A Herald, Chorus, TD 
Charles 25e Sixth, king of France. 8 


Lewis, the Dauphin. 


5 Dukes of Burgundy, Orleans, and Bourbon, 
The Conſtable of France. _ | 
. Rambures, and Grandpree, French . | 


Governor of Harfleur, Mountjoy, a F rench » Herald, 


Ambaſſadors to the king of e 


Iſabel, queen of France. . 
9 Katharine, daughter of Charles pry Tabel. 
Alice, a lady attending on the Princeſs Katharine, : 
Quickly, Piſtol's wife, an hoſteſs, 951 


Lords, e Officers, French and Engl; jb Soldiers, Me Jorge FN 3 


and Atendants. 


The SCENE, at the beginning of the play, lis 2 | England; | 


but Nerat N in 1 rance, 


; Euter C Hokus. 

O, for a muſe of fire, that would aſcend 

The brighteſt heaven of invention!? 

A kingdom for a ſtage, princes to . 
And monarchs to behold the ſwelling ſcene! 

Then ſhould the warlike Harry, like himſelf, 

Aſſume the port of Mars; and, at his heels, 5 
Leaſn'd in like hounds, ſhould famine, ſword, and fire, 
Crouch for employment. But pardon, gentles all, 
The flat unraiſed ſpirit, that hath dar d,. 
On this unworthy ſcaffold, to bring forth 
| So great an object: Can this cockpit hold 


The valty fields of France? or may we cram, 
Within this wooden O, the very caſques,3 | 5 
2 This goes upon the notion of the Peripatetic ſyſtem, which imagines 
3 ſeveral heavens one above another; the lait and higheſt of which was on 
1 15 WARBURTON» _ FE | Ws 


Wee ACM 


It alludes likewiſe to the aſpiring nature of fire, which, by its levity, 
aß the ſeparation of the chaos, took the higheſt ſeat of all the clements. 
7 | 7 5 Bee Ee, 4 ED p EY . JonxsON. 
B Shalk ſpeare does not ſeem to ſet diſtance enough between the per- 
formers and ſpectators. Jon NS,. VVV 0 
Nothing ſhows more evidently the power of cuſtom over language, 
than that the frequent uſe of calling a circle an O could ſo much hide the 
meanneſs of the metaphor from Shakſpeare, that he has uſed it many 


times where he makes his moſt eager attempts at dignity of ſtyle. | 

„„ FR: | 5 IJouNsoN. 

Johnſon's criticiſm on Shakſpeare's calling a circle an O, is rather 
 Injudiciouſly introduced in this place, where it was evidently the poet's 
intention to repreſent the circle in which they acted in as contemptible 


a light as he could, M, Magon. | Fo ON 

An alluſion to the theatre where this hiſtory was exhibited,. being, 
from its circular form, called the glabe. „ 8 
|  _ 1 know not whether Shakſpeare calls the Globe playhouſe a cock-pit, 


from its being a round building, or elſe from it's ſerving that purpoſe 
E alſo: the latter appears probable, from his ſtyling the floor an unzworthy 
 * foaffeld, which ſuggeſts the idea of its being temporary, and that the 
Fe: edifice anſwered both turns, by means of a flight alte ration. HE NLE. 
= This theatre, Jike all our ancient ones, was denominated from its 
> ſign, viz, The Globe, and not from its ſhape. Had playhouſes been 
named with reference to their form of conſtruction, what fort of building 
_ Could have correſponded with the title of a Red Bull, a Curtain, a Fortune, 
VVV 
); ont rg Shaleſpeare, 


Aa6 


e ee 


That did affright the air at Agincourt ? 
O, pardon ! ſince a crooked figure may. 
Atteſt, in little place, a million; 

And let us, cyphers to this great accompt, 
On your imaginary forces ® work: 


Suppoſe, within the girdle of theſe walls 


Are now confin'd two mighty monarchies, 


| Whoſe high upreared and abutting fronts 
Ihe perilous, narrow ocean parts aſunder,7 
Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts z ; 
8 a a thouſand Parts divide one man 8 


Thakfpeare, m meaning to Joarade the 1100 be was + definibleg, © may call 


it a cock-pit, becauſe a cock. Pit was the moſt diminutive encloſure preſent 


to his mind; or, perhaps, becauſe theie was a playhouſe called The 


Cock-pit, at which King Henry V. might firit have been acted. N. BR. 
From Mr. Henley's own drawing of the G/2be, the outhide of i it, at leaf, ; 


appears to have been octagonal. STEEVEN * 
The helmets. Jounson. | 


The very caſques, does not mean the identical caſques, but the caſques 3 
only, the caſques alne. M. Mason. 


The very caſques, are —een the caſques « or helmets z 8 much leſs the - | 


men by whom they were worn, MALONE. 


© Imaginary for imaginative, or your powers of hes,” AQive and 


paſſive words are by this author frequently confounded. JonxsoR. 


7 Perilous narrow, in burleſque and common language, meant no more 
than very narrow, In old books this mode of expreflion occurs perpetu-. 
* A perilous broad brim to a bat, a perilous long Je, &c, 

| 'STEEVENS. 

The oref; ent e is right, but there ſhould be a comma between 

the words perilous and narrow, as it was by no means Shakſpeare's inten- 


tion to join them together, and to make a burleſque phraſe of them, ſuch 1 


as Steevens deſcribes, The perilouſneſs of the ocean to he paſſed by the 


army, before the meeting of the kings, adds to the grandeur and interett 
of the ſcene; and it is well known that narr:xv ſeas are the moſt 3 
80 the Chorus in the next act inſinuates that it was neceſſary: 


cc 


- To charm the narrow 28 ; 
6 To give them gentle paſs.” _ 


| | And | in The Merchant of Venice, the narreto * are er the ſcene of 
ſhipwrecks, where Salarino ſays, “ Antonio hath a ſhip of rich lading 


wrecked on the narrozv ſeas; the Goodwins I think they call the place; . 
a very dangerous flat, and fatal, Ec. M. MAsSO N. 


% The meaning of this is, Suppoſe every man to o repreſent a chou. md 
but it is very ill expreſſed. * Mason. 5 Oo 


0 H OR U 8. 541 
And make i imaginary puiſſance:? 
Think, when we talk of horſes, that you ſee them 
Printing their proud hoofs 1'the * e Heng 
For 'tis your thoughts that now muſt deck our kings, 
3 Carry them here and there; * jumping o'er times; 
Turning the accompliſhment of many years 
Into an hour-glaſs; For the which ſupply, 
"Admit me chorus to this hiſtory; _ 27 
Who, prologve-like, your humble patience pray, 
| NOT | to . b to W our 7. . 


9 This ſhows that Shakſpecin: was fully ſenſible of the abſurdity. of | 
ſhowing battles on the theatre, which indeed is never done but tragedy 
becomes farce. Nothing can be repreſented to the eye, but by ſomething 
like it, and vit bin a wooden O nothing very. like a battle can be exhi- 
bited. JonN so. | 
122 We may read king for kings, The prologue relates: only to this 
ſingle play. The miftake was made by referring them to kings, which 
[22-87 belongs to thoughts, The ſenſe is, your thoughts muſt give the king his 
proper greatneſs z carry therefore your thoughts here and there, j Jumping over 
. Games and crouding years into an hour. JoyNs0N. Y 
I am not ſure that Dr. Johnſon's obſervation is juſt, In this play, 2 
the king of France as well as England makes his appearance; and the 
| ſenſe may be this — It muſt be to y-ur imaginations that our kings are indebted 
fer their royalty. Let the fancy of the ſpeCtator furniſh out thoſe append. 
ages to greatneſs which the poverty of our ſtage is unable to ſupply. The 
| poet is ill apologizing for the defects of theatrical repreſentation. | 
STEEVENS. 
| Johnſon is in my opinion een alſo in his explanation of the re- 
ER mainder of the ſentence, Carry them bere and there, does not mean, as ge 
| =. ſoppoſes, Carry your thoughts here and there; for the Chorus not only calls 
vy pon the imagination of the audience to adorn his kings, but to carry _ 
them alfo from one place to another, though by a common e Bernt . 
the pips be ommitted. M. aten, . | 
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| AC T 1 8 C E N K 1. 2 
London's An Arcen ber in the King's Bal | 
Enter the Archb hop of Canterbury,“ and Biſhop of Ely.s 


| Cant, My lord, I'll tell you, —that ſelf bill is urg'd, 


Which, in the eleventh year o' the laſt king's reign 


Was like, and had indeed againſt us paſs'd, 


ut that the ſcambling and unquiet time © 
. Did muy It out TN Farther od mand 


Eb, | 


2 : This firſt Wee ® was Added hee the eiteion of 1608, — 7s much | 
ſhort of the preſent editions, wherein the ſpeeches are generally efflarged 


and raiſed : ſeveral whole ſcenes beſides, and all the choruſſus alſo, were 


1  fince added by Shakſpeare. Por E. 


3 It appears from Hal!'s and Holinſhed's Chronicles that the buſineſs : 


| of this ſcene was tranſacted at Leiceſter, where King Henry V. held 


parliament in the ſecond year of his reign. But the Chorus at the be- 
ginning of the ſecond act ſhows that the author intended to make London | 


: the place of his firſt ſcene. MaALONE. 


+ Henry Chicheley, a Carthuſian monk, recently promoted to the ſee | 
of get dark Maront. | 
5 John Fordham, conſecrated 1388; died 142 6. RAID. n 

© In the houſehold book of the 5th carl of Northumberland, thers 3 19 


; a particular ſection appointing the order of fervice for the ſcambling days _ 
in Lent; that is, days on which no regular meals were provided, but 
every one ſcambled, i, e. ſcrambled and ſhifted for himſelf as well as he 
. could, 


one of the marginal heads is, „ Scambling between Lziceſter and Hunt- 


So, in the old noted book intitled Leiceſter's Commonavealth, 


ington at the upſhot.” Where in the text, the author ſays, 66 Haſtings, 


for ought I ſee, when hee commeth to the ſcambling, is like to have no 


better luck by the beare [Leiceſter] then his anceſtour had once by the 
boare.” [K. Richard III.] edit. 1641, 12mo. p. 87. So again, Shak- 
#peare himſelf makes King Henry V. ſay to the princeſs Katharine, 


5 I get thee with ſcambling, and thou muſt therefore . good : 
| ſoldier-breeder. Act v. PRERCx. } 


| Shakſpeare uſes the ſame word in Much Ado about Notbing + ; 
RE: * Scamoling, out- facing, faſhion- "OO ring boys. 


Sr xVkxSs. 


3 i. e. e further debate, Matonze 
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| We loſe the better half of our W | 
For all the temporal lands, which men devout | 

By teſtament have given to the church, 
Would they ſtrip from us ; being valued thus, — 


And, to relief of lazars, and weak age, 

. indigent faint ſouls, paſt corporal toil, 
A hundred almshouſes, right well fapply'd 3. -. = 
And to the coffers of the king, befide, _ 5 BY 
A thouſand pounds by the year: 8 Thus runs the bil. ev 


E!). But what prevention ? 
Eh. And a true lover of the holy church, 


The breath no ſooner left his father's body, 
But that his wildneſs, mortified in him, . 
Seem' d to die too: yea, at that very moment, 

Conſideration like an angel came,“ 

And whipp'd the offending Adam out of him ; 3 
Leaving his body as a paradiſe, 
To envelop and contain celeſtial ſpirits. 
Never was ſuch a ſudden ſcholar made: 
Never came reformation f in a flood, e 


came the habitation of celeſtial ſpirits, ſo the King's heart, ſince conjidera- 
tion has driven out his follies, is now the receptacle of wiſdom and cf 
virtue. JOHNSON. Wo 
De Upton obſerves, that according to the ſcripture been, the , W-. 


| tables, when he turned a river through them. Hercules ſtill is in our 
author's bead when he mentions the Hydia. Jeu nion. . 


„„ KING HENRY v. 


Ely, But ha, my lord, ſhall we reſiſt it now! "I | 
Cant. It muſt be thought on. If it paſs _ ws, 


As much as would maintain, to the king's honour, | 
Full fifteen earls, and fifteen hundred knights; 
Six thouſand and two hund red good eſquires ; * 


Ely. This would drink deep. _ 
Cant, 1 Twould drink the evp and all, 


Cant. The king is full of grace, and bis regard. 


| Cant, The courſes of his youth promis'd it not, 


og v ith 
77 Hall, wha appears to "have been Shakſpeare? 8 authority, i in "the above 


_ enumeration, ſays, c and the kyng to have clerely in his cofers wee Wh 
_ thouſand poundes. REE D. 


As paradiſe, when fin and Adam were driven out by the 1 be. 


Adam, or the old man, ſignified man in an unregenerated or gentile ſtate. 
 MaALoNF, 
1 Altuding to the method 05 which Hercules cleanſed th: famous 


Kine nnr v a 


With ſuch a heady current, ſcouring faults; 
Nor never Hydra-headed wilfulneſs 
\ $0 ſoon did loſe his ſeat, and all at once, 
As in this king. | apt penal. nh 


FE We are bleſſed in the change, ; 
Cant, Hear him but reaſon in divinity,3 


And, all-admiring, with an inward wiſh 
Vou would deſire, the king were made a prelate: 
Jlear him debate of commonwealth affairs, 
Voou would ſay, —it hath been all-in-all his ſtudy ; 
I Lift his diſcourſe of war, and you ſhall hear 
A fearful battle render'd you in muficks _ 
urn him to any cauſe of policy, 
The Gordian knot of it he will unlooſe, 


Familiar as his garter; that, when he ſpeaks, 


= The air, a charter'd libertine, is ſtill, 4 , 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears, 


To 


3 This ſpeech ſeems to have been copied from King James's prelates, 


5 : | ſpeaking of their Solomon; when archbiſhop Whitgift, who, as an emi- 


fd never bawe a wwirſe. JOHNSON, 


nent writer ſays, died ſon afterwards, and 22 doated then, at the 
Hampton-Court conference, declared himſelf 5 | 
ſacred majeſty ſpake by the ſpirit f Gd. And, in effect, this ſcene was 
added after King James's acceſſion to the crown: ſo that we have no 
way of avoiding its being eſteemed a compliment to him, but by ſuppoſing 
it a compliment to his biſpops, WARBURTON. + 


perſuaded, that bis © 


ver. 


Why cheſe lines ſhould be divided from the reſt of the ſpeech and ap- 


pilied to King James, Iam not able to conceive ; nor why an opportunity | 
_ ſhould be fo eagerly ſnatched to treat with contempt that part of his 
character which was the leaſt contemptible. King James's theological _ 
—__ knowledge was not inconſiderable. To preſi de at diſputations is not very _ 
ſuitable to a king, but to underſtand the queſtions is ſurely laudable. 


The poet, if he had James in his thoughts, was no ſkilful encomiaſt; for 
the mention of Harry's {kill in war, forced upon the remembrance of his 

audience the great deficiency of their preſent king; who yet with all his 
faults, and many faults he had, was ſuch, that Sir Robert Cotton ſays, he 
would oe content that England ſhould never have a better, provided that- it 


Thoſe who are ſolicitous that juſtice ſhould be done to the theological 


| knowledge of our Britiſh Solomon, may very eaſily furnith themſelves 


with ſpecimens of it from a book entitled, Rex Platonicus, ſive de poten- . 
t Mimi Principis Facobi Britanniarum Regis ad illuſtriſſimam Academiam Oæxoni- 


enn ſem ad ventu, Aug. 27, Anno 1605. STxxvens. 


This line is exquiſitely beautiful. JohN SN. 


: 546. KING HENRY V. 

| To ſteal his ſweet and honey'd ſentences ; 
So that the art and practick part of life 5 

| Muſt be the miſtreſs to this theorick : * 
Which is a wonder, how his grace ſhould glean it, 
Since his addiction was to courſes vain: 

His companies ? unletter d, rude, and ſhallow ; 3 

His hours fill'd up with riots, banquets, ſports ; 3 

And never noted in him any ſtudy, 

Any retirement, any enen, 

: F rom open haunts and popularity, 

EH. The ſtrawberry grows anderneath the eile 

And wholeſome berries thrive, and ripen belt, 

Neighbour'd by fruit of baſer quality: 

And ſo the prince obſcur'd his contemplation | 
Under the veil of wildneſs; which, no doubt, 
Grew like the ſummer-graſs, faſteſt by BER, 

1 , yet ereſęive in his faculty. 

Cant. It muſt be ſo: for miracles are ceas'd ; 

1 85 „And therefore we muſt needs admit the ran, 

Hou things are PRISONS; 

e Bot, my good lord, 
"How now for mitigation of this bill 
Urg'd by the commons ? Da his \majety 

Incline to it. or no * 


PI He $fcourſes with th; _ Mill on all fabje@s, that 4 art ond 
practice of life muſt be the miſtreſs or teacher of his theorick; that is, that bis 


thecry muſt baue been taught by art and practice; which, ſays be, is ſtrange, 


| fince he could ſee little of the true art or praQtice among his looſe coi- 
| panions, nor ever retired to digeſt his practice into theory. Art is ulcd 
by the author for Practice, as een from frience or my 


6 Theorick is what terminates in ſpeculation. STEEVENS: 


In our author's time, his word was: ways uſed where: we now ul | 


| theory, MaLtoxs. 


2 companies „ is here uſed for companions. Ma: ALONE, 
8 i. e. plebeian intercourſe; an unuſual ſenſe of the word: though 


perhaps the ſame idea was meant to be communicated by it in King | 


w Iv. Part I. where King Richard II. is repreſented as having 
f «« Enfeoff 'd himſelf to popularity. SrETV INS. 5 5 


1 5 i. e. the wild fruit ſo called, that grows in the woods. STESVES N 5 


8 ping Fo in Its proper ever. Jensen. 


r 


ee 


OK Nsox. 9 


KING HENRY V. 547 


Cant. 6 He ſeems indifferent; 


Or, rather, ſwaying more upon our part, 3 
Than cheriſhing the exhibiters againſt us : 


For J have made an offer to his majeſty, 


Upon our ſpiritual convocation ; 

And in regard of cauſes now in hand, 
Which I have open'd to his grace at . 
As touching France, to give a greater ſum 
Than ever at one time the clergy yet 

Did to his predeceſſors part withal. 


Ely. How did this offer ſeem receiv'd, my lord al 
Cant. With good acceptance of his majeſty”; 


Save, that there was not time enough to hear 
(es, I perceiv'd, his grace would fain have bee 
The ſeverals, and unhidden paſſages, 4 

Of his true titles to ſome certain dukedoms; 


2 And, generally, to the crown and ſeat of France, 
»c¾DDeri v 


d from Edward, his great grand father. yo 
Ely. What was the impediment that broke this off? 
Cant, The French ambaſſador, upon that inſtant, 


- Crav'd audience: and the hour, I think, is come, 
Io give him hearing: 135 C four 0 Clock | 1 


EI. 8 | 11 f is. 
AY T "By we go in, to. 3 his embaſſy; 


= 1 J could, with a ready gueſs, declare, 
HBelore the Frenchman ſpeak a word of it. 


5. Pl wait e Jen! and I long to hear _ 
| [Exeunty In 


| $ 0 E N E M. 
2 fame. | 4 Room of State in the ſame. 


= vl K Hexnxy, Glosr ER, BEDToRD, Ex ETER, | 


Warwick, WESTHORELAND, aud Attentants. 


K. an, Where | is my. gracious lord of Canterbury 3 
5 Exe, 5 


2 bees is n bn = . | 
This line I ſuſpect of corruption, though it may be fatty 3 | 


5 5 explained: the paſſages of his titles are the lines of ſucceſſion by which his 
dcdlaims deſcend, Unbidden is open, clear. Jon x30 Z i 


1 believe we Kool toads rene ingen of 9 als, M. Masex. 


3468 KING HENRY v. 
Exe, Not here in preſence, 

K. Hen. Send for him, good uncle. 5 5 
e. Shall we call in the ambaſſador, my liege! % 
K. Hen, Not yet, my couſin; we would be reſoly 'd, 
Before we hear him, of ſome things of weight, 15 

That taſk 7 our thoughts, concerning us and France. 


Enter the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Biſbop of Ely. 


"Cant God, and his angels, guard your ſacred throne, 

And make you kong become K 
K. Hen. Saure, we thank you, 4 

My learned lord, we pray you to proceed; 

And juſtly and religiouſly unfold, 

Why the law Salique, that they have 3 in France, 

Or ſhould, or ſhould not, bar us in our claim. | 

And God forbid, my dear and faithful lord, 

That you ſhould faſhion, wreſt, or bow your reading, 


Or nicely charge your underſtanding ſoul s 


Wich opening titles miſcreate,? whoſe right | 


Suits not in native colours with the truth; 


For God doth know, how many, now in heakh, 
Shall drop their blood in approbation® _ 
5 Of what your 1 reverence ſhall i incite us to; : 125 


who was half-brother to King Henry IV. being one of the ſons of John 


of Gzunt, by Katharine Swynford. Shakſpeare is a little too early in 
giving him the title of duke of Exeter; for when Harfleur was taken; 
and he was appointed governour of the town, he was only earl of Dorſet. 
He was not made duke of Exeter till the year after the battle of Agin- 7 


court, Nov, 14, 1416. MaLON E. 


Perhaps Shakſpeare con founded this 8 with that of John Hol- | 


land, duke of «Exeter, who was married to Elizabeth the king's aunt, He 
Vas executed at Plathey in 1400 : but with this circumſtance our author 
| _— have been unacquainted. STEEVEN RES 
© Here began the old play. Por x. 
7 Keep buſied with ſcruples and laborious diſquiſitions. | Jonx son. 
8 Take heed left by nice and ſubtle ſophiſtry you burthen your know- 


ing ſoul, or knowing'y burt ben your ſoul, with the guilt of advancing a falſe 
: title, or "of maintaining, by ſpecious fallacies, a claim which, if ow n in 


its native and true colours, would appear to be falſe. Jonnzox. «; 
"Þ Ill-begotten, illegitimate, ſpurious. JoHnSON., _ 


L, 4 e. in OCs and ere chat title which ſhall be now et Ups SY 8 


Maro 


Tbereſor : 


s The 1 "Fan addreſſed was e 8 earl of Dorſet, 


KING HENRY „ 


Therefore take heed how you impawn our perſon,? 

How you awake the ſleeping ſword of war; 

We charge you in the name of God take heed ; 

For never two ſuch kingdoms did contend, 
Without much fall of blood ; whoſe guiltleſs drops 


Are every one a woe, a fore complaint, 5 
'Gainſt him, whoſe wrongs give edge unto the ſwords 
That make ſuch waſte in brief mortality, N 

Under this conjuration, ſpeak, my lord: 


And we will hear, note, and believe in heart, 
Iuhhat what you ſpezk is in your conſcience waſh'd 
2 As pure as ſin with baptiſm, _ 


| Cant, I hen hear me, gracious ſovereign,—and you 


hat owe your A your Faith; and ſervices, 


To this imperial throne ;—There is no bar 


3 'To make againſt your highneſs' claim to France, | 2 
But this, which they produce from Pharamond, — 


In terram Salicam mulieres ne ſuccedant, 


£1 | No avoman ſhall ſucceed in Salique And: . 
Which Salique land the French unjuſtly gloze,4 
Io be the realm of France, and Pharamond 


The founder of this law and ſemale bar. 


1 Yet their own authors faithfully affirm, 
That he land e lies i in e 


Between | 
3 The aha gilt of "7 TMP is to Masten upon . archbiſhop a due 


ſenſe of the caution with which he is to ſpeak. He tells him that the 
crime of unjuſt war, if the war be unjuſt, thall reſt upon him: | 


Therefore take heed bow you impazon your perſon. 


So, . think, it ſhould be read, Take beed howw you pledge yourſelf, Jour 
honour, your happineſs | in ſupport of bad advice. 


Dr. Warburton explains impazon by engage, and ſo eſcapes the difficulty. 


ohN SW. 


The aluſion here is to che game of cheſs, and the diſpobition of rhe 


Farons with reſpect to the ting, at the commencement of this mimetic | 
conteſt. EENLEV. | 


To engage and to fawn were in our author's time ſynonymous, See 3 


Minſhew's Dic rioNARx in v. engage. But the word pawn had not, 1 | 
_ believe, at that time, its preſent ſignification. To impawn ſeems here 5 
to have the ſame einen as the French phraſe | commettre. 5 


F |  MaALoxn, 
* Expound, le and bomermes comment upon. | Rxzv, By 
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Should be inheretrix in Salique land; | 
Which Salique, as I ſaid, 'twixt Elbe and Sala; , 


Nor did the French poſſeſs the Salique land 
Until four hundred one and twenty years 


8 EE . 


Beyond the river Sala, in the year 5 
Eight hundred five. Beſides, their writers s far, 5 


Did, as heir general, being deſcended 


© Of Blithild, which was daughter to king Clothair,” 
Make e and title to the crown of France. EE 


. To fine his title with forme ſhow of truth, 5 


Between the floods of Sala ws of Elbe: HRC 
Where Charles the great, having ſubdued the Saxons, 


There left behind and ſettled certain French; 
Who, holding in diſdain the German women, 
For ſome diſhoneſt manners of their life, | 


Eftabliſh'd there this law, —to wit, no female 


Is at this day in Germany call'd—Meiſen. 
Thus doth it well appear, the Salique law 
Was not deviſed for the realm of France: 


After defunction of king Pharamond, 
Idly ſuppos'd the founder of this law; 


Who died within the year of our redemption 5 
Four hundred twenty- fix; and Charles the great 


Subdued the Saxons, and did ſeat the French 


King Pepin, which depoſed Childerick, 


Hugh Capet alſo, — that uſurp'd the crown 


Oft Charles the duke of Lorain, ſole heir male 


Of the true line and ſtock of Charles the great, 


L This is * I Ra at =" W quarto of 1608 ; 3 that of the folio is—To 5 


find his title. I would read : 
| Jo line bis title with ſome ſpeav of Rub. 


To line may ſignify at once to decorate and to Arengthen, | So, in | 


| Macbeth: | | 
— a4 line the EY 5 
Cc With hidden help and vantage“ 


Dr. Warburton ſays, that to Fine bis fitle, 1 is to 3 refine or improve it. The 
reader is to judge. 


I now believe chat find i is ; right; ; the jury fats for the plainiif, or fir i 


for the defendant; to find his title 18, #0 ak LE nj 1 ον . $ 7itie coil 7 : 1 
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KING HENRY V. 551 


| {Though, in pure truth, it was corrupt and naught,) 
Convey'd himſelf ® as heir to'the lady Lingare, 
| Daughter to Charlemain, who was the ſon 
To Lewis the * and Lewis the ſon 
Of Charles the great.) Alſo king Lewis the tenth, o 
Who wðas the ſole heir to the ——— Capet, 


Could 


To fre his title, | is to make i it © boy or 2 by "FA appearance of | 


\ Juſtice. STEEVENS. 


I believe that fine | is the right reading, and that the n is taken 


from the finirg of liquors. In the next line, the ſpeaker fays: : 


„ Though in pure truth it was corrupt and naught.” 


It is the jury that finds a veidict, not the plaintiff or defendant, 2nd 
| therefore a man cannot find his own title. M. MAS x. 


„ Derived his title. M ALONE. | 
7 By Charles the Great is meant the emperor Charlemagne, fon of Pepin ; ; 


Cbarlemain is Charlechauve, or Charles the Bald, who, as well as Charles * 


Gros, aſſumed the title of Magnus, See Golda Animadverſiones i in Ein- 
Hardi prefationem. Edit, 1711, p. 157. But then Charlechauve had only 


one daughter, named Judith, married, or, as ſome ſay, only betrothed, to 
our king Ethelwulf, and carried of after his death, by Baldwin the 
foreſter, afterward bd of Flanders, "whoa. it is very certain, Hugh _ 
1 Capet was neither heir to, nor any way deſcended from. This Judith, 
indeed, had a great-grand-daughter called Luitgarde, married to a count 
EN Wichwan, of whom nothing further is known. It was likewiſe the name 
15 of Charlemagne's fifth wife; but no ſuch female as Lingare is to be met 
with in any French hifforian.” In fact, theſe fictitious perſonages and 
pe digrees ſeem to have been deviſed by the Engliſh heralds, to * fine a 
title with ſome ſhew of truth, which, in pure truth was corrupt and 
naught.“ It was manifeſtly impoſſible that Henry, who had no heredi- 
day "title to his own dominions, could derive one, by the fame colour, to 


another perſon' s. He merely propoſes the ze and conqueſt of 
5 France, | in proſecution of the dying advice of his father: 


cc 


to buly ; giddy minds. | 
« In foreign quarrels; that action, thence borne out, | 
Might waſte the memory of former days: 


| that his ſubjects might have ſufficient employment to miſlead thelr at- 
tention from the nakedneſs of his title to the crown. 


"mx menace of the archbiſhop are owing to ſimilav motives. RiTs0N. 


The zeal and elo- 


5 The word ninth has been inſerted by ſome of che modern editors. 


74 The old copies read tenth. Ninth is certainly wrong, and tenth certainly 


| Tr right, Iſabel was the wife of Philip the ſecond, father of Lewis the 8 
nintb, and grandfather of Lewis the tenth, Ai en. | 


This is a miſtake, (as is obſerved in the Gentleman's Mage wine, Vol. 


47 3 IIII. P. II. Po 588,) into wö ich Shakſpeare was led by Holinſhed, I 
1 how he Os” | St. Ob ey he | is the 3 here de ſeribed,) the 


Brand ſon 


8 * from you and TR W 5 


of Caſtile. MALON E. 


But where i is the antitheſis betwixt bide 1 in the preceding line, and imbroi 
8 in this? The two old folios read: en | | 


| lay open, diſplay to view.. I am . Mr. Pope did not ſtart this 
conzjecture, as Mr. Rowe had led the way to it in his edition; As 
| reads: | 


552 | KING HENRY v. 
Could not keep quiet in his conſcience, 
Wearing the crown of France, till ſatisfy d 
That fair queen Iſabel, his grandmother, 
Was lineal of the lady Ermengare, at - 
Daughter to Charles the foreſaid duke of Lorain t 5 
By the which marriage, the line of Charles the great 5 
Was re- united to the crown of France. 
So that, as clear as is the ſummer's ſun, 
King Pepin's title, and Hugh Capet's claim, 
| King Lewis his ſatisfaction, 9 all appear 


'To told in right and title of the female : 


So do the King's of France unto this day ; 
 Howbeit they would hold up this Salique law, 


To bar your highneſs claiming from the female; "= 


And rather chooſe to hide them in a net, 


Than amply to imbare their crooked titles * * 


K. Hen, 


Lewis the N.nth. He was the fon of Lewis VIII. W the i Blanch 


9 He had told us juſt above, chat Leuis od not wear the crown with 

a ſafe conſcience, e till jatisfy 4, 2 Kc. | TuzoBALD. 
2 Mr, Pope reads: | | | 
Than openly imbrace,- 


by Than amply to imbarre | 
We certainly mult read, as Mr, Warburton adviſed me: 
Than amply to imbare 


Tuan amply to make bare their crocked titles. Tuxon a ALD. 
Mr. Theobald might have found, in the 4to. of 1608, this reading: 
Than amply to embrace their crocked cauſes : + 


out of which line Mr. Pope formed his reading, erroneous indeed, bat 
not merely capricious. JoKNSON. 5 | EK) 


The quarto, 1600, reads— imbace. _ | 5 

J have met with no example of the e To unbar is 
pen, and might have been che word {et down by the poet, in e 
to bar. 


ny 


| gearidfon of Queen Iſabel, the wife 4 Philip II. Adin of 8 _ 


- 9 0 . 2 . « 
IBOL I rot, + os 4 5 3 : 7 - : p 
: , * . N AY 3. 2 Wes 8 2 1 v . > 3 4 "EY . 


To embar, however, ſeems, from the follow "g paſſoge in a the fil | 1 


Ri YG -- go8 
K. Hen. May I, with right and conſcience, makethis claim? 
Cant. The {in upon my head, dread ſovereign! 


For in the book of Numbers is it writ, - 
When the ſon dies, let the inheritance 

+ Deſcend unto the daughter. Gracious lord, 
Stand for your own; unwind your bloody flag; 
Look back unto your mighty anceſtors: 
So, my dread lord, to your great grandfire's tomb, 
Prom whom you claim; invoke his warlike ſpirit, 
And your great uncle's, Edward the black prince 1 
ho on the French ground play d a tragedy, 
M. aking defeat on the full power of France; 
Whiles his moſt mighty father on a hill 
Stood ſmiling, to behold his lion's WOup 
P0oorage in blood of French nobility.3 _ 
O noble Engliſh, that could entertain 
With half their forces the full pride of France; 
And let another half ſtand laughing by, 
1 All out of work, and cold for action! 3 


1 | Look: of Stanyhurts tranſlation of Pogih 1 Fg to City to break 5 
7 of abruptly ; 


40 Heere Venus a his tale; Kc. 


= 5 | Yet, 25 to har, in Much Ado about Nabing, i is to rengthen,— : 


„that is ſtronger made, | 
Which was before barr'd up with ribs of iron, 


3 1. gh to unbar, may mean to weaken by an open diſp lay of inval ty. 


As imbare, nowever, is not unintelligible, and is defended by the fol- 


11 lowing able criticks, I have left it in the text. STEEVENS. 


1 have no doubt but imbare is the right reading, Though the altos 


who has adopted it, ſeems to argue againſt it, it makes the ſenſe more 
2 elear than any of the other readings propoſed, Inibare, in the laſt line, 
is naturally oppoſed to hide, in that which precedes, and it differs but little 
from the reading of the quarto, 1600. The obje ction that there is no 
ſuch word as imbare, can have but little weight. it is a word ſo fairly 
deduced, and fo eaſily underſtood, that an author of much leſs celebrity 
5 than Shakſpeare, had a right to coin it. M. MASON. 


In the folio the word is ſpelt imbarre, Imbare is, 1 hebove, the true 


A reading. It is formed like impaint, impaxun and many other. ſimilar 
Words uſed by Shakſpeare. 5 — pou, a 


3 This alludes to the battle of Creſty, as deſcribed by Holinſhed, Vol. | 


| * IL p. 372+ Col. i. BoW. 


* This ens all "ns commentator have paſſed by, and 1 am unable | 
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Wich blood,s and ſrord, and fre, to win Near: | 


1 e but appel it 1 to 3 A dee to Ati I 

guiſh themſelves ſeems to merit the name of ardour, rather than the 

term here given to it.—If cold be the true reading, their coldneſs ſhould 

_ ariſe from traction; and therefore the meaning muſt be, cold for want f 9 
action. - = 

__ I always regarded the epithet cold as too clear to nead 88. The 

| ſoldiers were eager to warm themſelves by action, and were cold for want 

A more reconeite meaning indeed may be found; a meaning 

| which will be beſt it}uftrated by a line in Strada's imitation of Statius: 


de eaphin . 


| which 1s carrying on the ſenſe of t 
: menning Edward III. and the Black Prince, 


$54 | _KHKING HENRY v. 
Ely, Awake rememhrance of theſe valiant dead, 


And with your puiſſant arm renew their feats: 


You are their heir, you fit upon their throne; 
The blood and courage, that renowned them, 


Runs in your veins; and my thriee-puiſſant yo 


Is in the very May-morn of his youth, 


Ripe for exploits and mighty enterprizes. 


Exe. Your brother kings and monarchs of the enn 
Do all expect that you ſhould rouſe yoorſelf, | 


As did the former lions of your blood. 


Maſt. e your grace hath cauſe, and means, ns 
might; 


80 hath your highneſs ; 5 never king of England 


Had nobles richer, and more loyal ubjects; 


Whoſe hearts have left their bodies here in England, 
And lie pavilion'd in the fields of France. | 
Cant. O., let their bodies follow, my dear liege, 


MALON E. 


of it. 


| Extremoſpue artus animoſum TOs babebat. Nr EVENS. 
S We ſhould read: ; 


your 1 race had 


a e words of Exeter: $ 
As did the former lions of your blood ; 0 
Wan bepkron. : 

I Jo not fee but the prelem reading may Rand. as I have pulnites * 


OH NSON, 
| Warburton's amendment is unneceſſary 3 but ſurely we Abbie — 


the paſſage" thus: 


They knozv your grace bath c and means, and might, 
So hath your bigbneſs ; 3 ng 18 


1 that the king had not only a good cauſe, but force to apport i it. 
Sende place, has the force of alſo, or likewiſe. M. Magon. | 


s . and * * line wh AW PRs Weſtmoreland 1 


but 


R 


1 Fe or hear her but cxampled by herſelf, — 


Is KING HENRY v. IT 

In aid whereof, we of the ſpirituality 8 5 
Will raiſe your highneſs ſuch a mighty ſum, 

As never did the clergy at one time 

Bring in to any of your anceſtors, 


K. Hen. We muſt not only arm to bse the French ; 


But lay down our proportions to defend 
Againſt the Scot, who will make road upon us 
With all advantages. 


Cant. They of thoſe marches, 7 gracious ſovereign, 


b = Shall be a wall ſaffictent to defend 
Oi.uor inland from the pilfering borderers. 


K. Her, We do not mean the courſing ſnatchers only, 


But fear the main intendment of the Scot,® 


Who hath been till a giddy neighbour? to us; 


For you ſhall read, that my great grand father, 
Never went with his forces into France, 
But that the Scot on his unfurniſh'd _— 
Came pouring, like the tide into a breac 
Pe, With ample and brim fulneſs of his force; 
Galling the gleaned land with hot eſſays; 
SGSirding with grievous ſiege caſtles, and towns ; 
That England, being empty of defence, 
Hath ſhook, and trembled at the 1 . 
Cant. She hath been then more fear d 2 ' than harm'd, my 


liege: 


STELVENS.. 


© B Intendment is _ perhaps uſed for intention, which in our author's 
time ſignified extreme exertion. The main intendment may, however, ; 
mean the general di poſition. MaLone. 

Main intendmemt, I believe, fignifies—exertio in a bedy. The king op- 
. zoſes it to che leſs conſequential inroads of detached parties. . 


Sr Ine. 15 


» , That is, ivconflanty changeable, Jonxzox, | 
2 5. © — Maroxx. | 


B= 


When 


T W with ſo » Rete aſe that I have continued G to Canterbury. The 
Js: Lredit of old copies 5 W not great, is yet more than nothing. 5 
i _ Jonunso0ns 
7 The marches are the borders, the limits, the confines. Hence the 
Lindi Marc bers, i. e. the lords profilents of the marches, &c. 5 
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356 „„ NIN HENRY V. 
When all her chivalry hath been in France, 
And ſhe a mourning widow of her N 
She hath herſelf not only well defended, 
But taken, and impounded as a tray, = 
The king of Scots; whom ſhe did ſend to France, | 
To fill king Edward's fame with priſoner kings LE 
And make your chronicle as rich with praiſe,3 
As is the 00ze and bottom of the ſea 
With ſunken wreck and ſuinleſs treaſuries 
Weſt. But there's a ſaying, very old and true, — 5 
= If that you will France win, 
Then with Scotland firſt begin: 5 
For once the Eagle England being in prey, 
Jo her unguarded neſt the weaſel Scott 
Ccmes ſneaking, and ſo ſucks her princely 68855 
Playing the mouſe, in abſence of the cat, 
To ou nnd havock | more than the can eat. _ 1 
3 The ümilitude 9 The chronicle nd the ſea Songs only in 
this, that they are both full, and filled with ſomethtng valuable. The 
8 has your, the folio 112 chronicle. _ 
Your and their written by contraction yr are juſt alike, a 1 in the 
old hands is not much unlike fs I believe we ſhould read ber chronicle, | 
Jon Nx sou. 
Pour once means, 1 thinks the chronicle of your kingdom, Eng- 
land. MaArLoNE. | 
This ſpeech, which is diſſuaſive of war with France, is abſurey 
given to one of the churchmen in confederacy to puſh the king upon it, 
as appears by the firſt ſcene in this act. Beſides, the poet had here an 
eye to Hall, who gives this obſervation to the Duke of Exeter. But the 
editors have made Ely and Exeter change ſides, and ſpeak one another's 


ſpeeches: for this, which is given to Ely, is Exeter? $3 and the follow 5 i | 


ing, given to Exeter, is Ely? s. WARBURTON. 

| This ſpeech is given in the folio to the Biſhop of Ely. But it appears 

from Holinſhed (whom our author followed,) and from Hall, that —_ 
words were the concluſion of the Earl of Weſtmoreland's Tpeech ; 
whom there fore I have aſſigned them. In the quarto Tord only is 3 - 


fixed to this ſpeech, Dr, Warburton and the ſubſequent editors attti- 


buted it to Exeter, but certainly without propriety z for he on the other 
band maintained, that © he whiche would: Scotland Winne, with France | 
muſt firſt beginne.“ MALON E. | 
5 Tt is not much the quality of the mouſe to tear the food 3 it comes at, 
but to run over it and defile it. The old quarto reads, ſpoile; and the 


two firſt folios, tame: from which laſt corrupted word, I think, I have : 75 


| retrieved the poet's g genuine reading, taint. THEOBALD, 


KING HENRY „„ 
Ks: It flows then, the cat muſt ſtay at home: „ 


Vet that is but a curs'd neceſſity.“ 


Since we have locks to ſafeguard neceſſaries, 


And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves, 

While that the armed hand doth fight abroad, 

The adviſed head defends itſelf at home: 
For government, though high, and low, and lowers 
> Put into parts, doth keep i in one concent ; 7 


Congru ing in a full ang natural cloſe, 


| Like mulick. 


Cant. T rue: e en doth had divide. 
The ſtate of man in divers functions, 


Setting 


6 80 the old quarto » [1609]: The folios read: er:d : neither of the 
words convey any tolerable idea; but give us a counter - real ning, and 
not at all pertinent. We ſhould read 'feus'd neceility. It is Exeter's 


duſtneſs to ſhow there is no real neceſſity for ſtaying at home: he muſt 
therefore mean, that though there be a ſeeming neceſſity, yet it is one 
that may be well excus*'d and got overs WARBURTON. 


Neither the old readings nor the emendation ſeem very atisfaRtory. 


5 curs'd neceſſity has no ſenſe; a *ſcus'd neceſſity is ſo harſh that one 
would not admit it, if any thing elſe can be found. A cruſh'd neceſſity 


may mean a neceſſity which is ſubdued and owverpozvered by contrary rea- 


ſons. We might read—a crude neceſſity, a neceſſity not e or not 
well conſidered and digeſted 3 but! it is too harſh, 


Sir T. Hanmer reads: 
Yet that is not o'courſe a cel Jonxso x. 3 
A curs'd neceſſity means, I believe, only an unfartunate neceſſ iy. Cured, 


in a coltoguial phraſe, ſignifies any thing unfortunate, So we lay, ſuch a 
one leads a curſed life; another has got into a curſed lerne. It may mean, 


a neceſſity to bs execrated.  STEEVENS. | 
Mr. M. Maſon juſtly obſerves that this interpretation, though perhaps 
the true one, does not agree with the context; [Yet that is but an unfore 


rate neceility, fnce wes èc.] and th ere fore propoſes to read, 
Yet that is not a curs d neceſſiry. 


Hut and not are fo often confounded in theſe plays, "chat T think his 
conjecture extremely probable. It is certainty (as Dr. Warburton has 


obſerved) the ſpeaker's buſineſs to ſhow that there is no Ys nec Sy 
for ſtaying at home. MALONRE. 


II learn from Dr. Burney, that Sener is 3 kan in 
general, and no confined to any ſpecific conſonance. Thus, (ſays the 

ſame elegant and well-informed writer) concentio and cencentus are both _ 
uſed by Cicero for the union of voices or inſtruments! in what we thould | 


now call a chorus, or concert. STEEVENS, 
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Who, buſy'd in his majeſty, ſurveys 


Where the words are 


ing charge: To thread of ſorts 3 1 Tp e. of d rant kinds, | 


$559 KING HENRY V 


Setting endeavour in continual motion ; * 
To which is fixed, as an aim or bu 8 | | 7 
Obedience: ® for ſo work the honey bees; | 
Creatures, that, by a rule in nature, teach | 
The act of order ꝰ to a peopled Cow - 

They have a king and officers of ſorts: * 

Where ſome, like magiſtrates, correct at home ; 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad; * 
Others, like ſoldiers, armed in their ſings, 
Make boot upon the ſummer's velvet buds ; 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home | 
Jo the tent-royal of their emperor : 


_... I" 


The ſinging maſons 4 building rock of geld; YE : ; | | 


Ihe civil 5 citizens knealing up the honey 


The 25 mechanick en eee in | 
| 0 Tei 
2 Neither the tente nor the confiraſiten of this palſige 3 is very e 


The conſtruction is, endeavour, as an aim or butt to Which endeavour, 


obedience is fixed. The ſenſe is, that all endeavour is to terminate in 


abe dic nce, to be ſubordinate to the publick good and general deſign of 
government. JoyNs0N., _ 


Ad here means _ or bene! as appears from the old quarts, 


to a peopled kingdom.” | 
Mr. Pope changed at to art, and was followed by all the table vert 


editors. MALON R 


2 Officers of ſerts means officers of iGrent wette Jn a London | 
habe: daſher's bill to his cuſte mer in the country, Llately ſaw the follow- | 


| S$TEEVENS. 
In confirmation of Mr. Steevens's opinion it may be obſerved, that in 


Pk Relation of the admirable Vezage and Travel of William Buſh, Sc. 
40. 1607, we have «. 


drummes and ſortes of muſicke.“ KREV. 
3 To venture trade is a Phraſe of the ſame —_— and ftruQure as to 


| bazard burtle. Jon xsõπ. 


+ Our author probably had here two images in his thoughts. The 5 
hum of a bee is obvious. I believe he was alſo thinking of a common [ 
practice among maſons, who, like many other artificers, frequently ung 


© while at work; A conan ang that could not wn eKapee his obſervation. 


Marons. 
ij. e FREE grave. ST vfNs. | 


To hnead the honey gives an eaſy _ Oy not RO gc any true. 5 13 
| The bees do in fat Aread the wax more than the honey, but that Shak- | 
peare Nane did not Know. Nut a 


Creatures that by awe aan an att of order : | 7 = 


. Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate ; 
The ſad- ey'd juſtice, with his ſurly hum, 
| Delivering o'er to executors 7? pale Ts 
The lazy yawning drone, I this infer, 
Thar many things, having full reference 5 
IJ? o one concent, may work contrarivullyz _ = 
As many arrows, looſed ſeveral 8 1 
Fly to one mark; 
As many ſeveral ways meet in one town; 
4s many freſh ftreams run in one ſelf ſea 5. 
As many lines cloſe in the dial's center; 
Soc may a thouſand actions, once aſoot, 
End in one purpoſe, and be all weil borne 


2 . hn. 


Either our hiſtory ſhall, with full mouth, 
_ Speak freely of our acts; or elſe our grave. 


1 5 Not worſhip'd with a a WAXEn 9 va 


, *. 


KING HENRY „ 3 


Without defeat. Therefore to France, my liege, 
Divide your happy England into four; 


Whereof take you one quarter into France, 

And you withal ſhall make all Gallia fhake. 
If we, with thrice that power left at home, 
Cannot defend our own door from the dog, 


Let us be worried ; and our nation lofe 


a. The name of hardivets, and policy. 


K. Hen. Call in the meſſengers fent from the Dauphin. 
Exit an Attendant. The King aſcends his aan | 


5 Now are we well refolv'd ; and, by God's RP. "ON 
And yours, the noble ſinews of ous power. 


France being ours, we'll bend it to our awe, 
Or break it all to pieces: Or there wel lit, 
9 in large and ample empery 


1 O'er France, and all her almoſt bang autelonst 


Or lay theſe bones in an unworthy urn, 
Tombleſs, with no remembrance over them: 


—— K — 


Like Turkiſh mute, ſhall have a tongueleſs mouth, 


f Enter 
2 13 18 here ute d 8 execut ioner s. Ma Lon 


s This word, which ſignifies dominion, is now dune, o formenty Fe 
In a general uſe. STEEVENS, 


The ow x 160 reads, — with a paper eiraph,. 
| B b 4 


FFP opting bog > opts eg tn oe Ser ee 
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„ fins HENRY. v. 


Enter Ambaſſadors of France. 


Now we are well prepar'd to know the pleaſure 

Of our fair couſin Dauphin; for, we hear, 

Your greeting is from him, not from the king. 
Amb, May it pleaſe your majelty, to give us leave | 

Freely to render what we have in charge ; j 

Or ſhall we ſparingly ſhow you far off 

The Dauphin's meaning, and our embaſſy? | 
X. Hen. We are no tyrant, but a Chriſtian king; 3. 


Vato whoſe grace our paſſion is as ſubject, 


As are our wretches fetter'd in our priſons: 


Therefore, with frank and with uncurbed nere, 


Tell us the Dauphin 8 mind. 

e Thus then; i in few, 8 
Your highoelk; lately ſending i into Frances, 
Did claim ſome certain Aon, in hy: right © 


7. MS | but moves itſelf . | 0 
© In a wide ſea of w . STE EVE NS. e 


The ſecond reading is more unintelligible, to me at leaſt, than the 


other: a grave not dignified with the ſlighteſt memorial. Jonnsox. = 
I think this paſſage has been miſunderſtood. Henry ſays, „he will 
eilber rule with full dominion in France, or die in the attempt, and lay 


| his bones in a paltry urn, without a tomb, or any remembrance over 


him.” With a view to the alternative that "he has juſt ſtated, he adds, 


by way of oppoſition and illuſtration, „either the Englith Chronicles 
mall ſpeak, crumper-tongued, to the world, of my victories in France, or, 


being defeated there, my death ſhall ſcarcely be mentioned in hiſtory "ſhall 


not be benoured by the beſt epitaph a prince can have, the v-tten account 

of his achievements.” —A paper epitaph, therefore, or, in other words, 

an hiſtorical eulogy, inſtead of a flight token of reſpe&, is mentioned by | 

Henry as the moiſt honourable memorial; and Dr. Johnſon's objection 
founded on the incongruity of ſaying that his grave ſhall not be dignifi 4 
dy the ſlighteſt memorial, falls to the ground. | 


The mifrepreſentation, I conceive, aroſe from underſtanding a figu- 


rative expreſſion literally, and ſuppoſing that a paper. epitaph meant an 


epitaph written on a paper, to be axed ta tomb. 


Waxen, the reading of the folio, when it is uſed by Shale ſpears meti- 1 | 
f photically, 3 fot yielding, taking an In ü, 


Of 
Eicher a Waxen or a 1 0 er is an <eoluph” eaſily obliterated * 
55 deſtroyed; ; one which can confer no laſting honour on the dead. 


To the ancient practice of writing on wwaxen tablets Shakſpeare again | 
alludes in the firſt ſcene of Timon of Athens: 25 


CT ee —¾ 


— rr H deR. Hau; ä 


Marosz. | 


| | 5 KING HENRY ö 561 
I Boe of your great predeceflor, king Edward the thirds 

| In anſwer of which claim, the prince our maſter 

1 Says, that you ſavour too much of your youth; 

Aud bids you be advis'd, there's nought in France, | 
That can be with a nimble galliard won; IS 
Fou cannot revel into dukedoms there: | 
He therefore ſends you, meeter for your ſpirit, 

I This tun of treaſure z and, in lieu of this, 
© Deſires you, let the dukedoms, that you claim, 
Hear no more of you. This the Dauphin ſpeaks, - 
K, Hen, Waat treaſure, uncle 3 
Fre. LIennis- balls, my Rate 3 | 
. Hei. We are glad, the Dauphin is ſo pleaſant with us; 3 4 
Nis preſent, and your pains, we thank you for: „„ | | 
| 
| 


vo 
1 
1 
7 


— — — —  —— 


When we have match'd our rackets to theſe balls, 
We will, in France, by God's grace, play a ſet, 
- Shall firike his father's crown into the hazard: 

Tell him, he hath made a match with ſuch a wrangler, 

hat all the courts of France will be diſturb' d 

| Weich chaces.“ And we underſtand him well, 
Illo be comes o'er us with our wilder days, 
Not meafuring what uſe we made of them. 
'Wꝝu-w We never vala'd this poor ſeat of England; 8 

ꝛ And t herefore, liviog henee," did give ourſelf. 


rz 


— rr 


70 


> 1 ga Rar was an ancient Ann. now obſolete. Arne nne 
_ | 3 Jn. the old play of King Henry J. already mentioned, this preſent . | 
cConſiſts of a gi/ded tun of tennis-balls and a tarpet. STELVENS. e hs 


+ Chace is a term at tennys. Jon xsON. N | 
TU cͤ)ahs lazard is a place in the tennis-court into which the ball is fome-- 
times ſtruck. STEEVENS.. > 
1 5 By the ſeat of England, the Ki ing, L b- lieve, means, the as 
So, Othello boaſts that he is deſcended “ from men of royal. ſiege. 
Henry afterwards ſays, he will rouſe him in his hon of France. Ae 
Wards below, © I will keep. my ewes” likewiſe confirm this interpreta” 
tion. MaLoNe«. - © | RIES 5 
„This expreflion has frength and energy: he never val. ed England, 8 
and therefore lived berce, j. e. as if abſent from It, But the. Uxford 
cditor alters bence to here. WARYgURTON. _ Th 
Living bexce means, I belie e, withdawing from the court, che place 
in which he is now ſpeakirg. | 
Perhaps Proſpero, in 1c Kern, has more Clearly exprettee the ame 
1 es, 2 he Jays FER, | 
| 5 12 | Fo | 0 WES, x 20s . 26 The 
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862 KING HENRY V. 

To barbaraus licence; As 'tis ever common, 
That men are merrieſt when they are from home. 
But tell che Dauphin. —I will keep my ſtate; 
Be like a king, and ſhow my ſail of greatneſs, 
When 1 do rouſe me in my throne of France: 

For that I have laid by 7 my majeſty, 
And plodded like a man for working.days ; 

But 1 will riſe there with fo full a glory, 
That I will dazzle all the eyes of France, 

Vea, ftrike the Dauphin blind to look on us. 
And tell the pleaſant prince, — this mock of his 
Hath turn'd his balls to gun-ſtones ; 5 and his ſoul. 

Shall ftand ſore charged fo r the waſteful vengeance 
That ſhall fly with them: for a many thouſand widows x 
Shall this bi mock mock out of their dear huſbands; 

Mock mothers from their ſons, mock caſtles down; 1 
And ſome are yet ungotten, and undorn, 
That ſhall have cauſe to curſe the Dauphin's ſeorn, : 


But this lies all within the will of God, 


To whom 1 do appeal; And in whoſe name, 
Tell you the Dauphin, am coming on, 
Es venge me as I may, and to put forth 
My rightful band in a well-hallow'd cauſe. 
So, get you hence in peace; and tell the Dauphin, Re 
His jeſt will favour but of ſhallow wit, 
When thouſands-weep, more than did laugh at Hot 
: e thank with taſe condych—r Fare you well. 


[honor Ambaſſalon 8 


_ «The aorta I | caſt, upon my „ 
1 And to my ſtate grew firanger. * SrZV ENS. 


10 King Richard II. Act V. ſc. ii. King Henry IV. complains 5 


Kue. 1 


0 he had not ſeen his ſon for three months, and defires that he wy" e 3 


| Knquired for among the taverns, where he daily frequents, | | 
4 With unreſtrain'd and looſe companions.” Maron z. 


2. Toqualiſy myſelf for this undertaking, 1 have deſcended fromm 


5 4 and ſtudied the arts of life in a lower character. Jon xso x. 
8 When ordnance was you. uſed, they diſcharged balls, not of 1 iron, but 
ol ſtone. Jounson. 


So, Holinſhed, Pe 947 cc Aves ſeaven of the clocke matched b. 4 


2 waid the "Oy piece s of Ee, with 28 and eee 5 a 
| 4 Sy srzzvzrs 8 
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RING HENRY 0 oz 


"Kh This was a merry meſſage, 
. Her. We hope to make the ſender bluſh at it. 
[ Deſcends fro om: his ANG 


3 bee my „lords, omit no happy hour, 
That may give furtherance to our expedition: 
For we have now no thought in us, but France; I 
Save thoſe to God, that run before our butlnets.- | 


Therefore, let our proportions for theſe wars 


| Be ſoon collected; and all things thought upon, 

That may, with reaſonable ſwiftneſs, add _ 

More feathers to our wings; for, God before, 

We'll chide this Dauphin at his father's door, 

Therefore, let every man now taſk his thought, | 5 
＋ hat this fair action ny on foot. be brou ght. Excunt. 


"ACT: i 
f | "Hadi Cnorus. 
be. Now all the youth of England are'on fire, 
And filken dalliance in the wardrobe lies ; | 


Now thrive the armourers, and honour's thought 
Reigns ſolely in the breaſt of every man: 


They fell the paſture now, to buy the horſe; 
Following the mirror of all Chriftian kings,.. 
Wich winged heels, as Engliſh Mercuries. 


For now fits Expectation in the air; 


And hides a ſword, from hilts unto the point, 


W ich crowns imperial, crowns, and eee? 5 


= 1 think Mr. Pope miſtaken 1 in tranſpoſing this chorus, 425 the end of 


dhe firſt ſcene of the ſecond act,] and Mr. Theobald in concluding the 

[fr] act with it. The chorus evidently introduces that which follows, 
not comments on that which precedes, and therefore rather begins than | 
| ends the act; and ſo I have printed it. JonNSsON. | 


The! imagery is wonderfully fine, .and the thought exquiſite.” Ex- 


| Fee fitting in the air defigns the height of their ambition; and the 
Sword bid from the hilt to the point with croæons and coronets, that all ſenti- 


ments 8 were loſt | in x tie thoughts of glorye. Wanpuaraen: 
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VVV HENRY V. 
Promis'd to Harry, and his followers. 
The French, advis d by good intelligence 5 
Of this moſt dreadful preparation, 5 
Shake in their fear; and with pale policy 


rs Seek to divert the Englith purpoſes. 


O England! — model to thy inward greatneſs, 
Like little body with a mighty heart, — 
What might'ſt thou do, that honour woeld thee do, 
Were all thy children kind and natural ! 
But ſee thy fault! France hath in thee found out 
A neſt of hollow boſoms, which he fills 3 _ 
With treacherous crowns : and three corrupted men — 
One, Richard earl of Cambridge; 4 and the Son. 
Henry lord Scroop 5 of Maſham; and the third, 
Sir Thomas Grey knight of Northumberland, — 
Have, for the gilt of France,“ (O guilt indeed! ! 
Confirm'd conſpiracy with fearful France: 5 
And by their hands this grace of kings muſt die, 
(If hell and treaſon hold their promiſes, SR 
Exe he take ſhip for France, and in Southampton. | 
| Linger your patience « on; and well digeſt 55 


The idea is taken from: the ancient + ot foatlacs of Gopbles in \ tape- -- 


ſtry or painting. Among theſe it is very common to fee ſwords encir- 
cied with naval or mural! crowns. STEEVENS, e 
In the Horſe Armoury in the Tower of London, Edward III. is repre- B 
fented with two crowns on his ſword, alluding to the two kingdoms, 
France and. England, of both of which he was crowned heir. Perhaps 
the poet took the thought from a ſimilar repreſentation. Torr. 
This image, it has been obſerved by Mr. Henley, is borrowed from a 
wooden cut in the fi {t edition cf Holinſhed's Chronicle. MaroxE. 
3 j. e. the king of France, MAL ONE. 
41 4 Richard de Coninſbury, younger ſon of Edmund of Langley, duke 
| of York, He was father of Richard, Duke of Vork, tather of Ed ard 
the Fourth, WALTCOEE. | 


; Was a third huſband of Joan, guchen of Vork, (me hat four) 7 | 


mother in-law of Richard, earl of Cambridge. „ 

„ © Git, which in our author genera: * fignifies a dijpiay of gold (as i8 in 

ie lay, 1 5 0 
tee Our gayneſs and our gilt are all be urch · l) 9 

| 10 the preſent inſtance means golden money. STEEVENSs. =_ 


7 i. e. he Who does the greateſt honeur to the title. By the Eg | 


5 kind of phraſeology the uſurper in Hamlet is called the Fee of Bagh & os 
the a as ot them. Nannen, 5 4 he 


—_— 


The abuſe of diſtance, while we force a play 

Ihe ſum is paid; the traitors are agreed: 

The king is ſet from London; and the ſeene 

Is now tranſported, gentles, to Southampton: 

There is the playhouſe now, there muſt you ſit: 

And thence to France ſhall we convey you ſafe, 

And bring you back, charming the narrow ſeas 2 
Jo give you gentle paſs; 4 fox, if we may, 

We'll not offend. one ſtomach 3 with our play. 

Bur, till che king come forth,“ and not till then, 


s The two firſt words were nile 105 it ſhould frem) very properly. 
To force a play, is to produce a play by compelling many cireumſtances 
into a narrow compaſe. STEEVENS 

9 1 ſuppoſe every one that reads theſe lines looks about for a meaning 
- which he cannot find. There is no connection of ſenſe nor regularity of 


lines are loſt, and in that caſe the ſenſe is irrettievable. I rather think, 


reform thus: | 
And by their a tha grace of kings _ die, 
Tf bell and eaſon bold their Promiſes. =. 
The ſum is paid, the tra tors are agreed, 
IJ be hang is ſet from London, and the ſcene 
Is naw tranſported, gentles, to Sc uth. mpton, | 
Ere be take ſhip for France. And in Nane 
. Linger your patience on, and well digeſt | 
The abuſe of diſtance, awhile ave Jos a play. 
There is the play-houje n0W——— 


Mig ght be otherwiſe ranged, but this order pleaſes me beſt, Jonnson. 


of. Shakſpeare for the introduction of his firſt piece, Every Man in bis 
Humour, on the ſtage, and though our author performed a pait in its. 


"Lark De e 
n —— 2 
57 tent ES SN 4 . 


| voured to ridicule and depreciate him: 
He rather prays you will be pleas'd to ſee. 
One ſuch to-day, as other plays ſhould be; 
here neither charus wats you o'er the ſeas,” dc. | 


| When this prologue was written is unknown. The envious author of | 
= it however, did not publi 1 it till 1616, the 8 of Shakſpeare s death. 


MALON E. 
3 That i is, Fwy ſhall paſs the ſea without the ve of ſea-ſickneſs. 


Jon NSN E 


SCENE 


KING HENRY V. gx; 


Unto Southampton ao: we mitt our ſcene | Os Lait. | 


tranſition from one thous ht to the other. It may be ſuſpe cted that ſome 


che meaning is obſcured by. an. accidental ao een which 1 Would 


This 1 reſtores ſenſe, and probably the true. ente. The lines: | 


Though Ben Jonſon, as we are told, was indebted to the kindneſs 


Jonſon, in the prologue to that play, as in many other Placer, enden © 
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866 KING HENRY 9 


80 E N E * 
The Same, Eaftcheap. 


Enter NYM and BARDOLPH,. | 


Bard. Well met, corporal Nym. 

Nym, Good morrow, lieutenant Bardolpfm  _ 
Bard. What, are ancient Piftol and you en yet! : 

Mu. For my part, I care not: I fay little; but when 
time ſhall ſerve, there ſhall be ſmiles ;%—but that ſhall be as 
it © may. I dare not figit ; but I will Wks. and hold out 
Re mine 

4 Here Gans to be ſomething cs; Sir T. Hanmer reads: 5 


But when the king comes firthy mmm. | REY 
hcl, as the paſſage now ſtands, is neceſſary. Theſe lines, abfeure ag 


they are, refute Mr. Pope's conj. ctures on the true place of the chorus; | 55 1 
for they ſhow that ſomething is to intervene before me ſcene changes WW EEE 


Z Southampton. Jon Nxso x. 5 
Mr. Roderick would ad ad but 47/7 then; that i is, « till the king 
appear next, you are to ſuppoſe the ſcene fhifted to Southampton, and 9 


 tonger ; for as ſoon as be comes forth, it woill ſhift to France. But this does : | 


not agree with the fact; tor a ſcene in London intervenes,  MaLone, 
At this ſcene begins the connection of this play with the latter part 
of King Henry I. The characters would be indiſtinct, and the inci- 


_ dents unintelligible, without the knowledge of what palled in the two | 


foregoing plays. Er | 
51 ſuſpect ſmiles to be a marginal direction crept into the text. It; _ 
natural for a man, when he threatens, to break off -bruptly, and conclude, 
But that ſhall be as it may. But this fantaſtical feilow is made to ſmile 


aöſdainfully while he threatens ; 3 which circumſtance was marked, for the 


player's direction, in the margin. WARBURTON. . 
J do not remember to have met with theſe marginal directions r ex- 
preſſion of countenance in any of our ancient manuſcript plays: : neither 
do I ſee occaſion for Dr. Warburton's emengation, as it is vain to ſeek 
the preciſe meaning of every whimſical phraſe employed by this eccentric. 
character. Nym, however, having expreſſed his indifference about the 
continuation of Piſtol's friendſhip, might have added, ⁊bben time ſer ves, 
there ſhall be ſmiles, i. e. he ſhould be merry, even thoug h he was to loſe 
it; or, that his face would be ready with a fmile as often as occaſion 
ſbould call one out into ſervice, though Piſtol, who had excited ſo many, 


Vas no longer near him. Dr. Farmer, however, with great probability = 


0 vu read; ſmiter, | i. e. blows, 2 word uſed 1 in the midland counties. 
Sr F EVE NS * 
perhaps Nym means only to ſay, 1 care not ache we are friends at 


preſent; : however, when time ſhall ſ2rve, aue ſpall be i in * bumaur ws 85 
; carb"orber 3 oye be it as it * MALONE. | | 


KING HENRY v. gy 
mine iron! It is a ſimple one ; but what though? it will f 
toaſt cheeſe; and it will endure cold as another man's ſword 
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will: and theton the humour of it. WE | 
Bard, 1 will beſtow a breakfaſt, to make you friends; and | 


we'll be all three ſworn brothers to France; let it be * e 
1 good corporal Nym 1 
Vor. Faith, I will live ts long as 1 may, that's the cer. 

tain of i it? and when I cannot live a any longer, I will do as I 
may: 8 that is my re{t,9 that is the rendezvous of it. 7 
. Bard. It is certain, corporal, that he is married to Nell. 
UW. Quickly : and; certainly, ſhe did you wrong; ſor you were 
— troth-plight to her. 
Nym, I cannot tell ; thiogs muſt be as they may : men 
may ſleep, and they may have their throats about them at 
that time; and, ſome ſay, knives have edges. It muſt be 
z it may: though patience be a tired mare,* yet ſhe will 
8 x0 plod. 1 here mult be concluſions, Well, I cannot t tell. 
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Enter PIs rol. and Mrs. PuickLy. 


1 "Bard. Here comes ancient Piſtol, and his wife: :—good 
„ corporal, be patient here.—How now, mine hoſt Piſtol! 7: 
| * 8 Baſe tne? © call & thou me—holt ? ? 


e DAR gs reren. ge 47 . 
*. 


— 


7 We mould dat all go 3 brothers to FER or, woe we'll all 
be ver brothers in France. JoxNS0N. TS 
The humour of frorn brothers ſhould. be opened a little. In the _ 
times of adventure, it was uſual for two chiefs to bind themſelves to { 
are incach other's fortune, and divide their acquiſitions between them. 
| So, in the Conqueror? s expedition, Robert de Oily, and Roger de Ivery, i 
ere fratres jurati; and Robert gave one of the honours he received tio ( 
his ſworn brother Roger. So theſe three ſcoundrels ſet out for F rance, | | 
as if they were going to make a conqueſt, of the kingdom. Wuartzy. if 
ö 
| 
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* Surely we ought to read, “ I will die as I may,” M. MAsoN. 

9 i. e. what I am-reſolved on. STEEVENS. Hed 
242 The folio reads, by corruption, tired name, from which. Sir T. 
| _ Hanmer, ſagaciouſly enough, derived tired dame. Mr. Theobald re- 
1 trie ved from the quarto tired mare, the true reading. JouN80N. _ 


: ES ; hs. is the Runic word for a little, or worthleſs dog. * in K King | 
| car, 


2 44 Or bobtail nile, or-trundle- tail. . 1 Y 
Ez This word is ſtill employed i in Yorkſhire, and means a 2 8 
| STE EVENSs: 


Lo Maden: R 16 4% rite is + define, 6 «2, Worme: . ſucks; 
- me. 
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Now, by this hand I ſwear, I ſcorn the term; 
Nor ſhall my Nell keep lodgers. 


Dick, No, by my troth, not long: for we cannot hols 


and board a dozen or fourteen gentlewomen, that live ho- 
neſtly. by the prick of their needles, but it will be thought 


we keep a bawdy-houſe ſtraight, NYM draws his ſaverd. | 


O well-a-day, Lady, if he be not drawn now! O Lord! 


here's corporal Nym's—now ſhalt we have wilful adultery 


and murder committed, Good tenant: Pardoiph,—good 
corporal, offer nothing here, | 
Mi. Piſh! | 
Pi. Piſh for thee, lecland dog; 4 thou prick- ear'd cur 5 
of Iceland ! | 
Quich. Good per 5 bo m. ſhow the ralour of a man, 
and . up thy repo 


the blood." It is now: „commonly ſpelt tick an animal {that infeſts ec 
dogs, &c, This may have been Piftol's term. Malo RR 
In the folio the word 1 is ſpelt and; in the Guar: 0, Jjeland, BE 


MarLoxr, . 
1 billeve we ſhould read, Iceland dog. Ke . to an ac- 
count credited in Elizabeth's time, that in the north there Was a nation 


with human bodies and dogs heads. JonssoR. 8 
The quartos confirm Dr. Johnfon' s conjecture. 1 DR. Ns 


* Feland dog ie probably the-true reading; 3 yet in Hakluyt 8 Voyages, 5 1 
we often meet with iſland. Drayton, in his Meon-calf, mentions water» | 


dogs, and i Hands. And John Taylor dedicates his Sculler To the whole 


kennel of Antichriſt's hounds, prieſts, friars, monks, and jeſuites, 


maſtiffs, mongrels, iſlands, blood-hounds, bobtaile-tikes.“ FARMER. 


Perhaps this kind of dog was then in vogue for the ladies to Carry abe 23 


with them. 

It appears from a proclamation | in Rymer" s Federa, thet in the reign of 
Henry V. the Engliſh had a fiſhery on the coaſts of Norway and keland 3 
and Holinſhed, in his Deſcription of Britain, p. 231, ſays, « we have 
Molts or curs dailie brought out of Heland. STEEZVE NS. 


Iſland [that 1 is, Jeeiand ] ctr is again uſed as a term of contempt in 


— Ef gen ſerved out in fifty-two ſeveral d:jhes, no date, but. apparently 
written in the time of James the firſt, MaLtoxne, _ 


5 A prickecar'd cur is likewiſe in the lift of dogs enumerated in The 0 


_ of Huntyng, &c. bl. 1. no date: 1 
| 66 — — trundle-tails and prick- An; curs.“ . : 


15 4 There were newly come to the citie two young men that were Ro- 
mans, which ranged up and downe the ſtreetes, with their cars upright.” . 
Painter's Palace of Pleaſure. This is ſaid of two e and Ems” 66 
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Aim, Will you og off? I would have you . 


[Sheathing his fword, 


Pip. Selur, egregious dog ? 0 viper vile! 


The /lus in thy moſt mar vellous face; 
The jo/us in thy teeth, and in thy throat, 


Andi in thy hateful lungs, yea, in thy maw, perdy ; 6 ; 


. 
. . 2 hon 


And, which is worſe, within thy naſty mouth | 
1 do retort the /olas in thy bowels: 
For I can take, 7 and Piſtol's cock is 2980 


And ſlafhing fire will follow. 


VMVym. I am not Barbaſon; you cannot con jure wed I have ; 
an humour to knock you indifferently well: If you grow | 
foul with me, Piſtol, I will ſcour you with my rapter, as 1 
may, in fair terms: if you would walk off, I would prick 
Four guts a little, in good terms, as I 12 73 and that's the 
humour of it. | 


Pit. O braggard vile, ak Aimed furious wight! 
The grave doth gape, and — death is near; 


. 1 herefore exhal e.? [Pr1sTOL and NYM Aa, | 
Bard. Hear me, hear me what I ſay :—he that ſtrikes 
„ the firſt ſtroke, Il run a 1 to the bil, as I am a 
N en 5 | 1 5 
6 Such was ihe ak i once in aſe among vulgar 8 5 
| So, | in The —— and Death of William Summers, &c. | 


an 


Thou lyeſt 1 In wy; throat and in thy guts.? 


% 


72 ks not well what he can has, The quarto reads falt. In our 


author to take, is lometime 8 to 25, wa ich ſenſe may ſerve 1 in this place. 


Jon xsox. 


5 The old 3 T can take, 18 richt, am means, I can tale fires 
* Though Piſtol's cock was up, yet if he did not take fire, no flaſhing could 


enſue, The whole ſentence conſiſts | in alluſions to Ke name, 
. M. Masox. 
1 Barbaſmn is the name FF a demon mentioned in The Merry Wroes of 
Windſor. The unmeaning tumour of Piſtol's ſpeech very naturally re- 
minds Nym of the founding nonſenſe uttered dy cenjurers. 
STEVENS. 


| 9 Exbale, I believe, here fignifies draw, or in Piſtol's language, Bale 
or r lug out. MaLox R. | 


Therefore exhale means only—therefore breath your laſt, or 4 a threat 


| common enough among dramatick heroes of a higher rank than Pi ftol,, 
Who only expreſſes this idea in the. fantaſtick language be fuller to — : 


| 35 character. STEVENs. | 
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Fill him; by 0 this ſword, I will 


3% _ KING HENRY v. 


Pit. An oath of mickle might; and fury ſhall abate, Y 
five me thy fiſt, thy forefoot to me give ; 5 | 
Thy ſpirits are moſt tall. 


Nm, I will cut thy throat, one time or other, in Fai 


terms; ; that is the humour of inc; 8 
Piſt. Coupe le gorge, that's the 3 "Wa | this defy again 1 
O hound of Crete, think ſt chou my 8 to * 


No; to the ſpital go, 


And from the powdering tub of infamy 
Fetch forth the lazar kite of Creſſid's kind, | 
Doll Tear-ſheet ſhe by name, and her efj wot; * 
have, and I will hold, the guondam Quickly | 


For the on] y the; ; and—Paxca, there's ys. 
Unter the Boy. 


| "For. Mine hoſt Piſtol, you muſt come to my 8 ks 
and you, hoſteſs; he is very ſick, and would to bed.— | 
| Good Bardolph, put thy noſe between his "Wind and ny the . 


of a warming-pan: faith, be 8 "ay ill. 
Bard. Away, you rogue. 


Quviict. By my troth, he'll | yield the crow a 8 one eof [2 
= theſe days : the king hath ir d his heart. — Good huſband, | 
: come home preſently, [ Exennt Ms. QuickLy and Boy, | 


Bard, Come, ſhall I make you two friends? We muſt to 


France together; Why, the devil, ſhould we keep knives to | 
cut one another” s throats? _ 


Pi. Let floods oerſwell, and ends fax food how! wil 


Ma. You'll pay me the eight ſhillings 1 won of you = | 2 
N bot 


Pi. Baſe is the ſlare that pay 5 8 
Min. That now will have; that's the Nee of i it. 
Pi. As manhood ſhall compound; Puſh home. 


Bard. By this ſword, he that makes the firſt thruſt, 11 | EP 


ww 


185 He means to infinuate that u thirſted tr Mood. W The hound: 5 
of Crete deſcribed by our author in A Maſummer Nigbt' 8 Dream, appeat { 
to have been blo:dbaunds. MALON E. | 
This is an ingenious fuppoſition; and yet I cannot help thinking that 8 
Piſtol on the pre ſent, as on many other occaſions, makes uſe of words » | 
Which he had no determ: nate e runden, | 


KING HENRY v. oor. 
Pig. Sword is an oath, and oaths muſt have their courſe, 
Bard, Corporal Nym, an thou wilt be friends, be friends: 


5 Gat thou wilt not, whythen be enemies with Mme too. Pr Thee, 
; ut up. ' 
| 4 Yom. 1 ſhall have my eight ſhillings, I won | of you at : 
Vbetting? | 


Pit, A noble ſhalt thou have, and preſent pay ; 


And liquor likewiſe will I give to thee, _ 
And friendſhip ſhall combine, and brotherhood : : 
l 'll live by Nym, and Nym ſhall live by me; 1 

Is not this juſt — for 1 ſhall ſutler be 
Unto the camp, and profits: vil: acerue. 
30 5 me thy hand. | 


M. I ſhall have my noble? 
Piti. In caſh moſt juſtly paid. 
. In. Well then, that's the hamoar of i it. 


| Re-enter Mrs, Qu 1CKLY, | 
Leal. As ever you came of women, come in avickly. to 


2 & John : Ah, poor heart ! he is ſo ſhaked of a burning quo- 
tiddian tertian, that it 1s molt lamentable to behold, Sywͤeet f 
N men, come to him. . 
Vn. The king hath. run bad humours on | the knight, 
OY that $ the even of it. 


Piſt. Nym. thou haſt poke the fight ; : 


is heart js fracted, and corroborate, 


MM. The king is a good king: but i it muſt "TY as it may 3 ; 
he paſſes ſome humours, and careers, 1 
= 5 1 12 Let us s condok the 8 5 ler Tambkins, we will 


80 EN E II. 


. 4 (# euncil. Chanter. 
1 Exarzx, Bap rokb, and WESTMOREL AND. 


Bed, Fore God, his grace is bold, to truſt theſe tra tors. by 


Bee T Iv ſhall be apprehended by and by. 


| ED, 3 That 3 is, we will "IR as dale ond ets RES WF As 1 
. The meaning has, I think, deen oaſcured by a different punctuation :. 
WD '4 tor, lanbkins, we "wall live, | Mauor . | 
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222 How ſmooth and even they do bear themſely 61 
As if allegiance i in their boſoms ſat, 


Crowned with faith, and conſtant loy alty. 


Bed. The king hath note of all that they intend, 


Buy interception which they dream not of. 


Exe. Nay, but the man that was his bedfeltow, 
Whom he hath cloy'd and grac'd with princely fax ours, — 


That he ſhould, for a foreign purſe, ſo ſell 
His ſovereign's life to death and treachery ! ! 


| Trumpet ſounds. Enter King Hr xRx, Scxo0P, CanBRIDG „ 


GREY, Lords, aud Attendants. TIO 
K. H 3 Now fits the wind fair, and we will aboard. 


My lord of Cambri: Age, —and my kind lord of Maſnam,- <1 


And you, my gentle kn] ght, — give me your thoughts: 


Think you not, that the powers we bear with us, 
Will cut their paſſag e through the force of France; oy 
Doing the execution, and the act, 25 

| F or which we have in head aflembled them} 24 


Scroop. No doubt, my liege, if each man do his oY 
K. Hen, I doubt not that: ſince we are well rellen, 


5 We carry not a heart with us from hence, 
That grows not in a fair conſent with ours; 
Nor leave not one behind, that doth not wiſh | 

Succeſs and conqueſt to attend: nnn 


Cam. Never was monarch better fear'd, aft lov 4, 
Than is your majeſty ; there's not, I think, a a ſubject, 


newy-reconciled friends, Nym and Bardolph, The words — ze 52! 


live, may refer to what ſeems uppermott 1 in his head, his expected profits - |2 
from the camp, of which he has juſt given them realon to expect a {hart 
I have not therefore departed from the old punctuation. STEEVENS. 


0 This is not an Engliſh phraſeologj· L am hs ani 
For which be have in aid aſſembled 5 4 


| alluding to the tenures of thoſe times. WAR BURTON. 


It is ſtrange that the commentator ſhould forget a word ſo eminently 
obſervable 3 in this writer, as bead, for an army formed. JounsoN. 
In head ſeems ſynony mous to the modern . term in for ce. 


MALONE» 


1 In brad concord; in uniſon with ours. Marovr. ; 


| Vader 1 
JS OW, 3 to me a e title 158 which piſtol ire hiv | 
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Wader the Fiveet ſhade of your government. 
Si. Even thoſe, that were your father's enemies, 


Have ſeep'd their galls in honey; and do ſerve you 
With hearts create® of duty and of zeal. 


K. Hen, We therefore have great cauſe of thankfulnefs 3 


3 And ſhall forget the office of our hand. 
Sooner than quittance of deſert and merit, 
According to the weight and worthineſs. 


Scroop., So ſervice ſhall with ſteeled finews toil; 


a And labour ſhall refreſh itſelf with hope, 
7 To do your grace inceſſant ſervices. 


K. 1len, We judge no leſs, —Uncle of Exeter, : 


Enlarge the man committed yeſterday, 

That rail'd againſt our perſon: we conſider, 
It was exceſs of wine that ſet him on; | 

And, on his more advice,” we pardon him. 


Scroop, That's mercy, but too much ſecurity ; 


Tet him be puniſh d, ſovereign; leſt example 
Breed, by his ſufferance, more of ſuch a kind. 


K. Her. O, let us yet be merciful. 
Cam. So may your highneſs, and yet puniſh too. = 
Grey. Sir, you ſhow great mercy, if you sive him . 


5 Aſter the taſte of much correction. 


K. Hen, Alas, your too much love and care of me 
Are heavy oriſons gainſt this poor wretch, 


Il little faults, proceeding on diſtemper,? 


Shall not be wink'd at, how ſhall we . our eye, „ 


| When capital crimes, chew'd, ſwallow'd, and digeſted, 
[58 Aare Peron. | us Ve ll 7 ane that man, 


6 Shad compounded or Es up of duty and zeil. . 
On his return to more c9/n:ſs of mind. Jonx89N, 

8 j. e. ſudden paſſions. WARBURTON. | 
Perturbation of mind, 


| | Though 


| | Temper is equality or calmneſs of mind, from | 

aan equipoiſe or due mixture of paſſions, Diftemper of mind is the pre- 
-_ dominance of a paſſion, as di Wenger ot _ is the predominance. of a. 

bumour. Jon xsox. 
It has been juſt ſaid by the king, that it wvas axceſi of vine that ſet . mn 
en, and diſtemper may therefore mean intoxication, Dijiemper'd in = wk, | 
1s ſtill a common expreſſion. STEEVENS. | 


= 2 If we may not wink at ſmall faults, how wide muſt ⁊ue CEL eur 968 | 
28 great! f Jeunsen. : | 
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1374 KING HENRY V. | 
Though Cambridge, Scroop, and Grey,— —in i their dear care, Vil 


Would have him puniſh'd. An 
Who are the late commiſſioners ? 2 


Your bighneſs bade me aſk for i it W | 


There yours, lord Scroop of Maſham oak, fir knight, 
Grey of Northumberland, this ſame is yours :— | 


| We will aboard to-night. —Why, how now, gentlemen ? 3 
What ſee you in thoſe papers, that you loſe 
So much complexion ?— look ye, how they change! P 
Their cheeks are paper. Why, what read you chere, 5 
That hath ſo cowarded and chas d "Ru blood . 
| Out of appearance? 


; And do ſubmit me to your highneſs er. 


By your own counſel is ſuppreſs d and kill'd : 
Jou muſt not dare, for ſhame, to talk of mercy; 
For your own reaſons turn into your boſoms, 
As dogs upon their maſters, worrying them. 
See you, my princes, and my noble peers, 
Theſe Engliſh monſters! My lord of Cambridge here, 
| You know, how apt our love was, to accord © =» 
Jo furniſh him with all appertinents 
| Belonging to his honour; and this mann 
_ Hath, for a few light crowns, lightly conſpir'd, 
And ſworn unto the practices of France, 


” This knight,—no leſs tor bounty | bound 1 to us 


And tender preſervation of our 13. 


Cam. I one, my lord; 


Scroop. So did you me, my liege. 
Grey. And me, my royal ſovereign. 


K. Hen. Then, Richard, earl of Cambridge, there i . EL 


yours j— 


Read them; and know, I know your worthineſs, — 
My lord of Weſtmoreland, —and uncle Exeter,— 


EW. 14 confeſs my fault; 85 
Grey. Scroop. To which we all appeal. 


now to our French cauſe; I 


K. Hen. The mercy, that was quick 3 in us s but late, 


To kill us here in Hampton: to the which, 


| WEE commiſſioners? M. Mason. 1 
Tua is, {wings Jin g 
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Than Cambridge is, hath likewiſe . . 
What ſhall I ſay to thee, lord Scroop; thou cruel, 
1 Ing rateful, ſavage, and inhuman creature! ; 
Bis Thou, that didit bear the key of all my counſels, 
That knew'ſt the very bottom of my ſoul, | 
Ipnhat almoſt might'ſt have coin'd me into gold, 
Would'ſt thou have praQtis'd on me for thy ws 
Mlaay it be poſſible, that foreign hire 
Could out of thee extract one ſpark of evil, 
That might annoy my finger? tis ſo grange, - 
That, though the truth of it ſtands off as == . 
As black from white,“ my eye will ſcarcely ſee it. 
Treaſon, and murder, ever kept together, 
As two yoke-devils ſworn to either's purpoſe, 
Working ſo groſsly 5 in a natural cauſe, 
That admiration did not whoop at them: 
But thou, gainſt all proportion, didſt bring i in 
Wonder, to wait on treafon, and on murder: 
And whatſoever cunning fiend it was, _ 
| © That wrought upon thee ſo prepoſterouſly, _ 
Hl ath got the voice in hell for excellence: 
And other devils, that ſuggeſt by treaſous, 
Doo botch and bungle up damnation 
With patches, colours, and with forms being fetch'd 
From gliſtering ſemblances of piety ; 
Baut he, that temper'd thee,® bade thee ſtand up, 
Gave thee no inſtance why thou ſhould'ſt do treaſon, 
Unleſs to dub thee with the name of traitor. 
Tf that ſame dæmon, that hath gull'd thee thus, 
95 — * his " gait _ wu world, 


LS 4 Though 1 the 1 duk be as 5 apparent and viſible 28 black and ive con- 

Eh | thous to each other. To ſtand off, is ᷑tre releuè, to be prominent to theses 
eye, as the ſtrong parts of a picture. Jau xsox. | 
5 Palpaby; with a plain and viſible connexion of cauſe and effect. 

3 5 ne 8 
1 Though temper d may ſtand for formed or mau lded, yet I fancy tempted 

3 was the author's word, for it anſwers better to ſoggef in the oppoſition. 

„ | OHNSON © 
mM — 1 believe, i is the true d and eke thee | 

- fu pliable to his vill. an. Wt os | 
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Though Cambridge, Scroop, and Grey, —in their dear care, 
And tender preſervation of our perſon,— 


Would have him puniſh'd. And now to our French cauſes; _ 


Who are the late commiſſioners ?: 2 


Cam. I one, my lord; 
5 Your highneſs bade me aſk for it today. 80 


| Scroop, So did you me, my liege. 
Grey. And me, my royal ſovereign. 


K. Hen. Then, Richard, carl of Cambridge, there: is 


yours | 


There yours, lord Seroop of Maſham ;—and, fir knight, 
Grey of Northumberland, this ſame is yours ;S _ 
Read them; and Ee £ know your — , 0 


My lord of Weſtmoreland, —and uncle Exeter. 


We will aboard to-niglit. —Why, how now, gen tlemen n? . 
What ſee you in thoſe papers, that you loſe . 


So much complexion ?—look ye, how they change! 


Their cheeks are paper. Why, what read you _ 5 


That hath ſo cowarded and chas'd N blood - 


Out of a; ren 


Cam. 1 do confeſs my fault; 


| And do ſubmit me to your highneſs' RP. - 


Grey. Scroop.' To which we all appeal. Ee 
K. Hen, The mercy, that was quick 3 in us bat la, D 


By your own counſel is ſuppreſs'd and kill'd: 
Pou muſt not dare, for ſhame, to talk of mercy; $ 
For your own reaſons turn into your boſoms, 

As dogs upon their maſters, worrying them,— 

See you, my princes, and my noble peers, 


Theſe Engliſh monſters! My lord of Cambridge here, — 
You know, how apt our love was, to accord 


To furniſh him with all appertinents 
Belonging to his honour ; and this man 
HFatb, for a few light crowns, lightly Conſpir's, d, 
And {worn unto the practices of France, 

To kill us here in Hampton: to the which, 


This knight,—no leſs for bounty | bound to us 


e commiſſioners? M. MASon, 
ach is, nes ics eo 


: Than 41 
_— That is, as appears Eden the ſequel, who are. the ren. 0 N“ | 
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Than Cambridge is, —hath likewiſe ſworn.— But Oo! 


What ſhall I ſay to thee, lord Scroop ; thou cruel, 1 
ngrateful, ſavage, and inhuman creature! 1 
Thou, that didſt bear the key of all my counſels, 18 
That knew'ſt the very bottom of my ſoul, 1 
That almoft might'ſt have coin'd me into gold, iN 
Would'ſt thou have practis'd on me for thy uſe ? 1 
May it be poſlible, that foreign hire | 
Could out of thee extract one ſpark of evil, i| 
| That might annoy my finger ? tis ſo range, : 1 
That, though the truth of it ſtands off as groſs 446 
As black from white,“ my eye will ſcarcely ſee i its 118 
| Treaſon, and murder, ever kept together, 11 
As two yoke-devils {worn to either's purpoſe, | =; 1 
Working fo grolsly 5 in a natural cauſe, _ "mJ 
That admiration did not whoop at them: "ft 
| But thou, gainſt all proportion, didſt bring i in = 
Wonder, to wait on treaſon, and on murder: = 
And whatſoever cunning fiend it was, Ll 
That wrought upon thee ſo repoſterouſly, 18 
H'ath got the voice in hell for excellence: l 
And other devils, that ſuggeſt by treaſous, 1 
Do botch and bungle up damnation 8 
With patches, colours, and with forms being fetch'd "Ti 
From gliſtering ſemblances of piety; Mt 
But he, that temper'd thee,® bade thee ſtand up, - 48 
| Gave thee no inſtance why thou ſhould'ft do treaſon, 1 
Unleſs to dub thee with the name of traitor. . a 
If that ſame demon, that hath gull'd thee thus, 1 
is Should wan on lion mu wall the whole world, N of 
4 + Thoogh-& 15 truth he's as apparent and viſible as 6 Marks and Pe cone | 


> 8 2 
ee 
by 2 * I 


| tiguous to each other. To and off, is etre relew?, to be prominent to the ; 
eye, as the ſtrong parts of a picture. Jon Nvsõ . . 1 
* Palpablyz with a plain and vifible connexion of cauſe and effet. | 4 3 
Jonnsone * * 
0 Though temper? d may ſtand for formed: or mulded, yet I fancy tempted 1 
was the author's word, for it anfwers better to ego in the oppoſition. & 


1 per'd, 1 belle, is the true reading, and 4 means—rendered thee 1 N 
W glad to his Nu. (STEEVENS. | Fi! 
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% KING HENRY v. 
He might return to vaſty Tartar 7 back, 
And tell the legions—I can never win 

A ſoul ſo eaſy as that Engliſhman's. 


O, how haſt thou with jealouſy infected 

The ſweetneſs of afiance ! ꝰ Show men dutiful? 
Why, ſo didſt thou: Seem they grave and learned? 
Why, ſo didſt thou: Come they of noble family ? 


Why, ſo didſt thou: Seem they religious? 


Why, ſo didſt thou: Or are they ſpare in diet; 
Free from groſs paſſion, or of mirth, or anger; 
Conſtant in ſpirit, not ſwerving with the blood ; 7 
Garniſh'd and deck'd in modeſt complement 3 1 
Not working with the eye, without the ear? 


And, but in purged judgement, truſting neither? 


| Such, and ſo finely boulted, didſt thou ſeem: 3 


And thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot, 5 
To mark the full-fraught man, and beſt indued,4 


With ſome ſuſpicion, I will weep for thee; 


For this revolt of thine, methinks, 1s like 
Another fall of man, — Their faults are open, 


Arreſt them to the anſwer of the law; 


And God * them of their practices ! 


2 J. e, 7 artarus, "The fabled place of future puniſhment. 000 E. 


8 shakſpeare uſes this aggravation of the guilt of treachery with great 
judgement. One of the worſt conſequences of breach of truſt is the di. 
minution of that confidence which makes the happineſs of life, and the 


diſſemination of ſuſpicion, which is the poiſon of ſociety. Jonxsox. 


Complement has in this inſtance the ſame ſenſe as in Lowe's Labour's 
Left, Act I, Complements, | in the age of Shakſpeare, meant the ſame as 


accompliſhments | In the preſent one. STEEVENS. 


By the epithet modeſt the king means that Scroop's s accompliſhments - 
were not oſtentatiouſly diſplay d. M ALONE. 


2 The king means to ſay of Scroop, that he was a cautious man, who 


knew. that fronti nulla fides, that a ſpecious appearance was deceitful, and 
therefore did not work evith the eye, without the ear, did not truſt te 
air or look of any man till he had tried him by angry and e 5 
tion. JokNso. | 


3 1, e. refined or purged from all faults; Gas „„ | 


Boulted is the ſame with / Nel, and has conſequently the meaning of | 


refined. Jou x so. 


1 Beſt indued is a phraſe equivalent to=-gifted or endowed | in the mok : 


acer manners STEEVENS, | 


Er z 
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5 KING HENRY V. 577 
Exe. J arreſt thee of high treaſon, by the name of Richard 


carl of Cambridge. 


] arreſt thee of high treaſon, by che name of Bene lord 


Scroop of Maſham. 


I arreſt thee of high treaſon, by the” name of Thomas 


Grey, knight of Northumberland. 

Scro9p. Our purpoſes God juſtly hath tore d; 

7 And [ repent my fault, more than my death; 
Which I beſeech your highneſs to forgive, 

Although my body pay the price of it. 
Dam. For me, — the gold of France did not ſeduce; 7 
Although I did admit it as a motive, 

The ſooner to effect what I intended: 

But God be thanked for prevention; 

Which I in ſufferance heartily will rejoice, 

| Beſceching God, and you, to pardon me. 

Grey, Never did faithful ſubjeck more rejoice 


At the diſcovery of moſt dangerous, treaſon, 


Than ] do at this hour joy o'er myſelf, 
Prevented from a damned enterprize : _ 

My fault, but not my body, pardon, ſorereign. 
K. Hen, God quit you in his mercy ! Hear your ſentence, 
You have conſpir'd againſt our royal perſon, 
| Join'd with an enemy proclaim'd,” and from his coffers 
Receiv'd the golden earneſt of our death ; 
Wherein you would have fold your king to laughter, 
His Princes and his 8 to fervicude,. | . 


His 


5 The intend» d . chat he alludes 40% was the caking off Hows: 
to make room for his brother-in-law. Martoneg, 


One of the conſpirators againſt Queen Elizabeth, I think Parry, 


concludes his letter to her with theſe words: a culpa, but not a pany 
efulve me, miſt dear lady.“ This letter was much read at that times 
123155 ] and our author doubtleſs copied it, | 

Ihis whole ſcene was much enlarged and improved alter "the firſt edi- 
tion; the particular inſertions it would be tedious to munen, and tedi- 

ous without much uſe. JoaunsoNn. 1 

Ihe words of Parry? $ letter are, 6 Diſcharge me 4 c pd, but not 

4 pena, good ladie,”” REED. 

7 Mr. Ritſon recommends the omiſſion of this ward wich deform the 

meaſure, "WER EVENS, p © - Ek 
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His ſubjeQs to oppreſſion and contempt, 


And his whole kingdom unto deſolation, 


Touching our perſon, ſeek we no revenge; 
But we our kingdom's ſafety muſt ſo tender, 


_ Whoſe ruin you three ſought, that to her laws 
We dodeliver you, Get you therefore n 


Poor miſerable wretches, to your death: 


I be taſte whereof, God, of his mercy, give you 
Patience to endure, and true repentance 


Of all your dear offences \_—Bear them hence. 
[ Exennt Conſpirators, guarded. 


Fi Now, lords, for France; the enterprize whereof 


Shall be to you, as us, like glorious, : 
We doubt not of a fair and lucky war; 


Since God ſo graciouſly hath brought to light | 
This dangerous treaſon, lurking in our way, 
To hinder our beginnings, we doubt not now, 


But every rub is ſmoothed on our way, 
Then, forth, dear countrymen ; let us deliver 
Our puiſlance into the hand of God, 


7 Putting it ſtraight in expedition, 
 Cheerly to ſea; the ſigns of war nn, 
No king of England, if not king of Frances. _TExeunt, 


: | 8 C x N E II. . 
London. Mrs. Quickly's Hou? © 


Euer PIS ror, Mrs. QUICKLY, NYM, BakpolPy, 
and Boy. 1 


Quick, Pr ythee, honey. ſueet huſband, let me e bring thee 


to Staines,® 
Pi. No; for my manly heart doth yern.— 


Batdoiph, be blith ; ;—Nym, rouſe thy vaunting veins z 
Hoy, briftle thy courage up; for Falſtaff he is dead, 


And we muſt yern therefore. 


Bard. Would, I were with him, whereſome's er he is, : 
either in heaven - or in hell! 
Quick. Nay, ſure, he's not in hell; het > in Ae 
boſom, if ever man went to Arthur $ boſom, A made a 


finer 
| 2 lo e. let me 3 „ or - accompany 1 RE. 
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„IIe ü Nr v. $79. 
iner end, and went away, an it had been any chriſtom child ; * 
br parted... even Juſt between twelve — one, cen at turning 


5 the 
B 9 rd x] for fiat; JouNnszon. 


| Every man that dies, makes a fal end; but Mrs. Quickly means to 


4 ſcribe Falſtaff 's behaviour at his exit, as uncommonly placid. He 


made a fire end,“ is at this day a vulgar expreſſion, when any perſon 
dies with reſolution and devotion, 80 Ophelia fays of her father: 
They fay, he made a good end,” M. Mason. 


Our author has elſewhere uſed the comparative for the poſitive, Mrs. 


- Quickly, however, needs no juſtification for not adhering to the rules of | 


grammar, 
What ſeems to militate againſt Dr, Johnfon? s interpretation is, that the 


Word zal, which he ſuppoſes to have been meant, is rather too lerne 
for the hoſteſs. MALON E. 


.9 The old quarto has it= criſomb'd child, | | 
The chryſom was no more than the white cloth put on the new bap- 
tiſed chid.“ See Fobnſun's Canons of Eceleſ. Law, 1720. 


I have ſomewhere (but cannot recolle& where) met with this further 


account of it; that the chryſom was allowed to be carried out of the church, 


to enwrap ſuch children as were in too weak a condition to be borne thi. 1 7 
ther; the chryſom being ſuppoſed to make every place holy. This 


cuſtom would rather ſtrengthen the alluſion to the weak condition of 
Falſtaff. 


The child itſelf was ſometimes called a \ chryſom, as appears from the 


| following paſlage in The Fancies Chaſte and Noble, 1638 bond f the boy 
| ka L ever ſaid was a very chriſome in the thing you wot," 


STEEVEN?. 
In the Liturgie, 2 E. VI. Form of private Baptiſm, is this direction: 
% (Then the miniſter ſhall put the white veſture; commonly called the 


cbriſames upon the child, Fc. The Clary of Du Change, vide Chrij- 


male, explains this ceremony thus: «6 Quippe olim ut et hodie, baptiza- 


torum, ſtatim atque chriſmate in fronte ungebantur, ne chriſma de flueret, 


capita Panne candido obvelvebantur, qui octava demum die ab 1is aufere- 


batur.“ During the time therefore of their wearing this veſture, the 
children were, I ſuppoſe, called chriſomes. One is regiſtered under this 
deſcription in the regiſter of Thatcham, Berks, 1605. (Hearne's Appen 
dix to the H:5ry of Glaſtonbury, Pe 275.) A younge crijome being 2 a man 


bild, beinge found drowned, & e. TYVRWRITT. 
Ihe cbriſom is properly explained as the white garment put upon the | 


child at its baptiſm. And this the child wore till the time the mother 
came to be churched, who was then to offer it to the miniſter. So that, 
truly ſpeaking, a chriſom child was one that died after it had been bap - 


tized, and before its mother was churched. Erroneouſly, however, it 
was uſed for children that die before they are baptized ;z and by this de- 


 aomigation ſuch children were 6 entered in che bills of mortality down ro 


| = 
Cen. 
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o'the tide : 2 for after I ſaw him fumble with the ſheets, and 
play with flowers, and {mile upon his fingers“ ends, I knew 


there was but one, way zu for his noſe was as ſharp as a pen, 


and a babbled of green hields.? How ow; fr John! ? quoth | 


the year 1726. But have I not (ene in ſome edition, chriſtom child; ? If 
that reading were ſupported by any copy of authority, I ſhould like it 
much. It agrees better with my dame's enuntiation, who was not very 
likely to pronounce a hard word with propriety, and who Juſt before had 


called Abraham— Arthur. W HALLE. 


Mr. Whalley is right in his conjecture, The firſt folio reads chriftom. | 
Blount, in his Gr.0s$0GRAPHY, 1678, ſays, that chriſoms in the bills of 


mortality are ſuch children as die within the month of birth, becauſe du- 
ring that time they uſe to wear the chriſom- clothᷣ. Maron E. 


2 It has been a very old opinion, which Mead, de i imperis ſolis, quotes, as 


if he believed it, that nobody dies but in the time of ebb: half the 
deaths in London confute the notion; ; but we find. that 1 it Was common : 
among the women of the poet's time. JonnsoN, | 


3 The ſame indication of approaching death is enumerated by Celfus, 15 ; | | 
Lommius, Hippocrates and Galen, CoLtins. | 


+ I believe this phraſe is proverbial, en | wa 
5 The oid copy [i. e. the firſt folio, ] reads fer bis IP Was as « ſharp 25 


as a pen, and a table of green fields. STEEVENS, 


Theſe words, and a table of green fields, are not to be found } in the old 
editions of 1600 and 1608, This nonſenſe got into all the following edi- 


tions by a pleaſant miſtake of the ſtage editors, who printed from the com- 


mon piece-meal written parts in the play-houſe. A table was here di- 
rected to be brought in, (it being a ſcene in a tavern where they drink 

at parting), and this dire tion crept into the text from the margin. Green- 
field was the name ol the property- man in that time, who furniſhed i im- 

ple ments, &c. for the actors, A table of Greenfield's. Por x. | | 
So reaſonable an account of this blunder, Mr. Theobald could not 2c» 5 
quieſce in. He thought a fable of Greenfield's, part of the text, only cor- 
rupted, and that it fhould be read, be bavbled of green: feldt, becauſe men 


do ſo in the ravings of a calenture. But he did not conſider how ill this 


agrees with the nature of the knight's illneſs, who was now in no bab- 


bling humour; and ſo far from wanting cooling in green fields, that his 


teet were very cold, and he juſt expiring, WARBURTON. 
U pon this paſſage Mr. Theobald has a note that fills a page, which I 
omit in pity to my readers, ſince he only endeavours to prove, what I 


think every reader perceives to be true, that at this time no zable could 
be wanted, Mr. Pope, in an appendix to his own edition in fla mo. 
ſeems to admit Theobald's emendation, which we would have allowed to 
be urcommonly happy, bad we not been prejudiced againſt it by Mr. 


Pope's firit note, with which, as it excites merriment, we are loath to 
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J: what, man! be of ood cheer. So 'a cried out- God, 
0 


God, God! three or four times: now I, to comfort him, 
bid him, *a ſhould not think of God; 1 hoped, there was 


no. need to trouble himſelf with any ſach thoughts yet: So, 


?a bade me lay more clothes on his feet: I put my hand into 


the bed, and felt them, and they were as cold as any ſtone; 
then I felt to his knees, and fo ERA, and upward, and all 
Was as cold as any 18888 


tormerly and ſtill are fixed to the backs or covers. Mother Quickly 
compares Falſtaff's noſe (which in dying perſons grows thin and jharp) 


to one of thoſe pens, very properly, and the meant probably to have ſaid, 
on a table-b6k with a ſhagreen Comer or ſhagreen table; but, in her uſual 
Mundering way, ſhe calls it a table of green feils, or a table covered with 


green-fhinz which the blundering tranſcriber turned into geen; and 


our editors have turned the prettieſt” blunder in Shakſpeare, quite out of 
dcors. SMITH, i 
Dr. Warburton objects to Theobald's emendation, on the 1 8 
the nature of Falſtaff's illneſs; „ who was ſo far from babbling, or 
_ wanting cooling in green fields, "that his fect were cold, and he was Juſt 
Expiring.” But his diſorder had been a burning quotidian tertian,?? 
It is, I think, a much ſtronger objection, that the word Table, with a 
capital letter, (for ſo it appears in the old copy,) is very unlikely to have 


been printed inſtead of babb/ed, This w is, however, preferable to 
any that has been yet propoſed. | 
On this difficult paſſage 1 had once a conje cure. It was, that the 


word table 13 right, and that the corrupted word is and, which may have 

been milprinted for in; a miſtake that has happened elſ-where in theſe 
plays: and thus the paſſage will run Aud his roſe awas as ſvarpas a pen in 
a table of green fields. —A pen may have been uicd for 4 prfelgs and a table 
: for a picture. 


The pointed Rakes of which pinfolds are Hmerimes formed, were 


perhaps in the poet's thoughts. MaLON E. 


It has been obſerved (particularly by the ſaperiicion of Sw) of _ 
people near death, when they are delirious by a fever, that they talk of : 


removing z as it has of thoſe in a caleature, chat they have their heads run 
on green fields. 'THEOBALD. 


© Such is the end of Falſtaff, from whom Shakſpo are had prom! iſed us 


in his epilogue to K. H. my IV. that we ſhould receive more entertain= 


ment, It happened to Shakſpeare, as to other writers, to have his ma- 
en crowded with a tumultuary confulon of images, which, wile 


WE Ce I: 


| | Nm. : 
Had the former editors been appr! 07% that table, in our author, 

ſignifies a pocket book, I believe they would have retained it with the 
ſollowing alteration for his noſe was as ſharpas a pen ujon a table of green 
fells On table books, ſilver or ſteel pens, very tharp-pointed, were 
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Mu. They fay, he cried out of fack,. 
Dich, Ay, that a' did. | 

Bard. And of women. 

Quicl. Nay, that a* did not. 


"Boy. Yes, that a did; and ſaid, they were devils inear⸗ 
nate. 


Dick, 'A could never abide carnation ; 7 was a colour 
he never lik'd. 


By. A ſaid once, the devil would have bin about Wo- 
men. 


Quick. A ! in ſome ſort, ie kindle women ; bot 


then he was rheumatick; and talk d of the whore of Baby 5 
lon. 


Boy, Do you not remember, ” a ſaw a flea ſtick upon bar. 


dolph's noſe; and a ſaid, it was a black ſoul buraing in : 
hel]-fire ? 


"ZOO. as the fuel is gone, that maintain d that fires | 
that's all the riches ] got in his ſervice, 


NM. Shall we hog | off? the ang will be gone from 
warp NE = 


ome, let's away. —My Jars, give me thy Vps. | 
Look to my . and my moyeables : ; 5 
5 | C 
they were Yet unſorted and unexamined, Win ſafficient to furoith a 
Jong train of incidents, and a new variety of merriment; but which, 
when he was to produce them to view, ſhrunk ſuddenly from him, or 
Could not be accommodated to his general de ſign. That he once de ſigned 
to have brought Falſtaff on the ſcene again, we know from bimſelf; but 
whether he could contrive no train of adventures ſuitable to his ett 3 
or could match him with no companions likely to quicken his humour, or 
could open no new vein of pleaſantry, and was afraid to continue the 
ſame ftrain leſt it ſhould not find the ſame reception, he has here, for 
ever diſca16-d him, and made haſte to deſpatch him, perhaps for the ſame 
reaſon for which Addiſon killed Sir Roger, that no other hand micht 
4 attempt to exhibit him. 
Let meaner authors learn from this example, chat i it is 8 to ſell 2 
the bear which is yet not hunted; to promiſe to the publick what they : 


have not written. 


This diſappointment probably inclined Queen Elizabeth to command 
the poet to produce him once again, and to ſhow him in love or court- | 
hip. This was, indeed, a new fource of humour, and „ a new. 5 

play from the former characters. JohN SON. 
7 Mrs. Quickh blunde: * miſtaking the word incarnate for a colour. | 
| en 
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KING HENRY v. 581 


Let ſenſes rule; * the word is, Pitch and pay; ® 

Truſt none; 

For oaths are firaws, 1 men's faiths are waſer. cakes, 
And hold-faſt is the only dog,* my duck 

_ Therefore, cawers be thy counſellor, 

_ Go, clear thy chryſtals.3— Yoke-fellows in arms, 
Let us to France! like horſe-leeches, my boys; 
Jo ſuck, to ſuck, the very blood to ſuck ! 

N And that is but unwholeſome food, they ſay. 

. Pic. Touch her ſoft mouth, and march. 

Bard. Farewell, hoſtels. —_ | [Kiffng ber. 
Mum. I cannot kiſs, that is the "CLIO of i it; but adieu. 
1 Pi . Let houſewilery: * ; "keep cloie,4 1 thee com- 

mand, 
Re, T arewell ; adieu. 725 | [Exeunt. 


4% I think this i is wrongs but how to reform it 1 do not fee, Perhaps 
we may read: 8 | 
© Let ſenſe us rule; 


Piſtol is taking leave of his wiſe, and giving heb advices as he kiſſes her; 
he ſees her rather wee ping than attending, and, ſuppoſing that in her heart 


he is ſtill longing to go with him part of the way, he cries, Let ſenſe us 


rule, that is, let us not give Way to feeliſh fondneſs, but be ruled by our better 


 wnderſflanding. He then continues his ane for her conduct in his 
abſence, JoHN80N, _ 


| Let ſenſes rule evidently r means, let prudence govern you : conduct yourſelf | 
ſenſibly; and it agrees with what precedes and what follows. Mr. M. 


Maſon would read, „Let ſentences rule; by which he means ſayings, 


or proverbs ; and accordingly (fays he) Piſtol gives us a ſtring of them in 


3 the remainder of his ſpeech. STEEVENS. 


9 The caution was a very proper one to Mrs. Quickly, who had ſuf. 


bers be fore, by letting Falſtaff run in her debt. STEEVENS. 


One of the old laws of Blackwell-hall was, that a © penny be paid by the | 


owner of every bale of cloth for piching.” FARMER», 


- 2 Alluding to the proverbial ſay ing.“ Brag | is a good dog but boldfaſt 


| is a better.” Douce. 


3 Dry thine eyes: but I think i It may better mean, in this Places wg: 


thy glaſſes. Jounson. 
The firſt explanation is certainly the true one. 155 EEVENS, 


4 An anonymous writer ſuppoſes that by the words—keep cloſe, piſtol | 
means keep evithin dcors, That this was not the meaning, is 7 de- 


Cifively by the words of the quarro. MaroNE. 


Perhaps, the words—keep clefe, were rendered perfectly intelligible by 


the action that actompanied them on the ſtage, STEEVEXS, 
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2 KING HENRY V. 


Mm. They fay, he cried out of ſack, - 
_ Daich, Ay, that a' did, 

Bard. And of women, 

 Duich, Nay „that a? did not, 


Boy. Yes, that 'a did ; ; and ſaid, they were devils incar- 
nate, 


Quich. A could never abide carnation; “ 'twas a colour 


he never lik'd. 


By. A ſaid once, the devil would have bim n about » wo- 
men. 
Quick. A Ka; in ſome ſort, indeed, handle”: women: but 
then he was rheumatick; and talk d of the whore of * . 
lon. 


Boy. Do you not remeimber, a 7 20 a flea ſtick upon Bar- 25 


| dolph's noſe; and a ſaid, it was a black ſoul burning in 
| Hell-fire ? D 


Bard. Well, the fuel is gone, chat maintain'd that fire: 


that's all the riches I got in his ſervice, 


Mr. Shall we ſhog off? the King will be gone from | 
Southampton, _ 5 

Pift. Lone. let's away. My love, give me e thy lips. 
Look to my chattels, and my moveables: . 


Let 


they were yet nülbrtel 1 3 ſeemed LD IR to furniſh a 


Jong train of incidents, and a new variety of merriment; but Which, 
when he was to produce them to view, ſhrunk ſuddenly from him, or 


Could not be accommodated to his general de ſign. That he once deſigned _ 
to have brought Falſtaff on the ſcene again, we know from bimſelf; but 


whether he could contrive no train of adventures ſuitable to his 0 "7 
or could match him with no companions likely to quicken his humour, or 


could open no new vein of pleaſantry, and was afraid to continue the 
_ ſame ſtrain leſt it ſhould not find the ſame reception, he has here, for 
ever diſca1d-d him, and made haſte to deſpatch him, perhaps for the ſame _ 
reaſon for which Addiſon killed Sir Roger, that no other hand might 85 
- attempt to exhibit him. | £ 
Let meaner authors learn from this example, that it is Jan to ſell 


the bear which is yet not hunted; to promiſe to the PUCK what they DT 
: "Have not written. | 


This diſappointment probably inclined Query Elizabeth to mind 


the poet to produce him once again, and to ſhow him in love or court- FF 


ſhip. This was, indeed, a new ſource of humour, and produced a new 
play from the former charaQters, Jon x Sox. 

7 Mrs. 99 blunders, miſtaking the word incarnate for a colour. 

| | HENDERSON» 5 


KING HENRY v. | 581 

Let ſenſes rule; the word | is, Pitch and pay; 9 
Truſt none; | 

For oaths are ſtraws, men's faiths are waſer- cakes, 
And hold-faſt is the only dog, my duck ; 

Therefore, cavers be thy counſellor. es 
Go, clear thy chryſtals,.3— Yoke-fellows in arms, 
Let us to France ! like horſe-leeches, wy boys; 
Io ſuck, to ſuck, the very blood to ſuck ! 
Boy. And that is but unwholeſome food, they ſay. 

PP Touch her ſoft mouth, and march, 
Bard. Farewell, hoſtels _ [Kifing Jes 
Mm. I cannot kiſs, that is the br of it; but adieu. 


Pit. Let houſewifery appear; _P TO 1 thee com- 


mand. | 
Wick, Farewell; adieu, Es | Laut. 


| * I think this | is ; wrong, bot how t to reform it 1 d not fee, Perhaps 
"we may tend: | ES 

| Let ſenſe us rule; 7 

Piſtol is taking leave of his wife, 5 giving OR advice as he kaltes per; ; 
He ſees her rather weeping than attending, and, ſuppoſing that in her heart 


mhe is ſtill longing to go with him part of the way, he cries, Let ſenſe us 


rule, that is, let us not give way to fooliſh fondreſs, bit be ruled by cur better 


 wnderſlanding. He then continues his directions for her conduct ia his 


abſence, JonNs0N, 
Let ſenſes rule evidently means, let prudence govern you : conduct yourſelf 


 ſenfibly ; ; and it agrees with what precedes and what follows. Mr. M. 


| Maſon would read, < Let fentences rule ;“ by which he means ſayings, 
or proverbs ; and accordingly (ſays he) Piſtol gives us a ſtring of them! in 
the remainder of his ſpeech. STEEVEN S. 

he caution was a very proper one to Mrs. Quickly, who had ſufe 
| fered before, by letting Falſtaff run in her debt. SrEEVEN S. 


One of the old laws of Blackwell- hall was, that a penny be paid by the 


owner of every bale of cloth for puching.” FarMER. 


2 Alluding to the proverbial e 6 Brag | is a good dog, but boldfat 


is a better.” Douce. 

Dry thine eyes: but 1 think | it may better mean, in this place, adh 
thy glaſſes. JonnsoN. 
_ The firſt explanation is certainly the true one, 872 EEVENS., 


An anonymous writer ſuppoſes that by the words—keep cloſe, Piſtol | 
18 means keep within deors. That this was not the meaning, 18 proved de- 5 


ciſively by the words of the quarro. MaLON E. 


Perhaps, the words—keep clfe, were rendered perfe ly ele by : 


the en that accompanied them on the ſtage. 8 EE VERS. 
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| SC E N E. IV. | 
France. A room in the French King's Palace. | 


Enter the French King attended; the Dauphin, the Dude * 


Bun ON D, the Conſtable, and others, | 
Fr. Ring. Thus come the Engliſh with full | power upon 


+> "483 

And more than carefully! it us concerns, i 

To anſwer royally in our defences. 

Therefore the Dukes of Berry, and of Bretagne, 


Of Brabant, and of Orleans, ſhall make forth,— 
And you, prince Dauphin, —with all ſwift deſpatch, 
To line, and new repair, our towns of war, 
Wich men of courage, and with means defendant ; _ 
For England his approaches makes as ves | 
As waters to the ſucking of a gulf, 

It fits us then, to be as provident 

As fear may reach us, out of late examples 
Left by the fatal and neglected Engliſh 
pon our fields. 


. My moſt redoubted Riker - 


It is moſt meet we arm us 'gainſt the foe; _ 

For peace itſelf ſhould not ſo dull a kingdom,s ) | 
(Though war, nor no known quarrel, were in queſtion, 

Rut that defences, muſters, preparations, : 


Should be maintain'd, aſſembled, and colledted, 


As were a war in expectation, | 


"Therefore, 1 ſay, tis meet we all 90 id 

Jo view the fick and feeble parts of France: 4. 
And let us do it with no ſhew of fear; 
No, with no more, than if we heard chat England 


Were buſied with a Whitſun morris- dance: 


For, my good liege, ſhe is ſo idly king d, 
Jer ſcepter ſo fantaſtically borne 

_ By a vain, giddy, ſhallow, humourous youth, 
. That fear attends her not. | 


| 5 1 than carefully is 1 more « than « common care; 2 phraſe of the 
| ſame kind with better 1 well, Jourson. | | 


i. e. render it callous, inſenſible. STEEvVENS, 


KING HENRY „„ -ohe 


"Con: a O peace, prince Dauphin! | 
You are too agch miſtaken in this king: 
Queſtion your grace the late ambaſſadors, 
With what great ſtate he heard their ombaty, 
How well ſupplied with noble counſellors, | 
How modeſt in exception,” and, withal, 
How terrible in conſtant reſolution, — | 
And you ſhall find, his vanities foreſpent 
Were but the outſide of the Roman 3 
Covering diſcretion with a coat of folly ; * 
As gardeners do with ordure hide thoſe roots 
That ſhall firſt ipring, and be moſt delicate. 
Dau, Well, 'tis not ſo, my lord high e 

But though we think it ſo, it is no matter: :; - 
In caſes of defence, 't tis belt to wegh. 


7 How „ Sffident and decent in making objektions. n 125 


"> Shakſpeare not having given us, in the Firit or Second part of Henry 
5 IV. or in any other place but this, the remoteſt hint of the circumſtance 
here alluded to, the compariſon muſt needs be a little obſcure to thoſe who 


do not know or reflect that ſome hiſtorians have told us, that Henry IV. 
had entertained a deep jealouſy of his ſon's aſpiri1; ſuperior genius, 


; Therefore to prevent all umbrage, the + #1 2CC withdrew from public affairs, . 
and amuſed himſelf in conſorting with a di ſſolute crew of robbers. It 
ſeems to me, that Shakſpeare was ignorant of this circumſtance when he 


wrote the two parts of Henry IV. for it might have been ſo managed 
zs to have given new beauties to the character of Hal, and great improve- 


ments to the plot. And with regard to theſe matters, Shakſpeare gene- 


rally tells us all he knew, and as ſoon as he knew it, WARBVURTON. 


Dr. Warburton, as uſual, appears to me to refine too much. I believe, 


Shak ſpeare meant no more than that Henry, in his external appearance, 


0 was like the elder Brutus, wild and siddy, while 1 in fact his anderftanding 
Z Was good. | 
Thomas Otterbourne and the tran llator of Titus Livius indeed ſay, that | 


5 Henry the Fourth in his latter days was jealous of his ſon, and appre- 


hended that he would attempt to depoſe him; to remove which ſuſpicion, 


the prince is ſaid (from the relation of an earl of Ormond, who was an 


: eye witneſs of the fact,) to have gone with a great party >; his friends to ; 
dis father, in the twelfth year of his reign, and to have preſented him 
with a dagger, which he deſired the king to plunge into his breaſt, if he 


Kill entertained any doubts of his loyalty: but, I believe, it is no whe re 


aid, that he threw himſ:If into the company of diſfolote perſons to avoid 
giving umbrage to his father, or betook himfelf to ircegular cour ſes wich + 


A e view of Wee his Fulpicione. Maros E. 
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And he is bred out of that bloody ſtrain, 


$30 RING HENRY--Y.,. 
'The enemy more mighty than he ſeems, 
So the proportions of defence are fill d; 
Which, of a weak and niggardly projection,“ | 
Doth, like a miſer, To his coat, with NE” 
A little cloth, 
Fr, King. Think we king Harry ſtrong ; 
And, princes, look, you ſtrongly arm to meet him. 
Ihe kindred of him hath been fleſh'd upon us; 


That haunted us 3 in our familiar paths: 

Witneſs our too much memorable ſhame, 

When Creſſy battle fatally was ſtruck, 

And all our princes captiv'd, by the hand - . 8 
Of that black name, Edward black prince of Wales ; ; 
 Whiles that his mountain fire,—on mountain fanding, 5 

Up in the air, crown'd with the golden _— 
| Saw his heroical ſeed, and ſmil'd to ſee him 
Mangle the work of nature, and deface _ 

The patterns that by God and by French fathers | 

Had twenty years been made. This is a ſtem 

Of that victorious ſtock ; and let us fear 

5 The native e and fete of him. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 5 
Me. Ambaſſadors from Henry King « of England 
Do crave admittance to your majeſty, 


Fr. King. We'll give them prefent audience, Go o and. : 
bring chem. 


| Exon Meſſ. ard certain Lords, 5 
: You © this chaſe is hotly | ollow'd, friends. 3 


Dau. Turn head, and ſtop purſuit : for cownrd PE . 
= Moſt ſpend their mouths, 5 when what they ſeem to Aten 
Ty Runs far before them. Good my ſovereigns Ta 180 


5 5 Prejefiion 1 veliens; 1 is here aſd for fre or r preemeption It mays 8 
| however, mean preparation. MALONE. | | 8 
8 train, lineage. RExD. . e 
3 To baunt is a word of the utmoſt benen . ſhows that they 3 
dteaded the Engliſh as goblins and ſpirits. Jounson.. — 
+ Nis fate is what is allotted him by deſtiny, or what he 18 fated to os 
perform. JounsoN. 


5 5 That | is, bark z the ſportſman term. Jonson, ; 
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Take up the Enzlifh ſhort ; and let them know 
Of whata monarchy you are the head ; wh 
Self-love, my liege, is not fo vile a fin, 55 1 


As felt- -negledtin . 


4 He wills you, in the name of God Almighty, en 5 8 
That you diveſt yourſelf, and lay apart obo 148 
Ihe borrow'd glories, that, by gift of heaven, 101 
By law of nature, and of nations, long <5, Wi 
To him, and to his heirs ; namely, the crown, 1:74 
And all wide-ſtretched honours that pertain, _ . 11 
Buy cuſtom and the ordinance of times, | — "mn 


»Tis no ſiniſter, nor no aukward claim, EE. 
Pick'd from the worm-holes of ie ug d days, | 1 


5 He ſends you this moſt memorable line,“ 5 | [Give Ves a a pepers | . | | 
In every branch truly demonſtrative; 1 | is 
Willing you, overiook this pedigree : 


: From his moſt fam d of famous ancetors, 


Your crown and kingdom, indirectly held 
From him the native and true challenger. 


Eren! in your hearts, there will he rake for it: 

And therefore in fierce tempeſt is he coming, 

In thunder, and in earthquake, like a Jore; = 

(That, if requiring fail, he will compel 5). 

And bids you, in the bowels of the Lord, 

Deliver up the crown: and to take mercy 

On the poor ſouls, for whom this hungry war 
Opens his vaſty jaws; and on your head 

5 T0008 he the widows tents, the orphan 8 cries, 


KING HENRY v. 587 


Netenter Lack, aoith Fair and train. 


3 King V From our brotber 1 | #1 
Exe. From him; ; dl thus he greets your majeſty, _ 118 


Unto the crown of France. That you may know, 1 : 1 | 


Nor from the duſt of old oblivion rak'd, 1 


And, when you find him evenly deriv d 


Edward the third, he bids you then reſign 


Fr. King, Or elſe what follows? 355 
Exe. Bloody conſtraint! for if you hide the crown v4 


Ahe 
0 This benen; tit ee. of YA lat.. lauten. . 
| Co | 


„ KING HENRY v. 


The dead men's blood,s the pining maidens? groans, 5 
For huſbands, fathers, and betrothed lovers, 
That ſhall be ſwallow'd in this controverſy, 0 
This is his claim, his threat'ning, and my meſſage; 5 
Unleſs the Dauphin be in preſence here, = 
To whom expreſsly I bring greeting too. . 
Fr. King. For us, we will conſider of this further: 1 
= To-morrow ſhall you bear our full intent | 
Hack to our brother of England. Py 15 
„ For the 8 
I ſtand here for ww; What to him from England? 
Exe. Scorn, and defiance: ſlight regard, contempt, | ; 
And any thing that may not miſbecome : 
The mighty ſender, doth he prize you at. 
_ Thus ſays my king: and, if your father's bighnefs 
Do not, in grant of all demande at large, 
Sweeten the bitter mock you ſent his majeſty, 


He'll call you to ſo hot an anſwer for it, 


That caves and womby Yaultages of France 
Shall chide your treſpaſs,3 and return your mock 
In ſecond accent of his ordnance. 

Dau. Say, if my father render fair reply, 

It is againſt my will: for I defire _ 
Nothing but odds with England; to that end, 
As matching to his youth and vanity,  _ 
I did prefent him with thoſe Paris balls, 
Exe. He'll make your Paris Louvre ſhake for i it, 
Mere it the miſtreſs court of mighty Europe: 
And, be aſſur'd, you'll find a difference, 

(As we, his ſubjects, Bare in wonder found * 
ghetween the promiſe of his greener days, 
And theſe he maſters now ; now he weighs time, 
Even to the utmoſt grain; which you ſhall read 

In Four own _ if he ſtay 1 in France, - - . 


F. King, 


> ES The diſpoſition of the images wire more « regular if we were to read 
thus: "Re | | | | ; 
uf on Jour head e 

iT urning 8 dead men's blood, the 3 4 tears, = 
| The orphans” cries, the pining ds greans. Jonx son. 
8 To ebige 1 is to refourd, to ccko. | ST EEVENS. by 


KING HENRY v. 589. 
Fre r. Eng. F6-martow ſhall you know our mind at full. 
Exe. Deſpatch us with all ſpeed, leſt that our King | 
- Come here himſelf to queſtion our delay; _ 


For he is footed in this land already. _ 
Fr. King. You ſhall be ſoon deſpatch'd, with far eon · 


3 ditions: 
5 A night 1 1s but ſmall breath, 4 little pauſe, | | | 
"0D anſwer matters of this e 1 [ Exeunt, 


— 2 


ar m. 


Euter cnon us. 


| "Os "Thus with i imagin' d wing our ſuift ſcene lies, 
ts motion of no leſs celerity 
Than that of thought, Suppoſe, . you have ſeen 
The well- appointed 9 king at Hampton pier 
_ Embark his royalty; 2 and his brave fleet 
With filken ſtreamers the young Phœbus fanning. 
Play with your fancies; and in them behold, 


5 pon the hempen tackle, ſhipboys climbing : 


3 Pert. T. Wan ron. | 


"ws the ſhrill whiſtle, which doth order give 
To ſounds confus'd : behold the threaden ſails, 
- Borne with the inviſible and creeping wind, 
Draw the huge bottoms . the furrow'd ſea, OE, 
„ | Breaſting 
"S] i. e. Well furniſhed with all the acertcies of war. STEEVENS. 
2 All the editions downwards, implicitly, after the firſt folio, read 
Dover pier. But could the poet poſſibly be ſo diſcordant from himſelf 
(and the Chr oricles, which he copied,) to make the king here embark at 
Dover: whe! he has before told us ſo preciſely, and that ſo often over, 
that he embarked at Southampton ? J dare acquit the poet from ſo fla- 
grant a variation. The indolence of a tranſcriber, or a compoſitor at 
_ preſs, muſt give riſe to ſuch an error. They, ſeeing pier at the end of 
the verſe, unluckily thought of Dover pier, as the beſt known to them; 1 
5 and ſo unawares corrupted the text. TUEOBAL VD. 5 
Among the records of the town of Southampton, they e a minute 
"and authentick account (drawn up at that time) of the encampment of 
Henry the Fifth near the town, before this embarkment for France, It 
is remarkable, that the place where the army was encamped, then a low 
level plain or a down, is now entirely covered with leit and called Wei: | 


_— 


: 1 
| | 


466 Es KING HENRY . „ 
Breaſting the lofty ſurge: O, do but think, 
You ſtand upon the rivage,? and behold 
A city on the inconſtant hHillows dancing; ; 
For ſo appears this fleet majeſtical, 
Holding due courſe to Harfleur, Follow, follow! ! 
SGrapple your minds to ſternage of this navy ; 4 
And leave your England, as dead midnight ſtill, 
Guarded with grandi res, babies, and old women, 
Either paſt, or not arriv'd to, pith and puiſſance: 
For who is he, whoſe chin is but enrich'd _ 
With one appearing hair, that will not follow 
Theſe cull'd and choice-drawn cavaliers to France? 
Work, work, your thoughts, and therein ſee a ſiege : 3 
85 Behold the e on their carriages, 5 N 
With fatal mouths gaping on girded Harfleur. 
Suppoſe, the ambaſſador from the French comes back; 
Tells Harry that the king doth offer him 5 
Katharine his daughter; and with her, to dowry, 1 
Some petty and unprofitable dukedoms. : 
The offer likes not: and the nimble gunner 
| With Inſtock 5. now the deviliſh cannon touches, 
= [Alaram; and chambers © & of. Py 
And Jown goes all ende them. Still be kind, Es 
And eke out our performance with your mind. LE. 


SCENE 'L 


The ſame, Befare Harfleur. 3 


Alarums, Enter King Hexay, Exeter, BepyorD, | 
GLosTER, and Soldier, with ſcaling ladders. 


K. Hen. Once more unto the breach enen once more; EY 
| | F Or 
of : The bank or Dake. Jonnsow, : 
4 The ſtern being the hinder part of the ſhip, the meaning Is, er; your 
minds follow cloſe after the navy. STEEVENS. | 
I ſuſpect the author wrote, fteerage. ien), | 
3 The ſtaff to which the match! is fixed when ordnance i is 5 
#, 3 
1 learn Ren Smith's Sea Crammar, 1627, that the 5 Lin? ſtock is 2 
handſome carved ſtick, more than halfe yard long, with a cocks. ad 4 | 
one end, to hold faſt his match,“ &c. STEEVENS» | 
6 Small pieces of ordnance. STIER % 
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Or cloſe the wall 7 up with our Engliſh dead! 
In peace, there's nothing ſo becomes a . 
As madeſt ſtillneſs, and humility: | 
But when the blaſt of war blows in our ears, = 
Then imitate the action of the tyger; 
Stiffen the ſinews, ſummon up the blood, 
Dilguiſe fair nature with hard- favour'd rage 2 2 
Then lend the eye a terrible aſpect; 5 
Let it pry through the portage of the head,s 
Like the braſs cannon; let the brow o 'erwhelm i it, 
As fearfully, as doth a galled rock 
O'erhang and jutty 9 his confounded baſe, 
_ SwilPd with the wild and waſteful ocean. 
Nou ſet the teeth, and ſtretch the noſtril i; s 
Hold hard the breath, and bend up every ſpirit 3 
Io his full height !—On, on, you nobleſt Englim, . 
| Whoſe blood is fet from fathers of war- proof! 
725 Tater, at like ſo _y e 9 


dliear friends, either win the town, or claſe up the wall With dead, The 
old quarto gives no help. Jon NSq . 

Il do not perceive the chaſm which Dr. Johnſon complaing 5 What 

| the king means to ſay, is, — Re. enter the breach you have made, or fil! 


it up with your own dead bodies; i. e. Purſue your advantage, or give it 


up with your lives. Mount the breach in the wall, or repair it by leaving 


Vour own carcaſes in lieu of the ſtones you have diſplaced: in ſhort—Do 


one thing or the other. STEEVENS» 


s Portage, open ſpace, from port, a gate. Let the eye appear in the 
head as CANNON through the battlements, or embraſures, of a fortification. ' 


Jonxsox. $ 


so we now s fay—the port - holes of a ſhip.” M. Maso. 


The force of the verb to jurty, when applied to a rock projecting 3 5 


| the ſea, is not felt by thoſe who are unaware that this word antiently 


| ſignified a mole raiſed to withſtand the encroachment of the tide, In an 
act, 1 Edw. VI. c. 14, proviſion is made for & the maintenaunce of piers, 
Ee, walles, and bankes againſt the rages of the ſea.” Hol T WRITE. 
Jutty- heads, in ſea- language, are platforms ſtanding on piles, near the 
docks, and projecting without the wharfs, for the more convenient ; 
9 and undocking ſhips, See Chambers's Dit, STELVENS. e 


2 His qvorn or wafſled baſe. Jon Ns0N. 


One of the ſenſes of to confound, in our author's $ time, was, to dyes 85 


= Ses Minſheu's Dic r. in v. MAaLoNE. | 
3 A metaphor from the bow. JouxseR. 


0 Mee! is 3 a Sal. One line at r leaſt is loft, IVY cone 
a tained the other part of a disjunctive propoſition, The ns! 8 ſpeechi 8 
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Have, in theſe parts, from morn till even fought, 

And ſheath'd their ſwords for lack of argument.“ 

Diſhonour not your mothers; now atteſt, _ 

That thoſe, whom you call'd fathers; did beget you r- 

He copy now to men of groſſer blood, : 

And teach them how to war !— And you, good yeomen,, 

Whoſe limbs were made in England, ſhow us here 

The mettle of your paſture ; let us ſwear 

That you are worth your breeding : which I doubt not; 3 

For there is none of you ſo mean and baſe, 5 1 

That hath not noble luſtre in your eyes, 

I ſee you ſtand like greyhounds 1 in the ſlips,s 

Straining upon the ſtart, The game's afoot; | 

Follow your fpirit : and, upon this charge, 5755 
e for Harry! ! England! and faint George! 5 

| {Exennt. | Alar um, and chambers £' 2 of. = 


8 — E N E 3 4 
The ſame, _ 5 
2 poſe cer; then enter NyM, Bauporen, Pierer, 
| and Boy. | | 


7 St On, on, on, on, on! to the 33 to the breach! 'Y 
MV. Pray thee, corporal, 6 ſtay; the knocks are too 
hot t; and, for mine own part, I have not a caſe of lives: 1 75 


+ 3 1 matter, or bd. 3 5 
5 0 are a contrivance of leather, to ſtart two dogs at the ſame time. 
| CO; 
8 — 5 ] We ſhould read lauern. It is Bardolph to whom | 
he Tante STEEVENS. | | 
1 hough Bardolph is only a corporal in King "REP ID. as our Author | 
has in this play, from inadvertence or deſign, made him a lieutenant, I 
think with Mr. Steevens, that we ſhould read lientenant. The truth is, 
Ü believe, that the variations in his title eee merely. from Shak- 
| youre” s inattention. MALORN E. > 
7 Aſctof lives, of which when one is worn out, another may \-rve. 4 
4 Jon Nsox. 


* 


Pads only tro; as a caſe of piſtols; and, in Ben Jonſon, 9. of 5 


maſques. WRALLEx. | 
I believe Mr, Whalley's explanation i is the true one. A caſe of dil, ors 
| which was the current phraſe for a pair or brace of piſtols, in our author's 
time, is at this day the term always uſed in Ireland, where much of the 


|  Wnguage of the age of ind is Jet retained, | Meter *. 
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the humour of it is too hot, that is the very Sets fm of it. 


Pi. The plain- ſong is moſt juſt ; for humours do abound; 
3 Knocks go and come; God's vaſſals drop and die; 3 5 
And ford and ſhield, | 
In bloody field, | 


Doth win immortal Cake. 


Boy. Would I were in an alehouſe in London! 1 would | 


= wy all my fame for a pot of ale, and ſafety. 
ü Pi N. And LR | 
If wiſhes would orevail with me, 
- My purpoſe ſhould not fail with me, 
But thither would I hie. „5 
| b "Boys As duly, but not as s truly, as bird doth fing on 
TD ough.“ Ne 


"es Firn | 


Fla. © Jot's 51000 p to the preaches, you k will 
[Driving them foravard, 5 


| you not up to the preaches? _ 
Pi. Be merciful, great duke, to men of mould [3 
Abate thy rage, abate thy manly rage! 


Abate thy rage, great duke 


Good bawcock, bate thy rage! uſe Lale Bert chock! 


Mm. Theſe be good. humours {=-your honour wins bad 


Humours, 4 


(Ereure New, pis rot, and Bandorru, fullrwed 


by FLUELLEN. 


Dy. As young as I am, I TER 1 itiels hive ſwaſh-. 


ers. Iam boy to them all three: but all they three, though 


they s would ſerve me, ; could not be a man to me; . 


deed, 


4 5 8 Thit 5 ſhould be ; pine as verſe, being perhaps the remainder of 
Piſtol s ſong, Douce. 


9 This is only the Welſh pronunciation of Livelicn. Thus alſa 


if 8 inſtead of Lloyd. STEEVENS, 


'That 1s, grcat commanders. 


The Trojan duke is only a treaoflation of 412 Trojanus. 80 alſo ia 
many of our old poems, Duke Theſcus, Duke Hannibal, &c. In rant 


mouth the Word has here peculiar proprietys Mat. oN E. 
3 To men of earth, to poor mortal men. Jon NSS-̃m. 


In a former ſcene Nym ſays, „ the king hath run bad 8 on 


the knight, » We ſhould therefore perhaps read runs here alſo. But 


there is little certainty in any Os Keen the dialect of N Im 


5 or Piſtol, Maron. 
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deed, three ſuch anticks do not amount to a man, For 


Bardolph, —he i is white-liver'd, and red-faced ; by the means : 


whereof, a faces it out, but fights not. For Piſtol, —he 
hath a killing tongue, and a quiet ſword ; by the means 
whereof, a breaks words, and keeps whole weapons, For 
Nym,—he hath heard, that men of few words are the beſt _ 
men; and therefore he ſcorns to ſay his prayers, leſt a 
| ſhould be thought a coward :; but his few bad words are 
match d with as few good deeds; for 'a never broke any 


man's head but his own; and that was againſt a poſt, when 


he was drunk. They will ſteal any thing, and call it.— 


purchaſe. Bardolph ſole a lute-caſe ; bore it twelve leagues, 


and fold it for three halfpence. Nym, and Bardolph are 

ſworn brothers in filching; and in Calais they ſtole a fire- 
ſhovel: I knew, by that piece of ſervice, the men would = 
carry coals. They would have me as familiar with men's 
' pockets, as their gloves or their handkerchiefs : which makes _ 
much againſt my manhood, if I ſhould take from another's 
pocket, to put into mine; for it is plain pocketing up of 
wrongs, I muſt leave them, and ſeek ſome better ſervice : 5 
their villainy goes againſt my weak ſtomach, and therefore! 

muſt caſt it up. 3 [Exit Boy. : 


Re-enter 3 Gowen R 5 
"ES Captain Fluellen, you muſt come preſently to the 


mines; the duke of Gloſter would ſpeak with you. 


Flu. To the mines! tell you the duke, it is not ſo good 85 


to come to the mines: For, look you, the mines is not ac- 


cording to the diſciplines of the war; the concavities of it is 
not ſufficient ; for, look you, th' athverſary (you may diſcuſs 


| unto the duke, look you,) is digt himſelf four yards under 
the countermines : 7 by Cheſhu, I think, a will plow 220 | 
all,S if there 1 is not better directions. | 


Guo. | 


5 | That Is, bravet ; ; ſo in the next lines goed deeds are brave actions. 
Jon Nsox. 
6 18 appears that in Sbakſpesre- 8 age, to carry coals was, I know not 


why, to endure affronts. So, in Romeo and Fuliet, one ferving-man « aſks 5 — 
another whether he will carry coals. Jonn S9N, 


7 Fluellen means, that the enemy had digged himſelf countermines four | 


mate under the mines. JonnsoN, 


s That is, he will view up all, Jon xsox. 
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* The duke of Gloſter, to whom the order of the 


ſiege is given, is altogether directed by an Iriſhman ; a very 


valiant gentleman, i 1 faith, | 
Flu. I•t is captain Macmorris, is it not! 
Gba. 1 think 3 ii e. 
| Flu. By Cheſhu, he is an aſs, as in 1 hold P will 
verify as much in his peard: he has no more directions in 
tte true diſciplines of the wars, look you, of the Roman 
2 diſciplines, than is a puppy-dog. 


Enter MaCMORRIS and Jauv, at a ene 


Gb. Here 'a comes ; and the Scots captain, captain 


772 with him. 
Fla. Captain Jamy is a "marvetlons falorous gentleman, 
that is certain; and of great expedition, and knowledge, in 
the ancient wars, upon my particular knowledge of his di- 


rections; by Cheſhu, he will maintain his argument as well 
as any military man in the orld, in the diſciplines of as. | 


priſtine wars of the Romans. 
Famy. I ſay, gud-day, captain I 5 
Flu. God - den to your worſhip, goot captain Jamy. 


Gab. How, now, captain Macmorris ? have you quit 


” the mines? have the pioneers given o'er? 
Mac. By Chriſh la, tiſh ill done: the work ith give over, 


_ the trumpet ſound the retreat. By my hand, 1 ſwear, and 


by my father's ſoul, the work iſh ill done; it iſh give over: 


| 1 would have N up the town, ſo Chriſh ſave me, la, 5 


in an hour. O, tiſh m done, riſh il fone; by my band, 
tiſh ill done! 


Flu. Captain Macmorris, I reſoech you now, will you 


voutſaſe me, look you, a few diſputations with you, as partly 


touching or concerning the diſciplines of the war, the Ro- 


man wars, in the way of argument, look you, and friendly 
communication; partly, to fatisfy my opinion, and partly, 
for the fatiefaRion: look you, of my mind, as touching the 


5 direction of the military diſcipline; that is the point. 


Famy, It fall be very gud, gud feith, gud captains bath: 


and I fall quit you 9 with gud ve, as 1 way pick occaſion ; 


that fall], AT. | Moc. 


9 That i is, I ſhall, with your permiſſion, . chat! is, 3 you, | 
or . with "Re e as I {hall god . Fe AY 
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Chriſh fave me, I will cut off your head. 
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Mac, It is no time to diſcourſe, ſo Chriſh ſave me: the 
day is hot, and the weather, and the wars, and the king, and 
the dukes; it is no time to diſcourſe. The town is be- 
ſeech' d, and the trumpet calls us to the breach; and we talk, 
and, by Chriſh, do nothing; *tis ſhame for us all: ſo God | 


ſa' me, tis ſhame to ſtand fill; it is ſhame, by my hand, 


and there is throats to be cut, and works to be done; ; and 

there iſh nothing done, fo Chriſh ſa' me, la. 
Jamy. By the meſs, ere theiſe eyes of mine take themſelv« e 

to ſlumber, aile do gude ſervice, or alle ligge i'the grund 


for it; ay, or go to death; and aile pay it as valorouſly as 1 


may, that ſal I ſurely do, that is the breff and the long: 


Mary, I wad full fain heard ſome queſtion "tween you 
*tway. 


Flu. Captain Macmorris, 1 think: look you, under your : 
correction, there is not many of your nation- 


Mac. Of my nation? What iſh my nation? wag villain, 


and a baſtard, and a knave, and a raſcal ? What uh my na- 
tion? Who talks of my nation? 

Flu. Look you, if you take the matter otherwiſe than” „„ 
meant, captain Macmorris, peradventure, I ſhall think you 
do not uſe me with that affability as in diſcretion you ought 
to uſe me, look you; being as goot a man as yourſelf, both _ 
in the diſciplines of wars, and in the derivation of my birth, þ 
and in other particularities. 


Mac. 1 do not know you ſo good a man as my ſelf: ſo 


Gow, Gentlemen both, you will miflake each hos 


Tamy. Aul that's a foul fault. 4 lente ſounded. 
| Goavw, The town ſounds a parley, 


Flu. Captain Macmortis, when there is more better op- 5 
portunity to be required, look you, I will be ſo bold as to 
tell you, I Know the Ap of war; ; and there's an end.. 


[ E. re. 


2 It were to be wiſhed, that he poor merriment of this dialogue had 


not been purchaſed with ſo much Frafaneneſs. JONSON. | 


SCENE. 


KINO HENRY . . 
SCENE III. Ts 


The fame, Before the gates of Harfleur. 


| The Governour and /ome Citizens on the walls ; the Englith 
forces below, Enter King HENRY, and his train. 


EK. Hen, How yet reſolves the governour of the town Þ it 
This is the lateſt parle we will admit: © 5 | 44 
Therefore, to our beſt merey give yourſelves; | 44 
Or, like to men proud of deſtruction, is 
| Defy us to our worſt : for, as I am a ſoldier, | 
(A name, that, in my thoughts, becomes me beſt,) e "1 
If I begin the battery once again, 10 
I will not leave the half. achieved Harter, 
Till in her aſhes ſhe lie buried. _ 
| The gates of mercy ſhall be all ſhut up; _ 
And the fleth'd ſoldier, —rough and hard of heart,— 
In liberty of bloody hand, ſhall range 
With conſcience wide as hell; mowing like graſs 
Pour freſh-fair virgins, and your flowering Infants, 
What is it then to me, if 1 impious War, — DES | _ 
— Array d in flames, like to the prince of fiends,— | W 
Do, with his ſmirch'd complexion, all fell feats | 
Enlink'd to waſte and deſolation? : 
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| — 
What is't to me, when you yourſelves are cauſe, _ 
If your pure maidens fall into the hand . - 
Of hot and forcing violation; | | -- 1201 


E What rein can hold licentious „ : 1 
W hen down the hill he holds his fierce career? 
We may as bootleſs ſpend our vain command -. 
Vpon the enraged ſoldiers in their 1 885 
As ſend precepts to the Leviathan | 
Io come aſhore. Therefore, you men of Harfleur, 
Take pity of your town, and of your people, 
Whiles yet my ſoldiers are in my command; 
| Whiles yet the cool and temperate wind of grace 
0 reer the filthy and 9 clouds . 


. All the ſavage pratices naturally concomitant to the ſack of cities, 
JounsoN, 


4 This is a very harſh metaphor. | To coe dle is to drive a, or ts 
"my of gun 30 N. | | | 


t 
;-,..{ 
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Of deadly murder, ſpoil, and villainy. 


If not, why, in a moment, look to ſee 
The blind and bloody ſoldier with foul hand _ 
Defile the Iocks of your ſkrill-ſhrieking daughters; 


Vour fathers taken by the filver beards, 
And their moſt reverend heads daſh'd to the walls; 77 


Your naked infants ſpitted upon pikes ; 


Wbiles the mad mothers with their howls confus'd . 
Do break the clouds, as did the wives of Jewry 
At Herod's bloody- hunting ſlaughtermen. 

W hat ſay you? will you yield, and this avoid? 
Or, guilty i in defence, be thus deſtroy' d? 


Gov. Our expectation hath this Jay an end, 
The Dauphin, whom of ſuccour we entreated, 
Returns us - that his powers are not yet ready 


To raiſe ſo great a ſiege. Therefore, dread king, 


We yield our town, and lives, to thy ſoft mercy: 


Enter our gates; diſpoſe of us, and ours; 
5 For we no longer are defenſible. 


K. Hen. Open your gates. Come, uncle Exeter, 


'Go you and enter Harfleur; there remain, 


And fortify it ſtrongly 'gainſt the French : 
Uſe mercy to them all. For us, dear uncle. 


The winter coming on, and ſickneſs growing 
Upon our ſoldiers,.— well retire to Calais. 


To- night in Harfleur will we be your gueſt; 
To- morrou for the march are we addreſt. 


n. The King, & "A enter te toon 


| 8 CEN E IV. 6 
* Raw: A Room in the Palace, 
Enter KATHARINE and ALICE. 


Kath, Alice, iu as fe en Arlene, et 2 park bien * B 


Alice | 9 


lan Ruage. 


5 i. e. 86. Senne 


5 ] have left this ridiculous ſcene as I have found it; and am 6 forry 1 6 
| have no colour left, from any of che editions, to imagine it interpolated, 
WARBURTON» 
Sir 7. Hanmer has rejected it. The ſcene 1 is indeed mean enough, 
whey it is read; but the grimaces of two F rench women, and the odd 
POLY | 7, en 


| 
' 
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Alice. Un peu madame. 
Kath, Je te price, in enſeignex ; . il fant que. 7 Fore a 
parler. Comment 7 vous la main, en Anglois ? 
Alice. La main ? elle eft appellee, de hand. 
Kath. De hand. Et les doigts, 5 
Alice. Les doigts? may foy, je eublie les 1 mais je me 


iuviendray. Les doigts ? fe hs ſe, 2 105 font 2 de lngres ; 3 
ouy, de fingers. 


Kath. La main, de hand; les 411 de fingres. Fe penſe, 
gue je ſuis le bon eſcolier. 7 ay gagne deux mots d Auglois 


viſtement, Comment appellez wous les ongles 2 
Alice, Les ongles! les appellont, de nails. 
Kath. De nails. Eſcontex; dites moy, ſi 2 farle Bien: de 


E : hand, de gre, de nails, 


Alice. C'eſt bien dit, madame; il eft fort bin aucli. 
Kath. Dites moy en Anglois, l: 574. 5 
Alice. De arm, madame. 
Kath. Et le coude. e 
1 Alice. De elbow. 


He | | Cath, : 
1 accent with which they uttered the Englih, made | it Sort upon the 
ſtage. It may be obſerved, that there is in it not only the French lan- 


- guage, but the French ſpirit. Alice compliments the princeſs upon her 
knowledge of four words, and tells her that ſhe pronounces like the En- 


gliſh themſelves, The princeſs ſuſpects no deficiency in her inſtructreſs, 


nor the inſtruQreſs in herſelf, Taroughout the whole ſcene there may 


be found French ſervility, and French vanity, _ 
I cannot forbear to tranſcribe the firſt ſentence of this dialogue, from 


the edition of 1608, that the reader, who has not looked into the old co- 


pies, may judge of the ſtrange negligence with which they are printed. 


% Kate, Alice venecia, vous awes cates en, von parte fort bon Angloys en- 
glatara, coman fue palla vou la main en francoy. Jon xso d. 
„We may obſerve in general, that the early editions have not half the 


| quantity; and every ſentence, or rather every word, moſt ridiculouſly 
| blundered, Theſe, for ſeveral reaſons, could not poſſibly be publiſhed 

by the author; and it is extremely probable that the French ribaldry was 
at firſt inſerted by a different hand, as the many additions moſt certainly ; 


were after he had left the ſtage. —Indecd, every friend to his memory 


will not eaſily believe, that he was acquainted with the ſcene between 
| Katharineand the eld Gentlewoman : or ſurely he would not have Wanted 8 


"08 obſcenity and nonſenſe. FARMER, 


It is very certain, that authors in the time of Shakſpeare did not cor- 
rect the preſs for themſelves. I hardly ever ſaw in one of the old plays 
4 a ſentence of either Latin, Italian, or French, * the moſt ridiculous 

95 blunders, | STEEVE N. £ | 
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500 KING HENRY V. 
Cath, De elbow. Je men faitæ la repetition. de tous tes 
mots, que u mM aves appris des a preſent. 


Alice. 1! ft trop difficile, madame, comme je penſe. 


Kath. Excuſez moy, Alice; 9 De hand, de fingre, 


de nails, de arm, de bilbow. 
Alice, De elbow, madame. 


Kath. © Seigneur Dieu ! je 2 en oublie; De elbow. Con- : 
1 ment appellez wons le col ? 


Alice. De neck, madame. 
Kath, De neck: Et te ere 8 


Alice. De chin. N 
Kath. De ſin. Le col, de neck: le menton, de ſin. 


Alice. Oay. Sauf woftre honneur; en verité, Vous prononees 


ts mots auſſi droict que les natifs d Angleterre, 


Kath. Je ne doute point 4 e pur la grace de 1 on 3 1 


f et en peu de temps. | 
Alice. N*avez Vous pas 4% oublis ce mY Je vous ; ay on. ; 


feignte? 
Kath, 1 je reciteray à Vous bangen. De hand, de | 


| fingre, de mails. 


Alice. De nails, 3 ä 
Kath, De nails, de arme, de ilbow /. 
Alice. Sa woſtre homneur, de elbow. 


Kath. Ainſi dis je; de elbow, de neck, et te fn Com 
ment appelliz vous le pieds et la robe? Hg. 


_ Hlice, De foot, madame ; et de con. 


Kath, De foot, et de con? O Seigreur Diez: ö ces . mots. 
; 4 ſon manvais, corruptible, grofſe, et impudique, 1 non pour les 
 wames d'honneur d ner: Je ne woudrois prononcer ces mots de- 
_ want les Heigneurs de France, pour tout le monde. Il faut de 
foot, & de con, neant- moins. Fe reciterai une autre fois mn ff 
Ifen enſemble : De hand, de fingre, de nails, de e de 5 


£lbow, de neck, de fin, de foot, de con. 
Alice, Excellent, madame“ 


HA. 0 Le Yu leur ane og, ; all ons nous a : dj Her. ; 


SCENE 


1 mom | 


1 
4 
9 


3 8 


5 
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SCENE v. Dt 
The ſame. Another Room in the ſame, 


| Enter the French King, the Dauphin, 4#te of BouRBOx, the 
Conſtable of France, and others, 


Fr. King. Tis certain, he hath paſs'd the river r Some, 
Con. And if he be not fought withal, my lord, 5 
Let us not live in France; ; let us quit all, 


And give our vineyards to a barbarous people. 


Dau. O Dieu wivant! ſhall a few ſprays of us, 
The emptying of our fathers“ luxury," 
Our ſcions, put in wild and ſavage ® lock, 
Ppirt up fo ſuddealy into the clouds, 
And overlook their grafters? | 
Bour. Normans, but baſtard Normans, Norman baſtards! 
Mort de ma wie if they march along = 
 Unfought withal, but I will ſell my dukedor, 
"NM buy a Nlobbery and a dirty farm 


In that nook-ſhotten iſle of Albion,9 


Con. Dieu de battailes ! where have they this mettle? 
Is not their climate foggy, raw, and dull? 
On whom, as in deſpite, the fun looks pale, 
Killing their fruit with frowns ? Can ſodden water, 
A drench for ſur-rein'd jades,* their barley broth, 
Decoct their cold blood to ſuch valiant heat? 
And ſhall our quick blood, ſpirited with wine, 
_ Seem froſty ? O, for honour of our land, _ 
Let us not hang like roping, icicles 


Upon 


4 In this place, as in 1 1 means If. Jon N SON. | 
5 Is here ufed in the French original ſenſes for van, urcultivatedy 


| ts ſame with vild. Jon NSON. 


S botten ſignifies any thing projected : fo nook ſhotten i He, is an x iſle that 


| ſhoots out into capes, promonto1ies, and necks of land, the very Aan 0 
Oreat- Britain. WARBURTON. 


2 The exact meaning of ſur-reyn'd 1 Is: not © It! is common to 


give horſes over- ridden” or feveriſh, ground malt and hot water mixed, 


Which is called a maſh, To this he alludes. Joi N80N.. 


I ſuppoſe, fſur-ren'd means over. ridden ; ; arten on whom the rein hae 
remained too long. M ALONE, | | 


Vor. 3 Dd. 
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"PRE KING HENRY V. 
Upon our houſes' thatch, whiles a more froſty people 
Sweat drops of gallant vouth! in our rich fields; 


Poor we may call them, in their native lords. | 
Dau. By faith and honour, 


Our madams mock at us; and plainly ſay,” 
Our mettle is bred out; and they will give 


Their bodies to the Juſt of Engliſh youth, 


To new. ſtore France with baſtard warriors. 


Bour. They bid us to the Engliſh dancing. ſchools, 
And teach lavoltas high, 4 and ſwift corantos; 
Saying, our grace is only in our heels, 
And that we are moſt lofty runaways. 


Fr. King. Where is Mon:joy, the herald ? Tped Gi 


hence; 
15 him greet England with our ſharp 8 


Up, princes; and, with ſpirit of honour edg'd, 
More ſharper than your ſwords, hie to the held ; 

Charles De-la-bret, high conſtable of France ; 3 
You dukes of Orleans, Bourbon, and of Berry, 
Alençon, Brabant, Bar, and Burgundy ; 


Jaques Chatillion, Rambures, Vaudemont, 


Beaumont, Grandpre, Rouſh, and Fauconberg 
Foix, Leſtrale, Bouciqualt, and Charolots; 
High dukes, great princes, barons, lords, and knights, 


For your g great ſeats, now quit you of great ſhames. 


3 I cannot help foppoling, | fie the ſake of metre, that Shakſpeare 


wrote—bouſe thatch. Heuſe-top is an expreſſion which the reader will find | 
in St. Matthew, xxiv. 17. STEEVENS. 55 
4 Sir T. Hanmer obſerves, that in this dance there was much turn; ng 


and much capering. Shakſpeare mentions it more than once. 
Sig STEEVENS. 
5 Milton ſomewhere bids the Engliſh take notice how their names ate 


mieſpelt by foreigners, and ſeems to think that we may lawfully treat 


foreign names in return with the ſame neglect. This privilege ſeems to 


de exerciſed in this catalogue of French names, which, fince the fenſe 


of the author is not affected, I have left as I found it, Jour SON, 
J have changed the ſpelling; for I know not why we ſhould leave 


| blunders or antiquated orthography in the proper names, when we have 
deen ſo careful to remove them both from all other parts of the text. 
Inſtead of Charles De-la bret, we ſhould read Charles D' Albret 3 5 but the 


metre will not allow of it. SrEEVENS. 


Shakſpeare followed Holinſhed's Chronicle, in which the Conſtable is | 


called Delabretb, as he here | is in the folio, MALONE- 3 


Bar 


5 
\ 
1 
1 
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Bar Harry England, that ſweeps through our land 
With pennons® painted in the blood of Harfleur: 
| Ruſh on his hoſt, as doth the melted ſnow ? 
Upon the vallies ; whoſe low vaffal ſeat 
The Au doth ſpit and void his rhcum upon: 
Go Gown upon him,—you have power enough, — 
And in a captive chariot, into Rouen 
Bring him our priſoner. 
Con. This ones the great. 
Sorry am I, his numbers are ſo ſewv, 
His ſoldiers ſick, and famiſh'd in their march; 
For, I am ſure, when he ſhall fee our army, 
He' i drop his heart into the ſink of fear, 
And, for achievement, offer us his ranſom.“ 
Er. King. Therefore, lord conſtable, e on N entjoy; 
And let him ſay to England, that we ſend 
To know what willi ing ranſom he will 1 
Prince Dauphin, you ball ſtay with us in Robe! 
Dau. Not ſo, I do beſcech your majeſty. Us 
Fr. King. Be patient, for you ſhall remain with us.— 
Now, forth, lord conſtable, and princes all; - =, | 
And quickly bring us word of England's fall. {Ex cult. 


s Pes s armorial were ſma] flags, on which the arme, device and 


motto of a knight were painted. 

Penis is the fame as pendant. STEEVENS. e | 
The poet has here defeated himſelf by paſſing too ſoon from on 
mage to another. To pid the French ruſh upon che Engliſh as the tor- 
rents formed from melted {now ſtream from the Aips, was at once ve 
nement and proper, but its force is deſtroyed by che grofſneſs of the 

thought in the next line. Jonx So. 
1 1 can make no ſenſe of theſe words as they ſtand, though i it is to be 
ſuppoſed that the editors underſtood them, ſince they have palſed them by 


unnoticed. L have little doubt but the words bis and for, 1 in che laſt line, 


have been miſplaced, and chat the line ſhould run thus; 
| | And his aciievement offer us for ranſom. | 
And accordingly the king of France ſends to Henry to know what rau fo 1 


ne will give. By his achievement is meant the town of Fark ur, Wi ach | 


Henry had taken. In the former part of this act he ſays ; 
| I will not leave the half. achieve, Harfleur, | 
„Till in her aſhes ſhe be buried.“ M. MasOoN. | 
Inſtead of achieving a victory over us, mals a pr opofal to pay us - Cer 5 
2 11 ſum 38 2 tanſom. Marton. | 
Ns SCENE 


— U— — — — 
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SCENE "VE. : 1 
7 he Engliſh Camp in Picardy, F 
Enter Gow] /R and FLUELLEN, te 
| 11 
Gow. How now, captain Fluellen ? came you from the -þ 
bree: | 1 
1 I aſſure you, chere! 15 very excellent ſervice commit. Mn 
ted at the pridge. | | 3 
Sorbo. Is the duke of Exeter ſafe? LE IH 3 
Flu. The duke of Exeter is as magnanimous as Agamem- 2 
non; and a man that I love and honour with my ſoul, and *Y 
my heart, and my duty, and my life, and my livings, and 
my uttermolt powers: he is not, (God be praiſed and FF «© 
pleſſed !) any hurt in the 'orld ; but keeps the pridge moſt 1 
valiantly, with excellent diſcipline. There is an enſign 1 
there at the pridge, —I think, in my very conſcience, he is k 
as valiant as Mark Antony; and he is a man of no eſtimation = t 
in the orld; but I did ſee him do e ſervice. 1 „ 
Gow, What do you call him? 1 Ii 
Flu. He is call'd—ancient Piſtol. I 
Gow, [ know him not. . | „„ © 57 


2 8 


7 Do you not know him ? Here comes the man. * 
Pi. Captain, I thee beſeech to do me favours: 555 
The duke of Exeter doth love thee well. 


„ 958 Got; ; and I have merited ſome love : at 3 

| his hands. 1 

Pei. Bardolph, a coldier; firm and fund of WY „ 

— Of buxom valour, hath, —by cruel fate, _ TE. 
1 And giddy fortune's furious tickle wheel, Wm: 
| That goddeſs blind., | "a 2 
| That ſtands upon the rolling reſtleſs done. — e 

| | L Flu. =—_ he 
9; l. e. valour under good command, obedient to its ſuperiors. Eg: Tu 0 

* | STEEVENS- Es, 
15 2 2 Fortune 18 deſeribed by Cebes and by Paving in the fragments of | Ok 
by Latin authors, p. 60, and the firſt book of the Pieces to Herennius, pre- 1 th 


ciſely in theſe words“ of our poet. It is unneceſſary to quote them. | 
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Flu. By your patience, ancient Piſtol. Fortune is painted 
5 plind, with a muffler before her eyes, to fignify to you that 
fortune is plind : 3 And ſhe is painted alſo with a wheel 
to ſignify to you, which is the moral of it, that ſhe is turn- 
ing, and inconſtant, and variation, and arab bes : and 
her foot, look you, is fixed upon a ſpherical ſtone, which 
rolls, and rolls, and rolls; In good truth, the poet is make a 
- moſt excellentdeſeription of fortune: fortune, look you, is an 
excellent moral. | 
Re > Fortune is ; Bardolph's Ge, and frowns on him; 


For 10 hath ſtol na pix, and hanged mult” a be. 


A damned 
3 Here the fool of a layer was for king a joke, as Hamlet ſays, rot 
fet dowon for irons and fhywing a 0 pitiful ambition to be witty. For 
Fluellep, though he ſpeaks with his country accent, yet is all the way 

repreſented as a man of go.d plain ſenſe, Therefore, as it appears he 
knew the meaning of the term plind, by his uſe of ir, he could nevet have 
ſaid that Fortune was paint d plind, to ſignify ſhe was plind. He might as 
well have ſaid afterwards, that ſhe ws painted inconſtant, to figmfy jhe was | 
inconſtant. But there he ſpeaks ſe :yſe; and ſ», —— he did 
here, We (hould therefore ſt ike out rhe firſt p/cnd, and read: 
Fortune is Pai, ted with a muffler, &c. Win BURTON. 
The old reading is the true one. Fortune tle Goddeſs is repreſented 
blind, to ſhow tha! fortune, or ihe Raney life, is without diſcernment. 
. STEEVENS, - 
This picture of Fortune is taken from the old hiſtory of Fortunatus; 
where the is de ſeribed to be a fair woman, © over the eyes. 


FARMER. 

| A muffler appears to have been a fold of linen which. partially covered 

z woman's face. STEKVIN S. | 

Minſheu in his Di&iz 2rary, 1617, explains ca woman's muffler,” by 

the French word cachenex, which Cotgrave de :fines „4a kind of maſk for 

the face z?? yet, I believe it was made of linen, and that Mintheu only 

means to compare it to a maſk, becauſe they both might conceal part of 

the face. It was, I believe, a kind of hood, of the Tos form as the 

Tiding-hood now ſometimes worn by men, that covered the ſhoulders, 

and a great part of the face. This agrees with the only other paſſage in 
which the word occurs in theſ- plays: 0 | ſoy a great beard under 
0 . her muffler. a Merry Wives N indjor ; M ALONE. - 

+ The old editions cad. "And this is coformable to hiſtory," 

days Mr. Pope, „a ſoldier (as Hall tells us) being hang'd at this time 
f for ſuch a faQ.”'——Both Hall and Holinſhed agree as to the point of the 
tbeſt; bu: as to the thing ſtelen, there is not that conformity n 
them and Mr. Pope. It was an ancient cuſtom, at be celebration of 


1 9 5 . Ne . maſs, a 
x . D d 1 
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A damned death ! 

Let gallows gape for dog, let man go free, 

And let not hemp his wind-pipe ſuffocate: 

But Exeter hath given the doom of death, 

For pix of little price. 

Therefore, go ſpeak, the duke will hear thy voice; 

And let not Bardolph's vital thread be cut 

W jah edge of penny cord, and vile reproach : 

| | Sp eak, 


maſs, that when the prieſt pronounced theſe wards, Pax Domini fit ſemper 
_ w«biſcum ! both clergy and people kiſs'd one another. And this was called 
efculum Pacis, the kiſs of Peace. But that cuſtom being abrogated, 
a certain image is now preſented. to be kiſs'd which is called a 
Pax. But it was not this image which Bardolp! 1 ſtole 3 it was a pix, or 
little cheſt (from the Latin word, pixis, a box,) in which the conſecrat-d 
beſt was uſed to be kept. A fooliſh ſoldier,” ſays Hall expreſsly, and 
Holinthed after him, « ſtole a fix out of a church, and unreverently did 
eat the holy hoſtes within the ſame contained.“ TRTOBAI[ r. 

What Theobald ſays is true, but might have been told in fewer words 5 
1 have examined the paſtage in Hall. Yet Dr. Warburton rejected that 
emen dation, and continued Pope's note without animadverſion. 

It is fax in the folio, 162 3, but altered to fix by Theobald and Sir T. 
Hanmer. They ſignified the ſame thing. See Pax at Miſs, Munjpew's 
Guide into the Tongues. Pix or pax was a little box 1 in which were kept 
the conſecrated wafers. Ion x SON. | 

That a pix and a ax were different things, may alſo be ſ-en from the 
following paſſage in the hiſtory of our B Lady of Loretto, 12mo. 1608, 
p. £954 46 ——a cup, and a ſprinkle for holy 3 a fix and e al} 

of « xcellent chryſtal, gold and amber,” STrrvens. 

Pix, is apparently right. In Henry the VIith's will, it is « Raid, « For. - 
aſmoch as we have often and many tymes to our invade regrete and dif-" 
pleaſure ſeen at our Jen, in diverſe many churches of oure reame, the 
Holie ſacrament of the aulter, kept in ful imple, and inhoneft proces, ſpi- 
cially fas of copre and tymbre; we have appointed and commaunded the 
treaſurer of our ch ambre, and maiſtre of our quell- houſs, to cauſe to be 
made furthwith, pixes of ſilver and gilt, in a greate nombre, for the 
keeping of the holie ſicrament of the aultre, after the faſhion of a pia. 
that we have cauſed to be delivered to theim. Every of the ſaid pig, 
to. be of the value of 11114. garniſhed with our armes, and Free roſes an ad 

poart=colis crowned.” P. 33. Reed. | 

The old copies have pax, which was a piece of board on ET FR was «te : 
image of Chriſt on the croſs ; which the people uſed to Kiſs. after the 

ſervice was ended. | 

Holinſhed (whom our author followed) fays, a foolih ſoldier ole a 
pixe out of a church, for which cauſe he was apprehended, and the king 
would not once remove till the box vas reſtored, and the offender 
Ara 2 ” Maron. © 
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Speak, captain, for his life, and I will thee recuite, 


Flu, Ancient Piſtol, I do partly underſtand TO e 
Pit. Why then rejoice therefore, 


Flu. Certainly, ancient, it is not a thing to rejoice at: 


for if, look you, he were my brother, I would defire the 


duke to uſe his goot pleaſure, and put him to executions; 


for diſciplines ought to he uſed, 


Pit. Die and be damn d; and e for thy Friend hip! 
Flu, It is well. . 
Piſt. Lhe fig of + Spain! 5 . . FExi#-P18TOLs 
Flu; Vety got. . 1 
Gow, W hy, this is an arrant coun terſeit raſcal; 1 ke⸗ 

member bim now; a bawd ; a cutpurſe. 

Flu. III allure you, 'a utter d as prave *ords at the pridge, 


as you ſhall ſce in a ſummer' s day: Put it is very well; 
u hat he has ſpoke to me, that 15 well, 1 warrant you, When 
time is ſerve. ö 


Gow, Why, "tis a gull, Tha: a rogue; that now and 


then goes to the wars, to grace himſelf, at his return into 
London, under the form of a ſoldier, And ſuch fellows are 
perfect in great commanders' names: and they will learn vou 
by rote, where ſervices were done; —at ſuch and ſuch a 
Tſeonce,® at ſuch a breach, at ſuch a convoy; who came off 
: bravely, who was ſhot, who diſgraced, what terms the enemy 
| ſtood on; and this they con perfectly i in the phraſe of war, 
Which chey trick up with new-tuned oaths: And what a 
beard ot. the 5 8 cut, 7 and a horrid ſult of the camp,® 


, „ 
5 Thisis no aliufion to the 2 ey 3 in King Henry IF, 
Part II. ; but to the cuſtom of giving poiſon'd tigs to thoſe who were the 


objects either of Spaniſh or Italian revenge. STEEVENS» 


I believe the Fig , Spain is here uſed only asa term of contempt, Cos | 


a ſconce, | appears to have been ſme Nn rude, inconſiderable 
kind er enden STEEVENS. 


So, Falſtaff, in The Merry Wives of WWindſur #561 will en conce [7 Co 


| entrench) myſ-lt behind the arras.” BLACKSTONE. 


It appears from an old ballad inſerted in a miſcellany, entitled 85 


Prince d Amour, 8 v. 1660, that our anceſtors were very curious in the 
faſhion of their beards, and that a certain cut or form was appropriated to 
the ſoldier, the biſhop, the judge, the clown, &c. The / ade. * 


and Frhaps the filetto-beard alſo, was e to the fliſt of the 
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will do among foaming bottles, and ale-waſh'd wits, is wol- 


derful to be thought on! but you muſt learn to know ſuch _ 


 Danders of the age,9 or elſe you may be marvelloufly miſtook. 


Flu. I tell you what, captain Gower ; I do perceive, he 
3s not the man that he would gladly make ſhow to the 'orld 
he is; if 1 find a hole in his coat, I will tell him my mind, 
Dram heard. | Hark you, the king i 18 e and | muſt 


ſpcak with him from the pridge.* 


Enter King HENRx, Gros rER, * Seldiers. 
Flu. Got pleſs your majeſty! 
K. Hen, How now, Fluellen? cameſt thou from the 
bridge? 
Flu. Ay, ſo pleaſe your maje als. The duke of Exeter 


has very gallantly maintain'd the pridge: the French is gone 


off, look you; and there is gallant and moſt prave paſſages: 85 
Marry, th? athverſary was have poſſeſſion of the pridge ; z bur 
he 1s enforced to retire, and the duke of HHxeter is maſter of | 
the pridge: I can 1 tell Your majeſty, the duke is a prave 
man. | 


K. Hen. 5 


characters. It is obſervable that our author's patron, Henry Earl of 


Southampton, who ſpent much of his time in camps, is drawn with the 


latter of theſe bears; and his unfortunate friend, Lord Efſex, is con- | 
ſtantly repreſented with the former. MALONE. 


8 Thus the folio. The quartos 1600, &c, read—1 horrid hout of the 
camp. STEEVENS. | 


Suit, I have no doubt, 1 is the true akin. Soldiers Peart 3r in a field f 5 


| battle, but not in a cap. Suit in our author's time appears to have been 
| ee "hence probably the corrupt 1 of the quarto, 


M ALONE. 
9 This was a character very troubleſome to wiſe men in our author: 
time, It is the practice with him (ſays Aſcam) to be warlike, though 
he ne ver looked enemy in the face; yet ſome warlike ſign muſt be uſed, 
as a ſlovenly buſkin, or an over-ſtaring frownced head, as though out of 
every hair*s top ſhould ſuddenly ſtart a good big oath,” Jonnson. 
5 Speak with b.m from the pridge, Mr. Pope tells us, is added to the 


latter editions; but that it is plain from the ſeque!, that the ſcene here 
continues, and the affair of the bridge is over.“ This is a moſt inaccu- 


rate criticiſm. Though the aftair of the bridge be over, is that a reaſons 7 
that the king muſt receive no intelligence from thence ? Fluellen, who | 


comes from the bridge, wants to acquaint the king with the tranfaction: 3 
that had happened there. "This he calls Speaking to the hing fron ere 
bridge. THEOBALD, 2 


With this Dr, Warburton concurs. Jenson 


| KING HENRY. „ — 
* FOR What men have you loſt, Fluellen ? 1 3 
Flu. The perdition of th' athverſary hath been very great, 
very reaſonable great: marry, for my part, I think the duke 
hath loſt never a man, but one that is like to be executed 
for robbing a church, one Bardolph, if your majeſty know 
the man: his face is al bubukles, and whelks, and knobs, 
and flames of fire; and his lips plows at his noſe, and it is 
like a coal of fre, ſometimes plue, and ſometimes red; but 
| his noſe is executed,3 and his fire's out! 
K. Hen, We would have all ſuch offenders ſo cut off: _ 
| and we give expreſs charge, that, in our marches through the 
country, there be nothing compelled from the villages, 
nothing taken but paid for; none of the French upbraided, 


or abuſed in diſdainful language; For when lenity and 


cruelty play for a en, che gentler gameſter is is the n 
1 winner. N 5 


Tucker ſounds. Enter Mon jox.s 


Mons. You know me by my habit.“ 


X. Hen. Well chen, 1 know t thee ; £ What call 1 know ol 
| thee? a | | 


Mont. My ater? 8 TY 

K. Heu. Unfold it. 5 

Mont, Thus ſays my king Say chow? to Hare of Raps | 
land, Though we ſeemed dead, we did but ſleep; Ad vant- 
age is a better ſoldier, than rattinefs. 'Tell him, we could 


hake rebuked him at Harfleur ; : but. that we thought not 
| 1 good | 
2 Te appears Jo what Pitt has juſt cad t to | Fluellen, that Batdolph 
was not yet executed; or at leaſt, that Fluzjlen did not know that he was 
| executed. But Fluellen“ s lan guage muſt not be too AE. examined. 
| Maron Eo 
4 This is the lat time that 6 any ſport Can — made with the ted lace of 
Dardoiph, Which, to confeſs the truth, ſeems to have taken more hold on 
Sbakſpeare's imagination than on any other. The conception is very 
cold ta the ſolitary reader, though it may bz forewbar invigorated by the 
exhibition on the ſage. This poet is always more cardfuit. about the 
. than the e about bis audience than his readers. 
3 Jon x son. 
5 Mont-joie is the title of the fict hive at arins in France, as Garter | 1s | 
in our own country, STEEVENS. 
® That is, by his heralds coat. The 3 wy a hera'd bolog 1 invio- 
lable, was diſtinguiſhed in thoſe times of formality by a peculiar dreſs, 
Which 18 Phevile Jet worn on particular oecaſions. anden N | 


Dad 
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good to bruiſe an injury, till it were full ripe :—now we 

| ſpeak upon our cue, and our voice is imperial: England 

| ſhall repent his folly, ſee his weakneſs, and admire our ſut- 

ferance. Bid him, therefore, conſider of his ranſom ; which 

miſt proportion the loſſes we have borne, the ſubjects we 

have loſt, the diſgrace we have digeſted; which, in weight 

to re- anſwer, his pettineſs would bow under. For our loſſes, 

his exchequer is too poor; for the effuſion of our blood, the 

muſter of his kingdom too faint a number; and for our dif- 

grace, his own perſon, kneeling at our feet, but a weak and 

worthleſs ſatisfaction. To this add—defiance : and tell 

him, for concluſion, he hath betrayed his followers, whoſe 

condemnation is pronounced, 50 tar my king and maſter; 

ſo much my office. 

K. Hen. What is thy name? I know thy quality, 

Mint. Montjoy. 

K. Hen. Thou doſt thy office faith, Turn thee 

| ack. 

And tell thy king,—1 do not ſeek bim now 3 

But could be willing to march on to Calais 

Without impeachment : 9 tor, to ſay the ſooth, 

(Though *tis no wiſdom to confeſs fo much 

Unto an enemy of craft and vantage, ) 

My people are with ſickneſs much enfeebled ; 

My numbers leſien'd ; and thoſe few l have, 

Almoſt no better than ſo many French; 

Who when they were in health, I tell thee, hera! 4 

I thought, upon one pair of Engliſh legs 

Did march three Frenchmen,— Yet, forgive me, G od, 

That I do brag thus !—this your air of France 

| Hath blown that vice in me; ; 1 muſt repent, 

Go, therefore, tell thy maſter, here I am ; 

My ranſom, is this frail and worthleſs trunk; | 

ads army, but a weak and — n . 
et 


2 In our turn. This phraſe the author learned among players, and 
has imparted it to kings. Jon x SON. | | 
'9 i. e. hindrance. Empechement, inen STEEVENS, © | 
Impeachment, | in the ſame ſenſe, has always been uſed as a legal word : 
in deeds, as—** without impeachment of waſte z'* i. e. without ruin: 
or hindrance of waſtes Rxxv, 6 
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Yet, God before, tell him we will come on, 

y hough France himſelf, and ſuch another neighbour, _ 
Stand in our way. There's for thy labour, Nonjoy. 
Go, bid thy maſter well adviſe himſelt: 


If we may paſs, we will; if we be hinder'd, 


We ſhall your tawny ground with your red blood 
Diſcolour: 3 and ſo, Montjoy, fare you w ell, 
The ſum of all our anſwer is but this: 

We would not ſeek a battle as we are; 

Nor, as we are, we ſay, we will not ſhun i it; 


: 0 tell your maſter, 
Mont. I ſhall deliver ſo, T RT to your 7 


[ Exit Moxrior. 185 


0. 1 hope, they will not come upon us now. 

K. Hen. We are in God's hand, brother, not in theirs, | 
March to the | bridge; - it now draws toward night ;— — | 
Beyond the river we'll encamp ourſelves; 


And on to- morrow 985 them march ee Tonk 


s © E N E VII. 
T he French Camp near Ae 


Rater the Conſtable of France, the Lord RamBuRes, "the 
Dube of OkLEANs, Dauphin, ard others, 
Con. Tut! T have the beſt armour of the world. _ 
Would it were day! 
Orl. You have an execllent armour ; ; but let my hork 
have his due . 8 
Con. It is the beſt borſe of Buropes | Dy: 


O17, Will it never be morning? 


Dau, My lord of Orleans, and my lord 1 high confable, 


x you talk of horſe and armour, — 


Or/. You are as well provided of both, as any prince in 


| the world. 


Dau. What a long night is this —1 will not change 


— 2 This was an coy | in A age ic Goa being ry ride or, when ; 


uſed to another, God be thy guide. Jon NxsoRx. 


3 It appears from many ancient books that it was ilways cuſtomary to 5 


reward a ann whether he brought bafance or e ation. 
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my horſe with any that treads but on four paſterns. Ca, ba? 


Hie bounds from the earth, as if his entrails were hairs 3+ je 
cheval wolant, the Pegaſus, qui a les narines de feu l When | 


beſtride him, I ſoar, I am a hawk: he trots the air; the 


earth ſings when he touches it; the baſeſt horn of his hoof 1 


is more muſical than the pipe of Hermes. 
Orl. He's of the colour of the nutmeg. 45 
Dau. And of the heat of the ginger. It i is a beaft 15 a 
e he is pure air and fire; and the dull elements of 
earth and water never appear in him, but only in 1 
ſtillneſs, while his rider mounts him; he is, indeed, a horſe; 3 
and all ouer Jades you _ call—beaſts,s 


"Cow 


6 4 Alluding to the ne of tennis. balls, which were ftuffed with 
hair, as appears from Much Ado about Nothing : «© And the old ornament 
of his cheek hath already ſtuff d tennis-balls.” WarBuRToN, . 
'5 It is plain that jades and beaſts ſhould change places, it being the fic 8 
word and not the laſt, which is the term of f 1 afterwards i it s 
aid: | | | | 
6] had as lief heve my miſtreſs a jade. Wan: BURTON» 
There is rio occaſion for this change, SE 
Fade is ſometimes uſed for a poſt- horſe, Beaſt is always employed as. 4 
a conte mptuous diſtinction. STEEVENS. 5 
I agree with Warburton in ſuppoſing that the words — beafts and jade, | 
bave changed places. Steevens ſays, that beeft is always employed as a 


contemptuous diſtinction, and to ſupport this aſſertion he quotes a paſſage | 


from Macbeth, and another from Timon, in which it appears that men 
were called beafis, where abuſe was intended, But though the word St 


de a contemptuous diſtinction, as he terms it, when applied to a man, It: Eh 


; does not follow that it ſhould be ſo when applied to a horſe. | Des 
He forgets the following ſpeech i in Hamlet whica militates trongly . 
againſt his aſſertion : 3 | : 8 | 
. he grew unto his fs. IS 
* And to ſuch wond'rous doing brought his horſe, 
4 As he had been incorps*d, and &mi-natur'd.. 
„With the brave beaſt,” | | 1 5 
But the word Jade is always us'd in a contemptuous ſenſe; and} in hs 1 
paſſage which Steevens quotes from the Second Part of Henry V. the 


able horſe is called a pcor jade, merely becauſe the poor beaſt was ſuppoſed _ : 
to be muted.” The word | is there an expreſſion of pity, not of contempt. _ 


M. MAs0Ns 2 
1 cannot forlievr fablolnlax vi two queries to this note. | 


In the paſſage quoted by Mr. M. Maſon from Hamlet, is not the epithet 8 
| -Jewvy added, to exempt the word beaſt from being; received ina light i 
ſenſe of degradation ? : : - The 
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: Com Indeed, my lord, it is a moſt Wilde and excellent 
| horſe, | 


Ss 11 18 the prince of 3 185 neigh | is like «” 
bidding of a monarch, and his countenance enforces homage, 


Orl. No more, aka... 


Dau, Nay, the man hath no wit, "aa cannot, from the 5 


55 riſing of the lark to the lodging of the lamb, vary deſerved 


praiſe on my palfrey : it is a theme as fluent as the ſea; turn 
the ſands into eloquent tongues, and my horſe is argument 
for them all: *tis a ſubject for a ſovereign to reaſon on, and 


for a ſovereign's ſovereign to ride on; and for the world 
[familiar to us, and unknown, ) to lay apart their particular 
fanctions and wonder at him. IJ once writ a a ſonnet in hie 
_ praiſe, and began thus : Monder of nalure, — 

' Orl. I have heard a ſonnet begin ſo to one's mitrelh,” ö 


Dau. Ihen did they i imitate that which . Fs dan to my 


- courſer ; for my horſe is my miſtreſs, | 
Orl. Your miſtreſs bears well, 


Dau. Me well; which is the preſeript priſe and perfec. 


tion of a good and particular miſtreſs. 


Con. Ma 5 the other day, methought, your milteſs 


| ſhrewdly ſhook your back. = 
Dau. So, perhaps, did your . 
Cen. Mine was not bridled. 


I 


Is not, in 8 Sy Sao 3 "Np me "Hom Himy 1”. the epithet poor 
fupplics, to render Jade an obje & of compaſſion ? Et. 


Fade is a term of no very decided meaning. It fant: Anise a 


b ſometimes a vicious korfe, and ſometimes a tired one; and yet 
] cannot help thinking, in the preſent inſtance, that as a borſe is degraded 


_ by being called a jade, 0 Jade is vilified by being termed a beaſt. 
 STEEVENS. 
1 do not think there is any ground for the e propoſed by 
Dr. Warburton, who would make jades and beafss change places. Words 
under the hand 'of either a tranſcriber or cempoſitor, never thus leap out 
of their places, The Dauphin evidently means, that no other horſe has 


ſo good a title as his, to the appellation peculiarly appropriated to that 
fine and uleful animal, The general term for PREG _y ſuftice — 


all other horſes. MALONE. 


6 Here, I ſuppoſe, ſome fooliſh poem ita our author s time is ridicuted : 


Which indeed partly appears from the anſwer, WARAUE TOR. 
The phraſe is only reprehenſible through its miiapplication. It is 


ſorely proper when applied to a woman, but ridiculous indeed when ad- = 
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Dau. O! then, belike, ſhe was old and nile; and you 
rode, like a kerne of Ireland, your French hoſe off, and 1 in 
your ſtrait trofſers.” TE 
Con. You have good judgement in kerkmantkip.; 7 

Dau. Be warn'd by me then : they that ride ſo, 3 ride 
not warily, fall into foul bogs ; I had rather have wy Pore. 
to my miſtreſs. | : 
Con. I bad as lief have my miſireſ a jade. „ 
\ Daz, I tell thee, ma my miſtreſs wears her Own 5 
Hair. 
Con. I could make as true a boaſt as s that, if 1 had a fow q 
to my miſtreſs, 5 
Dau. Le chien eſt retournd à 155 propre vom Went, et la truie 
lawie au bourbier: thou makeſt uſe of any thing. 5 | 
Con. Yet do I not uſe my horſe for my miſtreſs ; Or any ” 


ſuch proverb, ſo little kin to the purpoſe. 


Ram. My lord conſtable, the armour, that I ſaw i in your 
tent to-night, are thoſe ſtars, or bony, upon it? 
Con. Stars, my lord. 
Dau. Some of them will fall to-morrow, I hope. 
Con. And yet wy ſky ſhall not want, N 
Dau. That may be, for you bear a many fuperfiuouſly TE 
and *twere more honour, ſome were away. 
Con. Even as your horſe bears your praiſes ; who would 
trot as well, were ſome of your brags diſmounted. Fn 
„ Would, I were able to load him with his defer | | 
Will it never be day! ? I will trot to-morrow a mile, and my 
way ſhall be paved with Engliſh faces. ; 
Con. I will not ſay ſo, for fear I ſhould be faced i out of | 


| my way: But I would it were e for 1 would fain be oY 


about the ears of the Engliſh, 1 5 
Nam. Who will go to hazard with me for twenty Engliſh | 
5 priſoners | ? * 
Con. You muſt firſt go yourkeif to hazard, ere u have 
them. 55 ; 
Das. is midnight, I'll go arm myſelf, 5 LEE. 
Orl. The Dauphin longs for mücning : 
Kam. He longs te to eat the e 
es 


7 This word, which very we occurs in \ the old dramatic Wri- 
tere, is ll preierved, but now wricten - rreruſers. Aran. | 
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| Co: I think; he will eat all he kills. 3 


. Orl, By the white hand of my lady, he” 5 a gallant prince, 
Con. Swear by her foot, that ſhe may tread out the oath, 


Of. He is, ſimply, the moſt active gentleman of France. 


Con. Doing is activity: and he will ſtill be doing. 
Orl. He never did harm, that I heard of. 


Con. Nor will do none to- morrow; he will erp that 7 


good name ſtill. 
Orl. I know kia to be lat. 


you. 

Ori. What” 8 he? 

Con, Marry, he told me e fo himſelf; and his faid, he cared 
not who knew it _- 

Or. He needs not, it is no hidden virtue in ITY 


- Con. By my faith, fir, but it is; never any body ſaw it, 
but his lacquey : 8 tis a hooded valour ; and, hen it 5 


; Parts it will bate. 9 
Orl. Nt will never ſaid wat.” 


Con. I will cap that proverb 3 2 with—There is Nattery i in 


g friendſhip. 


: due. e 
8 Well placed; here ſtands your f riewd for the FLY 


| have at the yy eye. of that e with —A pox of the 
devil. 


: ſool's bolt is ſoon ſhot, 
Con. You have ſhot over. | | 
Or. Tis not the firſt time you were overſhot, 


Emer a Meſſenger. ES 


Me My lor a high conſtable, the Engliſh lie within 6. 


5 teen W en of Oe tent, 


— * He has beaten nobody but his foathox;: Jonxzon.:. 


This is ſaid with alluſion to falcons which are kept heoded 1 = | 
5 are not to fly at game, and, as ſoon as the hood is off, bait or flap the 
uing. The meaning is, the: Dauphin's valour has never been let looſe 
upon an enemy, yet, when be makes his firſt ellay, we ſhall ſee how he 


_ will flutter. JohN Sox. 
"en luding to the practice df capping verſes. Jouxsox. 


Con. I was told that, by one that k knows him better than : 


Orl. And t will tale vp that with—Give the devil his Q 


Orl. You are the better at proverbs, by how „ wach 
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Con. Who hath meaſured the ground ? 
Me. The lord Grandpre, | : 
Cor. A valiant and moſt expert alan Wold it 
were day! — Alas, poor Harry of ä [ he tongs not tor . 
the dawning as we do. 855 
Or. What a wretched and peevim 3 fellow i is this king of | 
England, to. moye with his fat- brain d followers ſo far out of 5 
his knowledge! . | 
Con. If the Eogliſh bad any y apprehenſion, they would run 5 
away. TE 
' Or]. That they Jack ; for if their heads had any int 1 
tual armour, they could never wear ſuch heavy head pieces. 
Ram. That ifland of England breeds very valiant erea- 
tures ; their maſtiffs are of uninatchable courage. 
Ort. Fooliſh curs! that run winking into the mouth of a 
Ruſſian bear, and have their heads cruſh'd like rotten apples: 
Vou may as well ſay,—that's a valiant flea, that dare cat his 
break faſt on the lip of a lion. ; 


Con. Juſt, juſt; and the men do ſympathize with the ail. : 


- wiſh, i in robuitious and rough coming on, leaving their wits 


Vith their wives: and then give them great meals of beef, 
and iron and ſteel, they will eat t like wolves, aud light like 
devils.:: 

Or. Ay. but theſe Engliſh are ſhrewdly out of beef. 
Con. Then we ſhall find to-morrow—they have only lo- | 
machs to eat, and none to fight, Now 1 is it time to arm; 
Come, ſhall we about it? 

Orl. It is now two o' clock: but let me ſee, —by1 6 
We mall have each a hundred ee L Erauus. 5 


Aer . 
Frier Eno 98. 


Chorus. Now entertain conjecture of a time, 
When creeping mofmurs and the poring dark; 


Bill | 


2} : —p—] i in ancient language, bqniied fool guy. | 
7 | reren | 
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Fills the wide veſſel of the univerſe. . 5 
Prom camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 
The hum of either army ſtilly ſounds,4 

That the fix'd ſentinels almoſt receive | 

'The ſecret whiſpers of each other's watch: 
Fire anſwers fire; and through their paly flames, 
| Each battle ſees the other's umber' L160627 =. Steed 


3 Uriverſe for boriſon : : for we are not to think Shakſpeare fo 1 ignorant 
as to imagine it was night over the whole globe at once. 
he knew ada. by that fine line in Tbe Midſummer Night's Dreams : 

— 6 —— tollowing darkneſs like a dream. | | 
Beſides, the image he employs ſhows he meant but half the alobe-: : the 
horizon round, which has the ſhape of a veſſel or goblet. WaAsUk Ton 


There is a bett er Progts that gas. Hawks knew the order of gh at and 
day, in Macbeth: | Ba 


„ Now 0f'er - the one 500 world: 
“ Nature ſeems dead.““ * 

But there was no great need of any jun fication. The erer, in its 
original ſenſe, no more means rhis globe fingly than the circuit of the 
boriſon; but. however large in its philoſophical ſenſe, it may be poetically 
uſed for as much of the world as falls under obſ-rvation. Let me remark 
further, that ignorance cannot be certainly inf- rred rom inaccuracy. 
| "Knowledge 1 is not always preſent, Jonnson. _ | 

The wide weſſe! of the univerſe is derived, 1 apprehend, om 2 Jifferent 
"ures than that which r. Warburton ſuppoſes Shakſpeare in a other 

play ſtiles night the blanket of the dark it is probabl- that the athnity be- 
tween blanket and ſheer ſuggeſted t) him the further relation b- -rween 
ſheet and weſſel, which occurs in the Acts, ch. x. v. 11: — and faw hea. 
ven opened, and a certain 2 deſcending unto him, as if it had been a 
| great SHEET, knit at ef. ur corners, and let dogun unto the earth, ” HENLEY» 


DP. ſtilly cund 5 i. e. gently, . So, in the Sacred writi "gs 3 
40 a fill ſmall voice.” Marone. _ 


Of this epithet uſes by Shakſpeare in Ms de feription of PW reflected 
by night, Mr. Pope Knew the vanes.” and has tranſplanted i it into > dhe 


_ on a like occaſion : 


4% Whoſe wnber'd arms by turns thick flaſhes ſend. . 
Haler is a brown colour. So, in As you libe it: 
And with a kind of amber ſmirch my tac?.” | 55 
The diſtant viſages of the ſoldiers would ks appear of this bue, : 
5 beheld through the light of midnight fires. SrEEVENS. 12855 
Umberd certainly means here diſcsloured by the gleam of the fires, 


He intimates 5 


Uuber is a dark yellow earth brought from Umbria in Italy, which being 


mixed with water produces ſuch a duſky yellow colour as the gleam of 
| fire by night gives to the countenance. — Our author's profeſſion probably 
furniſhed him with this epithet ; for from an old manuſcript play in my 
3 Faden entitled 1 be CIO it opens. that wmber \ was uſed ", the 
| 1 


ener F. 
Steed threatens ſteed, in high and boaſtful neiglis 
Piereing the night's dull ear; and from the tents . 
The armourers, accompliching the knights, 5 

With buſy hammers clofing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation, 
The country cocks do crow, the clocks do toll, 
And the third hour of drow ſy morning EO 
Proud of their numbers, and ſecure in ſoul, 
Ihe confident and over-luſty 7 i 

Do the low. rated Engliſh play at dice; 
And chide the cripple tardy-gaited dich, 
Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp . 

So tediouſly away. Ihe poor condemned Engliſh, 
Like ſacrifices, by their watchtul fires 
Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 
The morning's danger; and their lore ſad, 
Inveſting lank-lean cheeks,“ and war-worn coats, 
Preſenteth them unto the gazing moon 

So many horrid ghoſts, 6 now, who will behold 
The royal captain of this ruin'd band, 


age-exhibitions of his time. In that piece one of the pac dirco- 
tions is, „He umbers her face.“ MALON E. 5 
© The old copy—ram'd, STEE VERS. 
How much beiter might we read thus? 
T be country cocks do crow, the clicks do toll, | 
And the third tour of drowſy morning names TYRWUHITT, 
3 have admitted t very neceſſary and elegant emendation. Je 
| | STEVENS. : 
Sir T. 1 with almoſt equal probability, reads: | 
| ud the third hour of drowſy morning's nam'd. MALONE r. 
7 —— over-luſty —] 1. e. over ſaucy. STEEVENS» | 
8 i. e. do play them away at dice. WARBURTON. | 
9 A geſlure inveſting cl eli and coats is nonſenſe. | We ſhould reads : 


Inveſt in lank lean cheeks moons. 


Walking J 


_ which is ſenſe, i. e. their ſad geſture was cloath*d, or ſet off, in \ lean 5 


Cheeks and worn coats. The j image is ſirong and pictureſque. | | 
| |  WARBURTONe 5 
| I fancy Shakeſpeare might have written: | 
11 faſting, lank-lean checks, — &c. Heath. 5 
Change is unneceſſary. The harſhneſs of the metaphor” is ous of: 
fends, which means only, that their looks are inveſted | in mournful geſ⸗ A 
tures. STEEVENS. | 


_ Geſture only relates to their cheeks, after which word thers ſhould be 4 
comma, as in ches firſt folio. Tor zT. 


o 


Walk ing from watch to watch, from tent to Tens 


For forth he goes, and viſits all his hoſt ; 
| Bids them good morrow, with a modeſt ſmile; 


VUnto the weary and all-watched night: 
ut freſhly looks, and over-bears attaint, 


KING HENRY „ 1 


Let him cry—Praiſe. and glory on his head! 


And calls them brothers, friends, and country men. 
Upon his royal face there is no note, 

How dread an army hath enrounded him; 

Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 


11 on Porn _ 


h 
j 
With cheerful ſemblance, and ſweet 8 5 | 7 | 
That every wretch, pining and pale before, 1 
Pcholding him, plucks comfort from his looks: 8 we 
A largeſs univerfal, like the fun. wo! 
His Uberal eye doth give to every one, | 85 | 1 
Thawing cold fear. T hen, mean and gentle all, 04 
Behold, as may nörchen den, e 5 1 1 
: A little touch of Harry 1 in the night: 5 1 
And ſo our ſcene muſt to che battle fly; e es | — 4 
Where, (O for pity!) we ſhall much W ' kt 
With four or five molt vile and ragged foils,  _ J 
Right ill diſpos'd, in brawl , 1 
The name of Agincourt ; Vet, fit and ſee; : 1 i 
Minding tt true WERE 15 by what their mockeries be, Elle: 18 
SCENE * 5 ll 
The Euglim Camp at Agincourt, 1 Re, | 14 if 
Enter + King Hexny, BeprorD, and Gr.osTs I 7 : {2 
* * Gloster, tis EY that we are in \ great danger ; . =. 
The greater therefore ſhould our courage be. 4 } 
Good morrow, brother Bedford. God Almighty | | EY 4 i 
| There is ſome ſoul of goodneſs in ! evil, . 1 
Would men obſervingly diſtil it out; e _ 


For our bad neighbour makes us early ſtirrers, | 
Which is both healthful, and good huſbandry : _ FIR 
Beſides, they are our outward conſciences, | 5 „„ "if 
And preachers to us all; milling, - VFC. 

That 


2 To mind i is the ſus as C7 call to renenbrazte. Jounzon. „ | | 
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That we ſhould dreſs us fairly for our end.3 


I bus may we gather honey from the weed, 


And make a moral of the devil himſelf. 
: Euler ERPINGHAM, 


Good morrow, old fir Thomas Erpingham:« 
A good ſoft pillow for that good white head 
Were hetter than a churliſh turf of France. 
Erp. Not fo, my liege; this lodging likes me better, 
Since l may fay—now Jie I like a king. 
K. Hen. lis good for men to love cheir preſent pains, 
Upon example; ſo the ſpirit is eaſed: 
And, when the mind is quicken'd, out of doubt, 
'The organs, though defunct and Jead before, 
Break up their drowſy grave, and newly move 
With caſted ſlough and freſh legerity.? 
Lend me thy cloak, fir Thomas. — Brothers both, 
Commend me to the princes in our camp; 
Do my good morrow to them; and, anon, 
Deſire i em all to my pavilion. 
605. We ſhall, my liege. 


| Exennt Glos and Brp FORD, : 
Erp. Shall 1 attend your grace ? : 


„ | No, mv 850 knight 3 1 


Go with my brothers to my lords of England : 
J and my boſom muſt debate awhile, | 
And then I would no other comp any. 


Ep. The Lord i in e bleſs thee, noble Harry ! 


[Exit ERPINCHAM. | 
| K. Hen, 


3 D- 18, 1 belſeve, means dere, addreſs us; i. e. prepare durſelves. 
MALON x* 

De q, in its common acceptarion, may be the true reading. Es 
STEEVENS. 

4 Sir Thomas 3 came over with Bolingbrake from Bretagne; 
end was one of the commithone:s bo receive King Richard's abdication. -- 


EpwarDs's MS. 


Sir Themas Rinn was in Henry V's time warden ol Hover caſtle, 


His arms are ſtill viſible on one fide of the Ryman pharos. STEEVENS: 


5 Slough | is the ſkin which the ſerpent annually throws off, and by ths 
Chang- ot which he is ſuppcſ-d to regain new vigour. and he youth, 
Tg is lightnefs, nimbleneſs. Jon * % 
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L. Her, God-a- mercy, old heart! . ſpeat/ſt © cher. 
1025 fully. 
Enter Pis ol. 
Pit. 2 wa la ? ED 
X. Heu. A friend. 1 | 
Pit. Diſcuſs unto me; Art thou officer? 5 
: 87 art thou baſe, common, and popular? 

K. Hen. I am a gentleman of a company. 
Pit. Trail'ſt thou the puiſſant pike? 5 | = 
K. Hen. Even ſo: What are you? Os, „„ 4 p | 
Pit. As good a gentleman as the emperor. Ee 155 1 
K. Hen. Then you are a better than the King. 505 Wd. 

Pi. The king's a bawcock, and a heart of Sold, 1 

A lad of life, and imp of fame; e wy. 

Ok parents good, of fiſt moſt 8 . „„ 8 

I kiſs his dirty ſhoe, and from my heart- frings | we! 

I love the lovely bully. What's thy name ? 1H 

K. Hen, Harry Je Roy. 1 : | f bi We. 
Pig. Le Roy! a Corniſh name: art hay of Corniſh e crew ? 5 | -} 
K. Hen. No, I am a Welſhman. a 6 | 


Pi. Know'ſt thou Fluellen ? „ . 3555 
. Hen, es.., „ = 
Pig. Tell him, I'll knock his leck about bly pare, | We. 
Upon ſaint Davy's dax. —— 
K. Heu. Do not you wear your dagger i in your cap that | 1 
N leſt he knock that about yours. 80 _ | 268 
__ Pift. Art thou his friend? Ds | +8 


K. Hen. And his kinſman too. | 
Pi. The „ige for thee then! 
K. Heu. I thank „ou: God be with you! 5 
Pig. My name is Piſtol call'd, _ [Exits 
| al Hen, It forts 7 well with your 3 | „ 
Ener F Flur! LEN a eee . 


| Dow Captain Fluellen ! . 8 
Flu. Sol! in the name of Cheſbu Obrit, freak Lo It 
is the greateſt admiration in the univerſal 'orld, when che 
: . and auncient prerogatifes and laws of the wars is not 
by 5 55 kept: 
5 An imp is a ſou in its primitive "OY bor mean; e in | Shakk- ; 


ſpeare. STErvEnNs. : 
75 41 2 5 ie. it aste. srrxvt NS, 
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kept: if you will take the pains but to examine the wars of 


: | Pompey the great, you ſhall find, T warrant you, that there 
is no tiddle taddle, nor pibble pabble, i in Pompey's camp; 1 


warrant you, you ſhall find the ceremonies of the wars,? and 
the cares of it, and the forms of it, and the ſobriety of it, 
and the modeſty of 1t, to be otherw iſe. 

Gow, Why, the enemy is loud ; you heard him all night, 


Flu. If the enemy is an aſs and a fool, and a prating cox- 


comb, is it meet, think you, that we ſhould alſo, look you, 
be an aſs, anda fool, and a prating coxcomb; in your own 
Senleiome now ? 

Gow. I will ſpeak lower, | 

Flu. 1 pry you, and beſeech you, that you will, 

| [ Exennt GowErR and FLUELLEX, 

K. Hen. Though i it appear a little out of faſhion, 

There is much care and valour in this Welſhman; 


Enter Ba TES, Couur, and WILLIAMS. 


 Conrt, Brother John Bates, i is not that the morning Khichk 


breaks yonder ? 
Bates. I think it be: but we have no great cauſe to defirt re 
the approach of day. 
ill. We ſee yonder the beginning of the dag „ but ] 
think, we ſhall never ſee the end 1 It, 
Who goes there? 

K. Hen. A friend. 

Will. Under what captain ſerve you? 

K. Hen. Under fir Thomas Erpingham. 

Vill. A good old commander, and a moſt kind gentle- 
man: I pray you, what thinks he of our eſtate? _ 


K. Hen, Even as men wreck d upon a ſand, that look to | 


be waſh'd off the next tide, 
Bates. He hath not told his thought to the king! 
K. Hen, No; nor it is not meet he ſhould, For, though: 


I ſpeak it to you, I think, the king is but a man, as I am: 


the violet ſmells to bn. as it doth to me; the element 


. ſhows to him, as it doth to me; all his ſenſes have but 
human 5 


8 Among the laws and ordinances militarie ſet down by Robert Earl 


of Leiceſter in the Low Countries, printed at Leyden, 1586, one is, that 
No man ſhall make anie outcrie or noiſe in any watch, ward, ambuts 
or anie other place where ſilence i is requijite, and net karte, upon paine of 


lode of life or limb at the general's Mheten. REE D,. 


4 
; 
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human conditions: his ceremonies laid by, in his nakedneſs 
he appears but a man; and though his affections are higher 

mounted than ours, yet, when they ſtoop, they ſtoop with 


the like wing; therefore when he fees reaſon: of fears, as 
we do, his fears, out of doubt, be of the ſame reliſh as ours 


are: Vet, in reaſon, no man ſhould poſſeſs him with any ap- 


nner of Mes leſt he, by ſhowing 1 it, ſhould diſhearten his 
army. 


Haren, He may ſhow what outward courage he will: but, 
J believe, as cold a night as tis, he could wil fin himſelf i in the 


Thames up to the neck - and 10 I would he were, and I by 
him, at all adventures, ſo we were quit here, 


K. Hen. By my troth, Iwill ſpeak my conſcience of the 


king; I think, he would not wiſh himſelf any where but 


where he is. 

Bale. Then.” oui he were here alone; ſo ſuonl 14 1 be be 
| ſare to be ranſom'd, and a many poor men's lives ſaved. 

K. Hen. I dare ſay, you love him not ſo ill, to wiſh him 


here alone; howſoever you ſpeak this, to feel other men's 


minds: Met! hinks, I couid not die any where ſo contented, 


as in the king's company; his cauſe being juſt, and his | 


3 honourable. 
Fill. That's more than we Know. 
A og or more than we ſhould ſeek after; 3 for we 


know enough, if we know we are the king's ſubjects: if his 
„our obedience to the king wipes the crime . 


cauſe be wrong 
5 of 1 it out of us. 


Mill. But, if the eule be not ood; the king himſelf hath | 
a heavy reckoning to make; when all thoſe legs, and arms, 
and heads, chopp'd off in a battle, ſhall join together at the 
latter me 75 and ery: all—We died at ſuch a 1 ſome, 


ſwearing; 


9 


conditions : 2] are qualities, The meaning is, that objedts are re- 


* preſented by his ſenſes to him, as to other men by theirs. What is dan- 
ger to another is danger likewiſe to him; and, when he feels fear, it is 


like the fear of meaner mortals, Jon x S0 N. 
2 This paſſage alludes to the ancient ſport of falconry. When the 


hawk, after ſoaring aloft, or mounting high, deſcended! in its flight, it was 


ſaid to ſloop. PERCY. 


3 This ſentiment does not correſpond with Fe at Bates We juſt before 


faid. The ſpeech, I believe, ſhould be given to Curt. MALONE. 


+ 1, e. the /aſt day, the day of judgement. Our author has, in otaer 


5 uſed * enmparative for the ſuperlatise. STEEVENS. 
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{wearing ; ſome, crying for a ſurgeon; ſome, upon their 


wives left poor behind them; ſome, upon the debts the). 


owe; ſome upon their children rawly left.5 I am afeard 
| there are few die well, that die in battle; for how can they 


charitably diſpoſe of any thing, when blood is their argu- 


ment? Now, if theſe men do not die well, it will be a black 


matter for the king that led them to it; whom to diſobey, , 
were againſt all proportion of ſubjection. 


K. Hen. So, if a ſon, that is by his father fas about 
merchandiſe, do ſinfully miſcarry upon the ſea, the imputa- 
tion of his wickedneſs, by your rule, ſhould be impoſed upon 
his father that ſent him: or if a ſervant, under his maſter's. 


command, tranſporting a ſum of money, be aſſail'd by rob- 


bers, and die in many irreconcil'd iniquities, you may call 
the buſineſs of the maſter the author of the ſervant's damna- 
tion: But this is not ſo: the king is not hound to anſwer 
the particular endings of bis ſoldiers, the father of his ſon, | 
nor the maſter of his ſervant; * for they urpoſe not their 1 
Beſides, there is no 
| king, be his cauſe never fo ſpotleſs, if it come to the arbitre- 
| ment of ſwords, can try it out with all unſpotted ſoldiers. 


death, when they purpoſe their ſervices. 


Some, peradventure, have on them the guilt of premeditated 
and contrived murder; ſome, of beguiling virgins with the 
broken ſeals of perjury ; ſome, making the wars their ol 
_ wark, that have before gored the gentle , prac ith 
_ Pillage and robbery. 'Now, if theſe men have defeatecꝭ the 


law, and outrun native puniſhment,® though they can out- 


| ſtrip. men, they have no wings to fly from God: war is bis 


beadle, war is his vengeance ; ſo that here men are puniſh' d, 
for before-breach of the king's laws, in now the king's quar- 
rel: where they feared the death, they have borne lite away; 
and where they would be ſafe, they periſh ; Then if they die 
unprovided, no more is the king guilty of their damnation, 
than he was before guilty of thoſe N for the which 
| „ 


3 That is, e preparation, 60 ſuddeuty] y. "What | is not matur ec 
| be ra. Jonxsox. 8 


KNaroly left, is left young and belpleſs. Rirsox. 8 TOY 
That is, punifhment in their native country, HraTH. 


Nabe N is n 28 Soy are born to, if they offend. 5 
STEEVENS: 
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they are now viſited, Every ſubject's duty? is the king's; 
but every ſubject's ſoul is his own, Therefore ! 
ſoldier in the wars do as every fick man in bs bed, waſh 
every mote® out of his conſcience : and dying fo, death is 


to him advantage; or not dying, the time was blelſcdly lot, 


wherein ſuch preparation was gained: and, in him that 


eſcapes, it were ndt ſin to think, that making God fo free an 


offer, he let him outlive that day to ſee his greatneſs, and to 
teach others how they ſhould prepare, 


Witl, *Tiscertain,? every man that dies ill, the ill upon 


his own head, the Eng is not to anſwer for it. 


Bates, 1 do not defire he ſhould anſwer for mez ah yet 1 | 


determine to fight luſtily for him. 


K. Hen. I myſelf heard the king fog, le would not be : 


ranſom . 


Will. Ay, he aid ſo, to make us ght cheetfolly 3 | bat, 


chen our throats are cut, he may be ranſom! d, and we neter 
the wiſer. 


by Hen. If : live t to fee it, I will never truſt his word 5 


alter. 


Vill. „Mas, you'll pay kim chew! 12 That“ 8 a tle; hot | 


out of an chart e chat a poor and private oe can 


do = 


E This 3 Ty very Juſt Jiftintion, Ye the whole argument is well fot 


8 lowed, and properly concluded. Joaxs0N. 


* Old copy mot h, which was only the ancient ſpelling of note. I 


ſuſpected, but did not know, this to be the caſe, when 1 propoſed the 5 
true reading of a pallage 1 in K. Fobn, MaLons. | Ter 
ln the quarto this little ſpecch is not given to the ſame ſoldier who . 


endeavours to prove that the king was anſwerable for the miſchiefs of 
war; and who afterwards gives his glove to Henry. The perſons zre 
indeed_there only diſtinguiſhed by figures, 1, 2, 3.— But this eireum 
ſtance, as well as the tenour of che preſent ſpeech, ſhews, that it does not 
belong to Williams, who has juſt been maintaining the contrary doctrine. 


It might with propriety be” transferred to Court, who is on the ſcene, and 
| ays ſcarcely a word, MALON E. 


* To pay in old language meant to thrafs or beat ; 1 here e fin: Hes to 


bring to account, to puniſh. The text is here made out from the tolio art ö 


BAY MA enk 5 


hould ever7 
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againſt a monarch! you may as well go about to turn the 


fr to ice, with fanning in his face with a peacock's feather, 
| You'll never truſt his word after! come, 'tis a fooliſh ſay ing. 


K. Hen. Your reproof is ſomething too round; 4 I ſhould 


be angry with you, if the time were convenient, 
Will. Let it be a quarrel between us, if you live. 
K. Her, J embrace it. 
Jill. How fhall I know thee again! ? 
K. Hen. Give me any gage of thine, and 1 will wear it in 


my bonnet : then, if ever thou en acknowledge it, 1 will 


make it my quarrel, 


Will. Here's my glove ; give n me another of thine, 
K. Hen. There. 


Vill. This will I alſo wear in my cap: if ever thou come 


to me and fay, after to-morrow, This is my glove, by this 


hand, Iwill take thee a box on the ear, 

X. Hen, If ever | live to ſee it, I will challenge i it, 

Will, Thou datett as well be hang'd. 

X. Hen. Well, I will do it, though I take thee ut. the 
king's company, _ | 
Will. Keep thy word: 1 thee well. 


Bates. Be friends, you Engliſh fools, be friends; ; we TR | 


French quarrels enough, if you could tell how to reckon. 5 


K. Hen. Indeed, the French may lay twenty French 
crowns to one, they will beat us; for they bear them on 


their ſhoulders : But it is no Engliſh treaſon, to cut French 


crowns z and, to- morrow, che king himſelf will be a clipper. 


¶Exeuui Soldiers. Ty 


- Ou 


Upon the king 16 let us our lives our ſouls, 8 


4 i. e. too rough, too uncere monĩous. ren 


This conceit, rather too low for a king, has been already explained, | 


23 alluding to the venercal diſeaſe. Jon x So. 


There is ſurely no neceſſity for ſupp»ſing any Sinton i in this paſſage to 
| the vene real diſeaſe, The conceit here ſeems to turn merely upon the 1 02 


| ee ſenſe of crown, which ſignifies either a coin, or 4 bead. 


Trxwnirr. 1 


6 This beautiful ſpeech was added after the fict edition. Pore. 


There is ſ>mething very ſtriking and ſolemn in this Ciiloquy, into 7 
which the king breaks immediately as ſoon as he is left alone, Something 
like this, on tefs occaſions, every breaſt has felt. Reflection and ſeriouſ- 


neſs ruſk upon the mind upon the ſeparation of a gay company, and eſpe - 
cia after forced ane unwilling merriment. Jonn80n« 
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Our debts, our careful wives, our childien. and 9 
Our fins, lay on the king ;—we muſt bear all, 
O hard condition! twin-born with greatnels, | 
SubjeQed to the breath of every fool, os, 
| Whoſe ſenſe no more can feel but his own wringing! 2 
What infinite heart' ou muſt kings neglect, 
That private men enjoy? 
And what have kings, that privates have not too, 
Save ceremony, ſave general ceremony? 
And what art thou, thou idol ceremony? 
What kind of god art thou, that ſuffer it more 
Of mortal griefs, than do thy worſhippers ? 
What are thy rents? what are thy comings-in? 
O ceremony, ſhow me but thy worth ! 7 
What is the ſoul of adoration? 7 _ 
Art thou aught elſe but place, degree, and form, 
Creating awe and fear in other men? 


= Wherein thou art leſs happy: being fear d, 


Than they in fearing. 


W) hat drink' thou oft, inflead f homage ſweet, 


But poiſon'd flattery ! O, be ſick, great greatne 
And bid thy ceremony give thee cu re! 
Think'ſt thou, the fiery fever will go out 
| Wi ith titles blown from adulation ? „ 


2 ö 


Win ; 
7 The fart copy reads, | IE | 
- What? is thy ſoul of ado alen 5 5 = 
FH This is incorrect, but I tak we may d'ifaover the tra: reading eaſily 
| enough „ „ „ 
. What is hy gl, 0 eee, EST e 5 
5 That! 18, O re verence paid o kings, 3 ao ba: art the wv; "thin * 71 Dat are 155 
rcal qualities ? bat is thy int ee waluc ? Jon N SON. | 
1 received Mr. Malone 's amendment, Which he thus exp! ains : 
© What is the real worth and intrinſiclk value of adoration ? 
" The quarto has not this ſpeech, The folio re. 
N bot? is-thy /:: il of odor ation? 5 5 8 8 
The latter word was corrected in the ſecond fo. o. For the other 
emencation, now made, I am ant: verable. Thy, the 
quently confounded in the old copies. | 
DF ay reads, 


de, and tee, are free 


Fpat is toy foul, 0 2 bra n, | 3 
But the des e appe: ars to me more likely to have hap ppened in the word 
E ty than in of, 6A ALON 4. | e 


E e 2 


* KING HENRY: V. 
Will it oive place to flexure and low bending ? —_ 
Canſt thou, when thou command the beggar” 8 knee, 
Command the health of it! No, thou proud dream, 
That play'ſt ſo ſubtly with a king's repoſe; 
IJ am a king, that find thee; and I know, _ 
Tis not the balm, the ſcepter, and the ball, 
The ſword, the mace, the crown imperial, 
The entertiſſued robe of gold and pearl, 
be farced title running fore the king, 
The throne he fits on, nor the tide of pomp 
That beats upon the high ſhore of this world, 
No, not all theſe, thrice-gorgeous ceremony, 
Not all theſe, laid in bed majeſtical, 
Can ſleep fo ſoundly as the wretched ſlave; 9 
Who, with a body fill'd, and vacant mind, 
Gets him to reſt, cramm d with diſtreſsful bread : : 
Never ſees horrid night, the child of hell ; 
But, like a lacquey, from the riſe to ſet, 
Sweats in the eye of Phoebus, and all night 
Sleeps in Elyſium ; next day, after dawn, 
 Doth rife, and help Hyperion to his horſes 
And follows fo the ever-running year 
With profitable labours, to his grave: 
And, but for ccremony, ſuch a wretch, 
; Winding up days with toil, and nights with lleep, 
Had the lore hand and vantage of a king. 
The ſlave, a member of the country's peace, | 
Enjoys it; but in groſs brain little wots, 


r 
. 


What 3 the king keeps to maintain the peace, 


Whoſe hours the 5 beſt advantages. 


Enter Eve NGHA DT. 


y. ey lord, Four nobles, jealous of your abſence, 5 
| Scel. 
5 Rs is fuſed... The maid puffy titles with which 2 king's name 
is always introduced. This 1 think is the ſenſe, Jon x SON | 
_ 9. Theſe lines are exquiſitely pleaſing. Je ſweat in the eye of Phe: lu 
and to ſleep in Eh tum, arc expreſſions very poetical. Jon N Sor. 
2 "Phe ſenſe of this patiage, which is expreſſed with ſome {light obſcu- 
rity, ſeems to be Ile little knows at the expence of how much royal v. gitar ce, 
tbat peace, <vhich brings mot advantage to the peaſant, is maintaincd. To 
he anlage, is a verb elf. where uſed by Shakſpeare. STEEVENS. 


2 


% 
7 


KING HENRY v.. 629 


Seel thrangh your camp to find Fours 7 


OY Es Good ory Knight, 1 


Collect them all rogerher at my tent: * 
Il be before thee, 


OS I ſhall do't, 47 Yong. N Exit. 
K. Hen. O God of battles! ſteel my ſoldiers“ hearts ! 


Poſſeſs them not with fear; take from them now 
The ſenſe of reckoning, if the oppoſed numbers 
| Tluck their hearts from them! ! 3—Not to-day, Q ond 


0 not 
1 The arſt folio reads—of the oppoſed Wa dert STEVENS. | 
The poet might intend, ©** Take from them the ſente of danny 


855 oppoſed numbers; which might pluck their courage from them 


But the relative not being expreſſed, the ſenſe is very obſcure, The 


flight correction I have given * the 5 60 numb? 9 5 makes it clear 
| _ eaſy. THEOBALD. 


The change 18 admitted wy Dis: Warburton, and cr. sir ＋. : 


55 Hanmer reads: 


— 15 oppoſe d munbers 
W high and before them. 


; This reading he borrowed from the old quarto, ch gives ache paige) thus: + 


Take from them now the ſenſe of reckoning, 

That the oppoſe d multitudes which tand before then m 
May not af pal their courage. Jon Nsox. „ 
Theobald's alteration certainly makes a very good roſs: > but, I think, 


ve might read, with leſs deviation from the 1 text: 


if th' oppoſed numbers 
Pluck their hearts tr om them. 


In conjectural criticiſm, as in mechanics, the ER OR of the art, I © ap- | 
| prehend, conſiſts in producing a given « elect with the leaſt poſſidte force, 


TyuwnlTTe = 
I think Theobald's reading e to that of Tyrwhitt, which the 


editor has adopted; for if the oppoſed numbers did actually pluck their 
hearts from them, it was of no conſequence whether they had or had not 
the ſenſe of reckoning. M. MasoN. 


The ingenious commentator ſeems to forget that, if the ſenſe of reck - 


oningꝑ, in conſequence of the king's petition, was taken from them, the 
numbers oppoſed to them would be no longer form: Gable, When they e 
could no more count their enemies, they could no longer fear them. It _ 
will be the lot of few criticks to retire with advantage g. ined W 9 
remarks of my lamented friend, Mr. Tyrwhitt. STEEVEN S. 


The old reading appears to be right, The king prays that his men 


1 may be unable to reckon the enemy's forec, that their hearts 4. e. their 
ſenſe and paſſions) may be taken from has that thev may be as brave 


as a total | ablence or all tee ling and re Jection can mz K them. "An es: | 
> ante 
: _— 


60% RING HENRY v. 
O not to- day, think not upon the fault 
My father made in compaſſing the crown! 
I Richard's body have interred new z _ 
And on it have beſtow'd more contrite tears, 
Than from jt iſſued forced drops of blood. 
Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay, 
WI ho twice a day their wither'd hands hold up 
J ow ard heaven, to pardon blood; and J have built 
Two chantries,4 where the ſad and ſolemn prieſts. 
Sing (ll for Richard's foul, More will I do: 
Ly hou gh all that I can do, is nothing worth; 
Since: that my penitence comes after all, 
SRP BAY PO Es EOS 
Enter Glesr EA. . 
planation which os ms to be countenanced by the old quarto. RI T SON. 
+ One of theſe monaſteries was for Carthuſi an monks, and was called 
Hetblebem; the other was for religious men and women of the order of 
Saint Bridget, and was named Sion. "They were on oppoſite ſides of the 
Thames, a ad adj zined we roy al manor of Sheene, now called Richmend. 
|  MartoNE., 
5 We muſſ obſerv e, | that Hoary IV. had committed an injuſtice, of 
which he and his Jen reap'd the fruits. But reaſon tells us, juſtice Jos 
mands that they who ſhare the profits of iniquity, ſhall ſhare alſo in tne 
puniſhment, Scripture again tells us, that when men have ſinned, the 
| grace of God gives frequent invitations to repentance : which, in the 
language of divine s, arc ſtyled calls. Theſe, if neglected, or carcleſsly 
dallied with, are, at length, irrecoverably withdrawn, and then repentance 
comes too late. All this ſhows that the RIG reading of the text 
; ſhould be corre cted thus: | | 
comes after call. Wann ron. 
| I wiſh the commentator had explained his meawing a little better; : 5 
his comment is to me leſs intellicible than the text. I know not what he 
thinks of the king's penitence, whether coming in conſequence of call, it is 
ſufficient; or whether coming when calls ba ve ceaſed, it is ine ffectual. 
The firſt ſenſe will ſuit but ill with the poſition, that all wbich he can do 
is nothing worth; and the latter as ill with the intention of Sbakſpeare, 
Who certainly does not mean to e the king as abandoned and re- 
probate. | 1 
The old reading is in my opinion eaſy and right. I de all this, fave the = 
Rings though all: that I can do is nothing 4worth, is ſo far from an adequate | 
expiation of the crime, that penitence comes after all, in plor ing pardon both 
for the crime and the exp ation. JohN SN. 
l am ſenſible that every thing of this kind (works of piety and charity,) | 
Which I hays done or gan do, will av Fall woche towards the remiltion cf 
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ha! 


Now! q my V lord conſtable! 


XING H ENR Y „ . 


K. Hos. | My brother Gloſter's voice — Ay; 8 


T know thy errand, I will go with thee - 8 
| T he 88 , oy friends, and all things | ay for me. | Thecus 5 


8 C E N E II. 
be French Cams: 
ee Dauphin, ORI. rA Ns, RAMBURES, 1 ethers, 


"Del; The ſun doth g ba our armour; up, my lords, 
Dau. Montes a Chevas 5 


O-1, O brave "DEF 


Dau. Fiz. 1 eaux et la terre 6 
Orl. Rien puis? [air et le fet—— 
| - Ciel i coulin Orleans.“ 


Enier Conſtable, 


Con. Hark, how our fires for preſent Tele neigh, | 
Dau. Mount them, and make inci 'n in their hides; „ 


That their hot blood may ſpin in kngliſh eyes, 

| - Bud dout them) with ſuperfluous courage: Ha! 7 

5 Kam. What, Mee have them u ep our horſe's s blood! 
How © 


this an ; fince I well has that ot all "this is done, true penitence, 
and imploring pardon, are previoully and eee neceilary towards 
my obcaining it, HEATH, - 
I thou'd not have reprinted Dr. Warburton? 8 note, bat for the ſake of 
| Dr. Johnſon's reply. Mr. Malone, however, thinks Mr, Heath's expli- 
cation more correct. STEEVENS. 

Va is an old bortatery exclamation, a8 t Jon ten- | 


Dr, Johnſon | is right. 80, in K. Edward III. 15% ᷑ UꝙN%r⸗nn& 
08 Thea Via! tor the eien bounds of France PE hte, 
| , | STrtvE IN 


7 be firſt folio read —doubt, which, perhaps, ay have been uf 3 
- he to make to doubt; to terr fie. TYRWRlT Tr. 5 IP 
To dovubr, or (as it oughr to have been fpellt d) dont, is is 4 ed a 1 100 1 
in Wa wickſhire, and fignifirs to do o, or extinguiſh. For this informa- 
tion I was indebted to m late friends the Reveread H. Homer. Ped 


IE STEEVENS» 


| In the folio, where alone this paſſage i is found, the word is written 

3 doubt. To deut, for to ds cut, is a common phraſe at this day in Dcvone 

"ire and the other weltern counties; ; where ey often 15 deut the fire, 
| | | hat 7 


ITY 


—My: horſe! ! valet ; 7 MP. oy 


— — eye 


6 %/%ͤ KING HENRY . 
How ſhall we then behold their natural tears? 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Mg The Engliſh are embattled, you F rench peers, 
Con. To horſe, you gallant princes ! ſtraight to horſe | 


Do but behold yon poor and ſtarved band, 
And your fair ſhow ſhall ſuck away their fouls, 
Leaving them but the ſhales and huſks of men, 

There is not work enough for all our hands; 


Scarce blood enough in all their ſickly veins, 
To give each naked curtle- ax a ſtain, 


That our French gallants ſhall to-day draw out, 
And ſheath for lack of ſport: let us but blow on them, 


The vapour of our valour will o'erturn them. 


Lis poſitive gainſt all exceptions, lords, 
That our ſuperfluous lackeys, and our peaſants, 

V ho, in unneceſſary action, ſwarm- | 
About our ſquares of battle, —were enough 2 
To porge this field of ſuch a a hilding fe 

Though we, upon this mountain's baſis by | 

Took ſtand for idle ſpeculation : 

But that our honours muſt not, | What s to fay 2 
A Very little little let us do, 


And all is done. Then let the trumpets an 


The tucket ſonuance, and the note to mount: 


For our approach ſhall ſo much dare the field, 


That England ſhall couch down in fear, and yield. - Enter 


that is, put cut the fire, Many other words of the ſime ſtructure are 
uſed by our author; as, to don, i i. e. to do on, to diff, i. e. to do off, &c. 


Mr. Pope for deubt ſubſtituted daunt, which was adopted in the ſubſe- 


15 quent editions. For the eme ndation now made 1 imagined I ſhould have 
deen anſwerable; but on locking into Mr. Rowe's edition I find he has 


anticipated me, and has printed the word as it is now exhibited in the 
text. MALONE« - 


8 Flilding, or binderling, is a lb weark. Joux son. 


2 He utes terms of the field as if they were going out only to the 


chace for ſport, To dare t d is a phraſe in falconry. Birds are 
dared when by the falcon in the air they are terrified from riſing, io that 
they will be ſometimes taken by the hand. 5 


Such an eaſy capture the lords 80 to | WAKE of the Engliſh, 
OH N SON; 


The tuchet fonuance was, I believe, the name of an introduQtory fAlourith 
| on the trumnet, as tectata in Italian is the prelude of a ſonata on the 
 barptichord, and teccar la en omba | is to blow the trumpets STEEVENSs 


* 
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Enter GRA ND PRE“. 


"Grand, Why do you ſtay ſo long, my lords of France ? 
Von iſland carrions, deſperate of their bones, 
_ Hl-favour'dly become the morning field: 
Their ragged curtains * poorly are let looſe, 
And our air ſhakes them paſſing ſcornfully. 


Big Mars ſeems bankrupt in their beggar d hoft, 


And faintly through a ruſty beaver peeps, 


Their horſemen fit like fixed candlefticks, 
With torch- ſtaves 1 in their hand: 1 and their poor jades 


2 By their ragged curtains, are meant their colours. M. Masow.. 
3 Grandpre alludes to the form of ancient candleſticks, which fre- 


gquently repreſented human figures holding the ſockets for the lights in 


their extended hands. 


Ihe following is an en reprefentation of one of theſe ticks, „ 
now in the poſſeſſion of Francis Douce, Eſq. The receptacles for the 
candles are wanting in the original. The ſockets in which they were 


to 9 be . are in THE « outſtretched hands of the figure. 8 


dow 


Lob 


634 KING HENRY V. 


Lob down their keads, dropping the hides and hips ; - 
The gam down. roping from their pale-dead eyes; 
And in their pale-dull. mouths the gimmal bit 4 
Lies foul with chew'd graſs, ſtill and motionleſs; 
And their executors, the knaviſh rows, s 
Fly o'er them all, impatient of their hour. 
Deſeription cannot ſuit itſelf in words, 
To cemonitrate the life of ſuch a battle 
In life ſo lifeleſs as it ſhows itſelf, 
Con. They have faid their prayers, and they b for 
death, _ 
Dar. Shall we go ſend them Jinners, and freſh ſuits, | 
And give their faſting horſes PROVES, | 
And after fight with them? _ 5 
Con, 1 my but for my guard: 6 On, to the field ; 
: Twill 
- he how! d 


A Gmilar ! image occurs in Fiera Corambona, 6 12: „ 


ke a pewier cand/eftick, faſhioned like a man in armour, ; holding þ. =; ö 


tilting taff in his hand little bigger than a candle.“ 
Ihe form of tarch ſtaves may be aſcertained by a wooden cut in Win- 
ter“ Tale, Act IV. ſc. 3 STEEVENS. 
8 in the weſtern counties, a ring; a incl bit is therefore 5 
2 bit of wh.ch the parts played one within another. JonxsoN. | 
Imeet with the word, though d fferently ſpelt, in the old play of 
2 The R. aigne of K.rg Edward the Third, 1595 
| „Mor lay afide their jacks of So. d mail.» S 
Cymold or ginmal'd inail means armour compoſed of links like thoſe of: | 
a Chain, Whch by its flexibility fitted it to the ſhape of the body more 
exactly than d fenſive covering of any other contrivance. There was 2 
ſuit of it to be ſeen in the Tower, 1 in his Fairie W Book Þ.. 1 25 
ch. v, calls it ⁊co en mail ; | 
1 & In ab, mail all armed warily, 8 | 3 | 
- th A gimmal or gemmow ring, (ſays Minſheu, Diqionary, 1617.) from 
he Gal. gemeau, Lai, gemel'us, duubſe, or twinnes, becauſe the be age: 
8 with two ur more hnks.'“ MATLONSE. 
5 The crows who are to have rhe di ſpoſal of what they ſhall leave, 
their hides and their fleſh, Joni sR. 


6 It ſeems, by what. follows, thi: t guard i in this place means s rather | 


| fomething of or name nt or of diinction, than a ways of attendants, 
OHNSONs 
The followinis quotation from Holinſhed, p. 554, W n beſt elucidate 


khis paſſage; &8 Tho duke of Brabant when his tandard was not come, : 


cauſed a banner to be taken from a trumper and faſtened upon a ſpear, the 
which he commanded to be boras ve. him inſte ad of a ſtandard.“ | 
| | Et 25 In 


KING HENRY v. 655 


: will the banner from a trumpet take, 
And uſe it for my haſte Come, come wy 
; The ſun 1 1 5 high, and we outwear the day. | (rant. 


8 CEN E III. 
Je 3405. Camp. 


Enter the Engliſh h:; GLOSTER, Br ronp, brgraz. 


SalLisBURx, 4 and ESUTMOKELAND, 


; Gh- Where is the king ? 5 
Bed. The king himſelf is rode to view their ors 


Niet. Of fighting men they have full threefcore thouſand, 


Eve. There's five to one; beſides, they all are freſh, 

el. God: s arm |trike with us! 'tis a fearfu} odds. 

"Oo be wi' you princes all; Ii to my charge: 

If we no more ineet, till we meet in heaven, 
Then, joy fully, my noble lord of Bedford, _ 


8 Jevr lord Cloſter, — and my good lord Exeter,— 


: 7 And my kind kinkwan, F—warriors all, adieu! 


5 myraidons, &c. adds: f 
| 4 Hig ſword, ſpurs, ar mour; ark, . 


5 From chis latt paſſage it ſhould appeat that guard was part of the 3 


= five armour 3 perhaps what we call at pre ſent the gorgets STEEVEINS. _ 

By his guad, belic ve, the conſtable means, not any part of his dreſs, 

but the guard that uſually attended with his banner; to ſupply the want 
of which he afterwards fay:, that he will take a banner from a tiumpet, 


and uſe ir for his "aſtr, Ic appears from a paſſage in the laſt ſcene of the 


foults act, that th- principal nobility, and Fa Prineess had all their re- 


2 8 8 banners, and of courie their guards - 
„Of princes in this number, | 
© Anden bles bea:inz bunners, there FR EY 
„One hundred &c. M. MASON. 
7 Thomas Montacute, ha of Saliſbury. MALONE. | | 
Lo This muſt be addretied co Wetlmoreland ; but how. was that noble- 


1 man lat d to Saliſbury ? Tru» it is, that the latter had married one of 
the filters and co bens of Edmund Earl of Kent, and that another of- -. 
them was wife to Weſtmorsland's elde ft ſon, Saliſbury's daughter was 


nk wiſe married to a younger fon of Wettmoreland's, who, in her right, 


Was aiterward Earl of Sal! buy, and appears in the Seecnd and third 
Parts of K. Henry 75 Tus preſent ſpeaker is Thomas Montacute, who 
is killed bv a ſhot in the n-xt play. But theſe connections do not en N 


180 make him akin to Weſtmoreland. K1TSONs. 


Bes 


i = 
10 the 6 part tof Heywood's 3 Aye, FTE M enelaus, Gre hav. 
ing enumerated to Pyrchus the treaſures of bis aber rn as his 


r eee — 
—— 


ses KING HENRY v. 

: | Bed, Farewell, good Saliſbury; and good luck g with : 
5 

. Roe. Farewell, kind lord ; fight valiantly to-day : 

And yet I do thee wrong to mind thee of ; it, 

For thou art fam d of the firm truth of valour, 

| LD Exit SALISBURY, | 

5 "Bed, He i is as full of ralour, as of kindnels ; | | 

» Princely i in | both, _ | 

Weſt. Oo that we now had here 


Enter King HENRY. 


ut one ten thouſand of thoſe men in England, 

That do no work to-day! _ 

. Hen. 1 What's he, that wiſhes fo 
My couſin Weſtmoreland ?—No, my fair couſin ; 
If we are mark'd to die, we are enough —_ 

Jo do our country loſs ; and if to live, 

Ihe fewer men, the greater ſhare of honour.” 
God's will! I pray thee, wiſh not one man more. 
By Jove, I am not covetous for gold; 

Nor care I who doth feed upon my colt; 

It yearns me not, if men my garments: wear; 

Such outward things dwell not in my defires: : 
hut, if it be a fin to covet honour, 

Jam the moſt offending ſou! alive. 

No, faith, my coz, with not a man from England: 
God's peace! I would not loſe fo great an honour, 


As one man more, methinks, would ſhare from me, 


For the beſt hope I have. O, do not wiſh one more: 
Rather proclaim it, Weſtmoreland, through my hoſt, 


That he, which hath no ſtomach to this fight, 


Let hira Ga; his paſſport ſhall be made, 5 . 
And 

9 | The king prays like a pant, and ſwears like a heathen, 

Jonuxsox. 


1 8 the player- eller do are 3 for this monſtrous in- 


eee In conſequence of the Stat. 3. James J. c. xxi. againſt intro- ; 


Jdaucing the ſacred name on the ſtage, &c. they omitted it where they 


; could; and in verſe, (where the metre would not allow omiſſion,) they 


ſubſtituted ſome other word in its place. The author, 1 have not the 


5 leaſt doubt, wrote here—By heaven, = = MALONEs» 5 
2 Te years 18 to grieve or vex. STEEVENS, 


KING HENRY v. 637 
: And crowns for convoy put into his purſe ; "= 

_ We would not die in that man's company, 
That fears his fellowſhip to die with us. 

- This day 's call'I—the feaſt of Criſpian : 3 
He, that outlives this day, and comes ſafe home, 
Will ſtand a tip- toe when this day 15 nam'd, 

And rouſe him at the name of Criſpian. 

He, that ſhall live this day, and ſee old age, 

Will yearly on the vigil # feaſt his friends, 

And {ay—to-morrow | is ſaint Criſpian: 

Then will he ſtrip his ſleeve, and ſhow his ſcars, 


And fay, theſe wounds 1 had on Criſpin's day, 


Old men forget; yet all ſhall be forgot, 
But he'll remember, with advantages,s 
| What feats he did that day: Then ſhall our 3 
Familiar in their mouths as houſehold words,. — | 
Harry the king, Bedford, and Exeter, 
Warwick and Talbot, Saliſbury and Cloe. ö 
e in their flowing cups freſhly remember'd: 
Ibis ſtory ſhall the good man teach his fon ; ; 
And Criſpin Criſpian ſhall ne'er go by, 
From this day to the ending © of the world, 
But we in it ſhall he remembered: 
We few, we happy few, we band of VER WI : 
For he, to-day that ſheds his blood with me, 
Shall he my brother; be he ne'cr ſo vile, 
This is ay 0 ſhall e his condition: EET 
. 3 The battle of Aeineburt was ; fought upon the 2 5th of ORtober, Ste 
N n's day. On Ex. : 


4 i. e. the evening before this feſtival, STEZEVENS. 5 5 
i 5 Old men, notwichſtanding the natural forgettulneſs of age, a re- | 


member their feats of this day, and remember to tell them with advantage. 5 


45 Age! is commogly boaſtful, and inclined. to magnify paſt att and "ur 5 


times. Joux 80 N. 


. may be obſerved that we are apt to promiſe to . a more : 
laſting memory than the changing ſtat- of human things admits. This _ 
Prediction is not veriſied; the feaſt of Critpin paſſes by without any _ 


mention of Agincourt. Late events obliterate the former: "the civil wats 


have left in this nation ſcarcely any tradition of more ancient hiſtory. 


OHNSONs 


7 7 This 40 hall advance him: to the rank of a gentleman, Jonngan- y 
| _ Bing 
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And gentlemen in England, now a bed, | 
Shall think themſelves accurs'c, they were not here; 
And hold their manhoods cheap, hile any ſp ram 
FUR fought with us upon faint Criſſ in's day,3 


Enter SAL)SBURY,. 


Sal. My ſovereign lord, beftow yourſelf with ſpeed : 

The French are bravely 9 in their battles ſet, 

And will with all expedience® charge on us. 

| K. Hen, All things are ready, if Hur minds be ſo. 

Nh. Periſh the man, whoſe mind is backward now! 
i Hen, Thou doſt not wiſh more help from England, 
couſin? | 

Met. God's will, my lege, Wo SY you and [ 9 8 

Withovr more help, miglt fight this battle ut! | a 

K. leu. Why, now thou Halt: unwilh'd ive thouſard 
men; 1 | 
| Which 


Ring Hens V. inhibited any 51050 but much as had ar abt by! in- 
heritance, or grant, to aſſume coats of arms, c&c pi thoſe who fought with 


him at the battle of Agincourt; and, I think th. fe laſt were allowed the 2 


Chief ſeats of honour at all feaits and publ ck meetings. Cori tr, 
That M. Tollet is right in his account, is proved by the original writ 
to the Sheriff of Southampton and others, printed in Rymer's a, | 
anno 5 Henry V. Vol. IX. p. 457. VAILLANT. : 
his ſpeech, Ike many others of the decl.marory kind, is too long. 
Had it been contract d to about half the number of lines, it might ve 
e foi ce, and loſt none cf che ſ-ntiments. JN. | 

9 — brave:y—} is fo endidiy, eftematouſlys JenNSON. 

2 eM edience — ] . e. rxpedition. DTFEVENS. 

3 By wiſhing only thyfelf and me, thu baſt withed five t ao men 

away.— Shakſprare never thinks of fuch trifles as numbers. In the laſt 
ſcene the Ficnch are faid to be full bre ſcore % uſard, which Exeter de- 
© clares to be five to ene; but by the 111 8 5 Wwegunt, they are twelve to 
one. Jon NS0N. 
Holinſhed makes the F nel ſh army cor GR of 15,000, and he French 
of 60,000 horſe, beſides Sys Ot, Kc. in al ic, oo; while Walſingham 
and Harding repreſent the Engliſh as but goco; and other authors ſay 7 
thar the number of French amounted to 150,0C0. STEEVENS. | 

Fabian ſays the French were 40,009, a d the Eyęlith only 7000. 
Pr. Johnion, however, 1 apprehend, milunde: ood the kings words, 
He ſuppoſes that Henry means to ſay, that Wettmor-Jand, Foe hime 


ſelf and Henry alone to fight the bat']- out with the French, bad wiſhed 


: ney ibs whole . 1 army, — 0 of 5 thouſand men. But 
TT Henry" $. 


KING HENRY RR 
Which likes me better, than to wiſh us one.— | 5 
Lou know your places: God be with you all! 


Nuclet. Enter Mod rIjO v. | 
Mont. Once more I come to know of thee, king Harry, 5 


If for thy ranſom thou wilt now compound, 
Before thy moſt aſſured overthrow : 


For, certainly, thou art ſo near the gulf, 
Thou needs mult be englutted. Beſides, in . 


The Conſtable deſires thee thou wilt mind 4 


Thy followers of repentance; that their fouls 


May make a peaceful and a ſweet retire 
From off theſe fields, where ( retches) their poor bodies 
_ Muſt lie and feſter. 


8 Who hath fone thee n now! : 
Mont. The Conſtable of France. 
K. Hen. | pray thee, bear my former 0 back; 


Did them achieve me, and then ſell my bones. 


Good God! why ſhould they mock poor fellows nos? 


The man, that once did fell the hon's ſkin _ | 
| While the beaſt lived, was kill'd with hunting him, 5 
A many of our bodies ſhall, no doubt, 
Pind native graves; upon the which, I truſt, 
Shall witneſs live in braſs of this day's work : 
And thoſe that leave their valiant bones 1 in F rance, 


when it was uttered, Henry, whether from policy or ſpirit, re primanded 


biin. Weſtmoreland: now ſays, he ſhould be glad that he and the king 
alone, without any other aid whatſoever, were to fight the battle cut 
againſt the French. « Bravely ſaid, (replies Henty;z) you have now | 
alf atoned for your former timid w. th for ten thouſand add tional troops. 
| You have urawwiſhed half of what you wiſh'd b fore.” The king is 
ſpeaking figuratively, and Dr. Johnſon underſtood him literaliy,—- hak- 
ſpeare therefore, though often inattentive to © ſuch trifles as numbers,” 
is here not inaccurate, He undoubtedly meant to repreſent the Engliſh _ 
army, (acco:ding to f xeter's ſtate of it,) as conſiſting of about rmuelwe 
_ thouſand men; and according to the beſt accounts this was nearly the 


number that Henry had in the field. Hudyng, who was himſelf at the 


| battle of Agincourt, lays that the French army conſiſte d of one hundred | 
\ thouſand z but the account is probably ex 1pgerated, Maron. 


; T e. remind. STEEVENS, | 


e Dying 
Henry's meaning was, tee very d fferent. Weſtmoreland had 


de fore expreſſed a wiſh that ten ibouſand of thife who were idle at that 
moment in England were added to the king's army; a wiſh, for which 


* 
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Dying like men, though buried in your dunghills, 
They ſhall be fam'd ; for there the ſun ſhall greet them, 
And Fee their honours reeking up to heaven; | 
Leaving their earthly parts to choke your clime, 
The ſmell whereof ſhall breed a plague in France. 
Mark then a bounding valour in our Engliſh ; 
| That, being dead, like to the bullet's grazing, 3 
Break out into a ſecond courſe of miſchief, _ 4 
Killing in relapſe of mortality. | 
Let me ſpeak proudly ;—Tell the Conſtable, 
We are but warriors for the working-day : 5 
Our gayneſs, and our gilt, are all beſmirch'd 
Wich rainy marching in the painful field; 
There's not a piece of feather in our hoſt, 
(Good argument, | hope, we ſhall not fly,) 
And time hath worn us into flovenry: 
But, by the maſs, our hearts are in the trim: 
And my poor ſoldiers tell me—yet ere night 
They'll be in freſher robes; or they will pluck 
The gay new coats o'er the French ſoldiers? heads, 
And turn them out of ſervice. If they do this, 
(As, if God pleaſe, they ſhall,) my ranſom then 
Will ſoon be levy'd. Herald, fave thou thy labour; 
Come thou no more for ranſom, gentle herald ; 
They ſhall have none, I ſwear, but theſe my joints: 
Which if they have as I will leave 'em to them, 
Shall yield them little, tell the Conſtable. | 
Mont. I ſhall, king Harry. And ſo fare thee well: 


Thou never ſhalt hear herald any more, [ Exit. a 
K. Hen. I ms thou'lt once more come again for ranſom, 
| Enter the Duke of Yor x." 


York, My lord, moſt humbly on my knee [beg 
The —_— of the vaward, _ 


K. . 


5 We are ſoldiers but coarſely neee; We have not on our holiday 
"pores. Jon Nso. 

© 1, e. Golden ſhow, ſuperficial gilding, Obſolete. 88 . 
7 This perſonage is the ſame, who appears in our author's Xing 
Ric bard II. by the title of Duke of Aumerle. His chriſtian name was 
| N He was the eldeſt ſon of Edmond of Langley, Duke of York; 


: who 


; For 1 will fetch thy rim * out at t thy . 


RING HENRY-V;- 5 
> © Hen, Take it, brave York Now, ſoldiers, march | 
4 ays 


And how thou pleaſe, God, diſpoſe the day! Een | 
-SCEN-E-1V; 


The Field of Battle. 


| Hlorumt; Excurſions; Euter French Soldier, Poo, and 
| " ys. | 
Pi. Yield, cur. 


Fr. Sol. Fe perſe, que vous efles te gentilhonme 4. bonne | 


enalile, 


Piſt. Quality, call you me 2—Conftrac me, art thou a 
_ gentleman ? What is thy name? diſcuſs, | | 


Fr, Sol, 0 ſeigneur Dieu! 
Pit, O, ſignieur Dew ſhould he: a gentleman : 11 


Perpend my words, O ſignieur Dew, and mark; — 
O ſignieur Dew, thou dieſt on point of fox, 9 


Except, O figrieur, thou do give to me 


15 Egregious ranſom. 


Fr. Sol. O, preunex . ayez pitis 4. moy i . 
Pit. Moy ſhall not Larve, I will have forty moys; 


of this Play, was younger brother to this Edward Duke of York. 


Ma I. ON FR. 
'B I canpot help thinking, that Rakfprare "OR here a ſtroke at a 
paſſage in a famous old book, called, 7 be Gentleman's Academie in Hawwk- 


ing, Hunt: ings and Armeorie, written hails by Juliana Barnes, and re- 


Publiſhed i by Gervaſe Markham, 1595. The firſt chapter of the Booke of _ 
Armorie, is, „ the difference *twixt Churles and Gentlemen; and it ends 
thus: „ From the of- ſpring of gentlemanly Faphat came Abrabam, M. 2 ſes, 
Alaren, and the Prophets; and alſo the king of the right line of Mary, 
olf whom that only abyolute gentleman, Feſus, was borne : ON by us. 5 
mother Mary, princeſſe of coat armor.” FARMER. 


9 Fox is an old cant word tor a ford. Srrkvxxs. 
| 2 We ſhould read: | 


Or, I will fetch thy ranſorhs out of thy throats. Wirges TONs 
1 kiiow not what to do with rim. The meaſure gives reaſon to ſuppoſe _ 
that it ſtands for ſome monoſyllable; and, beſides, ranſome is a word. not 


likely to have been coropted, Jen nge. | 


whois N in the fone - and wh was the Gfch fon of King 
Edward III. Richard Earl of Cambridge, who appears in the ſecond act 


0 "es 
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In drops of crimſon blood. 


Fr. Sol. ER i/ imp ble d d'cſchapper la for ce de ton bras ? ; 
Pit. Þrafs, cur! * 


Thou damned and luxurious mountain got, 
Offer'ſt me braſs ? | | 
Fr. Sol. O pardonnes moy / | 
_ Pift, Say'ſt thou me ſo? is that a ton of moys ?4— 
Come hither, boy; —— me this flave in French, 
What is his name. 
Boy. Ejcoutez ; Comment eſtes vou bells! ? 
Fr. Sol. Monſieur 4e Fer, 
Boy. He ſays, his name is—maſter Fer, 
Pig. Maſter Fer! I'll fer him, and firk him, and ſertet 
him ;—diſcuſs the ſame 1 in F rench unto him. 15 
39. 
” Rink is at this day a vulgar expreſſion for money ; ready ryno, means, 


ready money. This was probably the ex pre ſſion that Piſtol m-ant to uſe; ; 
and I ſhould ſuppoſe ryn0, inſtead of Im, to be the true reading. | 


| M. Mason. | 
3 Either eee had very little knowledge i in the French language, 
or his over-f-ndneſs for punning led him in chi place, contrary to his 
own Judgement, into an error. Almoſt every one knows that the French 


. Word bras is pronounced brau; and what reſemblance of ſound does this 


bear to braſs, that Piſtol ſhould reply Braſs, cur? The joke would appear 


to a reader, but could ſcarce be diſcovered in the ee of the 
pla). Sir W. RAwWLIN SON. | 


If the pronunciation of the French language bs not el Knee 
She kſpeare's time, which is not unlik-ly, it may be luſpeft- d ſome other 
man Wrote the French ſcenes. Joungon. 

Dr. Johnſon makes a doubt, whether the pronunciation of the French 
langunge may not be changed fince Shakſpeare's tim; © if not (ſays he) 
it may be ſuſpected that ſome other man wrote the French ſcenes; but 

this does not appear to be the caſ-, at leaſt in this termination, from the 

rules of the grammarians, or the practice of the poets. 1 am certain of 
the former from the French Alebabeth of De la Mothe, and the Orthoepia 

Gallica of john Eliot; and of the latter from the rhymes of Mirot, Ron- 

ſard, and Du Bartas — Connections of this kind were very common.“ 
Sbakſpeare himſ it aſſiſted Ben Jonſon in his S. Janus, as it was originally | 

wii'ten; and Fletcher in his Two Noble K.nſmen. FARMER. 

Mr. Bowle has at leaſt rendered doubtful the queſtion concerning the : 

different pronunciation of the French language. Dee e Archaobgia, Vol. 

VI. p 76. Dovce. | | 

3 Luxurious myans lacie Sr EEVENS. 
4 . 18 A Pires of money z whence moi dry or moi of gold. 
R 


No - 


5 firk,” 


aucun pri iſannier; ; neantmovins, pour 
; e, il «ft content de wous donner In liberté, le franchiſeme ent. 


1 did never r know fo full a voice idue from ſo ep a heart: 


KING HENRY v. e 
Bey. 1 45 not know the French for fer, and ferret, and : 


Pit. Bid him prepare, for T will cut his throat, 
Fx, Sol. Que dit-il, .monſteur 2. 


Boy. II me commande de vous dire, que Vs n Vous preft; 1 


car ce ſeldlat icy eft di Ypee tout & cette heure de new dh votre 


e. 


Pift, Guy, conper gorge, par ma for, refine,” 


ualeſs thou give me crowns, brave crowns ; 
Or mangled ſhalt thou be by this my twerd. 


Fr. Sol. O, je vous ſupplie pour l'amour 7. Di me e par- 5 


donner! Fe ſuis gentilbomme de bonne maiſon ; Sanden ma Wy 


Ee wons donneray deux cents cle. 


Pit. What are his words? i „„ 
Boy. He prays you to fave his life: he is a gentleman of 


a good houfe ; and, for his ranſom, he will _ you: two 
| hundred crowns, = 


Pit. Tell him,—my fury ſhall abate, and 1 


The crowns will take. 


Fr. Sol. Petit monſi bur, que dit i; 5 | x 
Boy. Encore qu'il oft contre Jou irene, 4% F | 


es eſcus que vous aver 


Fr. Sol. Sur mes genoux, Je vous donne mille reinerciemeus: 


e Je m'eſlime heureux que fe. ſuis tombe entre les mains d'un 
chewalier, je penſe, le plus e valiaut, 5 eres. ee 
: . 4 Angleterre, | = 


Fit. Expound unto me, boy, | | 7 
Boy. He gives you, upon his knees, a 1 anke 2 


= he eſteems himſelf happy that he bath fallen into the 
| hands of, (as he thinks) the moſt brave, ralorous, and thriee- 5 
: worthy ſignieur of England, 5 


Pijt, As I ſuck blood, 1 ill fore merey ſhow, — 


Follow me, cur. | [Ei. pisror. 


y. dulver vous le & and 4 copitaine 
(Exit French Sel, the, | 


| : | but ; 
S The N is ſo 0 uſed 5 hed old writers, that! itis almoſt | 


Impoſſible to aſcertain its preciſe meaning, -On ems occaſion it may 4 
; to 8 ; STEEVENS. 
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but the ſaying is true,. The empty veſſel makes the greateſt 
ſound, Bardolph, and Nym, had ten times more valour 
than this roaring devil i'the old play,“ that every one may 
pare his nails with a wooden dagger; and they are both 
hang'd; and ſo would this be, if he durſt ſteal any thing 
advent'rouſly, I muſt ſtay with the lackeys, with the lug- 
gage of our camp: the French might have a good prey of 
us, if he knew of it; for there is none to guard it, but boys. 
| pn „5 ; | _{ Exit, 
SCENE V. 
Another Part of the Field of Battle. 
 Alarnms, Enter Dauphin, ORLEANS, BoURBON, 
1 Conſtable, RAM BURHS, ard Others, | 
Con. O diable. 1 „„ OS 
Orl. © feigneur Ile jour eſt perdu, tout eft perdu “ 
Pau. Mort de ma vie all is confounded, all! 
Reproach and everlaſting ſhame PEE 
Sits mocking in our plumes,—O meſchante fortune! 
= Do not run away. Fs La 2 alarum; 
„ Why, all our ranks are broke.  _ 
Dau. O perdurable ſhame ! 7—let's ſtab ourſelves, 
Be theſe the wretches that we play'd at dice for ? 
Orl. Is this the king we ſent to for his ranſom ? 
Bour. Shame, and eternal ſhame, nothing but ſhame? 
Let us die inſtant : Once more back again; ; 
And he that will not follow Bourbon now, 
Let him go hence, and, with his cap in hand, 
Like a baſe pander, hold the chamber-door, 
Whilſt by a ſlave, no gentler than my dog, 
His faireſt daughter is contaminate, = . 
Con. Diſorder, that hath ſpoil'd us, friend us now! 
Let us, in heaps, go offer up our lives 
s In modern puppet-hows, which ſeem to be copied from the old 
farces, Punch ſometimes fights the de vil, and always overcomes him. 1 
ſuppoſe the wice of the old farce, to whom Purch ſucceeds, uſed to fight 
the devil with a wooden dagger. JohNW So. 
The devil, in the old myſteries, is as turbulent and vain-glorious as 
Piſtol. MALON E. 5 „„ FS HD 8 
7 Perdurable is laſting, long to continue. STEEVENS. 


„ 
a 


' Unto thefe Engliſh, or elſe die with fame. s e 


Orl. We are enough yet living in the field, 


Jo ſmother up the Engliſh in our throngs, 
If any order might be thought upon. 


Bur. The devil take order now ! I'll to the throng z 5 


| Let life be Wort ; N ſhame Wl be too long. Exeunt. 


| 8E NE VL | 
Another part of the Field. 


Alarnmt. Euter King HENRY and Forces; Exeres, end 


others, 


K. Hen, Well have we done, thrice. baten conntrymen : : 


But all's not done, yet keep the French the field. 


Exe. The duke of York commends him to your majeſty, 
K. Hen. Lives he, good uncle? thrice, within this hour, 


1 down; thrice up again, and fighting; N 
From helmet to the ſpur, all blood he was. | 


Exe. In which array (brave ſoldier,) doth he lie, 


Larding the plain: and by his bloody fide, _ 
. ( Yoke-fellow to his honour-owing w dane 


The noble earl of Suffolk alſo lies. 


Suffolk firſt died: and Vork, all haggled over, . 


Comes to him, where in gore he lay inſteep'd, 
And takes him by the beard; kiſſes the gaſhes, 


That bloodily did yawn upon his face; 
And cries aloud, —Tarry, dear couſin Suffolk. 75 


My foul ſpall thine keep company to heaven: 
Tarry, ſaveet ſoul for mine, then fly a-breaft 5 
As, in this glorious and del fanghten field,” 
Me kept together in our chivalry! 5 


O pon theſe words I came, and cheer'd him up: 


He ſmil'd me in the face, rauzht9 me his hand, 
And, with a feeble gripe, ſay's 8. Dear ay. bod, 


Commend * A to my e 


hy, Song] i. e. reached. e „„ 


| 2 This 1 I 3 ad his the 3 150 ; and 1603. The Nb 
FE Conſtable of France is throughout the play repreſented as a brave and _ 
generous enemy, and therefore we ſhould not deprive him of a reſolution 

which agrees fo well with his character. STEEVENS. 
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So did he turn, and over Suffolk's neck ; 
He threw his wounded arm, and kiſs'd his lips; 
And ſo, eſpous'd to death, wich blood he ſeal'd | 
A teſtament of noble. ending love. 
The pretty and ſweet manner of it forc'd 
Thoſt waters from me, which I would have ſtopp d; 
But I had not ſo much of man in me, 
But all my mother came into mine oy, 
And gave me up to tears. 
Hen. | I blame you not; 
For, hearing this, I muſt perforce Oman 
With miſtful eyes, * or they will iſſue too. — 
But, hark! what new alarum is this ſame ? 3— „ 
The French have reinforc'd their ſcatter'd men ;— 
Then every ſoldier kill his Priſoners z ; „ 
Sive the word ae el e Lee | 


2 © K N E VII.“ 
1 Part of the Field. _ 
Alarums. Enter FLUELLEN and Gowzn, 


Flu. Kill the poys and the luggage ! 5 tis expreſsly id 
the law of arms ; 'tis as arrant a my of knavery „ mark you 
now, 


2 The 8 The paſſage i is not in the quarto. Maron. 
The poet muſt have wrote—-miſiful : i. e. juſt ready to over-run with 


tears. The word he took from his obſervation of nature : for, juſt before 


the burſting out of tears, the eyes grow dim, as if in a miſt. 
| | Was zun rox. 
„ The n on which Henry ordered the priſoners to be ſlain, was 
founded by the affrighted runaways from his own camp, who brought in- 
telligence that the French had got behind him, and had pillaged it. See 
a ſubſ-quent note. Not knowing the extent of his danger, he gave the 
order here mentioned, that every older ſhould kill bis priſoners. | 


After Henry ſpeaks theſe words, 4 what new alarum is this ſame ? ”. 


Shake ſpeare probably intended that a meſſenger ſhould enter, and ſecretly 
communicate this intelligence to him; though by ſome negligence no 
ſuch marginal direction appears. MA LON E. 
Here, inthe other editions, they begin the fourth act, very abſurdiy ) 
| fince both the place and time evidently continue, and the words of Flucl- 
len immediately f low thoſe of the King juſt before. Porr. 
S The baggage, during the battle (as King Henry had no men to 
pare) was s goarded only by boys and lacqueys; which ſome French run- 
| | ' aways 
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now, as can be offer'd, in the 'orld : In your conſcience now, 
is it not? %ͤͤ]⅛Dͥlͤ ũ K %%ͤͤͤ op gt. 
Cab. Pis certain, there's not a boy left alive; and the 
cowardly raſcals, that ran from the battle, have done this 
ſlaughter : beſides, they have burn'd and carried away all 
that was in the king's tent; wherefore the king moſt worthily, 
hath cauſed every ſoldier to cut his priſoner's throat, O, 
ff PST 
Flu. Ay, he was porn at Monmouth, captain Gower: 
What call you the town's name, where Alexander the pig 
Gow, Alexander the great. CFF 
Flu. Why, I pray you, is not pig, great? The pig, or 
the great, or the mighty, or the huge, or the magnanimous, 
are all one reckonings, ſave the phraſe is a little variations. 
Cao. I think, Alexander the great was born in Macedon; 
his father was called Philip of Macedon, as I take it, | 
Flu. I think, it is in Macedon, where Alexander is pora. 
I tell you, captain, —If you look in the maps of the *orld, I 
warrant, you ſhall find, in the compariſons between Macedon _ 
and Monmouth, that the ſituations, look you, is both alike. 
There is a river in Macedon ; and there is alſo moreover a a 
river at Monmouth: it is call'd Wye, at Monmouth; but 
it is out of my prains, what is the name of the other river; 
but tis all one, tis ſo like as my fingers is to my fingers, and 
there is ſalmons in both. If you mark Alexander's life well, 
Harry of Monmouth's life is come after it indifferent well; 
for there is figures in all things. Alexander (God knows, 
and you know,) in his rages, and his furies, and his wraths, 
and his cholers, and his moods, and his diſpleaſures, and his 
%%%%%ͤͤͤͤ/ i 8 „ indignations, 
aways getting notice of, they came down upon the camp-boys, whom 
they killd; and plundered, and burn'd the baggage : in reſentment of 
which villainy it was, that ihe king, contrary to his wonted lenity, or- 
der'd all priſoners? throats to be cut. And to this villainy of the French 
runaways Fluellen is alluding, when he ſays, Xill the poys and the Iuggage! 
The fact is ſet out both by Hall and Holinſhed. TazoBaALDs © _ 
Unhappily the king gives one reaſon for his order to kill the priſoners, 
and Gower another. The king killed his priſoners becauſe he expected | 
another battle, and he had not men ſufficient to guard one army and fight 
another, Gower declares that the gallant king has mwrthily ordered the | 
; Priſoners to be deſtroyed, becauſe the luggage was plundered, and the boys . 
b py CRE | 
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Indignations, and alſo being a little i intoxicates in his prains, 
did, in his ales and bis angers, look you, kill his or friend, 

N Clytus, EE, 
© "Gow, Our king is not like him in n chat; he never kill d 
| any of his friends. 
Flu. It is not well done, mal you now, to take the tales 
out of my mouth, ere it is made an end and finiſh'd. I ſpeak 
but in the ſigures and compariſons of it: As Alexander ® is 
kill his friend Clytus, being in his ales and his cups; ſo alſo 
: Harry Monmouth, being in his right wits and his goot judge- 
ments, is turn away the fat knight 7 with the great pelly- 
doublet : he was full of jeſts, and Spes. and Obs and 
mocks; I am forget his name. 
Socab. Sir John Falſtaff. 
Flu. That is he: 1 can tell you, there 15 Zoot men rom | 
at Monmouth. 
Gow. Here comes hs majeſty, 


| 1 Euter Hs Ms r, bd; a part of NY Foglih = 


Forces ; WaRwWICk,s GLOSTER, EXETER, and others. 8 


EK. Hen, I was not angry ſince I came to France, | 
Until this inſtant, —Take a trumpet, herald 3 
Ride thou unto the horſemen on yon hill ; 


If they will fight with us, bid them come down, 
Or void the field; they do offend our ſight: 
If they'll do neither, we will come to them ; 
And make them ſkir away, as ſwift as lone”. 
| E-nforced from the old een tings + 2 


| Beſides, 


6 I mould 1d fuſpe& that - who was 5 well read in sir Thomas | 
North's trandlation of Plutarcb, meant theſe ſpeeches of Fluellen as a ridi- 
cule on the parallels of the Greek author; in which, circumſtances common 
to all men are aſſembled in oppoſition, Gd one great action is forced into 
compariſon with another, though as totally different in themſelves, a3 
was the behaviour of Harry. Monmouth, from that of Alexander the 
ö Great. STEEVENS.,. 
7 This is the laſt time that Falſtaff can wake Hart. . The poet wae 
| Joath to part with him, and has continued his ee as long a9 
| he could. Jotins0Nes 
8 Richard Beauchamp earl of Warwick. He did not, however, obtaip 
that title til 417, two An aſter the Cue of this plays MALONESs 


alp 
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"Beſides, we'll cut the throats of thoſe we have ; 9 ; 


"Ad not a man of them, that we ſhall take, 
: Shall talte our Mercy: x —bGo, and tell them ſo. 


"Ros Mox'Tjov.. 5 


8 Hare comes the herald of the F cench, my liege. 
6b. His eyes are humbler than they us'd to be. 


K. Hen. How now! what means b ahi herald ? know ſt 


thou not, 


| That I have fin'd theſe bones of! mine for ranſom ? ' 
 Com'ſt thou again tor ranſom ? | 


Mont. 8 No, great king 


I come to thee for charitable licence, 
That we may wander o'er this bloody field, 
To book our dead, and then to bury them; 
To ſort our nobles from our common men; 
For many of our princes (woe the while!) 
Lie drown'd and foak'd in mercenary blood; 
(So do our vulgar drench their peaſant limbs 
In blood of princes;) and their wounded ſteeds 
Fret fetlock deep in gore, and, with wild rage, 
5 Yerk out their armed heels at their Gag. mat tiers, 


muſt be ſome diſlocation of the ſcenes. If we place cheſe lines at the 


beginning of the twelfth ſcene, the abſurdity will be removed, and the + 
action will proceed | in a regular ſeries. This tranſpoſition mi; -ht eaſily 


happen! in copies vritten for the players. Yet it muſt not be concealed, 


that in the imperfect play of 1608 the order of the lcenes | is the ſame as 
| here. JounsoN. 8 
Johnſon's long note on this pafaße is owing to his inattent n 
priſoners whom the King had already put to death, were thote Witch | 
were taken in the firſt action; and thoſe whorn he had now in his power; 
and threatens to deſtroy, are the priſoners that were taken in the ſuble⸗ 
quent deſperate charge made by Bourbon, Orleans, &c. Ani accordivgly | 
we find, in the next ſcene but one, an account of thoſe priloners am: unt- 
ing to upwards of 1500, with Bourbon and Orleans at the head of the 
Hitt, It was this ſecond attack that compelled the King to kill che 24g - 


loners whom he had taken | in the firſts BI. M ASN. 


You. IV, DS | "Pt: 
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Kiliag 


| 9 The king is in a very Bloody diſpoſition. He has already cut the 
throats of his priſcners, and threatens now to cut them again. No hate 

of compoſition could produce ſuch negligence. neither was this play, 
which is the ſecond draught of the ſame deſign, written in haſte, There 


—: . — = 
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Killing them twice. O, give us leave, great king, 


To view the field in ſafery „and diſpoſe 
Of their dead bodies, 


2K, ew; -- © Tl thes truly, herald, 
I know not, if the day be ours, or no; 
For yet a many of your horſemen ors 
Ard gallop o'er the feld. 
Aout. FER | | The day i 18 yours. 
K. Hen. Praiſed be Ged, and not our ſtrength, for it!— 


What is this caſtle call'd, that ſtands hard by! ? 


Mont. They call it—Agincourt, 
K. Hen. Then call we this— the field of Agincourt, 


het ns on the day of Criſpin Criſpianus, 

Flu. Your grandfather of ſamous memory, an't pleaſe 
your majeſty, and your great-uncle Edward the plack prince 
of Wales, as 1 have read in the ia fought a moſt | 
: prave pattle here in France. 


K. Hen. "I hey did, Flvellen, 


Flu. Your majeſty ſays very true: If your majeſties i is 
remember'd of it, the Welſhmen did goot ſervice in a gar= 
den where leeks did grow, wearing leeks in their Monmouth 


caps : * which, your majeſty knows, to this hour is an ho- 


nourable padge of the ſervice: and, I do believe, your mis 
jeſty takes no ſcorn to wear the leek upon Saint Tavy's day. 5 


K. Hen, I wear it for a memorable honour : 
For I am Welſh, you know, good countryman. 


Plau. All the water in Wye cannot waſh your . : 
| Welſh Pe. out t of "POM pody, 1 can tell you that: os: -- 


yon 


8 Monmouth __ were e ir nk worn. From the following. : 
ftanza in an old ballad of The Caps, printed in The Antidote againſt Melan- 


holy ' 1661, p. 31, it appears they were particularly worn by Goldiers's 
„The ſoldiers that the Monmouth wear, 
On caſtle's tops their enſigns rear, 
The ſeaman with the thrumb doth Rand 
© On higher parts than all the land.” REE D. 


60 The beſt caps, (ſays Fuller, in his Mort bies of Wales, p. 50, RO 
formerly made at Monmouth, where the Capper's chapel doth ſtill re- 


main. If (he adds at this day 8 the phraſe of Tearing a Mon- 
_ mouth cap be taken in a bad acception, 


| hope the inhabitants of that 


town will endeavour to diſprove the occaſion thereof.“ MaALoNE. 


. 


vere 


„re-: 


that 


Jon- 
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his majeſty too! 
X. Hen. Thanks, good my countryman. 


Fu. By Cheſnu, I am your majeſty 8 countryman, 1 care 
- not who know it; I will confeſs it to all the 'orld ; I need 
not be aſhamed of your majeſty, privied be God, ſo long as 


your majeſty is an honeſt man. 


K. Her, God keep me fo !—Our heralds go with him ; i 


5 f Bring me juſt notice of the numbers dead 
On both our parts, -Call yonder fellow hither. = 
ET | Points to Williams. Exeunt Montjoy, ard oben. fo 


. Soldier you muſt come to the king, 
E. Hen, Soldier, why wear'ft thou that glove in thy cap 2 


Vill. Aut pleaſe your majeſty, 'tis the's 88 ge na one . 1 5 
| ſhould fight withal, if he de re 


K. Hen, An Engliſhman 7 ? 


Will. An't pleaſe your majeſty, a Nite, that me : 


with me laſt night: Who, if 'a live, and ever dare to chal- 


llenge this glove, L have ſworn to take him a box o'the ear: 
or, if I can ſee my glove in his cap, (which he ſwore, as hs 
. 7 ſoldier, he would wear, if alive, „ 1 will ſtrike it out 
ſoundly, 8 
Kl. Hen, What think, you, captain Fluellen? f Is it fit this | 
1 foldier keep his oath? _ . 
Flu. He is a craven. and a villain le, an 't pleaſe your 
majeſty, i in my conſcience. _ 
K. Hen, It may be, his enemy is a gentleman of web x 
| fort, quite from the anſwer of his degree. 5 
Flu. Though he be as goot a gentleman as the evil is, as 
5 Lucifer and Belzebub himſelf, eit 1s neceſſary, look your 
grace, that he keep his vow and his oath : if he be perjured, 
ſee you now, his reputation is as arrant a villain, and a jack. 
ſauce, as ever his plack ſhoe trod upon Got O | rn and 
5 his earth, in n my conſcience, We | 


. High rank. Jounzox. 


4 A man of ſuch Ration as is not bound to baba his AN to ani 5 


to a challenge from one of the ſoldier's low degree, Pune ” 
5 i. e. be HANEY Jocks. Maroxx. | 6 


"Fra 


; 5 "an 
pet! it and preſerve it, as -ong as it pleaſes his grace, and : 


K. Her, ; 
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E. Her. Then keep thy Vow, ſirrah, when thou meet it 
the fellow. 


Will. so] will, my liege, as I liv e. 

K. Hen, Who ſerveſt thou under? 

Will. Under captain Gower, my liege. 

Flu. Gower is a goot captain; and 1s good knowledge 
| and literature in the wars. | 

K. Hen, Call him hither to me, folder, 

Will. J will, my liege. „ [ Exit. 
As Fett Here, Fluellen; wear Pn, this favour for me, 
and ſtick it in thy cap: When Alencon and myſelf were 
_ down together,“ I pluck'd this glove trom his helm: if any 

man challenge this, he is a friend to Alengon and an enemy 
to our perſon ; if thou encounter any ſuch, e him, 
an thou doſt love me. 


Flu. Vour grace does me as prent honours, as can be de- 


Hed in the hearts of his ſubje&s : I would fain fee the man, : 


that has but two legs, that mall find himſelf aggrief 'd at this 
glove, that is all; but I would fain ſee it once; an in plcaſe I 
Got of his grace, that I might fee it. | : 
K. Hen. n thou Gower? | 
Flu. He is my dear friend, an pleaſe you. 


K. Hen, Pray thee, go ce Wan. and e * to my - 
teat, 


Flu, I will fetch him. Ke 


Kk. Hin, My lord of Warwick and my brother Gloſter, |} 


Follow Fluellen cloſely at the heels 

The glove, which I have given him for 4 favour, 5 
| May, haply, purchaſe him a box o'the ea: 

It is the ſoldier's ; I, by bargain, ſhould 

Wear it myſelf, Follow, good couſin Warwick : 

If that the ſoldier ſtrike him, (as, I judge 

By his blunt bearing, he will keep his word,) 

Some ſudden miſchief may ariſe of it; 

For I do know Hellen valiant, | 


6. This nes þ is not an invention of Shakſpeare* 5, Henry was 


| felled to the ground at the battle of Agincourt, by the Duke of Alengon, 
but recovered and flew two of the Duke's attendants. Afterwards Alen- 


con was killed by the king's guard, contrary to Henry 3 . whs 1 


wiſhed to have ſaved him. Matos. 


— a 

S 8 
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K touch'd with choler, hot as gunpowder, 5 
And quickly will return an injury: 


Follow, and ſee there be no harm between them, — 


| Go you: with me, uncle of BENE e IE. veuxt 


. 2 E N E VIII. 
Before King Henry” $ Pavilion, 


Enter Gower and. WiLL1ans. 


1 il. I v warrant, it is to knight you, captain, 
5 Enter FLUELLEN. 


Fla. Got s will and his pleaſu: e, captain, I peſeech vou 
now, come apace to the king: there is more goot towards 
| 4 pe radventure, than is in your knowledge to dream ot, 


#1, Sir, know you this glove ? 
"Bb. Know the glove? I know, the olove 13a a glov pe 
Will. I know this; and thus ] challenge = [Striker bes 


Flu. Sblud, an arrant traitor, as any's in the univerſal. 


*orld, or in France; or. 0 England, 
| Gow, How now, fir? you villain! 
Mill. Do you think I'll be forſworn? 


Flu. Stand away, captain Gower; 31 will give ereaſon his 


payment into plows, I warrant you. 


Vill. I am no traitor. 


Flu. That's a lie in thy throat I charge. you in his 


majeſty's name, apprehend h him ; he s a friend of the duke ? 
Alengon's 8 | 


| "Rater Warwick at GLosTen, 
War, How now, how no' wl what 5 the matter? 


7 Mr. Heath very pl auſtbiy . 4⁰⁰ plows. Jon SoM. 


Ff 3 


The quarto reads oil! give treaſon his due preſently. We might 
there fore read in due plows, i. e. in the beating that is ſo well his . res oh 
Fuller, in his Church H:ftory, p. 139, ſpe iks of the taſk-maſters of 
IIrael, « on whoſe. back the number of bricks wanting were _ Oe: . 
in blows,” STEEVEN OS. ; 
The Scotch both in ſpeaking ond in | writing, Geaently * into for in. 
| However, if it ſhould be thought neceſſary to amend the text, the readieſt = 
way would be to omit a ante, and read ii plows. RiTsS0N, 


2 
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Flu. My lord of Warwick, here is (praiſed be Got for 11) 
a moft contagious treaſon come to light, look you, as you 


mall e in a ſummer” 8 day. | Here i is his majeſty, 


Eee King Hexny ind Ex ETER, 


. Hen. How now! what” s the matter? 
Flu. My liege, here is a villain and a traitor, that, look | 
your grace, has ſtruck the glove which your majely is take 


out of the helmet of Alengon, 


Mill. My liege, this was my glove; here is the fellow of 
It t: and he, that I gave it to in change, promiſed to wear 1t 


in his cap; 1 promiſed to ſtrike him, if he did: I met this 


man with my glove 1 in his cap and 1 have been as . as 
my word. 


Flu. Vour majeſty hear now, trig your majeſty' s Mane 


hood „) what an arrant, raſcally, beggarly, louſy knave it is: : 
1 hope, your maj#ity is pear me teſtimony, and witneſs, and 
f avouchments, that. this is the glove of Alengon, that your 


majeſty is give me, in your conſcience now. 
K. 1 Give me thy glove,s ſoldier; Lock, heew | 15 the 


fellow of it. IWwas I, indeed, thou promiſed'ſt to ſtrike; 


and thou haſt given me moſt bitter terms. 
Flu. An pleaſe your majeſty, let his neck anſwer for it, if 


| there i is any martial law in the 'orld, 


XK. Hen. How canſt thou make me ſatisfaction! ? | 
Will. All offences, my liege, come from the heart: nev er 


5 came any from mine, that might offend your majeſty. 


KX. Hen. It was curſelf thou didſt abuſe. 3 
Will. Your majeſty came not like yourſelf: you ap- 


* pear'd to me but as a common man; witneſs the night, your | 
garments, your lowlineſs ; and what your highneſs fuffer'd 
5 under that Hhape,. 1 beſeech you, take! it for your own fault, 


: and 


8 It wed 3 me my glove 5 3 for of the foldier' 8 glove the king 
had not the fellow. Jon NSN. 


Give me ny glove, cannot be fight; for the king had not yet 


| acknowledged the glove to be his. M. Masox. 


The text is certainly right, By << thy glove,” the king: ene e 
glove that hon haſt now 11 thy cap; i. e. Henry's glove, which he had 
given to Williams, (ſee AQ IV, [c. i.) and of Waich he had retained the 
Fellows. Maron . 
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and not mine: for had you been as I took you for, I ide 


no offence ; therefore, 1 beſeech your highneſs, vardon me. 


KX. Hein. Here, uncle Exeter, fill this glove with erouns, 


And give it to this fellow. —Keep 1 it, te] low; 
And wear it for an honour in thy cap, 
Till I do challenge it. Gire him the crowns :— 
And, captain, you maſt needs be fr.cads with bim. 


Flu. By t tais day and this light, tte fellow has mettle 


en >ugh in bis pelly: ;—lHold, there 1s twelve e-pence for you, 


and I pray you to ſerve Got; and kee; 2 vou out of prawls, _ 
and prabbles, and quarrels, and Uillenf ions, and, 1 warrant 
you, it 35 the petter for you. | | 


ill. I will none of your mone 


Flu. It is with a goot will; 1 cun 5 tell vou, it will ſerre | 
you to mend your. ihoes : Come, wherefore finull you be fo 
_patiful? your ſhoes is not ſo goot; 9 "tea gout  Ailling, 5 1 


Warrant t you, or | will change! it. 


77 Enter an Engliſh Herald. 5 
2 K. = Now, herald ; are the dead nu: nber'd ? 
5 Her. Here 1 Is the number of the anner F conch. 


[ Delivers a paper, | 


K. Haw: What orifoners of good fort are taken, uncle ? 
Exe. Charles duke of Orleans, 2 nephew to the ang; 3 
John duke of Bourbon, and lord Bouciqualt: „„ 
Of other lords, and Barons, knights, and ſquires, N 
Full fif teen hundred, beſides common men. 

K. Hen. This note doth tell me of ten thouſand French, 
That in the field lie ſlain: of Princes, in this number, 
And nobles bearing banners, there lie dead 

One hundred twenty-ſix : : added to thefe, 

Of knights, eſquires, and gallant gentlemen, _ 

Eight thouſand and four hundred; of the which, 

Five hundred were but yeiterday dubb'd knights: : 


5 80 M4 in theſe ten thouſand they have loſt,* There 


© In the moſt minute particulars we find Sha akfpeare as obſervant as in 
matters of the higheſt moment. Sh-es are, ibave any other article of 
| areis, an obje & of atte non to the common ſoldiers and mot liable to be 


T7 worn out. MaroN E. 
This liſt is copied from from Hat . Pork. 
Ki 1 taken from Holiulhcd, MALONE,. 


EL 
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There are but ſixteen hundred mercenaries; * _ 
_ The reſt are—princes, barons, lords, knights, *ſquires, 
And gentlemen of blood and quality, _ e 
Ihe names of thoſe their nobles that lie dead, — | 
Charles De-la-bret,4 high conſtable of France; 
faques of Chatillon, admiral of France; 

Ihe maſter of the croſs- bows, lord Rambures ; © 
Great-maſter of France, the brave fir Guiſchard Dauphin; 
John duke of Alengon ; Antony duke of Brabant, 
The brother to the duke of Burgundy ; 

And Edward duke of Bar: of luſty earls, 

_ Grandpre, and Rouſſi, Fauconberg, and Foix, 
Beaumont, and Marle, Vaudemont, and Leſtrale. 


Here was a royal fellowſhip of death! _ 


Where 1s the number of our Engliſh dead ? 


| Fo ah 8 [Herald preſents another paper, 
Edward the duke of York, the earl of Suffolk, _ 
dir Richard Ketley, Davy Gam, eſquire;: ® 5 


Nercenaries are in this place c:mmon ſoldiers, or bired ſoldiers. The 
ger tie men ſerved at their own charge in conſequence of their tenures, 


7 . OHHNSOM,. 
I qdqoubt the accuracy of Dr. Johnſon's aſſertion, that £ gentle - 
men ferved at their own charge in conſequence of their tenures  '? 
a2, 1 take it, this practice, which was always confined to thoſe holding 
Ly knights ſervice, aud to the term of forty days, had fallen into com- 
_ plete diſuſe long before Henry the Fifth's time; and perſona] ſervice 
would not, at that pericd, have excuſcd the ſubſidies which were paid in 
jeu of it, Even the nobility were, for the moiſt part, retained by con- 
tract to ſerve, with the numbers, for the time, and at the wages, ſpecified 
in the indenture. RirSsox. | | 
+ De-la-bret, as is already obſerved, ſhould be Charles P' Albret, would 
the mezſure permit of ſuch a change, Holin(hed ſometimes apologizes 
tor the omiſſion of foreign names, on account of his inability to ſpell 
them, but always calls this nobleman «© the lord de la Breth, conſtable of 
France.“ See p. 602, n. F. STEEVENS. . . 
5 This and the two following lines in the quartos, are given to Exeter, 
| FV „„ STEEVENS. 
© This gentleman being ſent by Henry before the battle, to reconnoitre 
the enemy, and to find out their ſtrength, made this report: “ May it 
pleaſe you, my liege, there are enough to be killed, enough to be taken 
\ priſoners, and enough to run away.“ He ſaved the king's lite in the 
ſicld. Had our poet been apprized of this circumſtance, this brave 
Welſtrman would probably have been more particularly noticed, and not 
have been merely regiſtered in a muſter- roll of names. MALONE, 
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5 None elſe of name ; and, of all other men, 
But five and twenty. 0 God, thy arm was . 
And not to us, but to thy arm alone, 
Aſcrihe we all. - When, without ſtratagem, 
But in plain ſhock, and even play of battle, 
Was ever known ſo great and little loſs, 
On one part and on the other ?—Take it, God, 
© For it is only thine! 
V*„ Tis wonderful! 
K. Hen. Come, go we in proceſſion to the v illage : 
And be it death proghaimed through our hoſt, 
Jo boaſt of this, or take that praiſe from God, 
b Which i is his only. 


Flu. ls it not la al, an pleaſe your majeſty, to tell how 
N many „ 


K. Hen. Ves, captain: bot with this acknowledgement, 


| That God fought for us. 
Flu. Yes, my conſcience, he did us great g goot, | 
K. Hen. Do we all holy rites; 7 | 

Let there be ſung No nobis, and Te Deum. : 
The dead with charity enclos'd in clay, 
We'll then to Calais; and to England then "PIP 
Where ne'er from France arri more ex, men. 


ACT : 
Pater Cnor us. 


"Choc Vouchſafe t to thoſe that have not read the ſry, 5 


2 That I may prompt them: and of ſuch as have, 


TI humbly pray them to admit the excuſe 


Ot time, of numbers, and due courſe of things, 
Which cannot in their huge and proper life 
He here preſented. Now we bear the king 


0 Toward Colais: - bat him there z there ſeen, 


: The Var ( the Chronicles) cauſ- a thi peim; In exitu Ijrael de 


 Agyro (in which, according to the vulgate, is included the ra, 4 Nen Fs 


5 pobisy has] Ke. ) to be © Fer victory. Porz. 
| 5 | 
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Heave him away upon your winged thoughts, 


Athv art the ſea: behold the Engliſh beach 

Pales in the flood with men, with wives, and boys, | 

Whoſe ſhouts and claps out-voice the deep-mouth d ſea, 

Which, hike a mighty whiffler © fore the ki ing 

Seems to prepare his way: ſo let him land; 

Ard, ſolemnly, ſez him ſet on to London. 

So {wilt a pace hath thought, that even now 

You may imagine him upon Blackheath : 

Where that bis lords defire him, to have borne 

- His brvzfed helmet, and his bended ſword, 
Before him, through the city : he forbids it, 
Being free from vainneſs and {clt-glorious pride; 

_ Giving tall trophy? fignal, and oftent, _ 

Quite from himſelf, to God, But now behold, 

In the quick forge and workinghouſe of thought, 

Hoy London doth pour out her citizens! 
The mayor, and all his brethren, in beſt ſort, — 

. Like to the ſenators of the antique Rome, 
With the plebeians ſw arming at their heels. 

G0 forth, and fetch their conguering Cæſar in: 

As, by; 3 lower! but by loving likelihood, : g 

W. ere 


3 An ea wha" walls! irn in cine. or before perſons in gh 
ſtations, on occaſions of c-remony. The name is ſtill retained in 1 
don, and there is an officer {5 called that walks before their companies at 
times of public ſolemnity. It leems a corruption from the French word 
buiffier. Hanmth. 

9. Transferring all the honours of conqueſt, all fropht es, tokens, and | 
ſhows, from himſelf to God. Jon xsox. 
<4 —— likelibgod, ] Likelihood for fimilitude. WARBURTON. | | 

The later editors, in hope ct mending the mcaſure of this line, have 
Injured the ſenſe. The folio reads as I have printed; but all the books, 
ſince re viſal became fathiosable, and editors have been more diligent to 
_ diſplay themſelves than to Ulutrate their "Roy i:4%2 given the line 
thus: DT | | . 
| Ay a low, but loving {ke bee. | 

Thus 3 have deſtroyed the prelſe which the poet 1 for Eſſex 5 
for who would think himſcif Lonoured by the epither ere? The poet, 

deſirous to celebrate that great man, whoſe popularity was then his boaſt, 
and afterwards his deſtruct! on, compares him to king 1 4 ; but being 
afraid to- offend the rival courtiers, or perhaps the queen kerſelf, he con- 
feſſes that he is lodber tlian a king, but Would ne yer have repreſenced } him 
abſolutely as lowe INN N 


RING: HENRT V. 6: 
Were now the general of our gracious empreſs 3 
{As in good time he may,) from Ireland coming, 
Bringing rebellion broached 4 on his ſword, 
How many would the peaceful city quit, | 
To welcome him ? much more, and much more cauſe, 
Did they this Harry. Now in London place him; 
(As yet the lamentation of the French 
Invites the king of England's ſtay at home: 
The emperor's coming in behalf of France, 
To order peace between them 9 and omit 
All the occurrences, whatever chanc'd, 
Till Harry's baek- return again to France; 
There mult we bring him; and my felf havs play'd 
The interim, by remembering vou—'tis pat, 
Then brook abridgement ; and your eyes adi ance 


Aker 28 1 e again to France. Exit. 


5 8 N E I, 6 1 
| Plissee. f 4 Englich Court of Guard, | 
| Enter VLUEL Li N ard C Gow ER, 

e 1 Nay, that's right ; But hy wear YOu your leck to- 
Wh £2 5 faint Davy: s day is poſe | 


DN 8 Flu 
3 T he: earl of Eſſex in n the re gn of N El zabeth. PopE. | 


wy Few noblemen of his age were more courted by poets, From Spenſer, - 


to the loweſt rbymer, he Was the W « Numereus ſonnets or popular 


ballads. I will not except Sygney. i cuuid produc? evidence to prove, 
that he ſcarce ever went out of Enz gli or lef: London, on the moſt | 
frivolous enterprize, without a pattoral in nis praite, Ora. panegyric in | 


metre, which were fold and Hen in the Areets.. . Wan TON, 
4 pitted, transüxed. JorNe- 


IT he emperor Sig mond, who was married to Henry 5 ſecond coulits,” | 


- -MaAtong; 
6 This ſcene DE in my opinion, to conclude the fourth act, and be 


placed before the laſt chorus. There is no Engliſh camp in this act; 
the quarrel apparently hap peped by fore the return of the army ty Eng- 
land, and not after fo long an in terval as the chorus has ſupplied, | 


Jouxsox. 


luellen nity: ſays, that he wore his leck in conſequence of an 
ent he had received but the day before from Piſtol. Their preſent 
quarrel has therefore no reference to that begun in the arch icene of the | 


| Uaird act. OTELFANG, 


Bio 
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Flu. There is occaſions and cauſes why and wherefore in 
all things: I will tell you, as my friend, captain Gower; 
The rafcally, ſcald, beggarly, lowſy, pragging knave, Piſtol, 
—which you and yourſelf, and all the 'orld, know to be no 
petter than a fellow, look you now, of no merits, —he is come 
to me, and prings me pread and ſalt yeſterday, look you, and 
bid me cat my leek : it was in a place where I could not 
breed no contentions with him; but I will be ſo pold as to 


wear it in my cap till I ſee him once again, and then I will 
tell him a little piece of my deſires. 


Euter PIS TOL. 


| Gow, Why, here he comes ſwelling like a turkey- cock. 
Flu, Tis no matter for his ſwellings, nor his turkey- 
f cocks.— Got pleſs you, ancient Piſtol! you ſcurvy, lowſy 
Eknave, Got F vou! | 
Pi. Ha! art thou Bedlam ? doſt thou thirſt, baſe F raja, 
To have me fold up parca's fatal web? * | 
Hence! I am qualmiſh at the ſmell of leek, 5 
Flu. I peſeech you heartily, ſcurvy lowſy knave, at t my 
deſires, and my requeſts, and my petitions, to eat, look you, 
this leek; becauſe, look you, you do not love it, nor your 
affections, and your appetites, and your digeſtions, does not 
agree with it, I would deſire you to eat it. 
PI. Not for Cadwallader and all his goats. 
Flu. There is one goat for you. [Strikes bin. Will on 
be ſo goot, ſcald knave, as eat it? 
Pit. Baſe Trojan, thou ſhalt die. 
Flu. You ſay very true, ſcald knav e, when Got's will 5 is: 
IVVill defire you to live in the mean time, and eat your vie- 
tuals; come, there is ſauce for it. [Striking him again.] 
You call'd me yeſterday, mountain-ſquire ; but I will make 
you to-day a ſquire of low degree.” I pray you , fall to; if 
Jon can n mock a leck, you can eat a a e. 


| Gown, 1 


| © Doft hon defire to have me _ thee to death. Jounzon, | 
7 That is, I vill bring thee to the ground. Jon xsox. | 1, 
The Squire of Liww Degree is the title of an old romance, enumerated ” 


among other books in a letter concerning Rycen Elizobetb's Entertain- 5 
| ment ai s Kenehworth, © STEVE. us. 


Thie 
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Gi. Enough, captain; you have aſtoniſh'd him. s 

Flu. I ſay, 1 will make him eat ſome part of my leek, or 
IJ will peat his pate four days: —Pite, I pray you; it is ot 

for your green wound, and A ploody coxcomb. 

%. Muſt T bite? | | 

Flu. Yes, certainly ; and out of doubt, and out of del. 

tions too, and ambiguities. 

Pit. By this leek, I will moſt horribly revenge ; 1 eat, and 
eat, I (wear,9_ 

Fla, Eat, I pray you: Will you have ſome more ſauce to. 

your leek? there 1s not enough leek to ſwear by, 

Pit. Quiet thy cudgel; thou doſt fee, I eat. 


Flu. Much gont do you, ſcald knare, heartily, Nay, 


pray you, throw none away; the ſkin is goot for your pro- 
ken coxcomb, When you take occaſion to ſee lecks here- 


after, I pray you, mock at them That 3 is all, 
Pift, Good. 


Flu. Ay, leeks is goot: —Hold you, | there i is a i groat to £ 


Heal your pate. 
Pj, Me agroat! 


Flu. Yes, verily, and in truth, you a ſhall. Une i it; or 1 


yy hore another leck in my pocket, which you ſhall eat. 
Pift, J take thy groat, in earneſt of revenge. 


. * 1 owe you any e 1 will Pay you in cudgels ; 


"you 


This ad. romance, which Was very 1 among our country- 


men in ancient times, was burlefqued- y Chaucer } in his chym me Fol Sir 

N and begins thuss . £5; | 
elt was a ſquyre of loꝛbe Ar. A 

That loved the king's daughter of Hungre.” | TS 

See Rel ques of Engliſh Peetry, Vol. III. p. 30, 2d edition. PERCY. 

That is, you have ſtunned him with the blow. Jou xsox. | 
Rather, you bave confounded him. M. MasoN. 


. Johnſon? s explanation is the true one. So, | in the Second Book of 
| The Deftrut.on of Troy : ee Theſeus ſmote again upon his enemy, which, 
and ftruck Theſeus lo fiercely with his ſword — that he was 


c. 
4ſt niſbed with the ſtroke,” STEEVENS. 


9" Thus the firſt folio, for which the later editors have put, I eat 8 5 
| ſwear. We ſhould read, 1 re in the fr 6h tumour 00. Piſtol” 8 


N Liale ct: | 
TOY | 1 eat, and ces I fever. Jonnzon. 3 
| Perhaps, 6 I 50s: and Ly e Hor WIIE. 
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you ſhall be a woodmonger, and buy nothing of me but cud- 
gels. God be wi' you, and Keep you, and heal your pate. 


Le 


Pig. All hetl ſhall fiir for this. 


Gow. Go, go; you are a counterfeit n knave. 


Will you mock at an ancient tradition, —begun upon an 
honourable reſpect, and worn as a memorable trophy of pre- 
deceas'd valour, —and dare not avouch in your deeds any of 
your words? J have ſeen you gleeking * and galling at this 


| gentleman twice or thrice, You thought, hecauſe he could 


O 


not ſpear Engliſh in the native garb, he could not therefore 


handle an Engliſh cudgel : you find it otherwiſe ; and, hence- 
forth, let a Welſh correction teach you a good Engliſh con- 


dition. Fare ye well. Exil. 


Piſt. Doch fortune play the hufwife + with me now ? 
News have J, that my Nell is dead? 1'the ſpiral 
Of malady of France; | 
And there my rendezvous is quite cut off. 
Old I do wax ; and from my weary limbs 
Honour is cudgell d. Well, bawd will I turn, 
And fomething lean to cutpurſe of quick hand, 
'To England Witl 4 Acal, and there I'll ſteal: 
And patches wilt get unto theſe ſcars, | 
And ſwear, I got them in the gallia wars. Exit.“ 


2 J. e. ſcoffin g, ſneerinz. " Gleeck was a game at cards. STEEVENS. 
3 Cordition is temper, diſpoſicion of mind. S1EEVENS. | 
+ That is, the ut. Haſibiſe is here in an ill ſenſe. Jon xsON. 

5 Old copy Dell. STEEVENS. . 
Wie muſt re ad—niy Nell is dead. [Ina former ſcene Piſtol us: © Nor 
ſhall my Ne keep lodgers.“ MALONE. | Doll Tea: ſheet was fo little 
the favourite of Piſt 7 that he offered her in contempt to Nym. Nor 


would her deatir bave 5: bit rend. 240/015; that is, del bias of a home 
Perhaps the poet Cogn his plan. JOHNSON. 


5 The comic ſcenes of 7 te Hfiory of Henry the Fourth and Fifth are 
now at an end, and ail the conc perionages are now diſmiſſed. Falſtaff 


and Mrs. Quickly are dead; Ny and Bardolph are hanged; Gadshill 


was loſt unmediatel) attcr the robbery ; Eoins and Peto have vaniſhed 
ſince, ont knows not how 3 and Piſtol is now beaten into obſcurity. 1 be- | 


live every reader regrets their de e e 


SCENE 


N 


Vg vont brother England; ä 
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SCENE I. 


Troyes in ; Champagne. An apartm: 1 in the French King' " 


Palace. 


Enter, a! one e, King Hz xnv, Brprekb, GLiost PR, 


ExX ETER, WA EKWI CE, WESTMORELAND, ard other 


Lord; at another, the French King, Queen Is Au l, the 
Princeſs. KATH ARINE, Lords, Ladies, Oc. e Dke 2 


BRU Db, and his train. 


* He. peace to this meeting, wherefore we are met ! 5 


Unto our brother France,—and to our filter, 


Health ard fair time of day :—joy and good wiſhes 
To our moſt fair and princely couſin Katharine; 


And (as a hianch and member of this roy 125 5 
Puy whom this great aſſembly is contriv'd * 

We do ſalute you, duke of RTP. 
And, princes French, and peers, he#:th to you all! 


Fr. King, Right joyous are we to behold your Face, : 


7 1 FRE time "before his marriage with: Katharine, 2 accompanied 
by his brothers, uncles, &c. had a conference with her, the French 
King and Queen, the Duke of Burgundy, &C. in a field near Mejun, 
where two pavilions were erected for the royal families, and a tt: ied 


between th m for the council to aſſemble in and deliberate on the articles 
of peace. © The Frenchmen, (ſays the Chronicle,) ditched, trenched, 


hd paled their lodgings for fear of after- clappes 3 ; but the Englihmen 


had their parte of the field only barr ed and parted,” But the treaty was 
then broken off, Sometime afterwards they again met in St. Peter's 
church at Troyes in Champagne, where Katharine was athanced to 
Heny, and the articles of peace between France and England finally 
concluded. —Shakſpzare, having mentioned in the courſe of this ſcene, 
% a bor ard royal interview,“ ſeems to nave had the former place of 
meeting in his thoughts; the deſcription of the field near Melun in the 


Chronicie ſomewhat correſponding to that of a bar or bartiers. But the 


3 place of rhe preſent ſecne is certainly Troyes in Champagne. However, 
ds St. Peter's church would not admit of the French King and Queen, 
ec. retiring, and then appearing again on the ſcene, have erke 
5 with che former e che interview to rake more? in a palace, 3 
Maroxr To = 


* Pen d for en we are bem wet; be to this meeting. „ 
| Here after the Sor the fifth AQ (ems Gas to begin. | 
4 Jokxsox. 


So. 
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So are you, princes Engliſh, every one. 
Q. I/a. So happy be the iſſue, brother England, 


Of this good day, and of this gracious meeting, 
As we are now glad to behold your eyes; 


Your eyes, which hitherto have borne in them 
Againſt the French, that met them in their bent, 
The fatal balls of murdering baſtliſks : 


Ihe venom of ſuch looks, we fairly hope, 
Have loſt their quality; and that this day 


Shall change all griefs, and quarrels, into love. 
K. Hen, To cry amen to that, thus we appear. 
Q. Iha. You Engliſh princes all, I do ſalute you. 
Bur, My duty to you both, on equal love, 


Great kings of France and England! That 1 have labour d 
With all my wits, my pains, and ſtrong endeavours, | 
To bring your molt imperial majeſties 

\ Unto this bar © and royal interview, | 

Your mightineſs on both parts beſt can witneſs, 

Since then my office hath ſo far prevail'd, 
That, face to face, and royal eye to eye, 

You have congreeted ; let it not A a me, 


If I demand, before this royal view, 


What rub, or what impediment, there i 10% 


Why that the naked, poor, and mangled peace, 
Dear nurſe of arts, plenties, and joyful births, 


Should not, in this beſt garden of the world, 
Our fertile France, put up her lovely viſage? 
Alas! the hath from France too long been chas'd; 


And all her huſbandry doth lie on heaps, 


Corrupting in its own fertility, 
Her vine, the merry cheerer of the heart, 


Unpruned dies: 7 her hedges even-pleach'd, — 


Like pritoners widly: W with hairs 


Pat 
| 6 To this barrier; to | this piace of congreſs. Jene | 
7 We muſt read, lies; for negie of pruning does not kill the vine, 


but cauſes it to ramify immoderately, and grow wile; by which the re- 


quiſite nouriſhment is withdrawn from its fruit, . 1 
This emendation is phy ſically right, but poet ically the vine may be 


well enough ſaid to die, which ceaſes to bear fruit. Jon x SON. 


Þ This) a of e is oddly introduced. A N fuer flacb : 


18 - 


9 To deracinate is to force « up by the roots. ee . 
2 Nature had been changed by ſome of the editors into nurture but, 
as Mr. Upton obſerves, unneceflarily. Sua deficiuntur natura. They were 
not defective in their creſcive nature, for they grew to wildneſs; but they 
were defective in their proper and favourable ure: which » was to bring 
5 forth food for man. JI ERVENS.. | 
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Put forth diſorder" d twigs: her fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 
Doth root upon ; while that the coulter ruſts, | 
That ſhould deracinate 9 ſuch ſavagery : 


The even mead, that erſt brought ſeetly forth 
Ihe freckled cow ſlip, burnet, and green clover, 


Wanting the ſcythe, all uncorrected, rank, 


Conceives by idleneſs and nothing teems, 
But hateful docks, rough thiſtles, keckſies, burs, 
Loſing both beauty and utility. 


And as our vineyards, fallows, meads, and hedges, 
Defeetive 1 in their natures,* grow to wildueſs ; ; 


Eren 


js more aroperly impriſoned than when it loxuriates in ee exube- 
rance. Jonnsox. 


Johnſon's criticiſm on this paſſage has no juſt wenden, The Ling 15 


compares the diſorderly ſhoots of an unclipped hedge, to the hair and 


beard of a priſoner, which he has neglected to trim; a neglect natu- al * 
7 4 perſon who lives alone, and in a dejected ſtate of mind. M. MasoN. 
Ihe learned commentator [Or. Johnſon] eee believe, 
our author's ſentiment. Hedges are pleached, that is, their long branches 
being cut off, are twiſted and woven through the lower part of the 
hedge, in 68055 to thicken and ſtrengthen the fence. The following 
year, when the hedge ſhoots out, it-is cuſtomary in many places to clip 
the ſhoots, ſo as to render them even. The Duke of Burgundy 


therefore, among other inſtances of the neglect of huſbindry, mentions 


this; that the hedges, which vocre even- pieached, for want of trimming 
put forth irregular twigs; like priſoners, who in their confinement have 
[neglected the vſe of the razor, and in conſequence are wildly overgrown 
with hair. The hedze in its cultivated ſtate, when it is even-pleached, : 
is compared to the priſoner: in its „ wild ee it reſembles 


the priſoner « overgrown with hair,” 


As a hedge, however, that is ven. pleached or woven 1 and one 
that is clipt, are alike reduced to an even ſurface, our author with his 


uſual licence might have meant only by even Fee « our hedges 


| Which were heretofore clipp'd ſmooth and even“ 15 

The line „ Like priſoners ** Ec. it ſhould be obſerved, 1 to the 

one which follows, and not to that which precede it. The conſtruction 
is, Her even- pleached hedges put forth diſordered twigs, reſembling per- 


ſons 1 in priſon, whole faces are from neglect oyer<groV'n with ha'r. 


Maro Tc 
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Even fo our houſes, and ourſelves, and children, 
Have loft, or do not learn, for want of time, 
The ſciences that ſhould become our country; 
But grow, like ſavages, —as ſoldiers will, 

That nothing do but meditate on blood, — 


Jo ſu earing, and ſtern looks, diffus'd attire,? 
And every thing that ſeems unnatural, 


Which to reduce into our former favour, 
You are aſſembled: and my ſpeech entreats, 
That I may know the let, why gentle peace 


Should not expel theſe inconveniences, . 
And bleſs us with ner former qualities. 


K. Hen, If, duke of Burgu ady, you would the peace, 


V hoſe want gives growth to the imperfections 
_ Which you have cited, you muſt buy that peace 


With full accord to all our juſt demands; 


Whole tenours and particular effects 
You have, enſchedul'd briefly, in your hands. 


Bur, "The king hath heard them; to the which, as yet, 


| There i is no anſwer made. 


K. ten. Well then, the peace, | 


5 Which you before ſo urg'd, lies in his anſwer. 


Fr. King. I have but with a curſorary cye 


O er-glanc'd the articles: pleaſerh your grace 


'To appoint ſome of your council preſently 


Io fit with us once more, with better heed 
Jo re-ſurvey them, we will, ſuddenly, 8 
: Paſs our e and peremptory anſwers K. Het, 


8 D ar 


h —— 47 K zor extravagant. The miſitary habit of thoſe times Was ' No 
extremely ſo. Act III. Gower ſays, And wyat a beard of the general's 


cut, and a horrid ſuit of the camp, will 40 amang it, dec. is wonder ful to be 


thought on. WARBURTON, 


Difusd is O much uſed by our author for Wild, irregular, and frrarge, 


that in The Merry Wives of Windjer. he applics it to a ſong N to be 
Tung by faiciess Jon xs. 


4 Former af Pear ance, Joux oN. | | 
5 As the French king defices more time to conſider 4 of the 
ticles, 'tis odd and abſurd for bim to fay abſolutely, that he would 
5 them all. He certainly muſt. mean, that he would at once wave 
and decline what he diſlik'd, and configa to ſuch as he approved of. Our 


| author uſes paſs in this manner in other places; as in King Fobn : 


But if you fondly . our . love,” Wazgu 997 
| | j 
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: wards Marr. ies the Widow ot Edmond? Mo. ang Os carl of M ar ch. 
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X. Hen, Brother, we ſhall.— Go, uncle Exeter. 
And brother Clarence, and you, brother Gloſter ,oos 


Warwick, —and Huntington, —go with the king: : 


And take with you tree power, to ratiſy, 
Augment, or alter, as your wiſdoms belt 
Shall ſee ad vantageable for our dignity, 
Any thing 1 in, or out of, our demands; 


And we'll confign thereto.—Will you, fair fer, 


Go with the princes, or ſtay here with us?. 

2, Ila. Our gracious brother, I will go with them; 
Haply, a woman's voice may do ſome good, 
When articles, too nicely urg'd, be ſtood on. 

R. Hen, Yet leave our egg Katharine here with us; 


She is our capital demand, compris'd 


W ithin the fore-rank of our articles, 
V La. She hath good leave, 


LE all hut Hr xRY, KaTuarINE, and her 


Gentle Woman, 


. Hen, | 


your England, 


K. Hen. O fair Katharine, if you will love me. e ſoundly 
with your French heart, I will be glad to hear you confeſs 


it brokenly with your: Engl tongue. 
Kate! SE LH 


If any change were to be made 1 wou. rather read, Paſs or 
ec GC i. e, agree do, or except againſt the ariticle 5, as J Lou els 
Mz1oxs, ne 

Paſs our acceft, and percmptory anſever. 11. e. we will p-i5 our acc. pt⸗ 
ance of What we approve, ard we Will pats a per mplit "TY A1 :\wer to the. 


reſt. Politeneſs might forbid his ſaving, we will b. fs a deh Laly but. his 


Bc {114 7 Tt we read. 
Na. cr accept, is not peremptor, an/We ſuperfluous, and piatnly 


own dignity required more time tor dgliberation. 


| n 8. 


in the former words ? LoLLE T. 


6 Neither Clarence ner Linti, gen, 1 hon 15 Ie ng Kos addreſfe 85 has 125 
been enumerate d in the Dran. ts Pe , r,; as neither of them lpe; aks 0 - 


word. Huntington was Joi. n Holla: d, c2 7 of Hunting ton, who after - 


MAaLONEs 


= Pair Katharine, and moſt fair ! 
Will you vouchſaſe to teach a ſoldier terms, | 
Such as will enter at a lady's ear, 

And plead his love-ſuit to her gentle heart | ? 


Kath, Your majeſty ſhall mock at me; I cannot ſpeak 


Do * Was inc, 


ah, 


| 

1 
1 
1 


„ 


— — Wo — Ox K — 1 a 
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Kath, Pardames mor, I cannot tell vat is—like me. 


angel. 


Kath. 2 dir-il ? que je + fait fomblable 3 a Y anges ? 
Alice. Oay, vrayment, (ſauf vſtre grace] ainft dit il. 


K. Hen. I ſaid fo, dear Katharine ; ; and I muſt not bluſh | 


to affirm it. 


Kath, O boy Dieu. ! te Jangues des Brier font pine fer - 


 Tgromperies. 


R. Hen. What ſays ſhe, fair one! 4: that the tongues of men 


are full of deceits ?. 


Alice. Oy; dat de tongues of de mans is be full of de. 


eeits: dat is de princeſs,” 


K. Hen, The princeſs i 18 the 8 Eoglith- woman. I' faith, : 


"Kate" my wooing 3s fit for thy underſtanding: I am glad, 
thou can't ſpeak no better Engliſh; for, if thou could'ſt, 


_ thou would'ſt find me ſuch a plain king,“ that thou would 'ſt 
think, I had ſold my farm to buy my crown. I know no ways 


to mince it in love, but directly to ſay—l love you: then, 
if you urge me further than to ſay—Do you in faith? | wear 


out my ſuit, Give me your anſwer; i'faith, do; and ſo 


L 773 hands, and a bargain: How ſay you, lady? 


Kath, Lau woſtre honnenr, me underſtand. well. 


„ Surely this mould be bu tos de te This! is in anſwer to 
the king, who aſks, „“What ſays ſhe, fair one?“ M. Magox, 


I know not why Shakſpeare now gives the king nearly ſuch a cha- 
racter as he made him formerly ridicule in Percy, This military grofl- _ 
neſs and unſkilfulneſs in all the ſofter arts does not ſuit very well with _ 
the gaieties of his youth, with the general knowledge aſcribed to him at 


his acceſſion, or with the contemptuous meſſage ſent him by the dauphin, 


who repreſents him as fitter for a ball.room than the field, and cells him 
that he is not to rewe! into duchies, or win provinces abith a OY galliard, 

be truth is, that the poet's matter failed him in the fifth act, and he 
Was glad to fill it up with whatever he could get; and not even Shak- 


ſpeare can write well without a proper ſubje&. It is a vain end-avour 
for the moſt ſcilful hand to cultivate barrenneſs, or to paint upon vacuity. 

n OHNSON: 
Our e * . was Jed imocrceptibly by the old play to give 


this repreſentation of Henry, and meant probably, in this ſpeech at lcaſt, 
not to oppoſe the ſoldier to the lower, but the plain honeſt Engl omen, : 
WO to the leſs ſincere and more »alkative Frenchman, _ 7 
The ſubſequent ſpeech, however, „Marry, if you wat put me te | 


vaſes &e. en 85 Dr. e 3 obſeryation, MALONEs | 


K, Hen, An angel - is like you, Kate; and you are RE an 


. Ter, | 


— Ges 


) Eoin. 3 

Il believe this explanation to be more ingenious than true; to com is ta 
famp and to counterfeit, He uſes it in both ſenſes; unc ned conſtancy 

 'kgnifies real and true conſtancy, unrefined and unaderned. Jon xo. 


"RING HENRY: V;. . 
EK. Hen. Marry, if you would put me to verſes, or to dance 


for your ſake, Kate, why you undid me: for the one, I have oy 


neither words nor meaſure ; and for the other, I have no 


ſtrength in meaſure,” yet a reaſonable meaſure in ſtrength. 


If I could win a lady at leap-frog, or by vaulting into my 


ſaddle with my armour on my back, under the correction of 
| bragging be it ſpoken, I ſhould quickly leap into a wife, Or, 
1f I might buffet for my love, or bound my horſe for her fa- 

_ yours, I could lay on like a butcher, and fit like a jack. an- 
_ apes, never off: but, before God, I cannot look greenly,*. 


nor gaſp out my eloquence, nor 1 have no cunning in proteſ- 


tation; only downright oaths, which I never uſe till urged, 


nor never break for urging. If thou canſt love a fellow of 
this temper, Kate, whoſe face 1s not worth ſun. burning, that 


never looks in his glaſs for love of any thing he ſees there, 
let thine eye be thy cook. I ſpeak to thee. plain ſoldier ; _ 
If thou canſt love me for this, take me; if not, to ſay to 
thee— that I ſhall die, is true; but for thy love, by the 

Lord, no; yet I love thee too. And while thou liveſt, 
dear Kate, take a fellow of plain and uncoined conſtancy ; 5 
for he perforce muſt do thee right, becauſe he hath not the 
gift to woo in other places: for theſe tellows of infinite 


tongue, that can rhyme themſelves into ladies“ favours,—. 


they do always reaſon themſelves out again. What! a ſpeaker _ 
is but a prater; a rhyme is but a ballad. A good leg will 
fall; 4 a ſtraight back will ſtoop; a black beard will turn 
white; a curl'd pate will grow bald; a fair face will 
wither; a full eye will wax hollow: but a good heart, Kate, 
is the ſun and moon; or, rather, the ſun, and not the moon; 
for it ſhines bright, and never changes, but keeps his courſe _ 
truly. If thou would have ſuch a one, take me: And take 
me, take a ſoldier; take a ſoldier, take a king: And what 
_  ſay'ſt thou then to my love? ſpeak, my fair, and fairly, 1 
V e 


9 1, e. in dancing. SrEEVENS. 


"Kathe 


2 1. e. like a young lover, aukwardly. STEEVENS. „„ 
3A conſtancy in the ingot, that hath ſuffered no alloy, as all coined | 


1 1. e. ſhrink, fall away, STIEIEVIEN S. 


0 KING HENRY v. 


friend of France; for I love France ſo well, that I will not 


and you are mine. | 
Tab. I cannot tell vat is ; dnt, 


moi, (let me ſee, what then? Saint Dennis be my ſpeed!) 
donc woſtre eft France, & wous eſtes mienne. It is as eaſy for 


laugh at me, 


me? leur gue l Anglois leguel j Je parks, . 


5 5 thus much Engliſh ?. n thou love me? P 
__ Kath. I cannot tell. 


5 2 i. e. PP We Ky 1 3 


had vera dead ehirty-one Fonts Denen | 


| Kath. I it poſſible dat I ſhould love de enemy of Fra rance? | 
K. Hen, No; it is not poſſible, you ſhould love the enemy 
ol France, Kate: but, in loving me, you ſhould love the 


part with a village of it; I will have it all mine: and, Kate, 
when France is mine, and I am Fonds, then Fours 15 France, 


K. Hen. No, Kate? I will tell thee in „ ernch; which I 
am ſure, will hang upon my tongue like a new married wife 
0 about her huſband's neck, hardly to be ſhook off. Qua 
= 'ay la poſſiffeon de France, & quand Vous avez le poſſiffion de 


me, Kate, to conquer the kingdom, as to ſpeak ſo much more 
French: I ſhall never move thee 1 in . unleſs it be o 


Kath. Sau, votre fans: J. F rangsis gre Vous s parlez, 5 of | 
K. Hen. No, faith, is't not, Kate: but thy n 6 


5 my tongue, and I thine, moſt truly falſely, muſt needs be 
granted to be much at one. But, Kate, doſt thou underſtand - 


58 Shakſpeare has here committed an 5 The Turks v were 
not poſſeſſed of Conſtantinople before the year 1453, when Henny v. 5 


K. Hen, Can any of your en tel, Kate? Ton aſk. 9 
N W Come, I know, thou loveſt me: and at night when 
you come into your cloſet, you'll queſtion this gentle woman | 
about me; and I know, Kate, you will, to her, diſpraiſe 
 _ thoſe parts in me, that you love with your heart: but, good 
Kate, mock me mercifully; the rather, gentle princeſs, be. 
cCauſe I love thee cruelly, If ever thou be'ſt mine, Kate, (as | 
luhave a ſaving faith within me, tells me,—thou ſhalt,) I get 
thee with ſcambling,5 and thou muſt therefore needs prove a 
good ſoldier-breeder: Shall not thou and I, between ſaint 
Dennis and faint George, compound a boy, half French, 
vu rs cant ſhall 8⁰ to ee and take the 
Turk ; 


re 


1 


# 
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Turk by the beard? ſhall we not? What fag” ſt thou, = lait 
| flower-de-luce? 


KING HENRY v. 571 


Kalb. I do not know « hs. | Tn 
K. Hen, No; tis hereafter to know, but now to promiſe : 


As” but now promiſe, Kate, you will endeavour for your 
French part of ſuch a boy; and, for my Engliſh moiety, 
take the word of a king and a bachelor, How anſwer you, 
la por: belle Katharine au Sande, mon tres. chere el divine 
| eeffe ? „ 
Kath. Your majefts ave e fas uſe Weak enough. to deceive 
| de moſt /age damviſelle dat is en France, ED 
EK. Hen, Now, fie upon my falſe French! By n mine ho- 
nour, in true Encliſh, J love thee, Kate: dy which honour 
I dare not ſwear, thou loveſt me; yet my blood begins to 
flatter me that thou doſt, notwichſlanding the poor and un- 
tempering effect? of my viſage. Now beſhrew my father's 
ambition ! he was thinking of civil wars when he got me 
therefore was I created with a ſtubborn outſide, with an 
aſpéct of iron, that, when I come to woo ladies, I fright 
them, But, in faith, Kate, the elder | wax, the better [ ſhall 
appear: my comfort i is, that old age, that ill layer-up of 
beauty, can do no more ſpoil upon my face: thou hat me, 
if thou haſt me, at the worſt; and thou ſhalt wear me, if 
thou wear me, better and better; And therefore tell me, moſt 
fair Katharine, will you have me? Put off your maiden 
bluſhes; avouch the thoughts of your heart with the looks 
olf an empreſs; take me by the hand, and ſay—Harry of 
| England, I am thine: which word thou ſhalt no ſooner 
| bleſs mine ear withal, but I will tell thee aloud —England is 
thine, Ireland i is thine, France is thine, and Henry Planta- 
ganet is thine; who, though I ſpeak it before his face, if he 
be not fellow with: the beft. king, thou ſhalt find the beſt king 
of good fellows. Come, your anſwer. in broken muſiek; for 
: thy voice is muſick, and thy Engliſh broken: therefore, queen 
of all, Katharine, break TT aye + to me in nes Engliſh, ME 
= Wilt thou have x me ; 5 | 


PD 7 Certainly untempting. Wann ron. 3 „ 
ntempering 1 believe to have been the poet's word: The tente l. is, I 
_ conceive that you love me, notwithſtanding my face has no Pw. to 


e n e. 5 * to my purpoſe. STrEVIXV. 


Kath, | 


. KING HENRY v. 
| Kath, Dat is, as it ſhall pleaſe de roy mor pere. : 


K. Hen, Nay, it will plate. bim well, Kate ; it ſhall pleaſe 


| Rath” Ben! it mal alſo content me. 


| K Hen. Upon chat I will kiſs Foy — and a call you— - 
es my queen, | 


Kath. Laifts, mon ren, tis Ver, la ez: ma 2”, je ne 


veuæ point que vous ab ber wftre grandeur, en baiſant la main 


d'une woſtre indigne ſervitenre ; ——_— . Fe. vous i fapplie, 


mon tres puiſſant ſeigucur. 


K. Hen, Then I will kiſs your lips, Kate. 7 


Kath. Les dames, & damoiſelles, pour eftre ba je devan 3 


four nopces, il n'eſt pas le coitcume de France. 


K. Hen. Madam my interpreter, what ſays ne? 


Alice. Dat it is not be de faſhion pour les ladies of F. rance, . 


5 | — cannot tell what is baifer, en e 
X. Hen, To kiſs. 35 
Alice. Vour majeſty n batt que. moy. es 


K. Heu. It is not a faſhion for the maids i ” | France t to 1 


0 1400 before they are married, Would ſhe ſay ? 5 
Alice. Ouy, vraynent. 


K. Hen. O, Kate, nice alas can'ly to great kings. 


: Dear Kate, you and I cannot be confined within the weak 


lifts of a country's faſhion : we are the makers of manners, 
Kate; and the liberty that follows our places, ſtops tgje 
mouths of all find-faults; as I will do yours, for upholding WE 


the nice faſhion of your country, in denying me a kiſs : 


„ therefore, patiently, and yielding, [Ki ifing ber. ] You have 
witchcraft in your lips, Kate: there is more eloquence in a 
| ſugar touch of them, than in the tongues of the French 
Council; and they ſhould ſooner perſuade Harry of England, * 
5 fan * general petition”: of woech. 5 Here comes you! | 
RL ather, | VV | 


. Euter the French King and Queen, Buzounay, BIP renv, by 
| _ GLosTER, ExETER, WESTMOEELAND," 5 eller 


French and Engliſh Lords, © 


Bur. God ſave your wajeſty} my royal © couſin, , teach y you : 


K. Her. . 


” our Fe Engulh ?- Pp. 


21. e. fight barrier. ie $. 


ou 


ler. 
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. Hen, I would have her learn, my fair couſin, hon per- 
fectly I love her; and that is good Engl... 


Bur. Is ſhe not apt ! £ 


K. Hen. Our tongue is ought coz ; and my conditen is 
not ſmooth 39 ſo that, having neither the. voice nor the 
heart of flattery about me, I cannot ſo conjure up the ſpirit 

| of love in her, that he will appear in his true likeneſs. 5 
Bur. Pardon the frank neſs of my mirth, if I anfwer you 

; for that, If you would conjure in her you muſt make a 

circle: if conjure up love in her in his true likeneſs, he muſt 

appear naked, and blind : Can you blame her then, being a 

maid yet roſed over with the virgin crimſon of modeſty, it 


ſhe deny the. appearance of a naked blind. boy in her naked 


ſeeing ſelf? It were, hy: lord, a hard condition for a. maid 88 
— conſign to. 


K. Hen. Yet they do wink, and yield; ; as lore is blind, 


and enforces. EY 
Bur. They are then excuſed, my lord, when they ſee not 
what ney 00s -- 
EK. Hen, Then, good my lord, teach your couſin to con- 
ſent to winking. 
Hur, I will wink on her to conſent; my lon; if. you wilt 
Tg teach her to know my meaning : for maids, well ſummer'd 
and warm kept, are like flies at Bartholomew-tide, blind, 

though they have their eyes; and then they will endure 
handling, which before would not abide Jooking on. 

K. Hen. This moral3 ties me over to time, and a hot ſum- 
mer; and fo I ſhall catch the fly, your couſin, in un latter | 
end, and ſhe muſt be blind too. | = 


Bur. As love is, my lord, before it lov es, N 
K. Hen. It is ſo: and vou may, ſome of you, chank ove 


for my blindneſs ; who cannot fee many a fair French City” a 


for one fair French maid that ſtands in my way. 


Fr. King. Ves, my lord, you ſee them perſpectivelꝝ, the £ 
cities turned into a maid : for they are all ales with. 


maiden walls, that war hath never enter'd, X. Ilex. 
Condition is temper, Sr Ev ENS. | 


2 We have here but a mean dialogue for princes ; 45 the merriment is: 
very groſs, and the ſentiments are very worthleſs. Joux soN. 1 
3 That is, the application of this fable. The moral being the applica. 


on of a fable, our author calls any application a moral. Jounson. 
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K. Hen. Shall Kate be my wife 2 
Fr. King. So pleaſe you. 4 | | 
K. Hen, I am content; ſo the . cities you talk of, 


may wait on her: ſo the maid, that ſtood i in the way for my 
wiſh, ſhall ſhow me the way to my will. 


Fr. King. We have conſented to all terms of reaſon. 5 
K. Hen. Is t ſo, my lords of England? _ 
Heft. The king hath granted every article: 


5 1 1155 daughter, firſt; and then, in ſequel, all, 


According to their firm propoſed natures. 5 
Exe. Only, he hath not yet fubſeribed this: Wbere 


your majeſty demands, — That the king of France, having 15 


any occaſion to write for matter of grant, ſhall name your 


highneſs in this form, and with this addition, in French. _ 
Moire tres cher fl Henry roy d' Angleterre, heretier de France; 


and thus in Latin, —Preclar il PLUS filius + aer Henricus, 
rex Angliæ, & heres Francie, | 


Fr. King, Nor this I have not, brother, fo deny d, 
But your requeſt ſhall make me let i „ 
K. Hen, I pray you then, in lore and dear alliance, 


Let that one article rank with the reſt ; 
And, thereupon, give me your daughter. 5 


N r. King. Take her, fair ſon; and from her blood 
=: "male 0n-* | 


Iſſue to me: that the 3 kingdoms 5 
Ot France and England, whoſe very ſhores look pale 
With envy of each other's happineſs, 

May ceaſe their hatred; and this dear conjunction | 
Plant neighbourhood and chriſtian-like accord 

In their {weet boſoms, and never war advance 

His bleeding ſword 'twixt England and fair France. 


All. Amen! 
K. Hen. Now weloume, 1 bear! me witneſs all; . 
That here! kiſs ber: as my eren N | 5 Flour 878 4 


+ What, is tres cher, 4 in F ED Pracher 2 Imus. in Latin? We ſhould +. 
read, ræcariſſimus. nr Fay = 

4 his is exceeding true,“ ſays Dr. as I cc but hows came he” 
Slander? It is a typographical one in Holinſhed, which Shak ſpeare 
copied; but mult indiſputably have been corre cted, had he been been 4 


| ted with the angels STEEVENS: by 


KING HENRY „„ 


2. Ila. God, the beſt maker of all marriages, 


_ Combine your hearts i in one, your realms in one! 


As man and wife, being two, are one in love, 


So be there 'twixt your kingdoms ſuch a ſpouſal, | 
hat never may ill office, or fell jealouſy, 

Which troubles oft the bed of bleſſed marriage, : 
IThruſt in between the paction of theſe kingdoms, 


To make divorce of their incorporate league; 


That Engliſh may as French, French Englichmen, | 
Receive each other i—God ſpeak this Amen! 


All. Amen! 5 
K. Hen, Prepare we for our marriage: on u Which day, 


My lord of Burgundy, we'll take your oath, 
And all the peers”, for ſurety of our leagues.— 


Then ſhall I ſwear to Kate, —and you to me; : 


7. And: Py our x oaths. well Kept and | as 1 8 IExeunt. 


Euer Cnon⁰ 8. 


; "Thus far, with ch and all unable pen, | 


Our bending author 5 hath purſu'd the ſtory; 


5 In little room confining. mighty men, 


Mangling by ſtarts “ the full courſe of their glory. 


Small time, but, in that ſmall, moſt greatly Hyd 


This ſtar of England : fortune made his ſword ; 


By which the world's beſt garden? he achicy d 


And of it left his ſon imperial lord. 


Henry the ſixth, in infant bands 83 king 


Of France and England, did this king ſucceed ; 


_ Whoſe ſtate ſo many Had the maraging, 


'That they loſt France, and made his E ngland bleed: 


Ry Which oft our ſtage hath ſhown ; and, for their ſake, 5 
7 In Your fair minds | let | this e lake. ET 5 . ( Excunt. | 


21 By had ings 4 our author meant uncqual to the zveig bt of bis ſubject, and 
| bending beneath it; or he may mean, as in Hamiet « 5-66: Here floaping w | 
you clemency. n STEEVENS, | 


1 By touching only on ſelect parts. Jon xsox. | 


„ ine, Frances A vimilar diftintion is beſtowed, in The Taning of 
 Sbrew, on Lombardy : = 


The pleaſant garden of great Italy.“ * SrEEV ENS. 


= 5 This 28 has 8 5 bene of high dignity, and many of eaſy - 
| © | 25 merriment. 
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| merriment. The character of the king i is well Werte, except 3 in ks 


courtſhip, where he has neither the vivacity of Hal, nor the grandeur” : 
of Henry. The humour of Piſtol! is very happily. confined his character 
tas perhaps been the model of all the bulites that have yet e on 


the Engliſh ſtage. | 


The lines given to the Charas Rave many : ples but the truth 8 


that in them a little may be praiſ-d, and much muſt be forgiven z nor can 
it be eaſily diſcorered why the inrelllgenég given by the Chorus is more 


neceſſzry in this play than in many others where it is omitted. The 


great defect of this play is the emptineſs and narrowneſs of the laſt act. 


*hich a very little Ates might have caſily avoided, e 


xx OF THE FOURTH voll ur. 
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